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CHAPTER  Lin 

POLITICAL  PARTIES   AND  THEIR   inSTORY  •       . 

In  the  preceding  ohaptere  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
the  legal  framework  of  ^Vmcrican  government  as  it  exists  hoth 
in  the  nation  and  in  the  States.  Beginning  from  the  Federal 
and  State  Constitutions  we  have  seen  what  sort  of  a  structure 
has  been  erected  upon  them  as  a  foundation,  what  methods  of 
le^slation  and  administration  have  been  developed,  what  re- 
sults these  niethn<is  have  produced.  It  ia  only  occasionally 
and  incidentally  that  we  have  had  to  consider  the  influence 
upon  political  bodies  and  methods  of  those  extra-legal  group- 
ings of  men  called  political  parties.  But  the  spirit  and  force  of 
party  has  in  America  been  as  essential  to  the  action  of  the  ma- 
chiuer>'  of  government  as  steam  is  to  a  locomotive  engine  ;  or, 
vary  the  simile,  party  association  and  organization  are  to  the 
organs  of  government  almost  what  the  motor  nerves  are  to  the 
muscles,  sinews,  and  bones  of  the  human  body.  They  transmit 
the  motive  power,  they  determine  the  directions  in  which  the 
organs  act.  A  description  of  them  is  therefore  a  necessary 
complement  to  an  account  of  the  Constitution  and  government ; 
for  it  is  into  the  hands  of  the  parties  that  the  working  of  the 
go^^niment  has  fallen.  Their  ingenuity,  stimulated  by  inces- 
sant rivalry,  has  turned  many  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
to  unforeseen  uses,  and  pven  to  the  legal  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try no  .small  part  of  their  present  colour. 

To  describe  the  party  system  i.s,  how^ever,  much  harder  than 
it  ha3  iieen  to  describe  those  legal  institutions.  Hitherto  we 
have  been  on  comparatively  firm  ground,  for  we  have  had 
definite  data  to  rely  upon,  and  the  facts  set  forth  have  been 
mostly  patent  facts  which  can  l)e  established  from  books  and 
dofiiunents.  But  now  we  come  to  phenomena  for  a  knowledge 
of  which  one  must  trust  to  a  variety  of  flying  and  floating  sources, 
to  newspaper  paragraphs,  to  the  conversation  of  American 
Acquaintances,  to  impressions  formed  on  the  spot  from  seeing 
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incidents  and  ti(^tmg  stories  and  anecdotes,  the  authority  for 
whit'h,  thougfa/Jl.Boemed  sufficient  at  the  time,  cannot  always 
lie  rcracinW'So^f:  Nor  have  I  tlie  advantage  of  Ix'ing  able  to 
cite  any.iirei'ioui?  treatise  on  the  subject ;  *  for  though  the  books 
and  ^Mif^i^'  dealing  with  the  public  life  of  the  l'nit<^<l  States 
raay•J>^^*ounted  by  hundreds,  I  know  of  no  author  who  has  set 
Rim»eff*to  dei*cril>e  inipanially  the  actual  daily  working  of  that 
*4)ai^  of  the  va3t  and  intricate  politicaJ  machine  which  lies  out>side 
'*^e  Constitution,  nor,  what  is  more  important  still,  the  influences 
*  which  sway  the  men  by  whom  this  machine  has  h>een  con-struct^i 
and  is  daily  manipulated.  The  task,  however,  cannot  be  de- 
clined;  for  it  is  that  very  part  of  ray  undertaking  which,  even 
though  im]wrfectly  performed,  may  be  most  serviceable  to  tho 
student  of  modern  politics.  A  philosopher  in  Germany,  who 
had  mastered  all  the  treatist»s  on  the  British  Constitution, 
p<'ruse*i  every  statute  of  recent  years, an^l  even  followed  through 
the  newspapers  the  tlebates  in  PjU'Uament,  would  know  far  less 
alM)Ut  the  government  and  i)olitics  of  England  than  he  might 
learn  by  spending  a  month  there  conversing  with  practical 
politicians,  and  watching  the  daily  changes  of  sentiment  during 
a  parliamentary  crisis  or  a  general  election. 

So,  too,  in  the  Unitetl  States,  the  actual  working  of  party 
government  is  not  only  full  of  interest  and  instruction,  but  is 
00  unlike  what  a  student  of  the  Federal  Constitution  could  have 
expected  or  foreseen,  that  it  is  the  thing  of  all  others  which 
any  one  writing  about  America  ought  to  tr>^  to  portray.  In 
pbe  knowledge  of  a  stranger  there  must,  of  course,  Im?  serious 
gaps.  But  since  no  native  American  has  yet  essayed  the  task 
^  4Mcribing  the  party  system  of  his  counties  it  is  better  that 
a  stranger  should  address  himself  to  it,  than  that  the  inquiring 
European  should  have  no  means  of  satisfying  his  curiosity. 
And  a  native  American  writer,  even  if  he  steereti  clear  of  par- 
tisanship, which  I  think  he  might,  for  in  no  country  does  one 
find  a  larger  number  of  philosciphically  judicial  ol>server8  of 
jX)litic.H,  would  suffer  from  his  own  fatniliarity  with  many  of 
those  very  things  which  a  stranger  finds  perplexing.  I'hus 
European  and  even  American  readers  may  find  in  the  sort  of 

>  Hihdi  thr  fifSt  «clhio(i  of  tiiin  Uwk  ww  puI'IhIi'^I.  miuiy  works  na  thr  ault- 
i«ct  hmvv  appoArad,  MMue  of  Kr^st  niorit,  AnKniK  tin  ni  «re  M.  Otptft^uufuki's 
Vt  •  -'Mi  thf  Oroanitidion  of  /''Wi/u'o/  Partt.i'*,   l*rufoMi>r  >'  ''         , 

t'j  I  irtif*  in  tfu-  V   S.  i  tVjfii«nnr  Jrmip  Mncy's  Party  > 

,\f  i*r>>ri-jak<)r    Hriirv  Jniif'«   VitttV^  Hi^r  niiti  (tr-tftflK  i\f     \  ■  ,   ^    
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perspective  which  a  stranger  gets  of  transatlantic  phenomena, 
some  compensation  for  his  necessarily  inferior  knowledge  ol 
details. 

In  America  the  great  moving  forces  are  the  parties.  The  I 
government  comits  for  less  than  in  Europe,  the  parties  count 
for  more ;  and  the  fewer  have  become  their  principles  and  the 
fainter  their  interest  in  thos^j)rinciples,  the  more  perfect  has  ; 
become  their  organization.  The  less  of  riafiu'e  the  irrore'Trf 
art ;  the  less  spontaneity  the  more  mechanism.  But  before  I 
attempt  to  describe  this  organization,  something  must  be  said 
of  the  doctrines  which  the  parties  respectively  profess,  and  the 
explanation  of  the  doctrines  involves  a  few  preliminary  words 
upon  the  history  of  party  in  America. 

Although  the  early  colonists  carried  with  them  across  the 
sea  some  of  the  habits  of  English  political  life,  and  others  may 
have  been  subsequently  imitated  from  the  old  country,  the  parties 
of  the  United  States  are  pure  home  growths,  developed  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  nation.  The  English  reader  who  attempts, 
as  EngUshmen  are  apt  to  do,  to  identify  the  great  American 
parties  with  his  own  familiar  Whigs  and  Tories,  or  even  to  dis- 
cover a  general  similarity  between  them,  had  better  give  up 
the  attempt,  for  it  will  lead  him  hopelessly  astray.  Here  and 
there  we  find  points  of  analogy  rather  than  of  resemblance,  but 
the  moment  we  try  to  follow  out  the  analogy  it  breaks  down,  so 
different  are  the  issues  on  which  English  and  American  politics 
have  turned. 

In  the  United  States,  the  history  of  party  begins  with  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  at  Philadelphia.  In  its  de- 
bates and  discussions  on  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution  there 
were  revealed  two  opposite  tendencies,  which  soon  afterwards 
appeared  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  State  Conventions,  to  which 
the  new  instrument  was  submitted  for  acceptance.  These  were 
the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  tendencies  —  a  tendency  to  main- 
tain both  the  freedom  of  the  individual  citizen  and  the  indepen- 
dence in  legislation,  in  administration,  in  jurisdiction,  indeed 
in  everjrthing  except  foreign  policy  and  national  defence,  of  the 
several  States ;  an  opposite  tendency  to  subordinate  the  States 
to  the  nation  and  vest  large  powers  in  the  central  Federal  au- 
thority. 

The  charge  against  the  Constitution  that  it  endangered  State 
rights  evoked  so  much  alarm  that  some  States  were  induced 
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to  ratify  only  l)y  the  promise  that  certain  amendments  should 
be  added,  which  were  accordingly  accepted  in  the  course  of  the 
next  three  years.  When  tfie  inuchinery  hurl  been  set  in  motlrtn 
by  the  choice  of  George  Wasliington  as  President,  And  with  him 
of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  the  tejidenciea  which 
had  opposed  or  supported  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  reap- 
peared not  only  in  (.  -ongrcas  l>ut  in  the  President's  cabinet,  whore 
Alexander  Hamilton,  se<'retary  of  the  treasury,  coun.selletl  aline 
of  action  which  assumeti  and  rcfiuire<l  the  exen^ise  of  large  powers 
by  the  Federal  government,  while  JefTeraon,  the  secretary  of  state, 
desired  to  practiruUy  restrict  its  action  Ui  foreij^n  alTairs.  The 
advocates  of  a  central  national  authority  had  fx'gun  to  receive 
the  name  of  Federalist's,  an<^l  to  act  pretty  constantly  together, 
when  an  event  happened  which,  while  it  tightened  their  union, 
finally  consolidated  their  opponents  also  into  a  party.  This  was 
the  creation  of  the  French  Republic  and  its  declaration  of  war 
against  England.  The  Federal i.st,s,  who  were  shockeil  by  the 
excesHi^s  of  the  Terror  of  1791^,  couns**lh*d  neutrality,  and  were 
more  than  ever  inclined  to  value  the  principle  of  authority, 
and  to  allow  the  Federal  power  a  wide  sphere  of  action.  The 
party  of  Jefferson,  who  had  now  retiretl  from  the  Administration, 
were  pervarled  liy  sympathy  with  French  ideas,  were  hostile 
to  lOngland  whose  attitude  continued  to  !>e  discourteous,  and 
sought  to  restrict  the  interference  of  the  central  government  with 
the  States,  and  to  allow  the  fulhyt  play  to  the  .sentiment  of  State 
indepenfience,  of  local  independence,  of  jwrsonal  independence. 
This  party  took  the  name  of  Republicans  or  Democratic  Repub- 
licans, and  they  are  the  predecessors  of  the  present  Demo- 
crats. Both  parties  were,  of  course,  attached  to  Republican 
government  —  that  is  to  say,  were  alike  hostile  to  a  monarchy. 
But  the  Jeffersonians  had  more  faith  in  the  ma.sses  and  in  leaving 
things  aIoni%  together  with  less  respect  for  authority,  so  that  in 
a  sort  of  general  way  one  may  say  that  while  one  party  claimed 
to  be  the  apostles  of  Liberty,  the  other  represented  the  prin- 
ciple of  Order. 

These  tendencies  found  o<rcasions  for  combating  one  another, 
not  only  in  foi-eign  policy  and  in  current  legislation,  but  also 
in  the  construction  and  application  of  the  Constitution.  Like 
all  documents,  and  especially  documents  winch  have  been 
formeil  by  a  st-ries  of  compromises  between  opposite  views,  it 
waa  and  is  susceptible  of  various  interpretations,  which  the 
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acutencss  of  both  seta  of  partisans  was  busy  in  discovering  and 
expounding.  While  the  piercing  ink-Uwt  of  Hamilton  developed 
all  those  of  its  provisions  which  investetl  the  Federal  Congress 
and  President  with  far-reaching  powers,  and  sought  to  build 
up  a  system  of  institutions  which  should  give  to  these  provisions 
their  full  effect,  Jefferson  and  his  coadjutors  ap|>ealed  to  the 
iwntiment  of  individualism,  strong  in  the  masses  uf  the  people, 
an<I,  without  venturing  to  propose  alterations  in  the  text  of  the 
ititution,  protested  against  all  extensions  of  its  letter,  and 
all  the  assumptions  of  Federal  authority  which  such  ex- 
fhflions  could  be  made  to  justify.  Thus  two  parties  grew  up 
with  tenetJi,  leaders,  impulses,  sympathies,  and  hatreds,  hatreds 
which  soon  Ix-came  so  bitter  as  not  to  spare  the  noble  and  digni- 
6<h1  figure  of  Washington  himself,  whom  the  angry  Republicans 
assaileil  with  invectives  the  more  unl>ecoming  because  his  ofBcial 
position  forbatle  him  to  reply.' 

At  first  the  Federalists  had  the  best  of  it,  for  the  reaction 
against  the  weakness  of  the  old  Confederation  which  the  Union 
hud  superseded  disposed  sensible  men  to  tolerate  a  strong  central 
power.  The  President,  though  not  a  member  of  either  party, 
by  force  of  circumstances,  as  well  as  owing  to  the  influence 
Hamilton,  pmctically  with  the  Fefleralists.  But  during  the 
presidency  of  John  Adams,  who  succeedeti  Washington,  they 
committed  grave  errors.  When  the  presidential  election  of  1800 
arrived,  it  was  seen  that  the  logical  and  oratorical  force  of  Hamil- 
ton's appeals  to  the  reason  of  the  nation  told  far  less  than  the  skill 
and  energy  uith  which  Jefferson  played  on  their  feelings  and  prej- 
udicefl.  The  Republicans  triumphe<l  in  the  choice  of  their  chief, 
who  retained  power  for  eight  years  (he  was  re-elected  in  1804),  to 
be  peaceably  succeeded  by  his  friend  Aladiaon  for  another  eight 
yviir*  (elected  in  1808,  re-elected  in  1812).  and  his  disciple  Mon- 
roe for  eight  years  more  (elected  in  181G,  re-elected  in  18"?0). 
Their  long-continued  tenure  of  office  was  due  not  so  much  to  their 
own  merits,  for  neither  Jefferson  nor  IMadison  conducted  foreign 
affairs  with  success,  as  to  the  collapse  of  their  antagonists. 
The  Federalists  never  recovered  from  the  blow  given  in  the 
ejection  of  1800.  They  lost  Hamilton  by  death  in  1S04.  No 
other  leader  of  equal  gifts  appeared,  and  the  party,  which  had 
shown   little  judgment  in  the  critical   years  1810-14,  finally 

*  In  mocki^o'  <if  tho  title  he  had  woo  from  public  fcratitude  a  few  yeara  b»- 
We,  he  wmm  rnronK.mly  called  by  them  "The  stepfatbcr  of  his  country." 
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disappears  from  sight  after  the  second  peace  with  England 
in  1815. 

One  cannot  note  the  disappearance  of  this  brilliant  figure, 
to  Europeans  the  most  interesting  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
Republic,  without  the  remark  that  his  counlr>inon  seem  to 
have  never,  either  in  his  lifetime  or  afterwards,  duly  recog- 
nized liis  splendid  gifts.  Washington  is,  indeed,  a  far  more 
perfect  character.  Wjushington  stands  alone  and  unapproach- 
able, like  a  snow-peak  rising  above  its  fellows  into  tlie  clear 
air  of  morning,  with  a  dignity,  constancy,  and  purity  which 
have  made  him  the  ideal  type  of  civic  virtue  to  succeeding  gener- 
ations. No  greater  benefit  could  have  befallen  the  Republic 
than  to  have  such  a  type  set  from  the  first  before  the  eye  and 
mind  of  the  people.  But  Hamilton,  of  a  virtue  not  so  flawles.'', 
touches  us  more  nearly,  not  only  by  the  romance  of  his  early  life 
and  his  tragic  death,  but  l>y  a  certain  ardour  and  inipulsivcness, 
and  even  tenderness  of  soul,  joinetl  to  a  courage  etitmt  to  that  of 
Washington  himself,  Ekjually  apt  for  war  and  for  civil  govern- 
ment, with  a  profuntlity  and  amplitude  of  view  rare  in  practical 
soldiers  or  statesmen,  he  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  a  generation 
never  surpassed  in  history,  a  generation  which  inclmles  Burke 
and  Fox  and  Pitt  and  Grattan,  Stein  and  Harden^ierg  and  Wil- 
liam von  Humboldt.  Nelson,  Wellington  and  Napoleon.  Talley- 
rand, who  seems  to  havt»  felt  for  him  something  as  near  afi'ection 
as  that  cold  heart  could  feel,  said,  after  knowing  all  the  famous 
men  of  the  time,  that  only  Fox  and  Napoleon  were  Hamilton's 
equals,  and  that  he  had  divined  Europe,  having  never  seen  it. 

This  period  (1788-1824)  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  first 
act  in  the  drama  of  American  party  histor>\  The  people,  accus- 
tomed hitherto  to  care  only  for  their  several  commonwealths, 
learn  to  value  and  to  work  theu*  new  national  in.stitutions.  They 
become  familiar  with  the  Constitution  itself,  as  partners  get  to 
know,  when  disputes  arise  among  them,  the  provisions  of  the 
partnership  dee<l  under  which  their  business  has  to  be  carried  on. 
It  is  found  tliat  the  existence  of  a  central  Federal  power  does  not 
annihilate  the  States,  so  the  apprehensions  on  that  score  are 
allayed.  It  is  also  discovered  that  there  are  unforeseen  direc- 
tions, such  for  instance  as  questions  relating  to  banking  and 
currency  and  internal  communications,  through  which  the 
Federal  power  can  strengthen  its  hold  on  the  nation.  Differ- 
ences of  view  and  feeling  give  rise  to  partios,  yet  parties  are 
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formed  by  no  means  solely  on  the  basis  of  general  principles, 
but  owe  much  to  the  influence  of  prominent  personalities,  of 
transient  issues,  of  local  interests  or  prejudices.  The  small 
farmers  and  the  Southern  men  generally  follow  the  Republi- 
can standard  borne  aloft  by  the  great  State  of  Virginia, 
while  the  strength  of  the  Federalists  lies  in  New  England  and 
the  middle  States,  led  sometimes  by  Massachusetts,  sometimes 
by  Pennsylvania.  The  commercial  interests  were  with  the 
Federalists,  as  was  also  the  staid  sohd  Puritanism  of  all  classes, 
headed  by  the  clergy.  Some  one  indeed  has  described  the 
struggle  from  1796  to  1808  as  one  between  Jefferson,  who 
was  an  avowed  free-thinker,  and  the  New  England  ministers ; 
and  no  doubt  the  ministers  of  religion  did  in  the  Puritan  States 
exert  a  political  influence  approaching  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  in  Scotland  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Jefferson's 
importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  became  the  representative 
not  merely  of  democracy,  but  of  local  democracy,  of  the  notion 
that  government  is  hardly  wanted  at  all,  that  the  people  are\  .'^ 
sure  to  go  right  if  they  are  left  alone,  that  he  who  resists  authority  ', 
is  prima  facie  justified  in  doing  so,  because  authority  is  prima 
fade  tyrannical,  that  a  country  where  each  local  body  in  its  own  /-o 
local  area  looks  after  the  objects  of  common  concern,  raising 
and  administering  any  such  funds  as  arc  needed,  and  is  inter- 
fered with  as  little  as  possii)le  by  any  external  power,  comes 
nearest  to  the  ideal  of  a  truly  free  people.  Some  intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  State  there  must  be,  for  the  vState 
makes  the  law  and  appoints  the  judges  of  appeal ;  but  the 
less  one  has  to  do  with  the  State,  and  a  fortiori  the  less  one 
has  to  do  with  the  still  less  popular  and  more  encroaching 
Federal  authority,  so  much  the  better.  Jefferson  impressed  this 
view  on  his  countrymen  with  so  much  force  and  such  personal 
faith  that  he  l)ecame  a  sort  of  patron  saint  of  freedom  in  the 
eyes  of  the  next  generation,  who  used  to  name  their  children 
after  him,*  and  to  give  dinners  and  deliver  high-flown  sjioeches 
on  his  birthday,  a  festival  only  second  in  importance  to  the  im- 
mortal Fourth  of  July.  He  had  borrowed  from  the  Revohition- 
isrts  of  France  even  their  theatrical  ostentation  of  simplicity. 

*  It  ifl  rdatcd  of  a  New  EDgland  clerKyman  that  when,  bring  about  to  bap- 
tise a  child,  he  asked  the  father  the  child's  name,  and  the  father  r<'[)lied,  "  Thom»8 
Jefferaon,"  ho  answered  in  a  loud  voice,  "No  sueh  unclirititian  name-  John 
AdajCDB,  X  baptise  thcc,"  with  the  other  aacramcntal  words  of  the  rito. 
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He  rejected  the  ceremonial  with  which  Washington  had  sus- 
tained the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation,  declaring  ihut  to  him 
there  was  nu  majcnty  but  that  of  the  people. 

As  New  England  was,  by  its  system  of  local  self-government 
through  the  town  meeting,  as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  slavery, 
in  some  respects  the  most  democratic  part  of  the  Unite<i  States, 
it  may  seem  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  a  stronghold 
of  the  Federalists.  The  rea,son  is  to  be  found  partly  in  its 
Puritanism,  whirh  revolted  at  the  deism  or  atheism  of  the  French 
revolutionists,  partly  in  the  interests  of  its  shipo^^Tiers  and 
merchants,  who  desired  above  all  things  a  central  government 
which,  while  strong  enough  to  make  and  carry  out  treaties  with 
England  and  so  secure  the  development  of  American  commerce, 
should  be  able  also  to  reform  the  currency  of  the  country  and 
institute  a  national  banking  system.  Industrial  as  well  as  tej- 
ritorial  interests  were  already  beginning  to  influence  politics. 
That  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages given  them  by  tlieir  wealtli,  their  intelligence,  and  their 
liabits  of  co-operation,  should  have  been  vanquished  by  the 
agricultural  masses,  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
democratic  impure  of  the  War  of  Independence  was  strong  among 
the  citizens  who  had  growi»  to  manhood  between  1780  and  1800, 
partly  to  the  tactical  errors  of  the  Federalist  leaders,  but  largely 
also  to  the  skill  which  Jefferson  showed  in  organizing  the  hitherto 
undisciphned  battalions  of  Republican  voters.  Thus  early  in 
American  history  was  the  secret  revealed,  which  Europe  is 
only  now  discovering,  that  in  free  countries  'with  an  extended 
suflTrage,  numbers  without  organization  are  helpless  and  with  it 
omnipotent. 

I  have  ventured  to  dwell  on  this  first  period,  because  being  the 
first  it  shows  the  origin  of  tendencies  which  were  to  govern  tlie 
subsequent  course  of  party  strife.  But  as  I  am  not  writing  a 
history  of  the  United  States  I  pasn  by  the  particular  issues  over 
which  the  two  part.ies  WTangled,  most  of  them  long  since  extinct. 
One  remark  is  however  npcflefl  as  to  the  view  which  each  took 
of  the  Constitution.  Although  the  Federalists  were  in  general 
the  advocates  of  a  loose  and  hberal  construction  of  the  funda- 
mental instrument,  because  such  a  construction  opened  a  wider 
sphere  to  Federal  power,  they  were  ready,  whenever  their  local 
Interests  stood  in  tlie  way,  to  resist  Congress  and  the  Executive, 
alleging  that  the  latter  were  overstepping  their  jurisdiction.     In 
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1814  several  of  tin*  New  England  States,  where  the  opposition 

the  war  then  being  waged  with  England  was  strongest,  sent 

[elegateti  to  a  convention  at  Hartford,  whicli^  while  discutijsing  the 

st  means  for  putting  an  end  to  the  war  and  restricting  tlic 

powers  of  Congress  in  coramereial  legislation,  was  suspected  of 

leditating  a  secession  of  the  trading  States  from  the  Union. 

Jti  the  other  hand,  the  RepuUicans  ilid  n*it  Iiesitate  to  stretch 

La  their  utmost,  wlien  they  were  thcmsclveti  in  power,  all  the 

mthority  which  the  Constitution  could  be  construed  to  aJJow 

to  the  Executive  and  the  Federal  government  generally.    The 

>lde8t  step  whicii  a  presiilent   has  ever  taken,  the  purchase 

From   NaiJoleon  of  the  vast   territf)rie8  of  France  west  of  the 

iissi88ippi  which  went  by  the  name  of  Louisiana,  was  taken 

by  Jefferson  without  the  authority  of  Congresss.     Congress  sub- 

Bcquently  gave  its  sanction.     But  Jefferson  and  many  of  his 

friends  iield  that  under  the  Constitution  even  Congress  hafi  not 

,lhe  powxT  to  acquire  new  territories  to  be  forniVd  into  States. 

'hey  were  therefore  in  the  dilemma  of  either  violating  the  Con- 

Litution  or  losing  a  golden  opportunity  of  securing  the  Republic 

mst  tlie  growth  on  its  western  frontier  of  a  powerful  and 

libly  hostile  foreign  Stale.     Someof  tliem  tried  to  refute  their 

former  arguments  against  a  lax  construction  of  the  Constitution, 

lUt  many  others  avowefl  the  dangerous  iloctrine  that  if  Louiai- 

ina  could  be  brought  in  only  by  breaking  down  the  walls  of  the 

[Constitution,  broken  they  must  Ik?.* 

The  riisappearance  ()f  the  Federal  party  betweeji   1815  and 

[820  left  the   Republicans  masters  of  the  fiekl.     But  in  the 

jnHed  States  if  old  parties  vanish,  nature  quickly  produces  new 

ineH.     Sectional  di\'isions  soon  arose  among  the  men  who  joined 

electing  Monroe  in  1820,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  personal 

hoistility  of   Henry  Clay   and   Andrew  Jackson   (chosen  Prcsi- 

li*nt  ill  1828),  two  great  pjirties  were  again  formed  (about  1830) 

■hieh  some  few  years  later  al)sorlH*d  the  minor  groups.     One 

of  theee  two  parties  carried  on,  under  the  name  of  Democrats, 

the  <logmaH  and  traditions  of  the  Jeffcrsonian  Republicans.     It 

was  the  defender  of  State  rights  and  of  a  restrictive  constnic- 

'  It  is  uow  Rifnerally   hfid   that   the  Constitution  do»?9   permit  the  Federal 
'rTnrri'*nt  to  iioquirr  thp  nrw  territory,  and  <"'ongrcs8  to  fonn  Ptatrs  c»ut  of 
of  the  FisleraliBl  teaders  wamily  opposed  the  purchaae.  but  the  far- 
Motism  of  Haniilioa  dufondiHl  it. 
>r^  upon  this  wih-j^'ct  the  ao-calind   Iiwular  Case«.  1900-1901.  182  C  S.  Rc- 
iiiM,  pp.  '222,  344.  and  MO,  and  IHij  U.  S.  Roportti,  p.  151. 
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tion  of  the  Constitution ;  it  leant  mainly  on  the  South  and  the 
^  farming  classes  gnncrally,  and  it  was  llierofore  inclined  to  free 
\h  trade.  The  other  section,  which  called  itself  at  first  the  National 
V  Repulilicaii,  ultimately  the  Whig  party,  represented  many  of  the 
\view8  of  the  former  Federalists,  such  as  their  advocacy  of  a 
\  taiiff  for  tlie  protection  of  miuuifactures,  and  of  the  expenditure 
J^f  public  money  on  internal  improvements.  It  was  willing  to 
^  increase  the  army  and  navy,  and  like  the  Federalists  found  its 
chief,  though  by  no  means  its  sole,  support,  in  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  parts  of  the  eountiy,  that  is  to  say,  in  New 
England  and  the  middle  States.  Meantime  a  new  question 
far  more  exciting,  far  more  menacing,  had  arisen.  In  1819, 
when  Missouri  applied  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
a  sharp  contest  broke  out  in  Congress  as  to  whether  slavery 
should  be  permitted  within  her  limits,  nearly  all  the  Northern 
members  voting  against  slavery,  nearly  all  the  iSouthern  members 
for  it.  The  struggle  might  have  threatened  the  stability  of  the 
Union  but  for  the  compromise  adopted  next  year,  which,  while? 
admitting  slavery  in  Missouri,  forbade  it  for  the  future  north  of 
lat.  36"  30'.  The  danger  seemed  to  have  passed,  but  in  it*?  very 
suddenness  there  had  been  something  terrible.  Jefferson,  then 
over  seventy,  said  that  it  startled  him  *MiUe  a  fire-bell  in  the 
night."  After  1840  thliigs  grew  more  serious,  for  whereas  up 
till  that  time  new  States  had  been  admitted  substantially 
in  pairs,  a  slave  State  balancing  a  free  State,  it  began  to  be  clear 
that  this  must  shtjrtly  ceasf*.  since  the  remaining  territory  out  of 
which  new  States  could  In*  formed  lay  north  of  the  line  36°  30'. 
As  every  State  held  two  seats  in  the  8<'nat.e,  the^  then  existing 
balance  in  that  chamber  between  slave  States  and  free  States, 
would  evidently  soon  be  overstit  by  the  mhuission  of  a  larger 
number  of  the  hitler.  The  npyirehension  of  this  event,  vnXh 
its  prol)al)le  result  of  le^slalion  unfriendly  to  slavery,  stimu- 
lated the  South  to  the  annejcation  of  Texas,  and  the  war  with 
Mexico  which  led  t:o  further  annexations,  and  made  them  in- 
creasingly sensitive  to  the  growth,  slow  us  that  gro"wt,h  WJis, 
of  Abolitionist  opinions  at  the  North.  The  question  of  the 
oxtcn.sion  of  slavery  west  of  the  Missouri  river  had  become 
by  1850  the  vital  and  absorbing  question  for  the  people  of  the 
United  Stat<^,  anrl  as  in  that  yejir  California.  ha\nng  organized 
herself  without  slaverj',  was  knocking  at  the  tloors  of  Congress 
for  admission  as  a  State,  it  had  become  an  urgent  question  which 
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evoked  the  hottest  passions,  and  the  victors  in  which  would  be 
victors  all  along  the  line.     But  neither  of  the  two  great  parties 
ventured  to  commit  itself  either  way.    The  Southern  Democrats 
'lesitated  to  break  with  those  Democrats  of  the  Northern  States 
yho  sought  to  restrict  slavery.     The  WTiigs  of  the  North,  fearing 
to  alienate  their  Southern  allies  by  any  decided  action  against 
the  growing  pretensions  of  the  slave-holders,  temporized  and 
suggested  compromises  which  practically  served  the  cause  of 
slavery.    Anxious  to  save  at  all  hazards  the  Union  as  it  had  hith- 
erto stood,  they  did  not  perceive  that  changes  of  circumstances 
and  feeling  were  making  this  effort  a  hopeless  one,  and  that  in 
trjing  to  keep  their  party  together  they  were  losing  hold  of  the 
people,  and  alienating  from  themselves  the  men  who  cared  for 
principle  in  politics.    That  this  was  so  presently  appeared.     The 
Democratic  party  had  by  1852  passed  almost  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  slave-holders,  and  was  adopting  the  dogma 
that  Congress  enjoyed  under  the  Constitution  no  power  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  the  territories.    This  dogma  obviously  over- 
threw as  unconstitutional  the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820. 
The  Whig  leaders  discredited  themselves  by  Henry  Clay's  com- 
promise scheme  of  1850,  which,  while  admitting  California  as 
a  free  State,  appeased  the  South  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
They  received  a  crushing  defeat  at  the  presidential  election  of     \ 
1852  ;  and  what  remained  of  their  party  finally  broke  in  pieces        ^ 
in  1854  over  the  bill  for  organizing  Kansas  as  a  territory  in  which 
the  question  of  slaves  or  no  slaves  should  be  left  to  the  people, 
a  bill  which  expressly  repealed  the  Missouri  compromise.     Sin- 
gularly enough,  the  two  great  orators  of  the  party,  Henry  Clay     ■ 
and  Daniel  Webster,  both  died  in  1852,  w^earied  with  strife  and        -^ 
disappointed  in  their  ambition  of  reaching  the  presidential  chair.    \ 
Together  with  Calhoun,  who  passed  away  two  years  earlier,      .^ 
they  are  the  ornaments  of  their  generation,  not  indeed  rising  to     \ 
the  stature  of  Washington  or  Hamilton,  but  more  remarkable  i      • 
than  any,  save  one,  among  the  statesmen  who  followed  them. 
With  them  ends  the  second  period  in  the  annals  of  American 
parties,  which,  extending  from  about  1820  to  1856,  includes  tlie      ' 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Whig  party.     Most  of  the  controversies  which 
filled  it  have  become  matter  for  history  only.     But  three  large     . 
results,  besides  the  general  dem.ocratization  of  politics,  stand  out.    I 
One  is  the  detachment  of  the  United  States  from  the  affairs  of 
the  Old  World.    Another  is  the  growth  of  a  sense  of  national  life, 
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especially  in  ihe  Northern  and  Western  States,  along  with  the 
gn)wth  at  the  same  time  of  a  secessionist  spirit  among  the 
slave-iioldera.  And  the  third  is  the  development  of  the  complex 
machinery  of  pai'ty  organization,  with  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  on  which  that  machinery  so  largelj^  rest«,  that  public 
office  is  to  be  enjoyed  only  l)y  the  adherents  of  the  President  for 
the  time  being. 

The  Wiig  party  having  begun  lo  fall  to  pieces,  the  Democrats 
seejned  to  be  for  the  moment,  as  they  had  been  once  before,  left 
in  possession  of  the  field.  But  this  time  a  new  antagonist  was 
swift  to  appear.  The  growing  boldness  of  the  slave-oMTiers  had 
already  alarmed  tiie  Northern  people  when  they  were  startled 
by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  pronounced  early  in  1857  in 
the  case  of  the  slave  Dred  Scott,  which  laid  down  the  doctrine 
that  Congress  had  no  power  to  forbid  slavery  anywhere,  and  that 
a  slave-holder  might  carry  his  slaves  with  him  whither  he  pleasedt 
seeing  that  they  were  mere  objects  of  property,  whose  posses- 
sion the  Constitution  guaranteed.*  This  completed  the  for- 
mation out  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Whigs  and  Know-nothings, 
or  '* American  party,"  together  with  the  Free  Soilers  and 
"  Liberty"  party,  of  a  new  party,  which  in  I8.ifl  had  run  Fremont 
as  its  presidential  caniUdatc  and  taken  the  name  of  Republican. 
At  the  same  time  an  apple  of  discord  was  thrown  among  the 
Democrats,  In  IStiO  the  latter  could  nfjt.  agree  upon  a  candidate 
for  President.  The  Southern  wing  pledged  themselves  to  one 
man,  the  Northern  wing  to  another  ;  a  body  of  hesitating  and 
semi-fletached  politicians  put  forward  a  third.  Thus  the  Repulj- 
licans  through  the  divisions  of  their  opponents  triumphed  in  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincohi,  presently  followed  by  the  secession 
of  eleven  slave  States. 

The  Republican  party,  which  had  started  by  proelaiminK  tlie 
right  of  Congress  to  restrict  slavery  and  had  subsecjuently  d(^ 
noimced  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  was  of  course  throughout  the 
Ci\'il  War  the  defender  of  the  Union  and  the  assertor  of  Federal 
authority,  stretched,  as  was  unavoidable,  to  lengths  previtmsly 
unheard  of.  Wlicn  the  war  was  over,  there  came  tive  difficult 
task  of  reconstructing  the  now  reconquered  slave  States,  and  of 
securing  the  position  in  them  of  the  lately  liberated  negroes. 
The  outrages  perpetrated  on  the  latter,  and  on  white  settlers  in 

'  Thifj  broad  doctriDe  was  uol  niJoesBary  for  (he  decision  of  the  case,  but 
delivered  as  an  obiter  dichtm  by  the  majority  of  the  eourt. 
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some  parts  of  the  South,  requirort  further  exertions  of  Federal 
authority,  aiul  made  the  question  of  the  limit  of  that  authority 
Ah  a  practie^l  one,  for  the  old  Democratic  pdrty,  almost 
llenced  during  the  war,  had  now  reappeared  in  full  force  as 
le  advocate  of  State  rights,  and  the  watchful  critic  of  any  undue 
lea  of  Federal  authority.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to 
ave  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and  set  at  rest  all  questions 
riating  to  slavery  and  to  tlie  pohtical  equality  of  the  races  by 
he  adoption  of  three  important  ainenthnents  to  the  Constitution, 
'bo  troubles  of  the  South  slowly  settled  down  as  the  South- 
►m  whitt'H  regahied  possession  of  the  State  governments  and 
le  Northern  tnxips  began  to  Ije  withdrawTi.  In  the  presi- 
lential  election  of  187C  the  war  question  and  negro  question 
become  dead  issues,  for  it  was  plain  that  a  large  and 
icreaaing  numl>er  of  the  voters  were  no  longer,  despite  the 
>pe«Js  of  the  Republican  leaders,  seriously  concerned  about 
lem. 

This  election  marks  the  close  of  the  third  period,  which  eni- 
iraces  the  rise  and  oven^'helming  predominance  of  the  Republi- 
party.  Formed  to  resist  the  extension  of  slavery,  led  on  to 
lestroy  it,  compelled  by  circumstances  to  expand  the  central 
ithority  in  a  way  unthought  of  before,  that  party  had  now 
»rk«Hl  out  its  programme  and  fulfilled  its  original  mission. 
*bc  old  aims  were  accomplished,  but  new  ones  had  not  yet  been 
ib»titut<Kl,  for  tliough  new  problems  had  appeared,  the  party 
not  prepared  ■\\nth  solutions.  Similarly  the  Democratic 
iy  had  discharged  its  mission  in  defending  the  rights  of  the 
»nstructed  States,  and  criticising  excesses  of  executive  power ; 
imilarly  it  tuo  had  refused  to  grapple  either  with  the  fresh  ques- 
tions whicli  liad  begun  to  arise  ?ince  the  war,  or  with  those  older 
lestions  which  had  now  reappeared  above  the  subfc:iding  flood 
war  days.  The  old  parties  still  stood  as  organizations,  and 
:iil  claimed  to  be  the  exponents  of  principles.  Their  respective 
■ineipli's  had,  however,  little  direct  application  to  the  questions 
rhich  confronted  and  divitletl  the  nation.  A  new  era  was  open- 
which  called  either  for  the  evolution  of  new  parties,  or  for  the 
formation  of  the  old  ones  by  the  adoption  of  tenets  and 
Ivocacy  of  views  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  But  tliis 
itrth  pf*ricxi.  which  began  with  1S7G,  has  not  yet  seen  such  a 
ran.Hformation,  and  we  shall  therefore  find,  when  we  come  to 
cainine  the  existing  state  of  parties,  that  there  is  an  unreality  and 


lack  of  vital  force  ia  both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  powerful 
as  their  organizations  are. 

The  foregoing  sketch,  given  only  for  the  sake  of  explaining 
tlie  present  condition  of  parties,  suggests  some  observations 
on  tlie  foundations  of  party  in  America. 

If  we  look  over  Europe,  we  shall  6nd  that  the  grounds  on  wliich 
parties  have  been  built  and  contests  waged  since  the  beginning 
of  free  governinent-s  have  been  in  substance  but  few.  In  the 
hostility  of  rich  and  poor,  or  of  capital  and  labour,  in  the  fears  of 
tfie  Haves  and  the  desires  of  the  IIa\e-nots.  we  perceive  the 
most  frequent  ground,  though  it  is  often  disguisetl  as  a  dispute 
about  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  or  some  other  civic  right. 
Questions  relating  to  the  tenure  of  land  have  played  a  large  part ; 
so  have  questions  of  religion  ;  ho  too  have  animosities  or  jealous- 
ies of  race  ;  and  of  couise  ttie  form  of  govenimentj  whether  it 
sliall  be  a  monarchy  or  a  rejjubUc,  has  sometimes  been  in  dispute. 
None  of  the-se  grounds  of  quarrel  substantially  affected  American 
parties  during  the  three  periods  we  have  been  examining.  No 
one  has  ever  advocated  nionan-hy.  or  a  restricted  suffrage,  or  a 
unified  instead  of  a  Feileral  ^epubli(^  Nor  down  to  lS7fi  was 
there  ever  any  party  which  could  promise  more  to  the  poor  than 
its  opponents.  In  1852  the  Know-nothing  jinrty  came  forward 
as  the  organ  of  native  American  opinion  against  recent  immi- 
grants, then  siill  chiefly  the  Irish  (though  (lerman  immigration 
hafl  begun  to  swell  from  1849  onwards),  and  the  not  unnatural 
tendency  to  resent  the  power  of  foreign-bom  voters  has  some- 
times since  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  But  as  tliis 
'American'  party,  for  a  time  powerful  by  the  absorption  of  many 
of  the  Whigs,  failed  to  face  the  problem  of  slavery,  and  rouscfl 
jealousy  by  its  secret  organization,  it  soon  pa.ssed  away,  though 
it  deserves  to  bo  remembered  as  a  force  disintegrating  the  then 
existing  parties.  The  complete  equality  of  all  sects,  with  the 
perfect  neutrality  of  the  government  in  religious  matters,  has 
fortunately  kept  rehgious  passion  outside  the  sphere  of  pohtics. 
The  only  exceptions  to  be  noted  are  the  occasionally  recurring 
(thougii  latterly  less  vehement)  outbreaks  of  hostility  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Nor  would  these  outbreaks  have 
attained  political  importance  but  for  the  strengtfi  ad<led  to  them 
by  the  feeling  of  the  native  against  the  foreigner.  They  have 
been  most  serious  at  times  when  and  in  places  w^here  there  has 
been  an  influx  of  immigrants  from  Europe  large  enough  to  seem 
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to  threaten  the  dominance  of  American  ideas  and  the  permanence 
of  American  institutions. 

Have  the  American  parties  then  been  formed  only  upon  nar- 
row and  local  bases,  have  they  contended  for  transient  objects, 
and  can  no  deeper  historical  meaning,  no  longer  historical  con- 
tinuity, be  claimed  for  them  ? 

Two  permanent  oppositions  may,  I  think,  be  discerned  running 
through  the  history  of  the  parties,  sometimes  openly  recognized, 
sometimes  concealed  by  the  urgency  of  a  transitory  question. 
One  of  these  is  the  opposition  between  a  centralized  or  unitary 
and  a  federalized  government.  In  every  country  there  are  centrif- 
ugal and  centripetal  forces  at  work,  the  one  or  the  other  of  which 
is  for  the  moment  the  stronger.  There  has  seldom  been  a  coun- 
try in  which  something  might  not  have  been  gained,  in  the  way 
of  good  administration  and  defensive  strength,  by  a  greater 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  central  government, 
enabling  it  to  cIo  things  which  local  bodies,  or  a  more  restricted 
central  government,  could  not  do  equally  cheaply  or  well. 
Against  this  gain  there  is  always  to  be  set  the  danger  that  such 
concentration  may  weaken  the  vitality  of  local  communities 
and  authorities,  and  may  enable  the  central  power  to  stunt  their 
development.  Sometimes  needs  of  the  former  kind  are  more 
urgent,  or  the  sentiment  of  the  people  tends  to  magnify  them ; 
sometimes  again  the  centrifugal  forces  obtain  the  upper  hand. 
English  history  shows  several  such  alternations.  But  in  America 
the  Federal  form  of  government  has  made  this  permanent  and 
natural  opposition  specially  conspicuous.  The  salient  feature 
of  the  Constitution  is  the  effort  it  makes  to  establish  an  equipoise 
between  the  force  which  would  carry  the  planet  States  off  into 
space  and  the  force  which  would  draw  them  into  the  sun  of  the 
National  government.  There  have  always  therefore  been  minds 
inclined  to  take  sides  upon  this  fundamental  question,  and  a  party 
has  always  had  something  definite  and  weighty  to  appeal  to  when 
it  claims  to  represent  either  the  autonomy  of  communities  on  tlie 
one  hand,  or  the  majesty  and  beneficent  activity  of  the  National 
government  on  the  other.  The  former  has  been  the  watchword 
of  the  Democratic  party.  The  latter  was  seldom  distinctly 
avowed,  but  was  generally  in  fact  represented  by  the  Federalists 
of  the  first  period,  the  Whigs  of  the  second,  the  Republicans  of 
the  third. 

The  other  opposition,  though  it  goes  deeper  and  is  more  per- 
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vasive,  has  been  less  clearly  marked  in  America,  and  less  con- 
sciously admitted  by  the  Americans  themselves.  It  is  the  op-- 
position  between  the  tendency  which  makes  some  men  prize 
the  freedom  of  the  indi\idijal  as  the  first  of  eocial  goods,  and  that 
which  disposes  others  to  insist  on  checking  and  regulating  his 
impulses.  The  opposition  of  these  two  tendencies,  the  love  of 
liberty  and  the  love  of  order,  is  permanent  and  necessary,  Ixicause 
it  springs  from  <iifferences  in  the  intellect  and  feelings  of  men 
which  one  finds  in  all  countries  and  at  all  epochs.  There  are 
always  persons  who  are  struck  by  the  weakness  of  mankind, 
by  their  folly,  their  passion,  their  selfishness  ;  and  these  persons, 
distrusting  the  action  of  average  human  beings,  will  always  wish 
to  see  them  guided  by  wise  heads  and  restrained  by  strong  hands. 
Such  guidance  seems  the  best  means  of  progress,  such  restraint 
the  only  means  of  security.  Those  on  the  other  hand  who  think 
betterof  iiunian  nature,  and  have  more  hope  in  their  ovrri  tempers, 
hold  the  impulses  of  the  average  man  to  Ixj  generally  towards 
justice  and  peace.  They  have  faith  in  the  power  of  reason  to 
conquer  ignorance,  and  of  generosity  to  overbear  selfishness. 
They  are  therefore  disposed  to  leave  tlie  individual  alone,  and  to 
entrust  the  masses  A\ith  power.  Every  sensible  man  feels  in 
himself  tlie  struggle  between  these  two  tendencies,  and  is  on  his 
guanl  not  tn  yield  wholly  to  either,  because  the  one  degenerates 
into  tyranny,  the  other  into  an  anarchy  out  of  whicii  tyraimy  will 
eventually  spring.  The  wisest  statesman  is  he  who  best  holds 
the  balance  between  them. 

Each  of  these  tendencies  found  among  the  fathers  of  the 
American  Republic  a  brilliant  lunJ  charactrristic  representative. 
Hamilton,  who  had  a  low  opinion  of  mankind,  but  a  gift  and  a 
passion  for  large  constructive  statesinanship,  went  so  far  in  his 
advocacy  of  a  strong  government  as  to  be  sn^^pected  of  wishing 
to  estabhsh  a  monarchy  after  the  British  pjillern.  He  has  left 
on  record  his  opinion  that  the  free  constitution  of  England, 
whi^h  he  admired  in  spite  of  the  faults  he  clearly  saw,  could  not 
be  worked  without  its  corruptionR.'  Jefferson  rarriwi  further 
than  any  otiier  person  srt  in  an  rqnnlly  responsible  place  has 
ever  done,  his  faith  that  government  is  cither  neetiless  or  an 
evil,  and  that  with  enough  liberty,  everything  will  go  well.  An 
insurrection  every  few  years,  he  said,  must  be  looked  for,  and 


^  Dftvid  Hume  hnd  mndf  the  same  remark,  natural  ot  a  time  when  the  power 
of  ParliamcDt  woa  little  checked  by  rctponabiUty  to  the  people. 
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desared.  to  keep  government  in  order.  The  Jcffersonian 
tendency  long  reinaiiie<l,  like  a  leaven,  in  the  Democratic  party, 
ihoujB;h  in  applying  Jcffersonian  doctrines  the  slave-holders 
topped  when  they  came  to  a  black  skin.  Among  the  Federalists, 
[and  their  successors  the  Wliiga,  and  the  more  recent  Republicans, 
there  has  never  been  wanting  a  full  faith  in  the  power  of  freedom. 
iTIie  Republicans  gave  an  amazing  proof  of  it  when  they  bestowed 
•thesuffrage  on  the  negroes.  Neitherthey  nor  any  American  party^ 
(has  ever  professed  itself  the  champion  of  authority  and  order. 

'hat  would  be  a  damaging  profession.  Nevertheless,  it  is  rat 
towards  what  1  may  perhaps  venture  to  call  the  Federalist-Whig- 
Repubhcan  party  than  towards  the  Democrats  that  those  who 
have  valued  the  principle  of  authority  have  been  generally 
[drawn.  It  is  for  that  party  that  the  Puritan  spirit,  once  power- 
fiil  in  America,  felt  the  greater  affuiity,  for  this  spirit,  having 
realized  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature,  is  inclined  to  train  and 
Control  the  natural  man  by  laws  and  force. 

The  tendency  that  makes  for  a  strong  government  being  akin 
to  that  which  makes  for  a  central  government,  the  Federalist- 
Whig-Republioon  party,  which  ha.s,  through  its  long  history, 
and  under  its  \ar\'ing  forms  and  names,  been  the  advocate  of 
the  national  principle,  found  itself  for  this  reason  also  led,  more 
frequently  than  the  Democrats,  to  exalt  the  rights  and  powers  of 
government.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  same  cause  would 
have  made  the  Republican  partj*  take  sides  in  that  profound 
opposition  which  we  perceive  to-day  in  alJ  civilized  peoples, 
between  the  tendency  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  legislation  and 
fBtate  action,  and  the  doctrine  of  Imssez  Jaire.  So  far,  however, 
this  has  not  happened.  There  may  seem  to  be  more  in  the 
character  and  temper  of  the  Republicans  than  of  the  Democrats 
That  leans  towards  State  interference.  But  when  the  question 
arises  in  a  concrete  instance  neither  party  is  much  more  Hkely 
tJian  the  other  to  oppose  such  interference.  Federal  control  has 
more  frequently  and  further  extended  through  legislation 
lI  by  Republican  Congresses.  But  that  ha^  happened  largely 
because  the  Republicans  have,  since  the  Civil  War,  possessed  ma- 
jorities much  more  often  than  have  the  Democrats,  so  that  when 
the  need  for  legislation  arose,  it  fell  to  the  former  to  meet  that 
nee<i.  Neither  party  has  thoiight  out  the  subject  in  its  general 
_beariiigs  ;  neither  has  sho%vn  any  more  definitencKS  of  policy  re- 
ig  it  than  the  Tories  and  the  Liberals  have  done  in  England. 
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American  students  of  history  may  think  that  I  have  pressed 
the  antithesis  of  liberty  and  authority,  as  well  as  that  of  centrif- 
ugal and  centripetal  tendencies,  somewhat  too  far  in  making 
one  party  a  representative  of  each  through  the  first  century  of 
the  Republic.  I  do  not  deny  that  at  particular  moments  the 
party  which  was  usually  disposed  towards  a  strong  government 
resisted  and  decried  authority,  while  the  party  which  specially 
professed  itself  the  advocate  of  liberty  sought  to  make  authority 
more  stringent.  Such  deviations  are  however  compatible  with 
the  general  tendencies  I  have  described.  And  no  one  who  has 
gained  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  will  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  words  Order 
and  Authority  mean  there  what  they  have  meant  in  the  mon- 
archies of  Continental  Europe. 


CHAPTER  LIV 

THE   PARTIES  OF  TO-DAY 

There  are  now  two  great  and  several  minor  parties  in  the 
United  States.  The  great  parties  are  the  RepubUcans  and  the 
Democrats.  What  are  their  principles,  their  distinctive  tenets, 
their  tendencies  ?  Which  of  thera  is  for  tariff  reform,  for  the 
further  extension  of  civil  service  reform,  for  a  spirited  foreign 
policy,  for  the  regulation  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  by  legis- 
lation, for  changes  in  the  currency,  for  any  other  of  the  twenty 
issues  which  one  hears  discussed  in  the  country  as  seriously  in- 
volving its  welfare  ? 

This  is  what  a  European  is  always  asking  of  intelligent 
Republicans  and  intelligent  Democrats.  He  is  always  asking 
because  he  never  gets  an  answer.  The  replies  leave  him  in  deeper 
perplexity.  After  some  months  the  truth  begins  to  dawn  upon 
him.  Neither  party  has,  as  a  party,  anything  definite  to  say 
on  these  issues  ;  neither  party  has  any  clean-cut  principles,  any 
distinctive  tenets.  Both  have  traditions.  Both  claim  to  have 
tendencies.  Both  have  certainly  war  cries,  organizations,  inter- 
ests, enhsted  in  their  support.  But  those  interests  are  in  the 
main  the  interests  of  getting  or  keeping  the  patronage  of  the 
government.  Distinctive  tenets  and  policies,  points  of  political 
doctrine  and  points  of  political  practice,  have  all  but  vanished. 
They  have  not  l)een  thrown  away,  but  have  been  stripped  awa>' 
by  Time  and  the  progress  of  events,  fulfilling  some  policies,  blot- 
ting out  others.  All  has  been  lost,  except  office  or  the  hope 
of  it. 

The  phenomenon  may  be  illustrated  from  the  case  of  England, 
where  party  government  has  existetl  longer  and  in  a  more  fully 
developed  form  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Old  World.*    The 

'  Enjzlish  parties  are  however  not  very  ancient ;  they  date  only  from  the 
struggle  of  the  Stuart  kings  with  the  Puritan  and  popular  party  in  the  House 
of  ComxnoDB,  and  did  not  take  regular  shape  as  Whigs  and  Tories  till  the  reign 
of  Cbaries  II. 
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essence  of  the  English  parties  has  kin  in  the  existence  of  two 
sets  of  vipwt!  and  tendencies  which  divide  the  nation  into  two 
8fM!tions,  the  party,  let  us  say,  tliough  these  general  terms  are 
not  very  saSi\  and  have  been  less  api>lieahl('  in  reeent  years  than 
they  were  di>wn  to  1874,  of  movement  and  tlie  party  of  standing 
still,  the  pai'ty  of  liberty  and  the  party  uf  order.  Eacrh  .set;tion 
believes  in  its  own  views,  and  is  influenced  by  its  peeiiHar  ten- 
denoies,  recollections,  mental  associations,  to  deal  in  its  own 
peculiar  way  with  every  new  question  as  it  couies  up.  The 
[)artirular  dogmas  may  change  :  doctrines  once  held  hy  Whigs 
aiune  may  now  be  held  by  Tories  also ;  doctrines  which  Whigs 
would  have  rejected  seventy  years  ago  may  now  be  part  of  the 
orthodox  programme  of  the  Liberal  party.  Rut  the  tendencies 
have  [leen  ponnanont  and  have  always  so  worked  upon  the 
various  fresh  questions  and  problems  whii^h  have  presented 
themselves  during  tlie  last  two  centuries,  that  each  party  has 
had  not  only  a  brilliant  concrete  life  in  its  famous  leaders  and 
zealous  members,  but  also  an  intellectual  and  moral  life  in  its 
principles.  These  principles  have  meant  something  to  those 
who  held  them,  so  that  when  a  fresh  question  arose  it  was 
usually  possible  to  predict  how  each  party,  how  even  tiie  aver- 
age members  of  each  party,  would  regard  and  \nsh  to  deal  with 
it.  Thus,  even  when  the  leaders  have  been  least  worthy  and 
their  aims  least  pure,  an  English  party  luis  felt  itself  ennoble<l 
and  inspirited  by  the  sense  that  it  had  great  objects  to  fight 
for,  a  history  and  traditions  which  imposeti  on  it  the  duty  of 
batthng  for  its  distinctive  principles.  It  is  because  issues  liave 
never  been  lacking  whit-h  t>nnight  these  respective  principles 
into  operation,  forcing  tlit^  one  party  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
order  and  existing  institutions,  the  other  that  of  freedom  and 
what  was  deemed  progress,  that  the  two  English  jiarties  have 
not  degenerated  into  mere  factions.  Their  struggles  for  office 
liave  been  redeemed  from  selfishness  by  the  feehng  that  office 
was  a  means  of  giving  practical  effect  to  their  doctrines. 

But  suppose  that  in  Britain  all  the  questions  which  divide 
Tories  from  Liberals  were  to  l>e  suddenly  settled  and  done  with 
Britain  would  he  in  a  difficulty.  Iler  free  government  has  sc 
long  been  worked  by  the  acti<>n  and  reaction  of  the  ministeri- 
aUsts  and  the  opposition  that  there  would  probably  continue  to 
be  two  parties.  But  they  would  not  be  really,  in  the  true  old 
sense  of  the  terms,  Tories  and  Liberals ;  they  would  be  merely 
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Ins  and  Outs.  Their  combats  would  be  waged  hardly  even  in 
nuiup  Uft  principles,  hut  onl}'  for  place.  The  government  of 
the  country,  with  tho  honour,  power,  and  emoluments  attached 
to  it,  would  still  remain  as  a  prize  to  be  contended  for.  The 
followers  would  still  rally  to  the  leaders  ;  and  friendship  would 
btilJ  bind  the  members  together  into  organized  bodies  ;  while 
dislike  and  suspicion  would  still  arouse  them  against  their  former 
adversaries.  Thus  not  only  the  leaders,  who  would  have  some- 
thing tanjgible  to  gain,  but  even  others,  who  hud  only  their  feel- 
ing to  gratify,  would  continue  to  form  political  clubs,  register 
voters,  deliver  party  harangues,  contest  elections,  just  as  tliey 
dr  now.  The  difference  would  be  that  each  faction  would  no 
longer  have  broad  principles  —  I  will  not  say  to  invoke,  for  such 
principles  would  probably  continue  to  be  invoked  as  hereto- 
fore —  but  to  insist  ou  applying  as  distinctively  its  principles 
to  the  actual  needs  of  the  state.  Hence  quiet  or  fastidious  men 
would  not  join  in  party  struggles  ;  while  those  who  did  join 
would  no  longer  be  stimulated  by  the  sense  that  they  were  con- 
tending for  something  ideal.  Loyalty  to  a  leader  whom  it  was 
sought  to  make  prime  minister  would  be  a  poor  substitute  for 
loyalty  to  a  faith.  If  there  were  no  conspicuous  leader,  attach- 
ment to  the  party  would  degenerate  either  into  mere  hatred 
of  antagonists  or  into  a  struggle  over  places  and  salaries.  And 
atmo6t  the  same  phenomena  would  be  seen  if.  although  the  old 
issues  had  not  \>evn  really  deterniined.  both  the  parties  should 
have  so  far  abandoned  their  former  positions  that  these  issues 
did  not  divide  them,  so  that  each  professed  principles  which 
were,  even  if  different  in  formal  statement,  practicably  indis- 
tingiiinhable  in  their  application. 

This,  which  conceivably  may  happen  in  England  under  her 
new  political  conditions,  is  what  has  happened  witli  the  Am^'rican 
parties.  The  chief  practical  issues  which  once  divided  them  have 
bwn  settled.  Home  others  have  not  been  settled,  but  as  regards 
these,  the  professions  of  the  two  parties  so  far  agree  that  we 
cannot  now  speak  of  any  conflict  of  principles. 

When  life  leaves  an  organic  bod}'  it  becomes  useless,  fetid, 
pewliferous :  it  is  fit  to  be  cast  out  or  buried  from  sight.  What 
life  is  to  an  organism,  priucipli*s  are  to  a  party.  When  they 
which  are  its  soul  have  vaninhed,  its  body  ought  to  diss<dve, 
and  the  elements  that  formeil  it  be  regrouped  in  some  new 
grgaxusm: 
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"  The  limes  have  beea 
Tliiit  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  dio.V 

But  a  party  does  not  always  thus  die.  It  may  hold  together 
long  after  its  moral  life  is  extinct.  Guelfs  and  Ohibellines  warred 
in  Italy  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  Emperor  had  ceased 
to  threaten  the  Pope,  or  the  Pope  to  liofriend  the  cities  of  Lom- 
hardy.  Parties  go  on  contenrUng  because  their  memlx^rs  have 
formed  habits  of  joint  action,  and  have  contracted  hatreds  and 
prejudices,  and  also  because  the  leaders  finti  their  advantage  in 
using  these  habits  and  playing  on  these  ])rejudicc.s.  The  Amer- 
ican parties  now  continue  to  exist,  because  they  1  ave  oxistx*d. 
The  mill  has  been  constructed,  and  its  machinery  goes  on  turning, 
even  when  there  is  no  grist  to  grimi.  But  this  is  not  wholly  the 
fault  of  the  men  ;  for  the  system  of  government  requires  and 
implies  parties,  just  as  that  of  England  does.  These  .systems 
are  maile  to  be  worked,  and  always  have  been  worked,  by  a 
majority ;  a  majority  must  be  cohesive,  gathered  into  a  united 
and  organized  body  :  such  a  botly  is  a  Party. 

When  an  ordinary  Northern  Democrat  was  asked,  say  aJx)ut 
1880,  to  characterize  the  two  i)arlies,  he  usi^d  to  say  that  the 
Repubhcans  were  corrupt  and  incapabief  and  would  cite  in- 
stances in  which  persons  prominent  in  that  party,  or  intimate 
friends  of  its  leaders,  liad  i>een  concerned  in  frauds  on  the  gov- 
ernment or  in  disgrucefnl  lobbying  transautious  in  Congress. 
In  1900  he  was  more  likely  to  allege  that  the  Republican  party  is 
the  party  of  the  rich.  influ*'need  by  the  great  corjjo rations,  whereas 
the  Democrats  are  the  true  friends  of  the  people.  When  you 
press  him  for  some  distinctive  principles  separating  his  own 
party  from  theirs,  he  may  perhaj>s  refer  to  Jefferson,  and  say 
that  the  Democrats  arc  the  i)rot('rU>rs  of  State  rights  and  of 
local  independence,  and  the  Republicans  hostile  to  Iwth.  If 
you  go  on  to  inquire  what  bearing  this  tloctrine  of  State  rights 
has  on  any  presently  debated  issuf^  he  may  admit  that,  for  the 
moment,  it  hju*  none,  but  will  insist  that  should  any  issue  in- 
volving the  rights  of  the  States  arise,  his  party  will  be,  us  always, 
the  guardian  of  American  freedom. 

Tlus  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  predicated  about  the  Democratic 
party.  If  a  question  invohing  the  rights  of  a  State  agaiiLst 
the  Federal  authority  were  to  emerge,  its  instinct  would  lead  it  to 
array  itself  on  the  side  of  the  State  rather  than  of  the  central 
government,  supposing  that  it  had  no  direct  motive  to  do  the 
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oppo«iU*.  Swing  that  at  no  [Kiint  from  the  outliroak  of  the  war 
^clowu  to  1913,oxr.cpt  iu  Lht*  Fifty-thinl  C'ongress  (1803-95),  has  it 
'ssttl  a  majority  in  both  Houses  of  CongrcsK  a«  well  as  the 
^President  in  power,  its  devotion  to  this  principle  has  l)eeii  but 
slightJy  tested,  and  might  not  resist  the  temptation  of  any 
interest  the  other  way.  However,  this  is  matter  of  speculation, 
for  at  present  the  States  fear  no  seriouB  infringement  of  their 
rigbt-9.  So  conversely  of  tlie  Repul)licans.  Their  traditions 
ought  to  dispose  tliem  to  support  Federal  power  against  the 
States,  but,  tlifir  aetion  in  a  concrete  case  would  probably  dei)end 
on  whether  their  party  was  at  the  time  in  condition  to  use  that 
power  for  its  own  purposes.  H  they  were  in  a  minority  in  Con- 
gress, they  would  l>e  httle  incline<l  to  strengthen  C'ongress  against 
the  States.  The  simplest  way  of  proving  or  illustrating  this 
will  \)e  to  run  tjuickly  through  the  questions  of  present  practical 
interest. 

One  of  those  which  most  interests  the  people,  though  of  course 
not  all  the  people,  is  the  regulation  or  extinction  of  the  Uquor 
traflBc.  On  this  neither  party  has  committed  or  will  commit 
itself.  The  traditional  dogmas  of  neither  cover  it,  thougli  the 
Northern  Democrats  have  been  rather  more  disposed  to  leave 
men  to  themselves  than  the  Republicans,  and  rather  less  ame- 
nable to  the  influence  of  ethical  sentiment.  Practically  for  both 
parlies  the  point  of  consequence  is  what  they  can  gain  or  lose. 
Eaf^h  has  clearly  something  to  lose.  The  drinking  part  of  the 
population  is  chiefly  foreign.  Now  the  Irish  have  been  mainly 
DemiM^rat^i,  ao  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North  has  often 
feared  U>  offend  them.  The  Germans  have  been  mainly  Repub- 
lican, so  the  Republicans  are  in  some  districts  equally  l>ound 
over  10  caution.*  It  is  true  that  though  the  parties,  as  parties, 
have  been,  in  almost  all  States,  neutral  or  divided,  Temper- 
ance men  are,  in  the  North  and  Wesrt,*  generally  Republicans, 
wliiskey-men  and  saloon-keepers  generally  Democrats.  The 
Republicans  therefore  more  frequently  attempt  to  conciliate 
the  auti-liquor  party  by  flattering  phrases.     They  suffer  by  the 


*  Rbcct  oounts  for  rourh  !&«  in  politira  than  it  did  in  thr  la.sl  rentury. 

'  *rb»»   Soiithnrn   nrgrwr^  Imvi-  usutilly  vot'-d  for  tho   It^piitilii-HnB,  but  were 

Inquvntly  opposed  to  rrstrictions  on  tin:  sale  of  liriuor.      On  the  other  hand, 

Ibr  bptti-T  clnas  of  Soutliprn  whitcK,  who  arc  of  courec  DcmocraU.  nro  InrKoIy 

T'TTirx^fflnre   nu-n.  und    many  Stairs  haxp   now  eithnr  prohibit^nl   thn  jmiU-    of 

havr  adopted  u  \oval  option  systfin.  under  which  eacrh  county  <leridpa 

.\  will  be  '*wot"  or  "dry"  (i.e.  portuit  or  forbid  the  sale  of  intoxicatits). 
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starting  of  a  Prohibitionist  candidate,  since  he  draws  more  voting 
strength  away  from  them  than  he  does  from  th^  Democrats. 

f'Vee  Trade  v.  Protection  was  another  burninR  question,  and 
more  or  less  so  ever  since  the  early  days  of  the  Union.  The  old 
nontrovprsy  as  to  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  impose 
a  tariff,  for  any  purpose  but  that  of  raising  revenue,  has  been 
laid  to  rest,  for  whetlier  the  people  in  1788  meant  or  did  not 
mean  to  confer  such  a  power,  it  has  been  exerted  for  so  many 
'  years,  and  on  so  superb  a  scale,  that  no  one  now  doubts  its  logai- 
ity.  Before  the  war  the  Democrats  were  advocates  of  a  tarifiF 
for  revenue  only,  i.e.  of  Free  Trade.  A  few  of  them  still  hold 
that  doctrine  in  its  fulness,  but  as  the  majority^  though  they 
have  frequenth'  <leclareti  themselves  to  favour  a  reduction  of  the 
present  system  of  import  duties,  have  not  been  clear  upon  the 
general  principle,  the  party  trumpet  has  given  an  uncertain 
sound.  Moreover,  Peimsylvania  is  Protectionist  on  account  of 
its  iron  industries  ;  several  Southern  States  have  leanings  that 
way  for  the  same  reason,  or  because  they  desire  high  import 
duties  on  their  own  protlucts,  on  sugar  for  instance,  or  on  timber. 
Un^yilling  to  alienate  the  Democrats  of  such  di.stricts,  the  party 
has  generally  sought  to  remain  unpletlged,  or,  at  least,  in  winking 
with  one  eye  to  the  men  of  the  North-west  and  South-east  who 
desired  to  reduce  the  tariff,  it  was  tempte<l  to  wink  with  the  other 
to  the  iron  men  of  Pilt.slnirg  and  the  sugar  men  of  the  Far  South, 

This  division,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  Democratic  party 
from  pas.'iing  in  1913  an  Act  whicli  h\rKoly  reduced  protective 
duties.  It  did  not.  however,  any  more  than  tho  Republicans, 
avow  pure  Free  Trade  principles,  and  though  the  Republicans 
have  been  heretofore  the  high  tariff  part^*,  many  among  them 
have  latterly  shown  themselves  quite  as  desirous  of  seeing 
reductions  made  in  the  present  rates  as  are  the  "revisionist" 
section  of  the  Democrats.' 

Civil  service  reform  long  received  the  lip  ser\ace  of  both  par- 
ties, a  lip  service  expressed  by  both  with  equal  warmth,  and  by 
the  average  professional  politicians  of  both  wnth  equal  insin- 
cerity. Such  reforms  as  have  been  effected  in  the  mode  of  filling 
up  places,  were  either  forced  on  the  parties  by  public  opinion, 
rather  than  carried  through  by  dther,  or  else  were  due  to  the 

*  The  protwth  t  tariff  has  slrurk  its  roots  ao  dw^p  and  rallictd  so  many  intor- 
tistfl  to  Ua  support  thut  id  tho  preaidcntiul  o)f(;(ion»  of  1904  and  1908  tho  ffpni^rul 
inue  of  "tariff  for  revcuue  only"  wus  not  raiHed  at  nil,  though  tbertf  was  Bome 
talk  among  RopublicRDa,  and  far  more  among  Democrat;^  of  tariff  revision. 
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mHghtened  views  of  individuiil  Presidents.  None  of  the  changes 
mode  —  ami  they  are  among  the  most  beneficial  of  recinit 
changes  —  raised  an  issue  between  the  parties.  The  best  men 
in  both  parties  have  supported  the  Ci\il  Semce  Commission 
and  would  extend  the  schemo  still  further ;  the  worst  men  in 
both  would  gladly  get  rid  of  it. 

The  regulation  by  Federal  authority  of  railroads  carrying 
on  commerce  between  the  States  has  attracted  great  attention 
for  many  years.  Neither  party  has  had  anj'thing  distinctive  to 
say  upon  it  in  the  way  either  of  advocacy  or  of  condemnation. 
Both  have  asserted  that  it  is  the  duty  of  railways  to  serve  the 
pe-opie,  and  not  to  tyrannize  over  or  defraud  them,  so  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Acts  passed  in  and  since  1887  with  this  view 
cannot  be  called  party  measures.  The  dis<'UKsion  of  the  sul)ject 
continues,  and  while  some  have  urged  that  it  is  impossible 
effectively  to  regulate  inter-.state  railroad  traffic  without  regu- 
lating all  railroad  traffic,  a  few  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  the  National  government  ought  to  acquire  all  the  railroads 
of  the  country.  But  neither  party  is  committed  to  a  particular 
line  of  policy.  So  also  both  profess  themselves  eager  to  restrain 
the  abuse  of  their  powers  by  corporations,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
monopolies. 

Finances  have  on  the  whole  been  well  managed,  and  debt  paid 
off  with  surprising  speed.  But  there  have  been,  and  are  still, 
serious  problems  raised  by  the  condition  of  the  currency.  In 
1896  the  great  majority  of  the  Democratic  party  pledged  itself 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silver ;  but  a  section  important  by  its 
social  and  intellectualinfiuonce  seceded  and  ran  acandidateof  its 
own.  The  schism  has  l)een  healed  by  the  drojiping  of  the  free 
ailvi-r  issue,  and  a  Currency  Act  was  paased  in  VM  the  working 
of  which  will  Ije  closely  watched.  The  matter  is  not  now  a 
party  issue. 

As  regards  the  extension  and  government  of  territories  out- 
aide  the  North  American  Continent,  the  Democratic  party  did 
not  approve  the  acquisition  of  the  Philii)pinps,  and  haa  an- 
nounced an  intention  to  withdraw  therefrom  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently may  be,  but  there  has  been  no  controversy  between 
it  and  the  RepubUcans  over  the  administrative  policy  to  be 
followed  there  and  in  Puerto  Rico. 

It  ia  the  same  oa  regards  (pK^stions  belonging  to  the  sphere 
of  State  pohtics,  such  as  woman  suffrage,  or  ballot  n^form,  or 
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child  Inbour,  or  an  eight-hour  law,  or  convict  labour.  Neither 
party  has  any  distinctive  attitude  on  these  matters ;  neither  is 
more  likely,  or  less  likely,  than  the  other  to  piuss  a  measure 
dealing  with  them.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  tl»e  general 
doetrine  of  laissezftnre  as  ojjposed  to  governmental  interference. 
Neither  Republicans  nor  Democrats  can  be  said  to  l»e  friends  or 
foes  of  State  interference  :  eaeh  will  advocate  it  when  there  seems 
a  practically  useful  object  to  be  seeured,  or  when  the  popular 
voice  seems  to  call  for  it.  It  is  the  same  with  foreign  policy. 
Both  parties  are  practically  agreed  not  only  as  to  the  general 
principles  whieh  ought  t<j  rule  the  conduct  of  the  country,  but  as 
to  the  application  of  these  principles,  and  this  has  been  shown 
even  In  a  matt-er  which  raised  so  many  difTienit  q\iestions  a.s  the 
condition  of  Mexi<M»  has  done  since  the  fall  of  President  Diaz. 
The  j)arty  which  opposes  the  President  may  at  any  given  mo- 
ment  seek  to  damage  him  by  defeating  some  ])articular  proposal 
he  has  made,  but  this  it  will  do  as  a  piece  of  temj^rary  strategy, 
not  in  pursuance  of  any  settled  doctrine. 

Yet  one  cannot  say  that  tlierc  is  to-tiay  no  difference  between 
the  two  great  parties.  There  is  a  difference  of  spirit  or  senti- 
ment perceptible  even  by  a  stranger  when,  after  ha^^ng  mixed 
for  some  time  with  n»embers  of  the  one  he  begins  to  mix  ^^^th  those 
of  the  other,  and  doubt le.^s  more  patent  to  a  native  American. 
It  resembles  (though  it  is  less  marked  than)  the  tUfference  of 
tone  and  temper  between  Tories  and  LiheraLs  in  luiglaml.  The 
intellectual  view  of  a  Democrat  of  the  better  sort  h&s  been  not 
quite  the  same  as  that  of  his  Rei)ublican  coin])eer.  Each  of 
course  thinks  nicaidy  of  the  other;  but  while  the  Democrat 
has  generally  deemed  the  Repul)Ucan  '"dangerous"  {i.e.  likely 
to  undermine  the  Constitution),  the  Republican  was  more  apt 
to  think  the  Democrat  (at  lea.'^t  in  tlie  North)  low  toned  or 
reckless.  So  in  England  your  Lil>eral  used  to  fasten  on  stupidity 
as  the  characteristic  fault  t»f  the  Tory,  while  the  Tory  sus|>ect(»d 
the  morals  and  religion  more  than  he  despised  the  intelligence 
of  the  Radical,  But  these  statements,  generally  true  of  Demo- 
crats and  Repubhcans  from  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  till 
near  the  end  of  the  century,  have  latterly  been  less  applicable. 
There  is  still  a  contrast  between  the  larger  and  mtire  radical 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  older  school  of  Repubh- 
cans, but  the  conservative  section  of  the  Democrats  differ  very 
httle  from  the  conservative  Republicans  ;  and  there  are  radical 
Republicans  whose  views  are  shared  by  plenty  of  Democrats, 
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This  approximation  seemH  to  indicate  that  the  time  for  a  reron- 
stniL'tioii  uf  partie*i  is  apj)roacliing  ;  but  party  organizations  are 
strong;  tilings,  and  often  interfere  with  the  course  of  natural 
evolution. 

It  cannot  be  charged  on  the  American  parties  that  they  have 
drawn  towards  one  another  \\y  forsaking  their  old  principles. 
It  i?^  time  ifiat  has  changed  the  circuniHlances  of  the  country, 
and  made  those  old  jirinciph's  inapplicable.  An  eminent  jour- 
naht^t  rcxuarkiHl  to  me  in  10()8  that  the  two  gn^at  parties  were 
like  two  bottles.  Each  bore  a  label  denoting  tlic  kind  of  liquor 
it  contjiinwl.  Imt  each  wtm  empty.  This  at  any  rate  may  be  said, 
tUMi  ti»e  parties  may  seem  to  have  erred  rather  by  having  clung 
tiMi  long  to  out-worn  issues,  and  by  neglecting  to  discover  and 
work  out  new  principles  capable  of  solving  the  problems  which 
now  p4Tplex  the  country.  In  a  country  .so  full  of  change  and 
movemout  as  America  new  questions  are  always  coming  up,  and 
must  be  answered.  New  troubles  surrotmd  a  government, 
and  a  way  must  bt^  found  to  escape  from  thera ;  new  diseases 
attack  the  nation,  and  have  to  be  cured.  The  duty  of  a  great 
party  is  to  face  these,  to  find  answers  and  remedies,  applying  to 
the  fact.s  of  the  hour  the  doctrines  it  has  lived  by,  so  far  as  they 
ant*  .still  applicable,  and  when  they  have  ceased  to  he  applicable, 
thinking  out  new  doctrines  confonnable  to  the  main  principles 
and  tendencies  which  it  represents.  This  is  a  work  to  be  accom- 
plishci-1  by  its  ruling  minds,  while  tljc  habit  of  party  loyalty  to 
the  leaders  powerfully  serves  to  diffuse  through  the  mass  of 
followers  the  conclusions  of  the  leaders  and  the  reasonings  they 
have  employed. 

"'But,'*  the  European  readier  may  ask,  "is  it  not  the  inter- 
est ad  well  as  the  duty  of  a  party  thus  to  adapt  itself  to  new  con- 
<litions?  Does  it  not,  in  failing  to  do  so,  condemn  itself  to 
sterility  and  impotence,  ultimately,  indeed,  to  superses-sion  by 
8ome  new  party  which  the  needs  of  the  time  have  created?" 

Tliis  is  what  usually  happens  in  Europe.  Probably  it  "will 
happen  in  the  long  run  in  America  also,  unless  the  parties  adapt 
thems<»lves  to  the  new  issues,  just  as  the  Whig  party  fell  in  1852- 
57  lierause  it  faile<i  to  face  the  problem  of  slavery.  That  it 
happens  more  slowly  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  completeness 
and  strength  of  the  party  organizations,  which  make  the  enthu- 
Ba&nin  generated  Ijy  ideas  less  necessary,  partly  to  the  growing 
prt»niinettcc  of  'social '  and  'labour'  as  well  as  economic  questions, 
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on  which  both  parties  are  equally  eager  to  conciliate  the  massee, 
and  equally  unwilling  to  proclaim  definite  views,  partly  to  the 
fact  that  several  questions  on  which  the  two  great  parties 
still  hesitate  to  take  sides  are  not  presently  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  country.  Something  is  also  due  to  the  smaller 
influence  in  America  than  in  Europe  of  individual  leaders.  Eng- 
lish parties,  which  hesitate  long  over  secondary  questions,  might 
hesitate  longer  than  is  now  their  practice  over  vital  ones  also, 
were  they  not  accustomed  to  look  for  guidance  to  their  chiefs, 
and  to  defer  to  the  opinion  which  the  chiefs  deliver.  And  it  is 
only  by  courage  and  the  capacity  for  initiative  that  the  chiefs 
themselves  retain  their  position. 
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The  less  there  is  in  the  tenets  of  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats to  make  their  character  intelligible  to  a  European  reader, 
so  much  the  more  desirable  is  it  to  convey  some  idea  of  what 
may  be  called  their  social  and  local,  their  racial  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal complexions. 

The  Republican  party  was  formed  between  1854  and  1856 
chiefly  out  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Whig  party,  wth  the  addition 
of  the  Abolitionists  and  Free  Soilers,  who,  disgusted  at  the 
apparent  Rubser\ience  to  the  South  of  the  leading  Northern 
Whigs,  had  for  some  time  previously  acted  as  a  group  by  them- 
selves, though  some  of  them  had  been  apt  to  vote  for  Whig  can- 
didates. They  had  also  recruits  from  the  Free  Soil  Democrats, 
who  had  severed  themselves  from  the  bulk  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  some  of  whom  claimed  to  be  true  JeiTersoiiians  in 
joining  the  party  wliich  stood  up  against  the  spread  of  slavery.' 
The  Republicans  were  therefore  from  the  first  a  Northern  party, 
more  distinctly  so  than  the  Federalists  had  been  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  century,  and  much  more  distinctly  so  than  the 
Whigs,  in  whom  there  had  been  a  pretty  strong  Southern  element. 

The  Whig  element  brought  to  the  new  party  solidity,  poUti- 
cal  experience,  and  a  large  numl)er  of  wealthy  and  influential 
adherents.  The  Abolitionist  element  gave  it  force  and  eu*hu- 
ftiasm.  qualities  invaluable  for  the  crisis  which  came  in  1861 
with  the  secession  of  all  save  four  of  the  slave-holding  States. 
During  the  war,  it  drew  to  itself  nearly  all  the  earnestness,  patriot- 
ism, religious  and  moral  fervour,  which  the  North  and  West 
cont-ainefl.  It  is  still,  in  those  regions,  the  party  in  whose  ranks 
respectable,  steady,  pious,  well-conducted  men  are  to  be  looked 

'  Thp  nanin  RepuMiran  wns  icivea  to  the  new  party  not  without  the  hope 
ol  thereby  nuLking  it  easier  for  these  old  school  DemocntA  to  join  it,  for  in 
Jcfl«noD*B  d&y  hia  party  had  been  callwl  Republican. 
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for.  If  you  find  yourself  dining  with  one  of  "the  l>cat  people" 
in  any  Now  England  city,  or  in  Philadoli>hi!i,  or  in  Cincinnuti, 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  or  Minneapolis  you  assume  that  the  gu(\st 
^tting  next  you  is  a  Republican,  tliough  less  confidently  than  in 
English  county  society  you  would  assume  your  neighbour  to  l»e 
u  Tory  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  may  sometimes  ho  wrong,  but  in  three 
Closes  out  of  four  you  will  be  right.  In  New  York  tlir  presump- 
tion is  weaker,  though  even  there  you  will  Ix*  right  three  times 
out  of  five.  One  may  say  that  all  over  the  North,  the  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  professional  men  of  the  smaller  perhaps 
even  more  than  of  the  larger  towns,  have  tended  to  be  Republi- 
cans. So  too  have  the  farmers,  particularly  in  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  although  there,  as  well  :\,s  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
growth  of  what  in  called  *'radicaUsm"  has  o<'casionally  strength- 
ened the  Democratic  vote.  The  working  c!as.s  in  the  cities  is 
divided,  but  the  mon^  solid  part  of  it,  the  church-goers  and  total 
al>atainers,  are  generally  Republicans,  while  some  are  inclined 
to  socialism.  A  number,  still  considerable,  though  of  course 
rapidly  diminishing,  are  veterans  of  the  Civil  War;  and  these 
naturally  rally  to  the  old  flag.  When  turning  southwards  one 
reaches  the  bonlers  of  the  old  slave  States,  everything  is  changed. 
In  Baltimore  the  best  people  are  so  generally  Democrats  that 
when  you  meet  a  Re]>ublican  in  society  you  ask  whether  he  is  not 
an  immigrant  from  New  England.  This  is  less  markedly  the 
case  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  but  in  Virginia,  or  the  C^arolinas, 
or  the  Gulf  States,  very  few  men  of  good  stumling  belong  to  the 
Republican  part3%  which  consists  of  the  lately  enfranchised  ne- 
groes, of  a  certain  number  of  native  whites,  seldom  well  regarded, 
who  organized  and  usetl  the  now  insignificant  negro  vote,  and  who 
in  the  years  that  followed  the  war  were  nuikiug  a  good  thing  for 
themselves  out  of  it ;  of  a  number  of  Federal  officials  (a  number 
very  small  when  the  Democrat-s  are  in  power),  who  have  been 
put  into  Feth'ral  places  by  their  friends  at  Washington,  on  the 
understanding  that  they  are  to  work  for  the  party,  and  of  a  few 
stray  people,  perhaps  settlers  from  the  North  who  have  not  yet 
renounceil  their  old  afliliations.  It  is  not  easy  for  an  educated 
man  to  remain  a  Republican  in  the  South,  not  only  because  the 
people  he  meet^s  in  society  are  Democrats,  but  because  the 
Republican  i)ai'ty  managers  arc  apt  to  be  black  sheep. 

In  such  Middle  States  as  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  to  which 
one  may  for  this  purpose  add  Ohio  ami  Indiana,  and  on  the  Paci- 
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fie  slope,  the  parties  are  nearly  balanced,  and  if  one  regards  State 
as  well  a*?  national  elections,  the  majority  of  votes  is  seen  to  sway 
now  this  way  now  that,  a.s  the  circumstances  of  the  hour,  or  local 
.causes,  or  the  merits  of  individual  candidates,  may  affect  the 
popular  mind.     Pennsylvania  is  now,  as  she  has  been  since 
1860,  a    Republican    State,  owing  to    lier  interest  in  a  pro- 
elective  tariff.     New  York,  whose  legislature  has  been  often  Re- 
publican, is  in  presidential  elections  still  to  be  deemed  doubtful. 
In  all  these  States,  the  better  sort  of  people  have  been  mostly 
'Republicans.     It  ia  in  that  party  you  look  to  find  the  greater 
! number  of  the  ])hilanthropi8ts,  the  men  of  culture,  the  financial 
magnates  und  other  personsof  substance  who  desire  to  see  things 
go  on  quietly,  with  no  shocks  given  to  business  (^mfidence  by 
fash  legislation.     These  are  great  elements  of  strength.     They 
Were  gained  for  the  Republican  party  by  its  earlier  history,  which 
-drew  into  it  in  the  days  of  the  war  those  patriotic  and  earnest 
roung  men  who  were  afterwards  the  leading  elderly  men  in  their 
;ive  neighbourhoods.    Against  them  there  was  for  a  time 
■96)  to  be  set  the  tendency  of  a  section  of  the  Republican 
ty,  a  section  small  in  numbers  but  including  some  men  of 
character  and  intelligence,  to  br'^ak  awa^',  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  bolt" 
From  the  party  platform  and  "ticket."     This  section  explained 
conduct  by  declaring  that  the  great  claims  which  the  party 
lecl  on  the  confidence  of  the  country  by  its  resistance  to 
ivery  and  its  vigorous  proscL-utiun  uf  the  war  had  been  for- 
Fcited  by  mal-administration  since  the  war  ended,  and  by  the 
;andaLs  which  ha<l  gathered  round  some  of  its  conspicuous 
ires.     If  intelligence  and  cultivation  dispose  their  possessors 
desert  at  a  critical  moment,  the  party  would  have  been  stronger 
ithout  this  element,  for,  as  everybody  kno^vs,  a  gooil  party 
tan  is  he  who  stands  by  hia  friends  when  they  are  wrong.     That 
rtip  was  mostly  reabsorbed  into  the  Republican  ranks.     But 
»mewh&t  later  another  tendency  to  division  appeare<l  in  the 
isition  of  some  Republicans,  especially  in  the  North-west, 
fast^T  and  further,  especially  in  economic  legislation,  than 
le  moneyed  men  wishefl  to  follow.     No  open  schism  has  so  far 
esulte<I,  hut  the  antagonism  of  tendency  is  manifest. 
The  Democratic  party  has  suffere<l  in  the  North  and  West 
■tly  the  opposite  causes  to  the  Republican.     It  was  long 
d  by  its  sympathy  with  the  Soi»th,  and  by  the  oppo- 
jition  of  a  considerable  section  within  it  (the  so-called  Copper- 
o 
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heads)  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  shadow  hung  heavy 
over  it  till  the  complete  pacification  of  the  South  and  growing 
prominence  of  new  questions  lx?gan  to  call  mon's  niinds  away 
from  the  war  years.  From  1809  to  1S85  it  profited  from  being 
in  opposition.  Saved  from  the  opportunity  of  abusing  patron- 
age, or  becoming  entangled  in  administration  jobs,  it  was  able 
to  criticize  freely  the  blunders  or  vices  of  its  opponents.  It  may 
however  }>e  doubted  whether  its  party  managers  were,  take  them 
all  in  ail,  either  wser  or  purer  than  those  whom  they  critieizod, 
nor  did  they  seem  to  inspire  any  deeper  trust  in  the  niinils  of 
impartial  citizens.  When,  as  several  times  happened,  the  Dem- 
ocrats obtained  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
their  legislation  was  not  higher  in  aim  or  more  judicious  in  the 
ohoice  of  means  tlian  that  ^>■hit■h  Republican  congresses  have  pro- 
duced. Hence  the  tendency  to  fall  away  from  the  Republican 
ranks  of  1872-96  enured  to  the  benefit  of  the  Democrats  less 
than  might  have  been  expected.  In  1890  the  emergence  of  the 
Free  Silver  question  as  a  burning  issue  producerl  a  serious  breach 
in  the  party,  the  consequences  of  which,  thougii  it  was  to  outward 
appearance  healed  in  the  presidential  nomination  of  1904  did  not 
for  some  time  disappear.  The  Democratic  party  iiu-lu<lcs  not 
only  nearly  all  the  talent,  education,  and  wt^alth  of  th*t  Soiith, 
together  with  the  gn^at  liulk  of  th(*  Southern  farmers  :md  poorer 
whites,  but  also  a  res])ectable  minority  of  good  men  in  the 
Middle  States  and  the  North-west,  and  a  slightly  smaller 
minority  in  the  rural  parts  of  New  England.' 

In  these  last-mentioned  districts  its  strength  lies  cliiefly  in 
the  cities,  a  curious  contrast  to  those  earlier  days  wlien  Jefferson 
was  supjxirte<l  by  the  farmers  and  Hamilton  by  the  townsfolk.' 
But  the  large  cities  have  now  a  population  milike  anything 
that  existed  in  thasc  distant  days,  a  vast  ignorant  fluctuat- 
ing mass  of  people,  many  of  them  recently  aihnitted  to  citizen- 
ship, who  have  little  reason  for  belonging  to  one  party  rather 
than  another,  hut  are  attracted  some  by  the  name  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  some  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  party  of  the 

1  In  the  pTOffldcniuU  elections  of  1004  and  asKiQ  in  1908  two  Southnrn  8tat68 
were  eiirrit^d  by  iho  Rfpiil>licuna. 

'  jL'fTiTsuu  n-KarrlctJ  a^Hi-ulture  as  »u  much  the  licut  occupation  for  citiiena 
thnt  hr  was  alnrmp<l  by  the  rumour  that  the  codfish  of  the  North-paatom  coftflta 
were  coming  don-a  to  the  shores  of  VirKinia  nnd  CaroHiiu.  lest  the  people  of 
thoac  Stati-fl  should  "be  temptc^d  to  catch  them,  and  conuncrce,  of  which  we 
have  already  too  much,  receive  an  acceesion." 
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rell-to-clo,  some  by  leaders  belonging  to  their  own  races  who  have 

risen  to  influence  in  its  ranks.     The  adhesion  of  this  mob  gives 

je  party  a  alight  flavour  of  rowdyism,  as  it-^  old  associations  used 

^to  give  it,  to  a  Puritan  palate,  a  slight  flavour    of    irreligion. 

lOt  so  long  ago,  a  New  England  f  lea<x>n  —  the  deacon  is  in  Amcr- 

;« the  type  of  solid  respectability  ^  would  have  found  it  as  hard 

[to  vote  for  a  Democratic  candidate  as  an  English  archdeacon  to 

rote  for  a  Yorkshire  Radical.     But  these  old  feelings  are  wearing 

iway.     A  new  generation  of  voters  has  arisen  which  never  saw 

ivery,  and  cares  little  about  Jefferson  for  good  or  for  evil. 

lis  generation  takes  parties  as  it  finds  them.     Even  among  the 

ilder  voters  there  has  been  a  change  within  recent  years.     Many 

if  the  bestr  Republicans,  who  rememl>ered  the  Democrats  as  the 

larty  of  which  a  strong  section  sympathized  witli  the  slaveholders 

:fore  the  war,  and  disapproved  of  the  war  while  it  was  being 

raged,  looked  with  horror  on  the  advent  to  power  in  1885  of  a 

democratic  president.     The  country,  however,  was  not  ruined 

[liy  Mr.  Cleveland,  either  then  or  in  his  second  term,  but  went 

in  much  as  before,  its  elements  of  good  and  evil  mixed  and 

lonteadiag,  just  as  under  Republican  administrations.    The 

larm  which  the  moneyed  classes  felt  in  1896  had  nothing  to 

[do  with  the  old  controversies,  and  the  association  ■with  the  Dem- 

Tatic  party  of  the  States  where  slavery  prevailed  no  longer 

!reat?es  any  real  prejudice  against  it  in  Northern  minds. 

Race   differences   have  played  a   considerable  part    in   the 

)mpo?ition  of  the  parties,  but  it  is  a  diminishing  part.,  be- 

[cause  in  the  second  and  still  more  in  the  third  generation  a  citizen 

an  American  first  and  foremost  and  loses  rjuickly  the  race  con- 

•lousness  which  his  father  or  grandfather  had.  Besides  the  native 

imencaiis,  there  were  till  about  1890  men  of  five  nationalities 

the  United  States  —  British,  Irish,  Germans,  Scandinavians, 

Vench  Canadians.'    Of  these,  however,  the  English  and  Scotch 

k>se  their  identity  almost  immechately,  being  absorbed  into  the 

?neral  mass  of  native  citizens.    Though  very  numerous,  they 

'  TTwro  havr-  cntrrrd  wince  IBOO  large  moss*^  of  Potiw,  CzfM'hft,  Itotians, 
tuiwUn  J«-wB,  Slovuke  an'l  other  Slavs  from  the  Auatro-HuiiKariiin  monarchy. 
fasymrf,  linuniaus,  Gn.<<>krt,  Syriaujt,  aiid  ArnHMiiiitiM  (at  U>  :ill  uf  which  M.*e 
ipter  XCll)  :  hut  though  iht^ac  nnwor  r-JpmonM  have  incrfii»«?d  rnpirlly  of 
ira.  no  one  of  thmi  can  be  aftirl  to  hfivo  affpotod  the  composition  of  the 
ovtT  the  country  at  Iiltkc.  lu  Stm  York  City  thy  Jews  (of  whom  there 
Aiui  iMW)  tulult  mtUrii)  wefL^  at  first  mosUy  Democrats,  and  the  Itolimia 
:inji.  The«e  new  immigrants  arc  most  numerous  in  the  sreat 
:  '    '   mining  regions. 
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have  hitherto  countpd  for  n{>thinR  politirally,  borauBC  they  have 

either  heen  imiilTfrent  to  politiral  struggles  or  have  vot-ed  from 
the  same  mcidve.s  as  an  average  American.  They  have  to  some 
slight  extent  remained  Britisli  suhjeets,  not  caring  for  the  suf- 
frage, and  those  who  have  adopted  the  United  States  as  their 
country  have  seldom  exertc(i  their  voting  power  as  a  unitt^  w 
body.  ^ 

Far  otherwise  T\ith  the  Irish.  Thej'  have  retained  their  na- 
tional spirit  and  disposition  to  act  together  iiito  the  second,  rarely 
however  into  the  thirds  generation ;  they  were  a  factor  potent 
in  Federal  and  still  more  putent  in  city  pohtics.  Now  the 
Irish  were  for  u  ^ood  while  nearly  a!l  Democrats.  The  exodus 
from  Ireland,  which  had  been  considerable  as  far  back  as  1812, 
swelled  in  1817  (the  year  after  the  famine)  to  vast  proportions ; 
and  was  from  the  first  a  source  of  help  to  the  Democratic  party, 
probably  [>ecause  the  latter  was  less  Protestant  in  sentiment  than 
the  Whig  party,  and  was  already  dominant  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  the  Irish  first  became  a  power  in  polities.  The 
aversion  to  the  negro  which  they  soon  developed,  made  them, 
when  the  Hepublican  party  arose,  its  natural  enemies,  for  the 
RepublicaiLS  were,  both  during  an<I  after  the  war,  the  negro's  pa- 
trons. Before  the  war  ended  the  Irish  vote  had  come  to  form  a 
large  part  of  the  Democratic  strength,  and  Irishmen  were  promi- 
nent among  the  politicians  of  that  party:  hence  newcomers 
from  Ireland  usually  enlisted  under  its  banner.  Of  late  years, 
however,  there  have  been  plenty  of  Irishmen,  and  indeed  of 
Irish  leaders  and  bosses,  among  the  Republicans  of  the  great 
cities;  and  statesmen  of  that  party  often  sought  to  "placate" 
and  attract  the  Irish  vote  in  ways  too  familiar  to  need  descrip- 
tion. It  is  now,  except  in  a  few  cities,  far  less  of  a  solid  vote, 
Irish  immigration  having  much  declined. 

The  German  immigration,  excluding  of  coiu*se  the  early  Ger- 
man settlements  in  Pennj-sylvania,  began  rather  later  than  the 
Irish  ;  and  as  there  was  some  jealousy  tietween  the  two  races, 
the  fact  that  the- Irish  were  already  Democrats  when  the  Ger- 
mans arrived,  was  one  reason  why  the  latter  were  more  inclined 
to  enrol  themselves  as  Republicans,  while  another  was  to  l)e 
found  in  the  fact  that  German  exiles  of  1849  were  naturally 
hostile  to  slavery.  The  Germans  usually  Ijecame  farmers  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States,  where,  finding  the  native  farmers 
mainly  Republicans,  they  imitated  the  politics  of  their  neigh- 
bours.    That  there  are  many  German  Democrats  in  the  great 
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cities  may  l>e  asmtwd  to  tlie  less  friendly  attitude  of  the  Repub- 
licuns  to  the  liquor  tr:iffie,  for  the  (lernmn  ertlonist  is  faithful  to 
the  l)eer  of  his  fatherland,  and,  in  tlie  ease  of  the  Roman  C^atholic 
ti^rmaiis,  to  the  tacit  alliance  whi^-h  subsisted  in  many  districts 
between  the  CathoUc  Churrli  and  the  Deino<Tats.  Tlie  (Jermans 
are  a  cohesive  race,  keeping  up  national  sentiment  by  festivals, 
gj'ranastic  soeieties,  protiessions,  arul  national  songs,  but  as 
they  tiike  mueh  less  keenly  to  politics,  and  are  not  kept  together 
by  priests,  their  cohesion  is  more  short-lived  than  that  of  the 
Irish.  The  Ainerit^an-born  son  of  a  Cierman  is  already  completely 
an  American  in  feeling  as  well  as  in  practical  aptitude.  The 
German  vote  over  the  whole  Union  may  bo  roughly  estimated  a« 
five-ninths  Re])ublican,  four-ninihs  Democratic.  But  it  is  even 
niort-  Inie  of  the  ( Jermans  than  of  the  Irish  that  in  the  twentieth 
century  they  have  been  ceasing  to  constitute  a  ''solid  vote" 
in  the  older  sense  of  the  term,  and  before  1030  politicians  may 
have  left  off  thinking  of  cither  race  as  a  distinct  voting  entity. 

The  Scandinavians  —  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  with  a  few 
Danes  and  a  handful  of  Icelanders  —  form  a  large  element  among 
the  farmers  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  States,  particularly  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  an<t  the  Dakotas.  So  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  short  exj^erience  the  country  has  of  them,  for  their  im- 
migration did  not  begin  to  swell  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  they  Americanize  even  more  readily  than 
their  Teutonic  cousins  from  the  .'H)Uthem  side  of  the  Baltic. 
However,  both  Swedes  and  Norwegians  are  still  so  far  clannish 
that  in  these  States  lx)th  parties  find  it  worth  while  to  run  for 
ofFiec  now  and  then  a  can<iidate  of  one  or  other,  or  cainbdates 
of  both,  of  these  nationalities,  in  order  to  catch  the  votes  of  his 
or  their  compatriots.*  Nine-tenths  of  them  were  Republicans, 
until  the  rise  of  the  so-called  "People's  Party,"  which  for  the 
linif  detached  a  goo<t  many  ;  and  some  of  those  have  passed  into 
the  IX*mocratic  ranks.  Like  the  Germans,  they  came  knowing 
•notliing  of  American  politics,  but  the  watchful  energy  of  the 
(native  party-workers  enlisted  them  under  a  party  banner  as 
[Boon  as  they  were  admitted  to  civic  rights.     They  make  perhaps 

*  Tlier«  htts  bocD  sonie  slight  jculouay  between  fliwecles  and    NorwegiaDS,  so 
<i.#.t  ■  u.-rf.  thpy  arc  equally  strong  it  is  not  safe  to  put  forward  a  enndidato  of 
'■  wilhuut  plariiiR  on  thn  sutnv  ticket   u  euiiilidntf*  of  the  othiT  also. 
r-'  tliP  population  of  MthiT  race  is  too  email  to  support  a  church    or  a 
[•CK-ul  lostitulioQ  of  its  own,  they  frutertiizo  for  this  purp<we.  feolina  themselves 
tucU  nearer  to  one  auothcr  than  they  are  to  any  other  element. 
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the  best  material  for  sober  and  industrious  agriculturists  that 
America  receives,  being  even  readier  than  the  Germans  to  face 
hardship,  and  more  content  to  dispense  with  alcoholic  »lrinks. 

The  French  Canadians  are  numerous  in  New  England,  and 
in  one  or  two  otiier  Northern  States,  yet  scarcely  numerous 
enough  to  tell  upon  politics,  especially  as  they  frequently  re- 
main British  subjects.  Their  religion  disposes  those  who  be- 
come citizens  to  side  with  the  Democratic  party,  but  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  constitute  what  is  called  *'a  vote,"  and 
occasionally  **go  RepuWican." 

In  the  northern  half  of  the  country,  the  negroes  are  not  gener- 
ally an  important  element,  but  their  vote  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana  is  large  enough  to  h>e  worth  having  whenever  the  State 
is  doubtful,  (iratitude  for  the  favour  shown  to  their  race  hua 
kept  Xhi'Ui  mostly  Republicans.  They  are  seldom  admitted  to  a 
leading  plairc  in  party  organizations,  but  it  is  found  expedient 
in  prtwidential  contests  to  organize  a  "coloured  club"  to  work 
for  the  candidate  among  the  coloured  population  of  a  town.  In 
States  like  Maryland,  Kentucky,  an<l  Missouri,  where  there  are 
plenty  of  wliite  Itcpubliciias,  they  have  voted  steathly  RepubU- 
CAU,  unless  paid  to  abstiiin.  In  the  further  South,  their  mere 
numbers  would  have  cnablcil  them,  wore  they  equal  to  the  whites 
in  intelligence,  wealth,  and  organization,  not  merely  to  carry 
congressional  seats,  but  even  in  some  State-H  to  determine  a  presi- 
dential ele<aion.  But  in  these  three  respe(.*ts  they  are  unspeak- 
ably inferior.  At  first,  under  the  lea^ilership  of  some  white 
adventurers,  mostly  of  the  ''carpt^t-bagger"  claa^,  they  went 
almost  sohd  for  the  liepublican  party ;  and  occa**ionally,  even 
after  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  troops,  they  turned  the 
balance  in  ttA  favour.  Presently,  however,  the  Democrats 
gained  the  upjxT  hand  ;  and  most  of  the  negroes.  l«»8ing  faith 
in  their  f(inner  Ixisses,  and  disco»iraged  by  finding  themselves 
unfit  to  eoi)e  with  a  superior  race,  either  ceased  to  vote  or  found 
themsi'lvi^s  prevented  by  the  whiu-s  from  <ioing  so.  latterly 
the  seven  Southern  States  have  so  alteriHl  tlieir  constitutions 
as  to  exclude  nine-tenthn  of  the  neRroes  from  the  suffrage.* 

Religion  comes  very  little  into  American  party  except  when, 
as  sometimes  lias  hnr»pined,  the  advance  oi  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  Hiirl  tlie  idea  that   slie  exerts  her  influence  to  secure 
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benefits  for  herself,  causes  an  outburst,  of  Protestant  feeling.' 
Iloinan  Catholics  are  usually  Democrats,  because,  except  in 
Maryland,  which  b  Democratic  anyhow,  they  are  mainly  Irish.^ 
CongregationaHsts  and  Unitariaa**,  being  proBumably  sprung 
from  New  England,  are  apt  to  be  Republicans.  Presb>ierian8^ 
Methodists,  Ba()tirits,  Epirtcopulian??,  have  no  special  party  affini- 
ties. They  are  mostly  Repul>licans  in  the  North,  Democrats 
in  tho  South.  The  Mormons  fight  for  their  own  hand,  and  in 
Utalk,  Idaho,  and  Arizona  have  been  wont  to  cast  their  votes, 
under  the  direction  of  their  hierarchy,  for  the  local  party  which 
promised  to  interfere  least  with  them.  Lately  in  Idaho  a  party 
found  it  worth  while  to  run  a  Mormon  candidate. 

The  distribution  of  parties  is  to  some  extent  geographical. 
Wliile  the  South  casts  a  solid  Democratic  vote,  and  thi*  strength 
of  the  Republicans  has  lain  in  the  North-<»ast  and  North-west, 
the  intermetliate  position  of  the  Middle  States  corresponds 
to  their  divi<leil  political  tendencies.  The  reason  is  that  in 
America  colonization  has  gone  on  along  parallels  of  latitude. 
Tlie  tendencie><  of  New  England  reappear  in  Northern  Ohio, 
Nort,hern  lUinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  giving  the 
Republicans  a  general  preckmiinance  in  this  vast  and  swiftly 
growing  We-stern  population,  which  it  takes  the  whole  weight 
of  the  sohd  South  to  l)alance.  This  geographical  4>pi)osition 
doi's  not.  however,  betoken  a  dangrr  of  poUtical  severance. 
The  mat*?rial  interests  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  Nortii-west  ajs 
not  different  from  those  of  the  South  :  free  trade,  for  instance, 
or  a  low  trariff  wnll  make  as  much  and  no  more  difference  to  the 
wheat-grower  of  Illinois  a.s  to  the  rott.nn-grower  of  Texas,  to  the 
iron-workers  of  Teimessee  as  to  the  iron-workers  of  Pennsylvania. 
And  the  existence  of  an  active  Democratic  party  in  the  North 
prevents?  the  victory  of  either  geographical  section  from  being 
felt  UA  a  defeat  by  the  other. 

This  is  an  important  security  against  disruption.  And  a 
similar  sei^urity  against  the  risk  of  civil  strife  or  revolution  is 
to  l^e  found  in  the  fact  that  the  parties  are  not  based  on  or  sensibly 
affected  by  differences  either  of  wealth  or  of  social  jwsition. 
Their  cleavage  is  not  horizontal  according  to  social  strata,  but 
vertical.     This  would  1^  less  true  if  it  were  stated  either  of  the 

*  A»  rwently  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Protective  AKsuriation,  which 
(*ram'*  for  n  tim**  a  pojittcid  factor  in  parts  of  tho  North-west. 

•  In  lUiM  oD'i  1008.  hnwuver,  it  was  helieved  thnt  the  bulk  of  the  Homao 
Catiioh><«,  at  aoy  rate  in  New  York,  nupported  tho  Republican  can^datea. 
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Northern  States  separately,  or  of  the  Southern  States  separately ; 
it  is  true  of  the  Union  taken  as  a  whole.  It  mi^t  cease  to  be 
true  if  one  of  the  new  socialist  or  labour  parties  were  t6  grow 
till  it  absorbed  or  superseded  either  of  the  existing  parties. 
The  same  feature  has  characterized  English  politics  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  most  European  countries,  and  has  been  a 
main  cause  of  the  stability  of  the  English  government  and  of 
the  good  feeling  between  different  classes  in  the  ccHnmunity.^ 

1  Since  1886  the  vast  majority  of  the  rich,  a  proportion  intibaUy  largor 
than  at  any  previous  time,  has  in  Kngland  belonged  to  one  of  the  two  hiitorio 
parties.     But  this  phenomenon  may  not  be  permanent. 


CHAPTER   LVI 


FUBTHEB  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE   PAIITIES 

Gsn>ES  the  two  great  parties  which  have  divided  America 
for  thirty  years,  there  are  two  or  three  lesser  organizations  or 
factions  needing  a  word  of  mention.  About  1820-30  there  was 
a  period  when  one  of  the  two  great  parties  having  melted  away, 
the  other  had  become  split  up  into  two  minor  sections.'  Parties 
were  numerous  and  unstable,  new  ones  forming,  and  after  a  short 
career  uniting  with  some  ot})er,  or  vanishing  allogetlier  from  the 
scene.  This  was  a  phenomenon  pecuhar  to  that  time,  and 
ceased  with  the  building  up  alwut  1832  of  the  Whig  party, 
which  lasted  till  shortly  bofore  the  Civil  War.  But  Tocqueville, 
who  vigite<l  America  in  1831-32,  took  it  for  the  normal  state 
of  a  democratic  commimity,  and  founded  upon  it  some  bold 
generalizations.  A  stranger  who  sees  liow  few  principles  now 
exiirt  to  hold  each  of  the  two  great  mo<lern  parties  together 
will  be  rather  surprised  that  they  have  not  shown  more  tendency 
to  spht  up  into  minor  groups  and  foetioas. 

What  constitutes  a  party  ?  In  America  there  is  a  simple  test. 
Any  section  of  men  who  nominate  candidates  of  their  own  for  the 
prehifiency  and  vice-presi<Iency  of  the  United  States  are  deemed 
a  national  party.  Adopting  this  test  we  shall  find  that  there 
Lately  been  two  or  three  national  parties  in  addition  to  the 
l)licaas  and  Democrats. 

The  first  minor  party  was  that  of  the  Greenbackers,  who  arone 
soon  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  Tliey  fiemandcd  a  large 
issue  of  greenbacks  (i.e.  paper  money,  so  called  from  the  colour 
of  the  notes  issued  during  the  war),  alleging  that  this  must  benefit 
the  f)Oorer  classes,  who  will  obviously  l>e  richer  when  there  is 
jnorc  money  in  the  country.  It  may  seem  incrctliblo  that  there 
d  still  be  masses  of  civilized  men  who  believe  that  money  is 

'•The  same  phonomenon  reappearpd  at  the  break-up  of  tho  Whigs  between 
\lfi52  ftod  1857.  and  Trom  a  like  cauifc. 
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value,  and  that  a  liberal  issue  of  stamped  paper  can  give  the  poor 
more  brea«J  or  better  clothes.  If  there  wen;  a  large  elass  of  ilebt- 
ors,  and  the  idea  was  to  depredate  the  currency  and  leftliem 
then  pay  their  debts  in  it,  one  could  unilerstand  the  propOi>aL 
Such  a  ilejircciation  existed  during  and  iinmecUate'y  after  the 
Civil  War.  As  wages  and  prices  had  rist-n  enLmioasly,  people 
were  receiving  more  money  in  wages,  or  for  gootls  sold,  than  ihey 
had  receivoil  previously,  while  they  were  paying  fixetl  charges, 
such  as  interest  on  mortgage  debts,  in  a  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rency. Tims  the  small  fanners  were  on  the  whole  gainers,  wliile 
creditors  and  persons  with  fixeii  incomes  were  losers.  It  is  true 
that  both  farmers  and  working  men  were  also  paying  more  for 
whatever  they  needed,  food,  clothes,  antl  iiHiging ;  still  they 
seemed  to  have  felt  more  benefit  in  receiving  larger  siuns  than 
they  felt  hanlship  in  paying  out  larger  sums.  Those  who  called 
for  a  great  increase  of  paper  money  did  not  profess  to  wisli  to 
depreciate  the  currency :  nor  were  they  to  £iny  great  extent 
supported  by  a  tlebtor  class  to  which  a  ilepreciated  currency 
would  be  welcome,  as  a  dcl)aried  coinage  serve^l  the  momentary 
occasions  of  medijcviil  kings.  But  the  reeolleetions  of  tlio  war 
time  with  its  abundant  employment  and  high  wages  clung  to 
many  peo[)Ie,  and  were  coupled  with  a  confused  notion  that  the 
more  money  there  is  in  circulation  so  much  the  more  of  it  will 
everybody  have,  so  much  the  better  ofT  will  he  be,  so  much  the 
more  employment  will  capital  find  for  hibour,  and  so  much  the 
more  copious  will  he  the  fertilizing  stream  of  wages  (hfTustnl 
among  the  poor.' 

The  (Jrecnback  party,  whicli  at  first  called  itself  Indepen- 
dent, held  a  national  Noniiiiating  (Vmvention  in  1870,  at  which 
nineteen  States  were  rcprcscntcfh  and  nominat-ed  candidates 
for  prcsiilent  and  vice-president,  issuing  an  emphatic  but  un- 
grammatical  tlenunciation  of  the  financial  ptilicy  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties.  Tlicy  again  put  forward 
candidates  in  ISSO  and  188^4,  but  made  a  poor  show  in  the  vot- 
ing and  presently  melte<l  away,  some  of  those  wdio  had  supported 
it  presently  going  to  recruit  the  Populist  party. 

The  various  Lalwur  or  Socialist  parlies  are  composed,  not  of 

'  The  matter  ia  furtlier  coniplicafpti  by  tht*  fuct  that  the  nutionnl  baak-notM 
isMUcd  by  the  nfitif>nAl  hnnkx  are  gwaranttwd  hy  (tovnrntnfint  houds  deposited 
with  tho  U.S.  treasury,  N>uda  on  whirh  tho  aational  Governmeat  pays  interest. 
The  GrevnbackLTB  dc-airwi  to  substitute  gn^ubacks,  or  so-ciilled  "&»t  money," 
those  bank-notes  u  a  circulating  medium. 
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iculturists  like  the  Greenbackers,  but  chiefly  of  working 
imeQ  in  cities  and  mining  districts,  including  many  of  the 
recent  immigrant.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  precise 
iteneta  of  a.  l^ljour  party,  for  it  Incluiles  persons  of  very 
|variou2s  views,  aome  who  would  Ijg  culled  in  Europe  pro- 
nounced Collectivists,  others  who  wish  to  restrain  the  action 
of  railway  and  telegraph  companies  and  other  so-called  *'tno- 
inoix>hsts,"  Hiitl  of  course  many  who,  while  dissatisfietl  with 
existing  economic  conditions,  and  desiring  to  see  the  working 
cloHses  receive  a  larger  share  of  tlie  good  things  of  the  world, 
.ere  not  prepannl  to  say  in  what  way  these  conrlitions  can  be 
mended  and  this  result  attained.  Speaking  generally,  the  rc- 
jfornis  advocated  by  tlie  leaders  of  the  Labour  party  have  in- 

rhided  the  ''nationahzation  of  the  land,"  the  imposition  of  a 

(regressive  income  tax,'  the  taking  over  of  railroafis  and  tele- 
by  the  National  government,  the  prevention  of  the  im- 
ttion  of  C'liinese  and  of  uny  other  foreign  labourers  who  may 
Jcome  under  contract,  the  restriction  of  all  so-callrd  monojwlics, 
the  forfeiture  of  railroad  land  grants,  the  increase  of  the  currency, 
\Mi€  free  issue  of  inconvertible  paper  and,  above  all,  the  statutory 
restriction  of  hours  of  lal>our.  But  it  must  not  bo  supposetl  that 
,ali  the  Iciuiers,  much  less  all  the  followers,  adopt  all  these  tenets  ; 
fnor  ha«  it  been  always  easy  to  say  who  are  to  be  deemed  its 
'leaders.  It  shows  a  tendency  to  spHt  up  inUj  factions.  Its 
strength  has  lain  in  the  trade  imions  of  the  operative  class,  and 
for  a  time  in  the  enormous  organization  or  league  of  trade  unions 
^that  was  known  as  the  Kniglits  of  Labour:  and  it  is  therefore 

rarmly  interested  in  the  adiiiinistration  of  the  various  State  laws 
[which  affect  strikes  and  the  practice  of  Ijoycotting  by  which 
fttrikos  often  seek  to  prevail.  It  has  mucli  support  from  the 
recent  immigrants  who  fill  the  gr^at  cities,  especially  the  social- 
"isticaliy  incUned  sections  of  the  Germans,  Jews,  Poles,  Czeclis 
'and  other  Austro-Hungarian  Slavs. 

The  Labour  party  did  not  run  a  presidential  camlidate  till 

1S88,  and  was  then  divided,  so  that  it^  strengtii  could  not  be 
twcU  estimated.     But  it  has  been  wont  to  put  forward  candidates 

Thui  WBJ  dnmandcd  by  the  Orf?*»ril>a('k  tintionul  ronvpiitiori  in  its  platforms 

of  1880  and  1S84,  ami  t.y  the  Furmprn'  Alliance  in  l.S!M);   hut  li>j«  than  might  be 

;  Iiiis  l**n  hoard  of  it  in  Amrrica.     Its  adoption  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud 

l;ind  riiuwd  rHinie  uf  tlte  WL'allliier  itiliabilnnts  to  (juit  the  raatnu,  iiud 

uittx  it  hiu  been  niucd  to  u  pretty  hi^h  fimiro  p<>oplo  found  thtit  any 

rortlier  viae  would  he  delet«riotia,  so  the  incroa^c  stopped. 
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in  State  and  city  elections  when  it  saw  a  chance.  It  ran  Mr. 
Henry  George  for  Mayor  of  New  York  City  in  1886,  and  obtained 
the  unexpected  suc<'ess  of  piilling  (37,£K)0  votes  against  90,000 
given  to  the  regular  Democratic,  and  GO,(K)0  to  the  regular  Repub- 
lican candidate  ; '  but  this  su<'ce.s.s  was  not  sustairuHi  in  the  con- 
test for  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Stale  of  New  York  in  1887, 
when  a  vote  of  only  37,000  was  cast  by  the  Labour  party  in  the 
city.  In  1892  one  section,  calling  itsr-lf  the  Socialist  Labour 
Party,  ran  a  presidential  candidute,  but  obtainetl  only  21,164 
votes.  17,956  of  which  came  from  New  York,  the  rest  from  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut.  In  1900 
the  party  which  has  since  called  itaelf  Socialist  was  founde<i. 
Both  thcsa  parties  son.etinics  put  forward  camlidates  in  State 
or  city  elections.  The  Socialists  are  a  s<^niewhat  incalculable 
force  in  State  and  city  politics,  seldom  strong  enough  to  carry 
their  own  candidates,  but  sometimes  able  to  defeat  one  of  the 
regular  parties  by  drawing  away  a  part  of  its  voters,  or  to  ejctort 
a  share  of  the  offices  for  some  of  tlieir  nominees.  It  is  only  in 
some  Stat<«t,  chiefly  Northern  States,  that  cantli<lates  of  this 
complexion  appear  at  all. 

The  Prohibitionists,  or  opponents  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  have  since  1872  regidurly  held  a  national  convention 
for  the  nomination  of  a  presidential  candidate,  and  put  out  a 
ticket,  i.e.  nominated  candidates  for  president  ami  vice-president. 
The  action  of  this  party  has  been  most  frequent  in  the  State 
legislatures,  l^ecause  the  whole  question  of  permitting,  restrict- 
ing, or  abolishing  the  sale  of  intoxicants  is  a  matter  for  the  States 
and  not  for  ( Vmgress.  However,  the  Federal  government  raises 
a  large  revenue  by  its  high  import  duty  on  wines,  spirits,  and 
malt  liquors,  and  also  levies  an  internal  excise.  As  this  revenue 
was  for  some  years  before  1890  no  longer  nee<led  for  the  expenses 
of  the  National  government,  it  was  proposed  to  distribute  it 
among  the  States,  or  apply  it  to  some  new  and  useful  (juriwse, 
or  to  reduce  both  customs  duties  and  the  excise.  The  fear  of  the 
first  or  second  of  these  courses,  which  would  give  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicants  a  new  lease  of  hfe,  or  of  the  third,  which 
would  gnmtly  increiuse  their  consumption,  was  among  the  causes 
which  induee<l  tlie  ProljiV>itionists  to  enter  the  arena  of  national 
politics ;  and  they  further  justified  their  contiuct  in  doing  so  by 

•  In  1874  when  a  Ijibour  eandidate  v/ob  firat  run  for  the  New  York  mayoralty 
ho  obtaiaed  ouly  bctwoca  3000  and  4U00  vut(*9. 
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propo«ng  to  amend  the  Federal  Coastitution  for  the  purposes 
of  prohibition,  and  to  st>op  the  sale  of  intoxicants  in  the  Tcrri- 
Uiries  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  are  under  the 
direct  control  of  Cong;resa.*  Their  running  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  has  been  more  <x  demonstration  than  anything  else,  as 
they  cast  a  comparatively  weak  vote,  many  even  of  those  who 
sympathize  with  them  preferring  to  support  one  or  other  of  the 
great  parties  rather  than  throw  awuy  a  vote  in  the  abstract 
a^^rtion  of  a  principle.  One  ought  indeed  to  distinguish  between 
the  Prohil)itionist3  proper,  who  wish  to  stop  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
altogether,  and  the  Temperance  men,  who  are  very  numerous 
among  Republicans  in  the  North  and  Democrats  in  the  South, 
and  who,  while  ready  to  vote  for  Ix)cal  Option  and  a  Higli 
licence  Law.  disapprove  the  attempt  to  impose  absolute  prohibi- 
tion by  general  legislation.-  The  number  of  persons  who  are  both 
thorough-going  Prohibitionists  and  pure  Prohibitionists,  that  is 
to  say,  who  are  not  also  Republicans  or  Democrats,  is  small, 
far  too  amull,  even  when  reinforct^d  b^^  a  section  of  the  ''Tem- 
perance men,*'  and  hy  discontented  Republicans  or  Democrats 

<The  Prohibitionist  pintform  of  1802,  issued  by  their  nntioool  cooveation, 
eoatftined  thr  foUowinK  posaagc:  — 

"TliP  liquor  traffic  ia  a  foe  to  civilisation,  the  arch  oncniy  of  popular  Rovem- 
nipnt,  uad  «  pubJio  nuieuiDcc.  It  is  the  ritivdcl  of  Ihf  fortes  that  eorrupl  politics, 
promntf  poverty  and  crime,  desrude  the  notion's  huroo  life,  thwart  the  will  of 
the  pf<opIr,  and  deliviT  our  country  into  the  hands  of  rnpariouii  clasn  interests. 
All  laws  that  under  the  guise  of  regulation  Icj^lixe  and  protect  this  traffic,  or 
tnake  thr  govcrninent  share  in  itfl  ill-fcottcu  caiiis.  are  'vicious  in  principle  and 
pnwi^tws  a»  a  remedy.'  We  dec<lare  anew  for  the  entire  8iipi)resBion  of  the 
msnufarture,  sale,  importation,  exportation,  and  transportation  of  alcoholic 
liauorf  at  a  bevcraRc  by  Federal  and  State  leieiBlntion,  and  tlic  full  powers  of 
the  gttverunieiit  should  be  exerted  tn  secure  this  result."  In  1908  their  conven- 
tion dcriarcfl  one  of  its  principles  lo  be  "the  submission  by  congrcsa  to  the 
arv:MiLl  States  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  the  manufacture, 
■ale.  importation,  exportation,  or  trnnaportotion  of  alcoholic  liquors  for  beverage 
puTpoaos." 

One  might  have  eipeetod  the  Prohibitionist*  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  the 
■  tariff  on  manufactured  goods  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  main- 
ins  duties  and  an  excise  on  intoxicants  for  the  purpos(?B  of  the  N'a- 
•  ..(111  k-.i>*-niment.  But  this  would  imply  that  Uwst-  beverages  might  still  be 
ronsunii"d.  which  is  just  whut  the  more  anient  spirits  in  the  temperance  party 
refus*'  In  contemplate.  In  1H9'J  they  said;  "Tariff  should  be  levied  only  as  a 
defence  n^iinst  fureign  go\'ernments  which  lay  tanfT  upon  or  bar  out  our  prod- 
ucts  from  their  markets,  revenue  being  incidental." 

'  Many  State  legislatures  have  "placated"  the  Temperance  men  by  enacting 
that  "the  hygienics  of  alcohol  and  its  action  upon  the  human  body"  shall  he 
a  rrgular  subj'X't  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  Whether  this  instnirtion 
duVB  more  grjtxl  or  harm  is  a  rootrnverttHi  point,  us  to  which  sec  the  report  for 
1800  of  the  V.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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who  may  dislike  the  "regular"  candidates  of  their  party,  to  give 
the  Prohibition  ticket  a  chunce  of  success  in  any  State.  The 
importani'p  of  the  ticket  used  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  in  a  doubtful 
State  it  might  draw  away  enough  votes  from  one  of  the  "regular  *' 
candidates  to  leave  hirn  in  a  minority.  Mr.  Blaine  pnjhmbly 
suffered  in  this  way  in  the  election  of  1884,  moKt  of  the  votes  east 
for  the  Prohiliitionist  eandidate  having  come  from  quondam 
Repul'lieans.  On  the  other  hand,  a  case  may  be  ima^ned  in 
which  the  existence  of  an  outlet  or  safety-valve,  such  a.s  a  Pn*- 
hibitionist  ticket,  would  prevent  the  "bolters"  from  one  party 
from  taking  the  more  dangerous  cour.se  of  voting  for  the  candidate 
of  the  opposite  party.  Latterly  the  party  vote  has  been  too 
small  to  make  much  difference. 

The  strength  of  the  IVohihitionist  party  lay  in  the  religious 
and  moral  earncstne-ss  whhh  animates  it  and  made  it  for  many 
purposes  the  successor  and  representative  of  the  Abolitionists  of 
forty  years  ago.  Clcrg>inen  were  prominent  in  its  conventions, 
and  women  took  an  active  part  in  its  work.  Partly  from  its 
trathtions  and  temper,  partly  because  it  believes  that  women 
wouIlI  be  on  its  side  in  elections,  it  advocates  the  extension  to 
them  of  the  eleetornl  franchise.  But  it  has  latterly  lost  much 
of  its  pohticid  importan(!e,  though  temperance  has  advanced 
both  in  the  diffusion  of  its  principles  and  in  practice. 

A  spirit  of  discontent  with  the  old  parties,  and  vague  wish 
to  better  by  legislation  the  condition  of  the  agriculturists, 
caused  the  growth  of  what  was  called  at  first  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  Party,  and  thereafterthe  People's  Party,  or  "Populists." 
In  1889  and  1890  it  rose  suddenly  to  importance  in  the  West 
and  South,  and  secured  some  seats  from  Western  States  in  the 
Fifty-second  and  succeeding  Congresses.  Its  platform  agreed 
in  several  points  with  those  of  the  Grecnbackers  and  Lalx)ur  men, 
but  instead  of  seeking  to  "nationalize"  the  land,  it  desired  to 
reduce  the  taxation  on  real  estate  an<l  to  secure  (among  other 
benefits)  loans  from  the  pul>lic  treasury  to  farmers  at  low  rates 
of  interest.  It  ran  a  candidate  at  the  presidential  election  of 
1892  (carrying  four  States  and  obtaining  one  electoral  vote  in 
each  of  two  others),  l)ut  has  since  then  so  much  rleclined,  that 
in  1908  only  29.108  votes  were  cast  for  the  candidate  whom  it 
nominated.  .-Vlthougli  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
agricultural  life  in  America  arc  likely  from  time  to  time  to  pro- 
duce similar  outbreaks  of  dissatisfaction,  with  impatient  cries 
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For  impractical  rera(HUc?s,  tht*  tendency  hii«  of  recent  years  Iwen 

liowardii  the  formation  of  parties  professiuK  views  of  a  more  or 

:fi8  Collectivist  type.     In  1900,  1904.  1908,  anrl  1912  a  party 

illing  itself  Socialist  and  another  calling  itself  Soeiaii^.t  Labour 
ran  candidates  for  the  presidency ;   and  in  1908  there  also  ap- 

»arcd  an  "Independence  Party,"  which  denounced  the  Re- 

lublirau  and  Democratic  parties  alike.     Of  these  minor  new 

)arties  the  largest  vote  was  in  1912  cast  by  the  Socialist,  901,873. 

[In  190-1  its  vote  had  been  402,321.     In  1912  the  new  Progressive 

nirty  ran  its  candidates. 

The  advo<'ate8  of  Woman  Suffrage  cannot  be  reckoned  a 
!national  party,  because  the  questi«)n  is  one  for  the  States,  and 

?cause  women  have  no  vote  in  presidential  elections  (save  in 
[ten  States).     In  1884  a  woman  was  nominated,  but  did  nut  go 

the  poll.* 

Though  the  group  wliich  went  by  the  name  of  Mugwumps  has 
disapjx'ared,  it  had  a  temporary  significaui-e  whicii  entitles  it  to 
the  meed  of  a  melodious  tear.'  At  the  presidential  election  of 
1884  a  section  of  tixe  Republican  party,  more  important  !jy  the 
lintelligence  and  social  position  of  the  men  who  composed  it 
[than  by  itc*  voting  |>ower,  "boitiMl"  (to  ase  the  teclmical  term) 
ilrom  their  party,  and  refused  to  support  Mr.  Blaine.  Some 
simply  abstained,  some,  obeying  the  impulse  to  vote  which  is 
strong  in  good  citizens  in  America,  voted  for  Mr.  St.  John,  the 
ProhiI>itionist  candidate,  tiiough  well  aware  that  this  was  prac- 
tically the  same  tiling  as  abstention.  The  majority,  however, 
voted  against  their  party  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  Democratic 
candidate ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  transference  of  their 
vote  which  turned  the  balance  in  New  York  State,  and  thereby 
determined  the  issue  of  the  whole  election  in  Mr.  Cleveland's 
favour.  They  were  t^^^reforc  not  to  be  reckoned  as  !i  national 
party,  according  to  the  American  \ise  of  the  term,  beca\ise  they 
did  not  run  a  ticket  of  their  own,  but  supported  a  candidate 
started  by  one  of  *he  regular  parties.  The  only  organization 
they  formc^i  consisted  of  committees  which  held  meetings  and 
difiitributed  literatare  during  the  election,  but  dissolved  when 

*  Sw  further  oa  to  woman  siifTrage,  CbapWr  XCIX. 

*Th*^  uifcrnc  ifl  sftid  to  h**  formod  from  an  Indian  word  drnoting  n  chief  or 
\%gr6  wiar  man.  and  was  applied  by  the  "straight-out"  Republicans  to  Uicir 
jltfiltinic  br^tbmu  ub  «  term  of  ridicule.  It  wm  Hvix  taki-u  up  by  tb(!  latter  as  a 
[imu  vt  coinplimont;  though  the  dcBcriptioo  tbcy  used  iormahy  in  LS84  wua  that 

**  IndirpeadeDt  Republioooa." 
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it  was  ov<^r.  T\wy  maintained  no  permanent  party  ma- 
chinery ;  and  did  not  ant  as  a  distinct  section,  even  for 
the  purposes  of  uj^itation,  at  subsefiumt  presidential  eicc- 
tiona.  Some  of  thorn  have  since  been  absorbed  (especially 
in  New  Engliind  ami  New  York)  into  the  Demorratie  party, 
others  have  retiime<l  to  their  okl  iiffiliations.  Thry  were  not 
so  much  a  section  as  a  Tendency,  persons  in  whom  a  grow- 
ing (iisiKisition  to  a  detached  inflependener  was  for  the  time 
embiKlied.  The  tendency  is  now  rhirfiy  con^ipicinms  in  nui- 
nicipal  politics,  where  it  has  given  birth  to  Goori  Ciovemment 
d\if>s  and  other  civic  associations  intended  to  purity  tlie  ad- 
ministration of  cities. 

The  Mugwumj>s  bore  no  resemblance  to  any  Britisli  party. 
The  tentleney  which  called  thirm  inti>  being  is  discernible 
chiefly  in  Ni^w  Knglanil  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Eiustern  Stat(^s 
generally,  but  it  affects  some  few  persons  scattered  here  and 
there  all  over  the  North  and  West  as  far  as  California.  In  the 
South  (save  in  such  liordcr  cities  as  St.  Lonis  and  LonisvTlle) 
there  were  none,  because  the  Southern  men  who  would,  had 
they  lived  in  the  North,  have  taken  to  Mugwumpism,  were 
in  the  South  Democrats,  There  did  not  Jn  18RI  seem  to  be 
in  the  Democratic  party,  either  in  North  or  South,  as  much 
material  for  a  secession  similar  to  that  of  the  "bolters"  of 
that  year  as  was  then  shown  to  exist  among  the  Republicans. 
In  1893,  however,  an  enormous  "s\\'ing-over"  in  New  York 
State  of  votes  usually  Democratic  to  the  Republican  side, 
provoked  by  the  nomination  of  a  man  <ieemcd  tainted  to  an 
important  judicial  office,  showed  that  the  Mugwump  element 
or  tendency  was  to  be  reckoned  with,  at  least  in  the  North- 
eastern States,  by  both  parties  alike,  and  in  1806  (as  already 
remarked)  many  of  the  richer  and  more  influential  gold  Demo- 
crats '* bolted"  the  party  ticket  and  ran  a  presidential  ticket 
of  their  owti. 

The  reader  must  be  reminded  of  one  capital  difTerence  ]>etween 
tfu»  RepLiblicananfl  Democratic  parties  and  the  minor  ones  which 
have  just  been  mentioned.  The  two  former  arc  absolutely  co- 
extensive with  the  Union.  They  exist  in  every  State,  and  in 
every  comer  of  every  State.  They  have  existed  even  in  the 
Territories,  though  the  inhabitants  of  Territories  have  no  vote 
in  Federal  elections.  But  the  fimr  nunor  parties  that  held 
Conventions  in  the  elections  of  and  since  1900,  did  not  attempt 
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o  maintain  organizations  all  over  tho  Union. ^  The  Populists, 
hough  for  the  moment  strong  in  tlie  West,  had  no  importance 
In  the  Atlantic  States.  Where  these  minor  parties  are  strong, 
or  where  some  question  has  arisen  which  keenly  interests 
them,  they  may  run  their  man  for  State  Kovenior  or  city  mayor, 
or  miiy  put  out  a  ticket  for  Statt*  sfnators  or  As.serahly  men  : 
or  they  may  take  the  often  more  profitai)le  coursic  of  fusing  for 
the  nonce  with  one  of  the  regular  parties,  giving  it  their  vote  in 
return  for  hanng  the  party  nominations  to  one  or  more  of  the 
jelective  offices  assigned  to  their  own  nominee.*  This  helps  to 
kp<'p  a  minor  party  going,  and  gives  to  its  vote  a  practical  result 
therwisc  unattainable. 
Is  there  not,  then,  wrae  European  may  ask,  a  Free  Trade 
Tty?  Not  in  the  American  sense  of  the  wor<i  "party."  The 
^mocratic  party  used  to  stand  for  a  "tariff  for  revenue  only," 
and  there  are  still  more  advocates  of  a  low  rate  of  duties  in  that 
party  than  among  their  opponents.  But  there  is  no  political 
orgaru74Uion  which  devotes  itself  to  the  advocacy  of  free  trade 
by  the  usual  party  methods,  much  less  does  any  one  think  of 
starting  candidates  either  for  the  presidency  or  for  Congress 
upon  a  pure  anti-protectionist  platform. 

NVhy,  consitlering  the  reluctant  hesitancy  which  the  old  parties 
have  been  apt  to  show  in  taking  up  a  clear  and  distinctive  at- 
titude upon  new  questions,  and  formulating  definite  proposals 
regarding  them,  and  considering  also  that  in  the  immense  area 
of  the  United  States,  with  its  endless  variety  of  economic  in- 
terests and  social  conditions,  we  might  expect  local  diversities  of 
Slim  and  view  which  would  here  and  there  cr>'stalUze,  and  so  give 
rise  to  many  Iwal  parties  —  why  are  not  the  parties  far  more 
numerous?  Why,  too,  are  the  parties  so  persistent?  In  this 
changeful  country  one  would  look  for  frequent  changes  in  tenets 
and  methods. 

One  reason  is.  that   there  is  at  present  a  strong  feeling  in 

America  agidnst  any  sentiment  or  organization  which  relies  on 

or  appeals  to  one  particular  region  of  the  coimtry.     Such  local- 

or  sectioaatism  is  hateful^  because,  recalling  the  disunionist 

*  In  1912  the  Socialiflt  pftrty  wa«  thp  only  minor  party  for  which  votcfi  were 
cut  in  e\'cry  Stoto.  The  Prohibitionist  obtained  votes  in  40  States,  and  the 
Boninliiit  Lat>our  in  20. 

I     'The  labour  men  &nrl  Uttfrly  the  Socialists  did  this  pretty  frequcnUy. 
thi*  fmhibittonists  tvar<-p|y  pvnr.     As  to  the  £*rogrossivc  party  in  the  prcai- 
jfratial  clootion  of  1912,  sev  p.  IB4.  poat. 
i  B 
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spirit  of  the  South  which  led  to  the  war,  it  seems  anti-national 
and  unpatriotic.  By  tho  mere  fact  of  its  springing  from  a  local 
root,  ami  urging  a  local  interest,  a  party  would  sot  the  rest  of 
the  country  against  it.  As  a  separately  organizeti  faction  seek- 
ing to  capture  the  Federal  government,  it  could  not  succeed 
against  the  national  parties,  because  the  Union  as  a  whole  is  so 
vast  that  it  would  he  outvoted  by  one  or  other  of  them.  But 
if  it  is  content  to  remain  a  mere  opinion  or  demand,  not  attacking 
either  national  party,  but  willing  to  bestow  the  votes  it  can 
control  on  whichever  will  meet  its  wishes,  it  is  powerful,  because 
the  two  great  parties  v.-ill  bid  against  one  another  for  its  sui>ix»rt 
l)y  flatteries  and  concessions.  For  instance,  the  question  which 
has  interested  the  masses  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  that  of  e-xcluding 
Chinese  immigrants,  and  latterly  Japanese  also,  because  they 
compete  for  work  with  the  whites  and  bring  dowTi  wages.  Now 
if  the  '* anti-Mongolians"  of  California,  Washington,  and  Ore- 
gon were  to  create  a  national  party,  based  on  this  particular 
issue,  they  would  be  insignificant,  for  they  would  have  little 
support  over  five-sixths  of  the  Union.  But  by  showing  that  the 
attitude  of  the  two  great  parties  on  this  issue  will  detenniue 
their  own  attitude  towards  these  parties,  they  control  both,  for 
as  each  desires  to  secure  the  vote  of  California,  Washington, 
and  Oregon,  each  vies  with  the  other  in  promising  and  voting 
for  anti-Asiatic  legislation.  The  position  of  the  Irish  extremists 
was  similar,  except  of  course  that  they  were  a  racial  and  not  a 
geographical  "section."  Their  power,  which  Congress  some- 
times used  to  recognize  in  a  way  scarcely  compatible  with  its 
dignity  or  with  international  courtesy,  lay  in  the  fact  that  as  the 
Republicans  and  Democrats  were  nearly  balanewl,  the  congres- 
sional loaders  of  both  desire<i  to  "placate"  this  faction,  for  which 
neither  had  a  sincere  affection.  An  Irish  party,  or  a  German 
party,  or  a  Roman  Catholic  party,  which  should  run  its  candi- 
dates on  a  sectional  platform,  would  stand  self-condemned  in 
American  eyes  as  not  being  genuinely  American.  But  so  long 
as  it  is  content  to  seek  control  over  parties  and  candidates,  it 
might  exert  an  influence  out  of  proportion  to  its  numbers,  and 
checked  only  by  the  fear  that  if  it  dcmande<l  too  nnich,  native 
Americans  might  rebel,  as  they  did  in  the  famous  Know-nothing 
or  "American"  party  of  1853-58.  The  same  fate  would  befall 
a  party  bascfl  upon  some  trade  interest,  such  as  protection  to 
a  particular  sort  of  manufactures,  or  the  stimulation  of  cattle- 
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breeding  as  against  ahcop.  Such  a  party  might  succeed  for  a 
time  in  a  State,  an<i  might  dictate  its  terms  to  one  or  both  of  the 
.batioiial  parties ;  but  when  it  attempted  to  be  a  national  party 
ill  would  become  ridicuiou?^  ami  fall. 

A  second  cau.^e  of  the  pheuomt'uon  which  I  am  endeavouring 
[to  explain  may  be  found  in  the  enormous  trouble  and  expense 
fnxjuired  to  found  a  new  national  party.  To  iuflurncc  the  votes, 
even  to  reach  the  cars,  of  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of 
'p<x>ple,  is  an  undertaking  to  be  entered  on  only  when  some 
I  really  great  cause  fires  the  national  imagination,  disposes  the 
people  to  listen,  persuades  the  wealthy  to  spend  freely  of  their 
t8ul>stance.  It  took  sLx  years  of  intense  work  to  buiki  up  the 
Republican  party,  which  might  not  even  then  have  triumphed 
in  the  election  of  1860,  but  for  the  split  in  the  ranks  of  its  op- 
ponents. The  attempt  made  in  1872  to  form  a  new  independent 
party  out  of  the  discontented  Republicans  and  the  Democrats 
failed  lamentably.  The  Independent  Republicans  of  1884  did 
[not  venture  to  start  a  programme  or  candidate  of  their  own, 
were  prudently  satisfied  with  helping  the  Dcjnocratic  can- 
lie,  whom  they  deemetl  more  likely  than  the  Republican 
nominee  to  give  effect  to  the  doctrine  of  civil  service  reform 
which  they  were  advocating. 

The  case  of  these  Independents,  or  Mugwumps,  is  an  illustra- 
tive one.     For  many  years  past  there  had  been  complaints  that 
thy  two  old  parties  were  failing  to  deal  with  issues  that  had 
grown  to  be  of  capital  importance,  such  as  the  tarif?,  the  cur- 
rency, the  improvement  of  methods  of  business  in  Congress,  the 
.purification  of  the  civil  3cr\nce  and  extinction  of  the  so-cnlled 
ff>I>o!U  system.    These  complaints,  however,  came  not  from  the 
■men  prominent  as  practical  statesmen  or  politicians  in  the  par- 
etics, but  from  outsiders,  and  largcly-from  the  men  of  intellectual 
^cultivation  and  comparatively  high  social  standing.     Verj^  few 
[<if  «uch  men  took  an  active  part  in  "politics,"  however  in- 
Uerestcd  they  might  be  in  public  affairs.     They  were  amateurs 
W  regards  the  practical  work  of  "running"  ward  meetings  and 
jconventions.  of  framing  "tickets,"  and  bringing  up  voters  to 
the  )>o!I,  in  fart  of  working  as  well  a.s  organizing  that  vast  and 
[coinplicatcil  madiinery  which  an  American  party  needs.     Be- 
lidcii,  it  is  a  costly  machinery,  and  they  did  not  see  where  to 
ind  the  money.     Hence  they  recoiled  from  the  effort,  and  aimed 
It  creating  a  sentiment  which  might  take  concrete  form  in  a  vote, 
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given  for  whichever  of  the  parties  seemed  at  any  particular  time 
most  likely  to  adopt,  even  if  insincerely,  the  principles,  and 
push  forward,  even  if  reluctantly,  the  measures  which  the  In- 
det>enclents  advocate. 

Why,  however,  does  it  so  seldom  hapjx^n  that  the  profes- 
sional politicians,  who  "know  the  rojx^s/'  and  know  where  1o 
get  the  necessary  funds,  sec?k  to  wreck  a  party  in  order  to  found 
a  new  one  more  to  their  mimi?  Because  they  are  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  the  sphere  which  existing  parlies  give  them,  and 
comprehend  from  their  practical  experience  how  hazartlous 
such  an  experiment  would  be. 

These  considerations  may  help  to  explain  the  remarkable 
cohesion  of  parties  in  America,  and  the  strength  of  party  loyalty, 
a  phenomenon  more  natural  in  Europe,  where  momentous  issues 
inflame  men's  passioits,  and  whore  the  hulk  of  the  adherents 
are  ignorant  men,  caught  by  watchwords  and  readily  attracted 
to  a  leader,  than  in  a  republic  where  no  party  has  any  Ix^nefit 
to  promise  to  the  people  which  it  may  not  as  well  get  from  the 
other,  and  where  the  native  voter  is  a  keen-witted  man,  with 
little  reverence  for  the  authority  of  anj'  individual.  There  is 
however  another  reason  flowing  from  the  character  of  the 
American  people.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  associating 
themselves,  and  prone  to  cling  to  any  organization  they  have 
once  joined.  They  are  sensitive  to  any  charge  of  disloyalty. 
They  are  gregarious,  each  man  more  disposed  to  go  ^^^th  the 
multitude  and  do  as  they  do  than  to  take  a  line  of  his  ow^l,* 
and  they  enjoy  '* campaigning"  for  its  own  .sake.  These  are 
characteristics  which  themselves  require  to  be  accounted  for, 
l)ut  the  discussion  of  them  belongs  to  later  chapters.  A  Eu- 
ropean is  surprised  to  see  prominent  politicians  supporting, 
sometimes  efT\isively,  a  candidate  of  their  own  party  wliom 
they  are  known  to  dislike,  merely  because  he  is  the  party  can- 
didate. There  is  a  sort  of  military  discipline  alwut  party 
life  which  has  its  good  as  well  as  its  bad  side,  for  if  it  some- 
times checks  the  expression  of  honest  disapproval,  it  also  re- 
strains jealousy,  abashes  self-seeking,  prevents  recrimination. 

Each  of  the  American  parties  has  usually  been  less  under  the 
control  of  one  or  two  conspicuous  leaders  than  are  British 

'  That  ia  to  say.  thoy  rpsprct  tho  authority  of  the  mass,  to  which  they  thom- 
Ar<lvf:8  hrtong.  though  seldom  that  of  uidi\'idual  leaders.  Sec  poeti.  Chapter 
LXXXV..  The  Fatalism  of  the  Multitude. 
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parties.     So  far  as  tlu«  is  due  to  the  absenn^  of  m«'n  whose  power 
over  the  people  rests  on  the  pos.s(\*sioii  of  brilliant  oratorical  or 
admini-strative  gifts,  it  is  a  part  of  the  riuestion  wliy  there  are 
Bot  more  sueh  men  in  American  public  life,  why  there  are  fewer 
^striking  figures  than  in  the  days  of  JeiTerson  and  Hamilton,  of 
Webster  and  Calhoun.     It  is  hoW(?v«'r  also  due  to  the  peeul- 
iartties   of    tiie   ( 'ouwtitution.     The    want    of   eoneentrution   of 
^power  in  the  legal  governrueut  is  refleetwl  in  the  strueiiire  of 
the  party  system.     The  separation  of  the  legislative  frtnn  the 
[executive  department  lowers  the  uiiportanet^  of  leadership  in 
partie.s,  as  it  weakens  lioth  these  dcpjtrtments.     The  President, 
who  is  presiunably  among  the  leading  men,  does  not  always  find 
it  possible  to  direct  the  poliey  of  his  f)arty,  still  less  speak  for  it 
in  public,  l>eeause  he  represents  tlie  whole  nation.     His  ministers 
[cannot  speak  to  the  people  through  Congress.     In  m-ither  Htjuse" 
of  Congress  is  there  necessarily  any  person  recognized  as  the 
■leader  on  either  side.     As  neither  House  has  the  pi>wer  over 
;ishition  and  administration  possessed  by  such  an  a-sserably 
'Bs  the  French  or  Italian  Chamber,  or  the  EngHsh  House  of 
^Commons,  speeches  delivere*!  or  stratcg>'  liisplayeil  in  it  (io  not 
tell  upon  the  country  with  equal  force  and  directness.     There 
eniains  the  stump,  and  it  is  more  Ijy  the  stumji  than  in  any 
Khcr  way  that  an  American  statesman  speaks  to  the  people. 
tut  what  rILstanees  to  be  traverse^l,  what  fatigufs  to  be  enconn- 
|ti*re«l,  before  he  ran  be  a  living  and  attractive  perst^nality  to  the 
|tlerting  masses  !     An  English  statesman  leaves  Lontlon  at  two 
'clock,  and  six?aks  in  Birmingham,  or  Leeds,  or  Manchester,  the 
ic  evening.     In  a  few  years,  every  great  town  knows  him  like 
Its  own  mayor,  while  the  active  local  politicians  who  fref[ueutly 
in  up  from  their  homes  to  Ivondon  hear  him  from  the  galleries 
►f  the  House  of  Commons,  wait  on  him  in  deputations,  are  in- 
cited to  the  receptions  which  his  wife  gives  during  the  season. 
jKven  railways  and  telegraphs  cannot  make  America  a  compact 
[country  in  the  same  stm.se  that  Britain  is. 

From  the  Civil  War  till  the  end  of  last  century,  neither  Re- 
[publicATis  nor  Democrats  leane<I  on  and  followed  any  one  man 
[fts  Mr.  Oladstofie  and  Lorrl  Reaconsfield,  as  before  them  Lorils 
»rby,  John  Russell,  and  Palmerston,  as  .still  earlier  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Loni  Melbourne,  were  followtnl  in  England.  No  one 
uince  Mr.  Sewaril  exercised  even  so  much  authority  as  Mr. 
Bright  <lid  when  out  of  office,  or  as  Gainbetta  did  in  France,  or 
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Mr.  Parnell  in  Ireland,  over  the  sections  of  opinion  which  each 
of  these  eminent  men  represented. 

How  then  are  the  parties  led  in  Congress  and  the  countr>'? 
Who  directs  their  policy?  Who  selects  their  candidates  for 
the  most  important  posts  7  These  are  questions  which  cannot 
be  adequately  answered  till  the  nature  of  the  party  machijiery 
has  been  describcil.  For  the  moment  I  must  be  content  to  sug- 
gest the  following  as  provisional  answers  :  — 

The  chief  thing  is  the  selection  of  candidates.  This  is  done 
in  party  meetings  called  conventions.  When  a  party  has  a 
policy,  it  is  settled  in  a  convention  and  declared  in  a  docu- 
ment called  a  platform.  When  it  has  no  policy,  the  platfonn 
is  issuetl  none  the  less.  Party  tactics  in  Congress  are  decided 
on  by  meetings  of  the  party  m  each  House  of  Congress  called 
caucuses.  Leaders  have  of  course  much  ttD  do  with  all  three 
processes.  But  they  often  efface  themselves  out  of  respect  to 
the  sentiment  of  equality,  and  because  power  concealed  excites 
less  envy. 

How  do  the  parties  affect  social  life?  At  present  not  very 
much,  at  least  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  because  it  is 
a  comparatively  slack  time  in  politics.  Your  dining  acquaint- 
ances, even  your  intimate  friends,  are  not  necessarily  of  the 
same  way  of  voting  as  yourself,  and  though  of  course  political 
views  tend  to  become  hereditary,  there  is  nothing  to  surprise 
any  one  in  finding  sons  belonging  to  different  parlies  from  their 
fathers.  Social  boycotting  on  political  grouruls,  stu^h  as  largely 
prevaib  in  rural  England,  is  unknown.  In  the  South,  where 
the  recollections  of  the  great  struggle  were  kept  alive  by  tlie 
presence  of  a  negro  voting  power  which  Jiad  to  be  controUwJ, 
things  have  been  different :  and  they  were  different  in  the 
North  till  the  passions  of  civil  strife  had  abated. 

So  far,  I  have  spoken  of  the  parties  only  an  national  organiza- 
tions, struggling  for  and  acting  on  or  through  the  Fetleral  gov- 
ernment. But  it  lijis  already  been  oi)served  (Chap.  XLVI.) 
that  they  exist  also  as  State  and  city  organizations,  contend- 
ing for  the  places  which  States  and  cities  have  to  give,  seeking 
to  control  State  legislatures  and  municipal  councils.  Every 
circumscription  of  State  and  local  government,  from  the  Siat4> 
of  New  York  with  its  nine  milhons  of  inhiil^itiints  dowTi  to 
the  "city"  that  has  just  sprung  up  mund  a  railway  junction 
in  the  West,  has  a  regular  Republican  party  organization,  con- 
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trontefl  by  a  similar  Democratic  organization,  each  running  its 
)vn\  ticket  (i.e.  list  of  candidates)  at  every  election,  for  any 
[cirtice  pertaining  to  its  ow-n  circumscription,  and  each  federated, 
to  Bi>eak,  to  the  larger  organizations  above  it,  represented  in 
liera  and  working  f{»r  them  in  drilling  and  "energizing"  the 
>arty  within  the  area  which  is  the  sphere  of  its  action. 

What  have  the  tenets  of  such  national  parties  as  tl»e  Repub- 

icjins  and  Democrats  to  do  with  the   politics  of  States  and 

ities?     Very  little  with  those  of  States,  because  a  matter  for 

federal  legislation  is  seldom  also  a  matter  for  State  legislation. 

!till  leas  with  lliose  of  cities  or  counties.     Cities  and  counties 

live  not  strictly  speaking  any  political  questions  to  deal  with; 

heir  business  is  to  pave  and  light,  to  keep  the  streets  clean, 

iiaintain  an  efficient  police  and  well-barred  prisons,  adniinister 

the  poor  law  and  charitable  institutions  with  integrity,  judg- 

lent,  and  economy.    The  laws  regulating  these  matters  have 

'pn  alrf-atly  made  by  the  State,  and  the  city  or  county  authority 

nothing  to  do  but  administer  them.    Hence  at  city  and 

[county  elections  the  main  objects  ought  to  be  to  choose  honest 

ind  careful  men  of  business.     It  need  make  no  difference  to  the 

rtion  of  a  mayor  or  school  trustee  in  any  concrete  question 

■hether  he  holds  Democratic  or  Republican  views. 

However,  the  habit  of  party  warfare  has  been  so  strong  as 

draw  all  elections  into  its  vortex  ;    nor  would  either  party 

Fn*l  safe  if  it  neglected  the  means  of  rallying  and  drilling  its 

ipixjrters,  which  State  and  local  contests  stipply.     There  is 

[this  advantage  in  the  system,  that  it  stimulates  the  political 

itorest  of  the  people,  which  is  kept  alive  by  this  perjKHual 

itation.     But  the  multiplicity  of  contests  has  the  effect  of 

Ftnaking  politics  too  absorbing  an  occupation  for  the  ordinary 

citizen  who  has  his  profession  or  business  to  attend  to  ;  while 

the  reauit  claimed  by  those  who  in  Kngland  defend  the  practice 

of  figliting  municipal  elections  on  party  lines,  viz.  that  good 

men  are  induced  to  stand  for  local  office  for  the  sake  of  their 

party,  is  the  hist  result  desired  by  the  politicians,  or  expected 

by  any  one.     It  is  this  constant  labour  which  the  business  of 

politics  involves,  this  ramification  of  party  into  all  the  nooks 

ami  comers  of  local  goverrunent,  that  has  produced  the  class 

of  profes.sional  politicians,  of  whom  it  is  now  time  to  speak. 
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I^HTITUTI0N8  are  said  to  form  men,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that 
men  ^ivf;  to  institutions  their  colour  and  tendency.  It  profits 
little  tL>  Iviiow  tilt'  legal  rules  and  niethotls  and  observances  of 
government,  unless  one  alsi>  knows  something  of  the  human 
beings  who  tend  and  dirtjut  tlna  machinery,  and  who,  by  the 
spirit  in  which  they  work  it,  may  render  it  the  potent  instrument 
of  good  or  evil  ti>  the  people.     Tiie.se  men  are  the  politicians.^ 

What  is  one  to  inclutle  under  this  term?  In  England  it 
usually  denot<is  those  who  are  actively  occupied  in  adminis- 
tering or  legislating,  or  discussing  administration  and  legisla- 
tion. That  is  to  say,  it  includes  ministers  (if  the  Crown,  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  [though  some  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  majority  in  tlic  Huu.se  t>f  IjonJs  care  little  about  politics), 
a  few  leatllng  jiHimalists,  and  a  small  niunbi^r  of  miscellaneous 
persons,  writei-s,  lecturers,  organizers,  agitators,  who  occupy 
themselves  with  tr>ing  to  influence  the  public.  Sometimes 
the  tenn  is  given  a  wider  sweep,  being  taken  to  include  all 
who  lalwur  for  their  political  party  in  the  constituencies,  as 
e.g.  the  chairmen  and  secretaries  of  local  party  associations, 
and  the  more  active  coinnuttce  men  of  the  same  bodies.  The 
fonmvr,  whom  we  may  call  the  Irmer  Circle  men,  are  profes- 
sional politicians  in  this  scase,  and  in  this  sense  only,  that 
politics  is  the  main  though  seldom  the  sole  business  of  their 
lives.  But  at  present  extremely  few  of  them  malce  anything 
by  it  in  the  wsiy  of  money.  A  handful  hope  to  get  some  post ; 
a  somewhat  larger  numl>er  conceive  that  a  seat  in  Parlijiment 
may  enable  thcni  to  jmsh  Hieir  financial  imdertakings  or  make 
them  at  least  more  conspicuous  in  the  commercial  world.  But 
the  gaining  of  a  Hvelihood  does  not  come  into  the  view  of  the 

'  In  Aniprica  (Canada  as  well  aa  the  United  States)  people  do  not  say  "poH- 
tiniant*,"  hut  "the  pnUticiaaa,"  becAuae  the  word  indicat«s  a  class  with  certatQ 
delinrd  Hioractoristics. 
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^■great  majority  at  all.    The  other  class,  who  may  be  called 
^Btlie  Outer  Circle,  are  not  professionals  in  any  sense,  being  pri- 
^m  marily  occupied  with  their  own  avocations ;  and  none  of  them, 
^"  except  in  each  constituency  an  organizing  secretary,  or  regis- 
tration agent,  and  here  and  there  a  paid  lecturer,  makes  any 
profit  out  of  the  work."     Tlie  phenomena  of  France  and  Italy 
I       and  Germany  are  generally  similar,  that  is  to  say.  those  who 
^H  devote  their  whole  time  to  politics  are  a  very  small  class,  those 
^H  who  make  a  li-viug  by  it  an  even  smaller  one.-    Of  all  the  countries 
^H  of  Europe.  Greece  is  that  in  which  persons  who  spend  their  life 
^H  in  politics  seem  to  bear  the  largest  proportion  to  the  whole  pop- 
^V  ulation ;  and  in  Greece  the  pursuit  of  politics  is  usually  the 
pursuit  of  place. 

I    To  see  why  things  are  different  in  the  United  States,  why 
the  Inner  Circle  is  much  larger,  both  absolutely  and  relatively 
to  the  Outer  Circle,  than  in  Europe,  let  us  go  back  a  little  and 
ask  what  are  the  conditions  which  develop  a  politica!  class. 
The  point  has  so  important  a  bearing  on  the  characteristics  of 
American  politicians  that  I  do  not  fear  to  dwell  somewhat  fully 
upon  it. 
In  self-governing  communities  of  the  simpler  kind —  for  one 
may  leave  absolute  monarchies  and  feudal  mouarchies  on  one 
dde  —  the  common  affairs  are  everybody's  business  and  no- 
icial  business.     Some  few  men  by  their  personal  quali- 
a  larger  sliare  of  authority,  and  are  repeatedly  chusen 
fto  be  archons,  or  generals,  or  consuls,  or  burgomasters,  or  lan- 
tdanrnums,  but  even  these  rarely  give  their  whole  time  to  the 
[State,  and  make  little  or  notlung  in  money  out  of  it.    This 
the  condition  of  the  GreeJc  republics,  of  early  Rome,'  of 
cities  of  mediit'val  Germany  and  Italy,  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland  till  very  recent  times. 

Of  course  now  and  then  a  man  who  has  worked  hard  for  his  party  is  ro- 

Iwardfy]  by  a  place,  narristcre  who  have  spent  their  subfltanre  in  contesting 
•cat*  have  a  better  rhnnee  of  judp^iihips.  and  there,  are  usually  Gvu  or  six  prae- 
tuing  counsel  in  the  floufle  of  fonimonfl  who  are  mippoaed  to  contemplate 
Ihe  possibility  of  obtoininK  legal  officp.  But  these  vixsea  am  bo  few  as  to  make 
Uti  prartirul  rlifTcrfincc. 
'  Thr  numlw^r  of  pcntona  who  live  off  politica  by  fCDtting  plaeea  or  by  manipu- 
lacioic  finan(*F  ia  eaid  to  have  incremaed  in  France  of  late  years.  But  it  cannot 
Iw  very  large  even  now. 
'  The  principal  hutiineas  in  life  of  Cincinnatus  was  to  till  his  fieldH,  and  a 
riietiUnrahip  a  mere  interlude.  When  I  waited  on  the  president  of  the  Republic 
c4  AniJofTH,  one  of  tlie  otdejtt  Ftalfw  in  Kiirope.  in  1H7:^,  1  found  him  in  a  red 
■hitt  with  his  coat  off  wieldiuK  a  QiuX  ou  the  floor  of  his  barn. 
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When  in  a  large  country  public  afifairs  become  more  engross* 
ing  to  those  who  are  occupie*!  in  them,  wlien  the  spliere  of  gov- 
ernment widens,  when  ailniinistration  ia  more  complex  and  more 
closely  interlaced  with  tf»e  in<kir^trial  interests  of  tl»e  community 
and  of  the  worhi  at  Uirge,  so  that  tli(»re  is  mort?  to  be  known  and 
to  l)e  considere<l,  tlie  business  of  a  nation  fulls  into  the  hands  of 
the  men  eminent  by  rank,  wealth,  and  ability,  wlio  form  a  sort 
of  governing  class,  largely  hereditary.  The  higher  civil  admin- 
istration of  the  state  is  in  their  hands  ;  they  fill  the  chief  council 
or  legislative  chamber  and  conrhict  itn  debates.  They  have  resi- 
dences in  the  capital,  and  though  they  receive  salaries  when 
actually  filling  an  office,  and  have  opportunities  for  enriching 
tliemselves,  the  majority  possess  independent  means,  and  pur- 
sue politics  for  the  sake  of  fame,  power,  or  excitement.  Those 
few  who  have  not  independent  means  can  follow  their  business 
or  profession  in  the  capital,  or  can  frequently  visit  the  place 
where  their  buairiess  is  carried  on.  This  was  the  condition  of 
Rome  under  the  later  repubhc,*  and  of  EnRlatnl  and  France  till 
quite  lately — indeed  it  is  largely  the  case  in  England  still  ^ — 
as  well  as  of  Prussia  and  Swalen.* 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  conditions  of  tlie  United  States. 

Tliere  is  a  relatively  small  leisured  class  of  persons  engaged 
in  no  occupation  and  of  wealth  sufficient  to  leave  them  free  for 
public  affairs.  80  far  as  such  persons  are  to  be  found  in  the 
country,  for  some  are  to  he  sought  abroad,  they  are  to  be  found 
m  a  few  great  cities. 

There  is  no  class  with  a  sort  of  hereditary  prescriptive  right 
to  public  office,  no  great  families  whose  names  are  known  to 
tlic  people,  and  who.  bound  together  by  cla?is  sympathy  and  ties 
of  relationship,  help  one  another  by  keeping  offices  in  the  hands 
of  their  owm  members. 

The  country  is  a  very  large  one,  and  has  its  political  capital 
in  a  city  without  trade,  without  manufactures,  without  profes- 
sional careers.     Even  the  seats  of  State  governments  are  often 
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'  RuniP  in  the  IhUtt  dayfl  of  the  republic  had  prartirally  become  u  country, 
that  is  In  pay,  thp  ranee  "f  hor  nuthority  autl  tho  maM  of  hpr  public  buKiness 
were  much  ffrt^olor  than  in  any  of  iho  Greek  cities,  even  in  Athcn5  in  the  days 
rif  Pericles.  The  ahnnccs  of  milking  illicit  gniua  were  enumious,  but  coniiued 
to  tt  flmiill  nuniber  of  prriwinfi. 

*  Norway,  the  most  drmocTBtic  of  the  montirchical  countrioa  of  Europe,  is 
the  one  which  haA  probably  the  smallest  claas  of  pt^ntoiu  Doutinuoualy  occupied 
with  politics. 
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»Uoed  ia  comparatively  sumll  towns.'     Hence  a  man  cannot 
irry  on  his  gainful  occuputioa  at  the  same  tiuie  that  he  att^ntJs 
to  "Inner  Circle"  politicH. 

Members  of  Congress  and  of  State  legislatures  arc  invariably 

(hosim  from  the  places  where  they  reside.     Hence  a  porwjn 

lunging  to  the  leisure*!  class  of  a  great  city  cannot  get  into 

le  House  of  Representatives  or  the  legislature  of  his  State 

[cept  us  meralwr  for  a  district  of  hia  own  city. 

The  shortness  of  terms  of  office,  and  the  large  nunilwr  of 

offices  filled   by   election,   nmke   elections   very   frequent.     All 

lese  ejections,  with  trifling  exceptions,  are  fought  on  pnrtj* 

ines,  and  the  result  of  a  minor  one  for  some  petty  local  ftfiice, 

ich  as  county  treasurer,  alTects  one  for  a  more  imjiortant  post, 

.J/,  that  of  member  of  Congress.     Hence  constant  vi^iLance, 

instant  excrtioriH  on  the  spot,  arc  nee/led.     The  list  of  voters 

lUst  be  incessantly  looked  after,  newly-admitted  or  newly- 

stlled  citizens  enrolled,  the  active  local  men  frcfjuently  con- 

ilt-ed  and  kept  in  gcsxl  humour,  meetings  arranged  for,  tickets 

[(i.e.  lists  of  candidates)  for  all  vacant  offices  agreed  upon.    One 

ilection  is  no  soi>ner  over  than  another  approaches  and  has  to 

provided  for,  as  the  English  sporting  man  reckons  his  year 

►y  ''events, "  and  tliinka  of  Newn^arket  after  A.'^cot,  and  of 

jQodwood  after  Newmarket. 

Now  what  do  these  conditions  amount  to  ?  To  tliis  —  A  great 
leal  of  hanl  and  dull  election  and  other  local  political  work  to 
done.  Few  men  of  loi.sure  to  do  it,  and  still  fewer  men  of 
'isure  likely  to  care  for  it.  Nobody  able  to  ilo  it  in  addition 
liis  regular  business  or  profession.  Little  motive  for  anybody, 
whether  leisure!  or  not,  to  do  the  humbler  and  local  parts  of  it 
[(i.e.  so  much  as  concerns  the  minor  elections),  the  partw^  wliieh 
►ring  neither  fame  nor  power. 
If  the  work  is  to  be  done  at  all,  .some  influcemcnt,  other  than 
IP  or  power,  must  clearly  be  found.  Why  not,  some  one  will 
the  sense  of  public  duty?  T  will  speak  of  public  duty 
mtly  :  meantime  let  it  suffice  to  remark  that  to  rely  on 
irjblic  duty  as  the  main  motive  power  in  politics  is  to  assume 
commonwealth  of  angels.     Men  such  as  we  know  them  must 


*  E.g.  The  eoot  of  Rovcrnnipnt  for  Mar>'lond  i.«  .■\nn:ipolis,  nut  BiUtimorc; 
Ohio,  C^»lunibua,  not  CiiirinnAti ;  for  IlUiioiit.  Springfield,  not  Chiiugo ;  for 
SAcrunetito.  not  8an  FraocUro;  for  Wtkflhiufrton,  Olyuipia.  aot 
Twsoauk;   for  Luuisiium,  Butoa  HouKt^*  Qot  Nl-w  Ork-auti. 
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have  some  other  inducement.  Even  in  the  Christian  Church 
there  are  other  than  spiritual  motives  to  lead  it-s  pastors  to 
spiritual  work ;  nor  do  all  poets  write  because  they  seek  to 
express  the  passion  of  their  souls.  In  America  we  tliscover 
a  palpal>le  inducement  to  undertake  the  (Uill  and  toilsome  work 
of  election  politics.  It  is  the  inducement  of  places  in  the  public 
service.  To  make  them  attractive  they  must  be  paid.  They 
are  paid,  nearly  all  of  them,  membersliips  of  Congress  '  and 
other  Federal  plaw's,  State  places  (including  memberships  of 
State  legislatures),  city  and  county  i)laces.  Here  then  —  and 
to  some  extent  even  in  huml>Ier  forms,  such  as  the  getting  of 
small  contracts  or  even  employment  as  lalwurers  —  is  the  in- 
ducement, the  remuneration  for  political  work  performed  in 
the  way  of  organizing  and  olcctionei'ring.  Now  add  that  besides 
the  paid  adrmnistrative  and  legislative  places  which  a  democ- 
racy bestows  by  election,  judicial  places  are  also  in  most  of  the 
States  elective,  ami  holtl  for  terms  of  years  only ;  and  add 
further,  that  the  holders  of  nearly  all  those  achninistrative 
places,  Federal,  StatCi  and  munici|)al,  which  are  not  held  for  a 
fixed  terra,  were,  till  recent  years,  liable  to  be  <(ismissed,  as  in- 
deed many  sHlI  are  so  liable  and  arc  in  practice  dismissed, 
whenever  power  changes  from  one  party  to  another,*  so  that 
those  who  belong  to  the  party  out  of  office  have  a  direct  chance 
of  office  when  their  party  comes  in.  The  inducement  to  under- 
take political  work  we  have  been  searching  for  is  at  once  seen 
to  be  ade<iuate,  ami  only  too  adequate.  The  men  neede^d  for  the 
work  are  certain  to  appear  because  remuneration  is  provided. 
Politics  has  nowl)ecome  a  gainful  profession,  Uke  advocacy,  stock- 
broking,  tiie  dry  gt^Kxis  trade,  or  the  getting  up  of  companies. 
People  go  into  it  to  live  by  it,  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the 
salaries  attached  to  the  places  they  count  on  getting,  second- 
arily in  view  of  the  opportunities  it  affords  of  making  inci- 
dental and  sometimes  illegitimate  gains.  Every  person  in  a 
high  administrative  post,  whether  Feileral,  State,  or  municipal, 
and,  above  all,  every  member  of  Congress,  hsis  opportunities  of 
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*  ThouRh,  Hs  observed  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  pay-nent  of  members  of 
Conerean  doca  not  seem  to  have  any  marked  effect  in  lowerinK  the  type  of 
moDibi'rti.  It  iii  the  (jIBchh  rather  thun  [etiiHlative  putda  that  sustain  the  pro- 
fMidoniiJ  chvtA. 

'  The  proKress  of  the  ci\Tl  semce  reform  movement  has  (treatly  reduced  the 
uuml)(>r  nf  Fedrrul  oflSeers  dismUtK?d  on  n  ohiinKf^  of  nd minis tration :  and  a 
■imilar  reduction  is  going  on  in  some  States  and  oitiea. 
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mdering  services  to  wealthy  indivithials  and  companies  for 
rhich  they  are  willing  to  pay  secretly  in  inom^y  or  in  money's 
rorth.  The  bettor  officials  and  legislators  —  they  are  tlie  great 
ijority,  except  in  large  cities  —  resist  the  temptation.  The 
rorat  succumb  t-o  it ;  and  the  prospect  of  these  illicit  profits 
iders  a  political  career  distinctly  more  attractive  to  an 
inscrupulous  man. 

VV*e  find  therefore  that  in  America  all  the  conditions  exist  for 

producing  a  class  of  men  specially  devoted  to  politiral  work  anri 

making  a  livelihood  by  it.     It  is  work  much  of  which  cannot 

be  done  in  combination  with  any  other  kind  of  regular  work, 

whether  professional  or  commercial.     Even  if  the  man  who 

lit^s  wealth  and  leisure  to  high  intellectual ,»ittainment-s  were 

a  frequent  figure  in  America,  he  wouki  not  take  to  this  work ; 

jlie  would  rather  be  a  philanthropist  or  cultivate  arts  and  letters. 

It  is  work  which,  steatlily  pursued  by  an  active  man,  offers  an 

icorae.     Hence  a  large  number  of  persons  are  drawn  into  it, 

id  make  it  the  business  of  their  life* :  ami  tlie  fact  that  they 

there  as  professionals  has  tended  to  keep  amateurs  out  of  it. 

There  are,  however,  two  qualifications  which  must  be  added 

this  statement  of  the  facts,  ami  which  it  is  best  to  add  at  once. 

One  is  that  the  mere  pleasure  of  politics  counts  for  something. 

(lany  people  in  America  as  well  as  in  England  untiertake  even  the 

immonplace  work  of  local  canvassing  and  organizing  for  the 

:e  of  a  little  excitement,  a  little  of  the  agreeable  sense  of  self- 

iportance.  or  from  that  fondness  for  doing  something  in  asso- 

iation  uith  others  which  makes  a  man  become  secretary  to  a 

sricket  club  or  treasurer  of  a  fund  raised  by  subscription  for 

)mc  purpose  he  may  not  really  care  for.     And  the  second 

qualification  is  that  pecuniary  motives  operate  with  less  force 

in  rural  districts  than  in  cities,  because  in  the  former  the  in- 

)me  obtainable  by  public  office   is  too  small  to    inrluce  men 

work  long  in  the  hope  of  getting  it.     Let  it  therefore  be 

iderstoo*i  timt  what  is  said  in  this  chapter  refers  primarily  to 

jities,  and  of  course  also  to  persons  aiming  at  the  higher  Federal 

iiid  State  offices  ;  anrl  that  I  do  not  mean  to  cleny  that  there  is 

lenty  of  work  done  by  amateurs  as  well  as  by  professionals. 

Ha\nng  th\is  seen  what  are  the  causes  which  prodtice  j)rofe.s- 

Donal  politicians,  we  may  return  to  inquire  how  large  this  class 

oompare<i  with  the  corresponding  class  in  the  free  countries 

>f  Europe,  whom  we  have  called  the  Inner  Circle. 
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In  America  t)ie  Inner  Circle,  that  is  to  saj',  the  persons  who 
make  political  work  the  chief  business  of  life,  for  the  time  being, 
includes  :  — 

First.     All  members  of  lx>th  Houses  of  Congress. 

Secondly,  All  Fe<leral  office-holders  except  the  judges,  who 
ore  irremovable,  and  the  "classified  civil  service.*' 

Thirdly.  A  latRc  part  of  the  mcml>ers  of  State  legislatures. 
How  large  a  part,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  for  it  varies 
greatly  from  State  to  State.  I  should  guess  that  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  California,  Mar>'land,  and  Louisi- 
ana, half  (or  more)  the  members  were  professional  politicians; 
in  Connecticut,  Oliio,  Virginia,  Illinois,  Texas,  perhaps  less  than 
half ;  in  Gcorgia,«Kentucky,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  not  more 
than  one-third  ;  in  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  some  other 
States,  perhaps  even  loss.  But  the  line  between  a  professional 
and  non-professional  politician  is  too  indefinite  to  make  any 
satisfactory  estimate  possible. 

Fourthly.  Nearly  all  State  office-holders,  excluding  all  judges 
in  a  very  few  States,  and  many  of  the  judges  in  the  rest. 

Fifthly.  Nearly  all  hoklcrs  of  paid  offices  in  the  greater  and 
in  man3'  of  the  smaller  cities,  and  many  holders  of  paid  offices 
in  the  counties.  There  are,  however,  great  differences  in  this 
respect  between  different  States,  the  New  England  States  and 
the  newer  States  of  the  North-west,  as  well  as  some  Southern 
States,  choosing  many  of  their  county  officials  from  men  who 
are  not  regularly  employed  on  politics,  although  members  of  the 
dominant  party. 

Sixthly.  A  large  number  of  people  who  hold  no  office  but  want 
to  get  one,  or  perhaps  even  who  desire  work  under  a  munici- 
pality. This  category  includes,  of  course,  many  of  the  "workers** 
of  the  party  which  does  not  comman<l  the  majority  for  the  time 
being,  in  Stat^?  and  municipal  affairs,  and  which  has  not,  through 
the  President,  the  patronage  of  Ferleral  post;?.  It  also  includes 
many  expectants  belonging  to  the  party  for  the  time  being  domi- 
nant, w!»o  are  earning  their  future  places  by  serving  the  party  in 
the  meantime.* 

All  the  above  may  ftiirly  be  cnUed  professional  or  Inner 
Circle  j>('liti<'ians,  but  of  their  number  I  can  form  no  estimate, 
save  that  it  must  Ix?  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  inasmuch 

1  But,  a?  ulreacly  observed,  there  aro  iilno  id  tht>  rural  districts  and  BmaQer 
towus  maax>'  workers  uud  uxpectanta  whp  do  not  look  for  ptares. 
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it  practically  includes  nearly  all  State  and  local  and  most 

•"ederal  oflBce-holdera  aa  well  as  most  expectants  of  public  office.' 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  "work"  of  politics  means  in 

incrica  the  business  of  \vinjuiig  nominatioas  (of  which  more 

ion)  and  elections,  and  that  this  work  is  incomparably  heavier 

id  more  complex  than  in  England,  because  :  — 

(1)  The  voters  are   a  larger  proportion  of  the  population; 

t}  The  government  is  more  complex  (Fe<leral,  State,  and  local), 

\  the  places  filled  by  election  are  therefore  far  more  numcr- 

(3)  Elections    come   at    shorter    intervals ;  (4)  The  ma- 

;ry  of  nominating  candidates  is  far  more  complete  and 

:  (o)  Tlie  methods  of   fighting  elections  require  more 

,  knowledge  and  skill ;  (6)  Ordinary  private  citizens  do 

election  work,  seeing  that  they  are  busier  than  in  Eng- 

iii,  and  the  professionals  exist  to  do  it  for  them. 

I  have  observed  that  there  are  also  plenty  of  men  engaged  in 

►mc  trade  or  profession  who  interest  themselves  in  politics  and 

rork  fur  their  party  without  any  defhiite  hope  of  office  or  other 

'unjary  aim.     They  correspond  to  what  we  have  called  tlie 

Iter  Circle  politicians  of  Europe.     It  is  hard  to  draw  a  line 

ftween  the  two  classes,  because  they  shade  off  into  one  another, 


1  The  loner  Circle  may  in  EDgland  be  roughly  taken  to  include :  — 

Members  of  tho  Bouse  of  Lords,  say        80 

Manben  of  tlio  House  of  CoiuinonB         070 

Editors,  and  chief  writers  on  l«-udios  ncwapnp'.'ra,  say          .  300 

Expectant  candidates  for  House  of  Conunons.  say      .     .     .  450 
IVrsotifl  who  m  esch  oonstiiueucy  d«vott>  must  of  thoir  time 
to   politico,   e.(7.   eccroturica   of  poUtieul  luMOcutious, 

repstnition  agents,  etc.,  say 2A0C> 

1000 

rVrnfiarmtivdy  few  newni^ape^rs  are  primarily  political,  uud  in  oinny  ron- 
•'  *c.ff.  Irish  and  Highland  counticv)  thtre  are  vcr>-  iavr  pt^rsona  orm- 

{  .lical  work.     I  do  not,  therefore,  think  this  estimate  too  low. 

t»if-  LuitcMl  Stntoj!  there  arc  now  out  of  the  whole  number  of  FedLTVil 
about  100.000  which  may  bp  aaid  to  attract  aypiranta  l«  endeavour  to 
;m  by  pfylitical  work.  Allowing  one  expectant  for  each  office  (a  small 
ic*),  and  aaniming  the  Stnte  anri  local  offices  bestowed  aa  the  reward 
ieal  services *to  be  one  and  a  half  times  aa  numerous  aa  the  alxive  Federal 
(thoy  are,  of  counie,  mure  numerous),  and  allowing  ono  expectant 
mich  ofHtf,  we  dhould  have  a  total  of  over  100.0(H)  -f  15U.00O  X  I!  =• 
a  little  le«s  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  employed  in  ruilway 
vork.  Deducting  from  this  total  tho»i*  who,  though  they  work  for  offif'*.  do 
Dot  make  such  work  their  main  bui>incw,  and  those  who  work  with  no 
•peeUl  eye  to  office,  we  should  still  have  a  wry  largo  total,  doubtless  over 
of  peirauns  wboa«  chief  oucupution  and  livelihood  lies  in  polities. 
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there  being  many  farmers  or  lawyers  or  saloon-keepers,  for  in- 
stance, who,  while  pursuing  their  regular  calling,  bear  a  hand 
in  politics,  and  look  to  he  some  time  or  other  rewarded  for  doing 
so.  Wlien  this  exi>ectation  becomes  a  considerable  part  of  the 
motive  for  exertion,  such  an  onn  may  fairly  b(^  calltnl  a  prtifcs- 
siomd,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  for  although  he  has  other 
means  of  livelihood,  he  is  apt  to  be  impregnateii  with  the  habits 
and  sentiments  of  the  professional  class. 

The  proportion  between  Outer  Circle  and  Inner  Circle  men 
is  in  the  United  States  a  sort  of  ozonometer  by  which  the  purity 
and  healthiness  of  the  jwlitical  atmosphere  may  be  tested. 
Looking  at  the  North  only,  for  it  is  hard  to  obtain  trust^vorthy 
data  as  to  the  South,  and  excluding  congressmen,  the  proportion 
of  men  who  exert  themselves  in  politics  without  pecuniary 
motive  is  largest  in  New  England^  in  the  country  parts  of  New 
York,  in  Northern  Ohio,  and  the  North-western  States,  while 
the  professional  [)oliticians  most  abound  in  the  great  cities  — 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Buf- 
falo, Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans, 
San  Francisco.  This  is  because  these  cities  have  the  largest 
masses  of  ignorant  voters,  and  also  because  their  municipal 
govenmients,  handling  vast  revenues,  offer  the  largest  facilities 
for  illicit  gains. 

I  shall  presently  return  to  the  Outer  Circle  men.  Meantime 
let  us  examine  the  professianals  somewhat  more  closely ;  and 
begin  vnth  those  of  the  humbler  type,  whose  eye  is  fixed  on 
a  muuicipal  or  other  local  office,  and  seldom  ranges  so  high  as 
a  seat  in  Congress. 

As  there  are  weeds  that  follow  human  dwellings,  so  this 
species  thrives  best  in  cities,  and  even  in  the  most  crowded 
parts  of  cities.  It  is  knowii  to  the  Americans  as  the  "  ward 
politician,"  because  the  city  ward  is  the  chief  sphere  of  its 
activity,  and  the  ward  meeting  the  first  scene  of  its  e.\i)loits. 
A  statesman  of  this  type  usually  l)egins  as  a  saloon  or  bar- 
keeper, an  occupation  which  ena1>les  him  to  form  a  large  circle 
of  acquaintances,  especially  among  the  ''loafer"  class  who  have 
votes  but  nt>  rea.«ion  for  using  them  one  way  niorc  tlian  another, 
and  whose  interest  in  political  issues  is  therefore  as  limited  as 
their  stock  of  pohtical  knowledge.  But  he  may  have  started 
as  a  lawyer  of  the  lowest  kind,  or  lodging-hou^ie  keeper,  or  have 
taken  to  politics  after  failure  in  store-keeping.    The  education 
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this  class  is  only  that  of  the  elementary  schools  :  if  they  have 
mic  after  lx>yhoo(l  from  Europe,  it  is  not  even  that.  They 
kve  of  coun^  no  comprehension  of  political  qucHtions  or  seal 
ir  political  prineiphw  ;  'ix>liti<*.s  mean  to  them  merely  a  seramhle 
fur  places  or  jobs.  They  are  a^ualiy  vulgar,  sometimes  brutal, 
>t  -SO  oftt*n  f.riiniiial,  or  at  least  the  associates  of  ciiminaLj. 
Iiey  it  IB  who  move  al»out  the  populous  quarters  of  the  great 

I,  form  groups  tluough  whom  they  can  reach  and  control  the 
Eaorunt  voter,  pack  meetings  with  their  creatures. 
Their  methotis  and  their  triumphs  must  be  reserved  for  a 
Iter  chapter.  Tho:*t?  of  them  who  are  Irish,  an  appreciable 
lough  a  diminishing  proportion  in  a  few  cities,  have  seklom 
'Uh  patriotism  to  redeem  the  mercenary  qualit^^  of  their  politics, 
'hey  arc  too  strictly  practical  for  that,  being  regardful  of  the 
ongs  of  Ireland  only  st)  far  as  these  furnish  capital  to  be  used 
rith  Irihh  voters.  Their  most  con-spicuous  virtues  are  shrewd- 
ss,  a  sort  of  rough  good-fellowship  ^vith  one  another,  and  loy- 
ly  to  their  chiefn,  from  wliora  they  expect  promotion  in  the 
riks  of  the  service.  The  plant  thrives  in  the  soil  of  any  party, 
[t  its  growth  is  more  vigorous  in  whichever  party  is  for  the  time 
iminant  in  a  given  city. 

English  critics,  taking  their  cue  from  American  pessimists, 
LVe  often  dcscribetl  these  men  as  spi^Minens  of  the  whole  class 
if  politicians.  Tliis  is  mi.sleiwUng.  The  men  are  bad  enough 
»th  as  an  actual  force  and  as  a  symptom.  But  they  are  con- 
led  to  a  few'great  cities,  those  eleven  or  twelve  I  have  already 
lentioned  ;  it  is  their  achievejnents  there,  and  particularly  in 
'ew  York,  where  the  mass  of  ignorant  immigrants  is  largest, 
hat  have  made  them  famous. 
In  the  sTualler  citi^'s,  and  in  the  country  generally,  the  minor 
>Iiticians  are  mostly  native  Americans,  less  ignorant  and  more 
ipc<rtiible  tium  these  last-mentioned  street  vultures.  The 
Lr-keeping  element  is  represented  among  thejn,  but  tlie  bulk 
•e  |>etty  lawyei's,  officials,  Fwleral  as  well  as  State  and  county, 

people  who  for  want  of  a  iK^tter  occupation  have  turnc<i 
iciv^eekers,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  store-kw'pers,  farmers, 
id  nf^vspjiper  men.  The  great  majority  have  some  regular 
lvr»cation.  so  that  they  are  by  no  means  wliolly  professionals. 
iw  is  of  course  the  business  which  best  fits  in  with  pi)liticB. 
ley  are  only  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  class  to  which  they 
.*lung,  which  is  what  would  l>c  called  in  England  the   lower 
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middle,  or  in  France  the  petite  bourgemsie,  and  they  often  suppose 
themselves  to  be  fighting  for  RepubHcan  or  Demoeratir  prinei- 
ples,  even  though  in  fact  concerned  chiefly  with  pbice  hunting. 
It  is  not  so  much  f)ositive  moral  defects  that  are  to  be  charged  on 
them  as  a  sordiil  and  sclfislx  view  of  pohtics  and  a  laxity,  some- 
times amounting  to  fraud,  in  the  use  of  electioneering  niethtxls. 

These  two  ciassoii  do  the  local  work  and  dirty  work  of  politicH. 
They  are  the  rank  and  file.  Alwve  tlirra  rttand  the  officers  in 
the  political  anny,  the  party  managers,  including  the  memlH^rs 
of  Congrc^  and  cliief  men  in  the  State  legislatur(»s.  and  tiie 
editors  of  influential  ne\VKpapers.  Some  of  tlu^se  have  pushed 
their  way  up  from  the  humbler  ranks.  Others  are  men  of  su- 
perior abihty  and  education,  often  college  graduates,  lawyers 
who  have  had  practice,  leas  frequently  merchants  or  manufac- 
turers who  have  slipped  into  politics  from  business.  There  are 
all  sorts  among  them,  creatures  clean  and  unclean,  as  in  the 
sheet  of  St.  Peter's  vision,  but  that  one  may  say  of  politicians 
in  all  countries.  What  characterizes  them  as  compared  with 
the  corresiwnding  class  in  Europe  is  that  their  whole  time  is 
more  frequently  given  to  political  work,  that  most  of  them  draw 
an  income  from  politics  and  the  rest  hope  to  do  so,  that  they 
come  more  largely  from  the  poorer  and  less  cultivated  than 
from  the  higher  ranks  nf  society,  and  that  they  include  but  few 
men  who  have  pursued  any  of  those  economical,  social,  or  con- 
stitutional studies  wlilch  fonn  the  basis  of  politics  and  legisla- 
tion, although  many  are  proficients  in  the  arts  of  popular  oratory, 
of  electioneering,  and  of  party  management. 

They  show  a  high  average  level  of  practical  cleverness  and 
versatility,  and  often  !^me  legal  knowledge.  Tliey  arc  usually 
correct  in  Hfe,  for  intoxication  as  well  as  sexual  immorality 
is  condemned  by  American  more  severely  than  by  European 
opinion,  but  are  often  charge<l  with  a  low  tone,  with  I'lxity  in 
pecuniary  matters,  with  a  propensity  to  commit  or  to  excuse 
jobs,  with  a  deficient  sense  of  the  dignity  which  public  office 
confers  and  the  responsibiDty  it  implies.  I  shall  elsewhere  discuss 
the  valichty  of  these  charges,  and  need  only  observe  here  that  even 
if  the  years  since  the  Civil  War  have  fumishwl  some  grounds 
for  accusing  the  class  as  a  whole,  there  are  many  brilliant  excep- 
tions, many  leading  politicians  whose  honour  is  as  stainless  and 
patriotism  as  pure  as  that  of  the  best  European  statesmen. 
In  this  general  description  I  am  simply  repeating  what  non- 
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)lilicRl  Americans  themselves  say.  It  is  possible  that  with  their 
■humorous  tendency  to  exaggerate  they  dwell  too  raueh  on 
the  darker  side  of  their  pui>lic  life.  My  outi  belief  is  that  things 
healthier  than  the  ne\vsp.ipers  and  common  talk  lead  a  trav- 
ler  to  believe,  and  that  the  fjlacknc.ss  of  the  worst  men  in  the 
le  cities  has  been  allowed  to  darken  the  whole  class  of  politi- 
la  as  the  smoke  from  a  few  factories  will  darken  the  sky  over 
whole  town.  However,  the  sentiment  I  have  describetl  is  no 
mbt  the  general  sentiment.  "  Politician  "  is  a  term  of  reproach, 
it  merely  among  the  '* superfine  philosophers"  of  New  England 
tUeges.  but  among  the  better  sort  of  citizens  over  the  whole 
fnioa.  "How  did  such  a  job  come  to  be  perpetrate<l ? "  I 
leniber  once  asking  a  casual  acquaintance  who  had  been  point- 
ig  out  some  scandalous  waste  of  pubhc  money.  "Why,  what 
you  expect  from  the  politicians?"  was  the  surprised  answer. 
Assuming  these  faults  to  exist,  to  what  causes  are  they  to  be 
d  ?  Granted  that  politics  has  to  become  a  gainful  pro- 
L,  may  it  not  still  be  practised  uith  as  much  integrity  as 
thcr  professions?  Do  not  the  higher  qualities  of  intellect, 
ie  rijx;  fruits  of  experience  and  study,  tiin  for  a  man  ascendancy 
*re  as  in  Europe?  Does  not  the  suspicion  of  dishonour  blight 
influence  ifvith  a  public  which  is  itself  as  morally  exacting 
that  of  any  European  countrj'  ?  These  are  questions  which 
be  better  arLsweretl  when  the  methods  of  party  management 
ivc  been  descril>ed,  the  quidities  they  evoke  appreciated,  their 
•action  on  men's  character  understood. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  non-professional  or  Outer  Circle 
(liticians,  those  who  work  for  their  party  without  desiring 
ice.  The«ie  men  were  numerous  and  zealous  shortly  before 
nd  during  the  Civil  War,  when  the  great  questioas  of  the  exclu- 
jjon  of  slavery  from  the  Territories  and  the  preservation  of  the 
'nion  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  ti»e  noblest  spirits  of  the  North, 
)men  as  well  as  men.  Xo  country  ever  produced  loftier 
t'pes  of  dauntless  cotirage  and  lincompromisinp;  devotion  to 
Lciple  tlum  William  Lloyd  Clarrison  and  his  fellow-workers 
the  Abolitionist  cause.  Office  came  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
lut  be  would  have  served  his  party  just  as  earnestly  if  there 
been  no  office  to  reward  him.^    Nor  was  there  any  want  of 

'  LinrulD  waa  never  a  profr-wional  priliticiaa,  for  hr  continued  to  practise 
l!nri..r  till  hy  liecamc  Prt'siilcut  ;    but  he  was  m>  ust^fiil  to  liia  party  that 
.   irs  Ill-fore  IKGO  he  haii  I-kh-m  nliligcr]  to  sprnr)  icreal  part  of  hit*  tinm 
M  ,1  work,  aud  probably  some  vould  hiive  cfdled  him  a  profcj^iuual. 
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high-souled  patriotism  in  t)ic  South.  The  people  gave  thex 
blo<j*l  freely,  ami  among  the  Ica^lers  there  were  maiij'  who  offered 
i]p  fine  i^haructers  as  well  a.s  brilhaiit  talents  on  an  altar  whieh  all 
1  *ni  themselves  cleenieil  unhallowed.  Wtien  these  great  issues  were 
Jiuafly  sfttletl.  and  the  generation  who.se  manhood  Jiey  fillet! 
l)(?gaii  to  pass  away,  tliere  wa.s  less  motive  for  ordinary  citizens 
to  trouble  thenuselves  aiiout  iJublic  affairs.  Heiiee  the  pro- 
fessional politicians  law!  the  field  h^ft  free ;  and  as  they  wore 
ready  to  lake  the  troublesome  work  of  orgaiiiziug,  the  onhnary 
citizen  was  oontcnted  to  be  superseded,  and  tliought  hediit  rritjugh 
when  he  went  to  the  poll  for  his  party.  StiU  there  arc  ihstricts 
where  a  good  deal  of  unpaid  and  disinterested  political  work  is 
done.  In  some  parts  of  New  England.  New  York,  ami  Ohio, 
for  instance,  citizen.s  of  fK>sition  fieslir  thetii.selves  t^j  rescue  the 
control  of  local  elections  from  the  waixl  politicians.  In  the  main, 
however,  the  action  of  the  Outer  Circle  consists  in  voting,  and 
this  the  ordinary  native  citiacn  does  more  steadily  and  intelli- 
gently than  anywhere  in  Europe,  urdess  ])erhaps  in  SNvitzerland. 
Doubtless  much  *if  the  work  which  Outer  Circle  politicians  do 
in  Europe  is  in  America  done  by  f>ri)fessioiuils.  But  that  lively 
interest  in  poUtics  which  the  English  Outer  Circle  feels,  and  whieh 
is  not  felt,  save  at  exceptioiujl  moments,  by  the  English  ptiblic 
generally,  is  in  America  felt  by  the  bulk  nf  the  nation,  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  large  majority  of  native  wliite  Americans,  and  even 
by  the  better  sort  of  immigrants,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Ameri- 
can Outer  Circle  comes  nearcT  to  indudingthe  whole  nation  than 
doeii  the  Outer  Circle  of  Englanrl.  Thus  the  influence  which 
counterworks  that  of  professionals  is  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  exprei^sing  itself  constantly  Ihrough  its  countless  voinetii 
in  the  press,  and  more  distinctly  at  frequent  intervals  by  the 
ballot-box.  I  say  ^'counterworks,"  because,  while  in  Europe 
the  leaders  and  still  more  the  average  legislators  share  and  help 
to  make  public  opinion,  in  the  United  iStates  the  politician  stands 
rather  outside,  and  regards  pubhc  opinion  as  a  factor  tn  be 
reckonefi  A\'ith,  much  as  the  sailor  regards  the  winds  and  currents 
that  affect  his  course.  His  primary  aim,  unless  he  be  exception- 
ally disinterested,  is  place  and  income :  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  he  may  be  described  as  a  member  of  a  definite  professioiU' 


CHAPTER   LVIII 

WHY  THE   BEST  MEN   DO   NOT  GO   INTO   POLITICS 

"But,"  some  one  will  say,  who  has  read  the  reasons  just 
assigned  for  the  development  of  a  class  of  professional  politi- 
cians, "you  allow  nothing  for  public  spirit.  It  is  easy  to  show 
why  the  prize  of  numerous  places  should  breed  a  swarm  of  oflfice- 
seekers,  not  so  easy  to  understand  why  the  office-seekers  should 
be  allowed  to  have  this  arena  of  public  life  in  a  vast  country, 
a  free  country,  an  intelligent  country,  all  to  themselves.  There 
ought  to  be  patriotic  citizens  ready  to  plunge  into  the  stream  and 
save  the  boat  from  drifting  towards  the  rapids.  They  would 
surely  have  the  support  of  the  mass  of  the  people  who  must 
desire  honest  and  economical  administration.  If  such  citizens 
stand  aloof,  there  are  but  two  explanations  possible.  Either 
public  life  must  be  so  foul  that  good  men  cannot  enter  it,  or  good 
men  must  be  sadly  wanting  in  patriotism." 

This  kind  of  observation  is  so  common  in  European  mouths 
as  to  need  an  explicit  answer.    The  answer  is  two-fold. 

In  the  first  place,  the  arena  is  not  wholly  left  to  the  profes- 
sionals. Both  the  Federal  and  the  State  legislatures  contain 
a  fair  proportion  of  upright  and  disinterested  men,  who  enter 
chiefly,  or  largely,  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  whose  pres- 
ence keeps  the  mere  professionals  in  order.  So  does  public 
opinion,  deterring  even  the  bad  men  from  the  tricks  to  which 
they  are  prone,  and  often  driving  them,  when  detected  in  a  seri- 
ous offence,  from  place  and  power. 

However,  this  first  answer  is  not  a  complete  answer,  for  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  proportion  of  men  of  intellectual 
anfl  social  eminence  who  enter  pul)lic  life  was  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  smaller  in  America  than  it  was  in  each  of  the  free 
countries  of  Europe.  Does  this  fact  indicate  a  want  of  pubhc 
spirit  ? 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  in  every  country  public  spirit 
were  the  chief  motive  propelling  men  into  public  life.     But  is 
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it  SO  anywhere  now?  Has  it  been  so  at  any  time  in  a  nation's 
history?  Let  any  one  in  England,  ilro]>piag  for  the  moment 
that  self-righteous  attitude  of  which  Eugli^ihnuMi  are  commonly 
accused  i)y  foreigners,  a^k  liimself  how  many  of  those  whom  he 
knows  as  mixing  in  the  puhlie  life  of  his  ovn\  country  have  entered 
it  from  motives  primarily  patriotic,  how  many  have  been  actuated 
by  the  love  of  fame  or  power,  the  hope  of  advancing  their  social 
pretensions  or  their  huslnes,**  relatiima.  There  is  nothing  neces-  ^ 
sariiy  wrong  in  siicJi  fnnns  of  anihition  ;  but  if  we  find  that  they  V 
count  for  much  in  the  public  life  of  one  country,  and  for  compara- 
tively little  in  the  public  life  of  another,  we  nnist  expect  to  find 
the  latter  able  to  reckon  among  its  statesmen  fewer  persona  of 
eminent  intelHgence  and  energy. 

Now  there  are  several  conditions  present  in  the  United  States, 
conditions  both  constitutional  and  social,  conditions  independent 
either  of  political  morality  or  of  patriotism,  which  make  the 
ablest  citizens  less  disposed  to  enter  jHilitical  life  tlian  they  would 
otheru*ise  b<»,  or  than  persons  of  the  same  class  are  in  Europe. 
I  have  already  referred  to  some  of  these,  l>ut  recapitulate  them 
flhortly  here  because  they  are  specially  important  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

The  want  of  a  social  and  commercial  capital  is  such  a  cause. 
To  be  a  Federal  politician  you  must  live  in  Washington,  that 
ifi,  abandon  your  circle  of  home  friends,  your  i)rofcssion  or  busi- 
ness, your  local  public  duties.  But  to  live  in  Paris  or  London 
is  of  itself  an  attraction  to  many  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen. 

There  is  no  class  in  America  to  which  public  political  life  comes 
naturally,  scarcely  any  families  with  a  sort  of  hereditary  right 
to  serve  the  iState.  Noljo<ly  can  get  an  early  and  eiwy  start  on 
the  strength  of  his  name  and  connections,  as  still  happens  in 
several  European  countries. 

In  Rritaiii  or  France  a  man  seeking  to  enter  the  higher  walks       i 
of  public  life  has  more  than  five  hundred  seats  for  wliich  he  may^| 
stand.     If  ItiR  own  town  or  county  is  imiwssible  he  goes  elsewhere,  ^n 
In  the  Unit^l  States  he  cannot.     If  his  own  district  is  already 
filled  by  a  member  of  his  own  party.there  is  nothing  to  be  done, 
unless  he  vAW  condescend  to  undermine  and  supplant  at  the  next 
nominating  convention  the  sitting  mejiiber.     If  he  has  been 
electetl  and  happens  to  lose  Ids  own  re-nornl nation  or  re-t»lection, 
he  camiot  rt^enter  Congress  by  any  other  door.    The  fact  that 
a  man  has  serve<l  gives  him  uo  claim  to  be  aUowed  to  go  on  serv* 
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In  the  Weit,  rotation  has  been  the  rule.    No  wonder  that, 

rhcn  a   political   career   is   eo   precarioas,  men  of  worth  and 

ity  hesitate  to  enii>race  it.     They  cannot  afford  to  be 

out  of  their  life's  course  by  a  mere  accident.* 

Politics  have  been  since  the  Civil  War  less  interesting  or  at 

iv  rale  less  exciting,  than  they  have  in  Europe  during  the  same 

'fiod.     The  two  kinris  of  questioas  which  most  attract  eager  or 

ibitiou«  inind?..  questions  of  foreign  policy  and  of  domestic 

inustitutional  change,  were  generally  absent,  happily  absent, 

'urrcncy  and  tariflf  questions  and  financial  affairs  generally, 

iterual  improvements,  the  regulation  of  railways  and  so  forth, 

V  Important,  no  doubt,  but  to  some  minds  not  fascinating. 

low  few  people  in  the  English  or  French  legislatures  have  mas- 

\  them,  or  would  reli.sh  political  life  if  it  dealt  with  little 

Tbexe  arc  no  class  privileges  or  religious  inequalities  to  be 

rjohshM.     Religion,  so  powerful  a  poUtical  force  in  Europe,  is 

lutaide  iK)lit:cs  altogether. 

In  most  European  countries  there  has  been  for  many  years 

an  upward  pressure  of  the  poorer  or  the  unprivileged  masses, 

pressure  which  has  seemed  to  threaten  the  wealthier  and  more 

articularly  the  btfido\ming  class.     Hence  nienibei-s  of  the  latter 

!la^  have  had  a  strong  motive  for  keeping  tight  hold  of  the  helm  of 

itc.    They  have  felt  a  direct  personal  interest  in  sitting  in  the 

^stature  and  conlrolliog  the  administration  of  their  countr>'. 

Iiis  has  not  been  so  in  America,     It^  great  politicid  issues  have 

*t  hitlierto  l>een  class  issues.     On  the  contrar>'  there  ha-s  been,  till 

""ithin  the  last  few  years,  so  groat  and  general  a  sense  of  economic 

•ity,  whether  well  or  ill  founde<l  I  do  not  now  intiuire,  that  the 

realtliy  and  educated  have  been  contttnt  to  leave  the  active  work 

rf  politics  alone. 

The  division  of  ]e£:iKlative  authority  between  the  Federal 
Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  the  States  further  lessens  the 
Lterest  and  narrows  the  opportmiities  of  a  political  career.  Some 
tf  the  mopt  useful  inembcrs  of  the  English  Farlianitmt  have  been 
to  enter  it  l>y  their  zeal  for  philantfiropic  .schemes  and  social 
torms.    Others  enter  because  they  are  interested  in  foreign 

*  Th**  t*'iHl«*u»'>'  in  3wiliijrliirid  to  n-t'Icct  the  snnie  nion  to  the  legislature 
ifi  tn  p^tdhV  nffiee  has  dniihttrsa  workrrl  as  mui'h  for  pjoct  in  politica  thorp  aa 
■  h'ni'y  wrirlcA  fnr  evil  in  Ihe   Unitod  States.     Men  who  ha\'e 
■irt?*  witirh  tlii»ir  coristitueuoy  disiipprovfs  are  often  ro-olccted 
*»au^    iivvv  '\ri'  thought  huncst  luid  capahlo.     The  cxiutoDco  of  the  rtfsren^ 
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]X)titic9  or  in  commercial  queatioiw.  In  the  United  States  foreign 
politics  and  comincrciaJ  (|UCstiom<  lx4ong  to  Congress,  so  no  one 
will  l>p  loii  I>y  them  to  enter  the  legislature  of  liis  State.  Social 
reforms  antl  philanthropic  enterprises  belong  to  the  State  legisla- 
tures, so  no  one  will  he  led  hy  them  to  enter  C'ongrcss.  The  lim- 
ited sphere  of  each  body  deprives  it  of  the  services  of  many  active 
spirits  who  would  have  been  attnieted  by  it  had  it  di*idt  with  both 
these  sets  of  matters,  or  with  the  particular  set  of  matters  in  wliich 
tbeir  own  particular  interest  happens  to  lie.  j 

In  .\merica  there  are  more  easy  and  attractive  openings  into 
other  careers  than  in  most  European  countries.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  great  West,  the  making  and  financing  of  railways,  the 
starting  of  industrial  or  commercial  enterprises  in  tlie  newer 
States,  offer  a  tempting  field  to  amlntion,  ingenuity,  and  self- 
confKJence.  A  man  without  capital  or  friends  has  a  better  chance 
than  in  Europe,  and  as  the  scale  of  undertakings  is  vaster, 
the   prizes  are  more  seductive.     Hence  nuich   of   the  practical 

ulity  which  in  the  Okl  World  goes  to  ParliaTnentar>-  |>olitics  or 

the  civil  aflministration  of  the  state,  goes  in  .Vmerica  into  busi- 
ness, especially  into  railways  and  finance.  No  class  strikes  one 
more  by  its  splendid  pnu'tical  capacity  tlian  the  class  of  railrc»ad 
men.  It  includes  administrative  nilers,  generals,  diplomatist-s, 
financiers,  of  the  finest  gifts.  And  in  point  of  fact  (as  nill  be  more 
fully  shown  later)  the  railroad  kings  have  of  late  years  swayed  the 
fortunes  of  American  citizens  more  than  the  poUtici;ins. 

The  fascinalit>n  which  p<:)litics  have  for  many  pi^iple  in  England 
is  largely  a  .social  fascination.  Those  who  lielong  by  birth  to  thefl 
upper  cla.sses  like  to  supjiort  tlieir  position  in  county  society  by  ™ 
belonging  to  the  House  of  C-onunons,  or  by  procuring  either  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Jjords,  or  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  theii  county,  or 
I)erhapi(  a  post  in  the  royid  household.  The  ejisiest  path  to  these 
latter  dignities  lies  through  the  Commons.  Those  who  spring 
from  the  middle  class  expect  to  find  liy  means  of  politics  an  en- 
trance into  a  more  fashionable  society  than  they  have  hitherto 
frequented.  Their  wives  A\-ill  at  least  bo  invited  to  the  party  re- 
ceptions, or  they  may  entertain  a  party  chieftain  when  he  comes  to 
address  a  meeting  in  their  town.  Such  induceraeats  gcareely 
exist  in  America.  A  congressman,  a  city  mayor,  even  a  State 
governor,  gains  notlnng  socially  by  liis  position.  There  is  in- 
dited, except  in  a  few  large  eitit*s  with  exclusive  sets,  really 
notliing  in  the  nature  of  a  social  prize  set  before  social  ambi- 
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in,  while  the  rareer  nf  political  ambition  is  even  in  those  cities 
wholly  disjoined  from  smvitil  hiucccss.    The  only  exception  to  this 
lie  occurs  in  Wa^iiin^on,  where  a  senator  or  cabinet  minister 
joys  ex  officio  a  certain  social  rank.' 

None  of  these  cauj?ea  is  riiscretiitable  to  America,  yet,  taken 

>E:cther»  they  go  far  to  account  for  the  large  devclopnient  of 

le  profensional  element  among  politicians.     Putting  the  tijiug 

broadly,  one  may  say  tliat  in  America,  while  politics  are  relatively 

interesting  than  in  Europe  and  leail  to  less,  other  careers  are 

ilatively  more  interesting  and  lead  to  more.* 

It  may  however  be  alleged  that  I  have  omitted  one  significant 

round  for  the  distaste  of  "  the  best  people  "  for  puMic  life,  viz, 

le  bad  company  they  would  have  to  keep,  the  general  vulgarity 

le  in  politics,  the  exposure  to  invective  or  ribaldry  by  huslile 

its  anil  a  reckless  press. 

T  omit  thi.H  grouurl  l>ecause  it  seems  insignificant.     In  every 

nmtry  a  pttlitician  has  to  associate  with  men  whom  he  despises 

distrusts,  and  those  whom  he  most  despises  and  distrusts 

sometimes  those  whose  so-callefl   social  rank  is  highest  — 

le  sons  or  brothers  of  great  nobles.     In  every  countrj'  he  is 

d  to  mi>:represcntation  and  abuse,  and  the  most  galling 

lisreprcsentations  are  not  the  coarse  and  incretlible  ones,  but 

lose  which  have  a  semblance  of  probability,  which  delicately 

Iscolour  his   motives   and   ingeniously   pervert    his   words.     A 

itesman  must  S4X)n  learn,  even  in  decorous  England  or  punc- 

ious  France  or  polished  ItJily.  to  disregarrj  all  this,  and  rely 

tn  his  coascience  for  his  j>eace  of  mind,  and  uixin  liis  conduct 

>r  the  respect  of  his  countrymen.     If  he  can  do  so  in  Enghinil 

France  or  Italy,  he  may  do  so  in  America  also.     No  more  there 

in  in  Europe   has  any  upright  man   been  written  down,  for 

lougli  Uie  American  press  is  unsparing,  the  American  people  are 

*  It  is  the  AAtnP  in  aamr,  thnusli  by  do  moans  in  all.  of  the  cnntona  of  SwUicr- 

>tL      Offire  rarrips  litlli!  or  no  so'^inl  rnnsidr'ration  with  it.     In  *omo  cnntona 

i*"  old  familir^  h.ivf  m>  compl»'tp!y  withHrawn  or  becornp  so  cornplotely  fihiit 

It  fruiii   piililir  offico,  fwipriii  or  t?untonal,  that  it   woul<l   b<*  assuuiffl  that  a 

in  wan  n'^ft^twarily  ii  plflx-inii.     I  rt-m^'mlxT  to  have  bt-ea  UAd  in  Boru 

'iftn  diplomatist  who.  HtrolUnic  with  on»»  of  thp  old  putrininnfi  of  the  Pity, 

At  the  door  of  ihc  Govprnmenl  offiiH's.     "Where  arc  you   Koing?" 

te*5  l)ip  puthctan.     "To  see  one  of  your  ministers  oii  hustueas."      "You  don't 

tn  that  ynti  an*  iroin^  to  speak  to  onp  of  that  cnnaiUf  !  '*   wan  the  reply.     The 

iiiut<T  was,   aa  Swiss  statesroen  Kcnerally  are,  a  porfpctly  respertubln  man ; 

|I  tf>  a  B4^i'Ui*9e  Junker  his  l>cinK  a  iniriistfr  was  PDou^h  to  dUpuniKK  him. 

trui!  even  of  pmlncncc  in  letters  or  art.     A  arpiit  writrr  or  eloquent 
klBorr  hunouivd  und  valued  in  Ainen<'u  thuit  in  ICngland. 
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shrewd,  aiid  sometimes  believe  too  little  rather  than  too  much  e 
of  a  man  whom  the  press  assails.  Although  therefore  one  he 
the  pseudo-European  American  complain  of  newspaper  nolenc 
and  allege  that  it  keeps  him  and  his  friends  from  <loing  their  du 
by  their  country,  and  although  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  fe£ir 
of  newspaper  attacks  deters  a  good  citizen  from  expasing  some 
job  or  jobber,  still  I  could  not  learn  the  name  of  any  able  and 
high-minded  man  of  whom  it  could  be  truly  said  tluit  through 
this  cause  his  gifts  and  virtue*  had  been  reserved  for  private 
life.  The  roughness  of  politics  has,  no  doubt,  some  influence 
on  the  view  which  wealthy  Americans  take  of  a  public  career, 
!)ut  these  are  just  the  Americans  who  think  that  European  politics 
are  worked,  to  use  the  coimnon  phrase,  "  with  kdd  gloves,"  and 
they  are  not  the  class  most  inclined  anyhow  to  come  to  the  front 
for  the  service  of  'he  nation.  Without  denying  that  there  is 
recklessness  in  the  American  press,  and  a  notable  want  of  refine- 
ment in  politics  generally.  I  doubt  whether  these  phenomena  have 
anything  like  the  importance  which  European  \'isitors  are  taught. 
and  willingly  learn,  to  attribute  to  them.  Far  more  weight  is  to 
be  laid  upon  the  difficulties  which  the  organization  of  the  party 
system,  to  be  describe*  I  in  the  following  chapters,  throws  in  the 
way  of  men  who  seek  to  enter  public  life.  There  is,  as  we  shall 
see,  much  that  is  disagreeable,  much  that  is  even  humiliating,  in 
the  initial  stages  of  a  political  career,  and  doubtless  many  a  pil- 
grim turns  back  after  a  short  cxT)erience  of  this  Slough  of  Despond. 
To  explain  the  causes  which  keep  so  much  of  the  finest  intel- 
lect of  the  country  away  fnim  national  business  is  one  thing, 
to  deny  the  unfortunate  results  would  be  quite  another.  Unfor- 
tunate they  certaiidy  are.  But  the  downward  tendency  observ- 
able since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  seems  to  have  Iieen  ar- 
rested. AVhen  the  war  was  over,  tlic  Union  sa^'e<l,  an*  I  the  curse 
of  slavery  gone  for  ever,  there  came  a  season  of  contentment  anil 
of  lassitude.  A  nation  which  had  surmounted  such  dangers 
seemed  to  have  nothing  more  U)  fear.  Those  who  had  fouglit 
with  tongue  and  p(m  and  rifle,  miglit  now  rest  on  their  laurels. 
After  long-continued  strain  and  effort,  the  wearied  nerve  and 
muscle  sought  repose.  It  was  repo^^e  from  political  warfare  only. 
For  the  end  of  the  war  coincidetl  with  the  opening  (»f  a  time  of 
Bwift  material  growth  and  abounding  material  ]>rLwperity,  in 
wliich  industry  and  the  development  of  the  West  absorbeil  more 
and  more  of  the  energy-  of  the  people.     Hence  a  neglect  of  the  de- 
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tails  of  politics  by  the  better  class  of  voters  such  as  had  never  been 
seen  before.  Later  years  have  brought  a  revival  of  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  especially  in  the  management  of  cities.  There 
is  more  speaking  and  writing  and  thinking,  practical  and  definite 
thinking,  upon  the  principles  of  government  than  at  any  pre- 
vious epoch.  Good  citizens  are  beginning  to  put  their  hands 
to  the  machinery  of  government ;  and  those  who  do  so  are,  more 
largely  than  formerly,  young  men,  who  have  not  contracted  the 
bad  habits  which  the  practice  of  politics  engendered  among  many 
of  their  elders,  and  who  will  in  a  few  years  have  become  an  even 
more  potent  force  than  they  are  now.*  If  the  path  to  Congress 
and  the  State  Ic^slatures  and  the  higher  municipal  office  were 
cleared  of  the  stumbling-blocks  and  dirt  heaps  which  now  en- 
cumber it,  cunningly  placed  there  by  the  professional  politicians, 
a  change  would  soon  pass  upon  the  composition  of  legislative 
bodies,  and  a  new  spirit  be  felt  in  the  management  of  State  and 
municipal  as  well  as  of  national  affairs. 

»  Thia  seema  to  be  eveaj  more  true  in  1914  than  it  was  when  first  written  in 
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The  Americans  are,  to  use  their  favourite  expression,  a  highly 
executive  ijci>ph',  with  a  greater  ingenuity  in  hiventiug  mentis, 
and  a  greater  i)rf)tnptitu(le  in  adaj^tiiig  means  to  an  end,  than 
any  European  race.  Nowhere  are  large  undertakings  organiztni 
so  skilfully;  nowhere  is  there  so  much  order  willi  so  niuclf  eouj- 
plexity ;  nowhere  sueh  (|uickne.s.s  in  correcting  a  suddenly  dis- 
covereil  defect,  in  supplying  a  suddenly  .'iriseii  deiniind. 

Government  hy  ]>n[)ular  vote,  both  local  and  natiima!,  is  older 
in  America  than  in  continental  Euroi>e.  It  is  far  more  complete 
than  even  in  Englan<l.  It  ileals  with  larger  masses  of  men. 
Its  methods  have  engaged  a  greater  shai-e  of  attention,  and  en- 
listed more  hiventive  skill  in  their  service,  than  an\'Avherc  else  in 
the  world.  They  have  therefore  become  more  elaborate  and,  so 
far  as  mere  mechanism  goes,  more  perfect  than  elsewhere. 

The  greatest  (hscovery  ever  maile  m  tfie  art  of  war  was  when 
men  began  to  perceive  that  organization  and  discipline  count  for 
more  than  numbers.  This  rliscovery  gave  the  Spartan  infantry 
a  long  career  of  victory  in  Greece,  and  t!ie  Swiss  infaiitry  a  not 
less  brilliant  renown  in  the  later  Middle  Ages.  The  Americans 
made  a  similar  discovery  in  politics  between  1820  and  1840.  By 
degrees,  for  even  in  America  great  truths  tlo  not  liiirst  full-grown 
upon  the  world,  it  was  ijcrceived  that  the  vit^tories  of  the  ballot- 
box,  no  less  than  of  the  sword,  must  be  won  by  the  cohesion  and 
disciplined  flocility  of  the  troops,  and  that  these  merits  can  only 
be  secured  by  skilful  organization  and  long-continued  training. 
Both  parties  flung  themselves  into  the  task,  and  the  result  has  b<*<»n 
an  extremely  complicated  sj'stem  of  party  machinery,  firm  yet 
flexible,  (h'licate  yet  ijuickly  .set  up  and  capable  of  working  well  in 
the  roughest  communities.*  Strong  necessity,  long  practice,  and 
the  fierce  competition  of  the  two  great  parties,  have  enabled  this 

'  Rinw  tho  raHier  cditii>ii.H  of  this  book  apponrr*!.  ft  carcfii!  and  instructive 
etucly  r>f  {].  S.  pi'litieoJ  party  inachin*^ry  h.is  boon  puhlishod  by  M.  OstroKorsld 
in  u  wurk  entitled  Democmcu  und  the  Or^niznfion  o/  Polilicai  Parties. 
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executive  people  to  suTpos-s  itself  in  the  sphere  of  electioneering 
pt)litics.  Yet  the  principles  are  so  simple  that  it  will  be  the 
Mrralor's  faiilt  if  they  are  not  understood. 

One  prelijninary  worci  upon  the  object  of  a  party  organiza- 
tion. To  a  Europojxn  politician,  by  which  I  mean  one  who 
Itnows  politics  but  doos  not  know  America,  the  aims  of  a  party 
organizationj  Ik  it  local  or  general,  seem  to  be  four  in  number  — 

Uuion  —  to  keep  the  jmrty  together  and  prevent  it  from  wast- 
ing its  strength  by  dissensions  and  schisms. 

Recruiting  —  to  bring  in  new  voters,  e.y.  immigrants  when 
tliey  obtain  citizenship,  young  men  as  they  reach  the  age 
of  suffrage,  new-comers,  or  residents  hitherto  iudifferenl  or 
hoi^Lile. 

Enthusiasm — to  excite  the  vott^rs  l»y  tlie  sympathy  of  num- 
bers and  the  sense  of  a  common  purpose,  rousing  them  by 
speeches  or  literatui"e. 

Instruction  —  to  give  the  voters  some  knowIprlRc  of  the  ptilitical 
mc-s  titey  have  to  decide,  to  inform  them  of  the  virtues  of  their 

Jers,  and  the  crimes  of  their  opponents. 

These  aims,  or  at  least  the  first  three  of  them,  are  pursued 

the  party  organizations  of  America  with  eminent  success. 

lut  they  are  le^  important  than  a  fifth  object  which  has  been 

tie  regarded  in  Europe,  though  in  America  it  is  the  main- 

>ring  of  the  whole  mechanism.     This  is  the  selection  of  party 

indidates ;   and  it  is  important  not  only  because  the  elective 

ices  are  far  more  numerous  than  in  any  European  country, 

il  liecause  they  are  tenable  for  short  terms,  so  that  elections 

Mjuently  recur.    Since  the  parties,  having  of  late  had  few 

lilly  distinctive  principles,  and  therefore  no  well-<:ic'fined  aims 

tlie  flirection  of  legishttion  or  administration,  ejcist  practi- 

ly  for  the  sake  of  filling  certain  offices,  and  carrying  on  the 

ichinery  of  government,  the  choice  of  those  members  of  the 

irty  whom  the  party  is  to  reward,  and  who  are  to  strengthen 

[)y  the  winning  of  the  offices,  becomes  a  main  end  of  its  being. 

There  arc  three  ways  by  which  in  self-governing  countries 

-  =?  may  be  brougiit  before  electors.    One  is  for  the 

to  ofTer  himself,  appealing  to  his  fellow-citizens  on 

c  MrtMiji^h  of  his  personal  merits,  or  family  coimections.  or 

Jth.    or   local   influence.    This   was   the   practice   in   most 

constituencies  till  our  own  time ;  and  seems  to  be  the 
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practice  over  parliamentary  Europe  still.     It  waa  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  Southern  States  before  the  Civil  War.    Another  is 
for  H   group  or  junto  of  influential  men  to  put  a  candidate 
forward,  intriguing  secretly  for  him  or  openly  recommending 
him  to  the  electors.     This  also  largely  prevailed  in  England, 
where,  in  eounties,  four  or  five  of  the  chief  landowiiers  used  to      i 
agree  as  to  the  one  of  them^ielves  who  should  stand  for  the^| 
county,  or  perhaps  chose  the  eldejat  mm  of  a  duke  or  marquis  as  ^^ 
the  person  whom  rank  «k»siguated.*     So  in  Scotch  burglis  a  knot 
of  active  hailics  and  other  citizens  combined  to  bring  out  a 
candidate,   but  generally   kept   tlieir   action  secret,    for   '*tlie 
clique"  was  always  a  term  of  reproach.     The  practice  is  com- 
mon in  France  now,  where  the  committees  of  each  party  recom- 
mend a  caiuh<late. 

The  tliird  system  is  that  in  which  the  candidate  Ls  chosen 
neither  by  himself  nor  by  the  self-elected  local  group,  but  by 
the  people  themaelves,  i.e.  by  the  members  of  a  party,  whether 
assembled  in  mass  or  acting  through  representatives  choseji  for 
the  purpose.  Tliis  plan  offers  several  a^lvantages.  It  promises 
to  secure  a  goofl  can<lirlate,  l>ecause  presumably  the  people  will 
choose  a  suitable  man.  It  encourages  the  candidate,  by  gi\ing 
him  the  weight  of  party  support,  and  therefore  tends  to  induce 
good  men  to  come  forward.  It  secures  the  union  of  the  party, 
because  a  previous  vote  has  determined  that  the  candidate  is 
the  man  whom  the  majority  prefer,  and  the  minority  are  there- 
fore likely,  having  had  their  say  and  been  fairly  outvote<l,  to 
fall  into  line  and  support  liim.  ThU  is  the  system  which  now 
prevails  from  Maine  to  California,  and  is  indefed  the  keystone 
of  trans-atlantic  politics.  But  there  is  a  further  reason  for  it 
than  those  I  have  mentioned. 

That  no  American  dreams  of  offering  Iximself  for  a  post  un- 
less he  has  been  chosen  by  his  party,  or  some  section  thereof, 
is  due  not  to  the  fact  that  few  persons  have  the  local  pre-emi- 
nence which  the  social  conditions  of  Europe  bestow  on  the 
leading  landowners  of  a  neighbourhood,  or  on  some  great  mer- 
chants or  employers  in  a  town,  nor  again  to  the  modesty  which 
used  to  make  an  Englishman  hesitate  to  appear  ixs  a  caudi- 

'  Thua  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  novol  of  Tancrrd  tho  county  mpmbor,  a  man  «jf 
goijil  hirth  and  larKo  ntaton,  ofliTs  to  ri?liro  iu  ordf-r  to  make  room  for  the 
ddr^t  Hon  of  the  duke  whni  he  comes  of  age.  ThiB  would  uot  happen  uuvT' 
adayH,  unless  of  ciurso  ihf  dukn  wore  »  party  IcHdcr,  and  the  tuuaty  memtHM 
desirvd  to  be  rewarded  by  u  jK^nnigt*. 
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datfl  for  Parliament  until  he  had  got  up  a  re(iui3ition  to  him- 
self tf)  »t.aml,  hut  to  the  notion  tlmt  tlie  popular  mind  and 
mil  are  ami  must  he  all  in  all,  tlmt  the  people  must  not  only 
•ate  the  oifice-bearer  by  their  votes,  but  even  deei^ate  the 
reons  for  whom  votes  may  be  given.     For  a  man  to  put 
iniself  before  the  voters  is  deemed  preauinptuous,  because  an 
oroachment  on  their  right  to  say  whom  they  will  even  so 
uch  as  consider.    The  theory  of  popular  sovereignty  requires 
t  tlie  ruling  majority  must  name  its  own  standard-bearers 
and  servants,  the  candidates,  must  define  its  own  platform, 
must  in  ever>'  way  expreiie  its  own  mind  and  wil).     Were  it  to 
leave   these  matters   to  the   initiative  of  candidates  offering 
themselvf^i  or  candidates  put  forward   by  an   unauthorized 
clique,  it  would  subject  itseJf  to  them,  would  he  passive  instead 
of  active,  would  cease  to  be  worshipp<xl  as  the  source  of  power, 
system    for   selecting   cundiflates   is   therefore   not   a  mere 
ntrivance  for  preventing  party  dissensions,  but  an  essential 
feature  of  matured  democracy. 

It  woj?  not  however  till  democracy  came  to  maturity  that  the 
8>*stem  was  perfecterl.  As  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  the  custom  in  Massachusetts,  and 
probably  in  other  colonies,  for  a  coterie  of  leading  citizens  to 
put  forward  candidates  for  the  offices  of  the  town  or  colony,  and 
their  nomtnationa,  although  clothed  with  no  authority  but  that 
of  the  individuals  making  them,  were  generally  accepted.  This 
la^ftod  on  after  the  Revolution,  for  the  structure  of  society  still 
retained  a  certain  aristocratic  quality.  Clubs  sprang  up  which, 
«p(»eiiilly  in  New  York  State,  became  the  organs  of  groups  and 
parlie^.  brought  out  candidates,  and  conducted  election  cam- 
paign.-? ;  while  in  New  England  the  clergy  and  the  men  of  sub- 
stance continual  to  act  as  leaders.  Presently,  as  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  grew,  and  people  woultl  no  longer  acquiesce  in 
Bflf-nppointed  chiefs,  the  legislatures  began  to  be  recognized 
a?  the  ImkIIcs  to  make  nominnlioiLS  for  tlu*  higher  Federal  and 
State  offices.  Eacli  party  in  Congress  nominattid  the  candidate 
to  be  nm  for  the  presidency,  each  party  in  a  State  legislature 
the  candidate  for  governor,  and  often  for  other  iwsts  also.  This 
IxMfd  during  the  first  two  or  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
cpnturv',  till  the  electoral  suffrage  began  to  be  generally  lowered, 
and  a  generation  which  had  imbibeti  Jetfersonian  principles 
huJ  como  to  manhood,  a  generation  so  filled  ^^ith  the  spirit  of 
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deniucratic  equality  tliat  it  would  recognize  neither  the  natural 
leaders  whom  social  poKition  and  auporior  intelligence  indi- 
cated, nor  the  official  loadorslii[)  of  legislative  bodies.  As  party 
struggles  grew  more  bitter,  a  party  orgaiiiisation  became  neces- 
sary, which  better  satisfied  the  claims  of  petty  local  leadens 
which  knit  the  voters  in  each  district  together  and  concentrated 
their  efTortj^,  while  it  expressed  the  absolute  e<|uality  of  all 
voters,  and  the  riglit  of  each  to  share  in  determining  his  candi- 
date and  his  party  plutfonn.  The  building  up  of  this  new 
organization  was  completed  for  the  Democratic  party  about  the 
year  IS35,  for  the  Whig  party  not  till  some  years  later.  When 
the  R4rpul>licnn  party  arose  about  1854,  it  repriKluced  so  closely, 
or  develoiMid  on  lines  so  similar,  the  methods  which  exi>erience 
had  approval,  that  the  di(Terenci»s  between  the  systenus  of  the 
two  great  parties  art?  now  unim{K>rtant,  and  may  l)e  disregardt'd 
in  the  sketch  I  have  to  give.  It  is  not  so  much  these  differ- 
ences as  the  variations  Iwtween  the  arrangements  in  cities  and 
those  in  ninil  districts,  as  well  as  between  the  arrangements  in 
different  "rt*'<'tion9"  of  the  country,  that  make  it  hard  Ui  pre- 
sent a  perfectly  accurate  and  yet  concise  description. 

The  essential  feature  af  the  system  is  that  it  is  from  l>ottora 
to  top  strictly  representative.  This  is  bcrcause  it  has  power, 
and  power  can  flow  only  from  the  people.  An  organization 
which  exists,  like  the  political  associations  of  Britain,  almost 
entirely  for  the  sake  of  canvassing,  conducting  registration, 
difftLsing  literature,  getting  up  courses  of  lectures,  holding 
meetings  ami  passing  resolutions,  may  have  little  or  no  power. 
Its  object  is  to  excite,  or  to  persuai^le.  or  to  manage  such  busi- 
ness as  the  defective  registration  system  of  the  country  leaves 
to  1m;  discharged  by  voluntary  agencies.  So  too  in  America  the 
committees  or  leagues  which  undert-ako  to  create  or  stimuUte 
oi)inion  have  no  power,  and  need  not  b*»  strictly  representative. 
But  when  an  organisation  which  the  party  is  in  the  habit  of 
olieying,  chooses  a  party  candidate,  it  exerts  power,  power  often 
of  the  highest  import,  because  it  practically  narrows  the  clioice 
of  a  r>art.y,  that  is,  of  al)out  a  half  of  the  people,  to  one  par- 
ticular |)erson  out  of  the  many  for  whom  they  might  lie  inclme<l 
to  vote.'    Such  power  would  not  be  yielded  to  any  but  a  rep- 


*  Th»^  mpid  rlianitP  In  Ihp  pnicti<^'  uf  FitKlaittl  in  this  |M>lnl  u  ft  curious  4>inp< 
torn  of  ihn  prugnvn  of  tlt'intHTiitit:'  i'l»^wt  and  UA)tBt<M  thfn«.  \»  \nlc  am  iho 
|ftui>nU  fln'Uona  of  IH08  had  1874.  O0«rty  aXi  caodidotni  offvrpd  ihefUHplvol 
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rcsentative  body,  and  it  is  yielded  to  the  lx)dies  I  shall  describe 
because  they  are,  at  least  in  theory,  representative,  and  are 
therefore  deemed  to  have  the  weight  of  the  people  behind  them. 

to  the  constituency,  though  aomc  professed  to  do  so  in  pursuance  of  requisitions 
emanating  from  the  electors.  In  1880  many  —  I  think. most  —  Liberal  can- 
didates in  boroughs,  and  some  in  counties,  were  chosen  by  the  local  party  as- 
axiations,  and  appealed  to  the  Lib<:ral  electors  on  the  ground  of  havine  been 
BO  chosen.  In  1885  and  at  every  sub»K4ueut  election,  all  or  nearly  all  new  Liberal 
candidates  were  so  chosen,  and  a  man  off(^riug  himself  against  the  nominee  of 
the  association  was  denounced  as  an  interloper  and  traitor  to  the  party.  The 
same  process  has  been  going  on  in  the  Too'  pi^rty,  though  more  slowly.  The 
influence  of  the  locally  wealthy,  and  also  that  of  the  central  party  office,  ru< 
mains  somewhat  greater  among  the  Tories,  but  in  course  of  time  choice  by  rep- 
resentative associations  will  doubtless  l>ecomc  the  rule.  This  subject  has  been 
excellently  treated  in  Mr.  A.  L.  Lowell's  GoTemment  of  England,  which  see. 

The  main  diflferonce  which  still  exists  Iwtwcen  British  and  American  practice 
is  that  in  Britain  the  sitting  member  is  alwa>*s  understood  to  have  a  prcsump- 
tive  claim  to  be  adopted  as  the  party  candidate.  Unless  he  has  become  pcr- 
Eonally  unpopular,  or  has  failed  to  support  his  party,  he  is  almost  certain  to  be 
renominated,  whereas  in  the  United  States  no  such  presumptive  claim  is  recog- 
nised. 


CHAPTER   LX 

THE   UACHINB 

Thr  organization  of  an  American  party  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct, but  intimately  connected,  sets  of  bodies,  the  one  perma- 
nent, the  other  temporary.  Tlie  function  of  the  one  is  to 
manage  party  business,  of  the  other  to  nominate  party  candi- 
dates.* 

The  first  ot  these  is  a  system  of  managing  committees.  In 
some  States  every  election  district  has  such  a  committee,  whose 
functions  cover  the  political  work  of  tlie  district.  Thus  in 
country  places  there  is  a  township  committee,  in  cities  a  ward 
committee.  There  is  a  committee  for  every  city,  for  every 
district,  and  for  every  county.  In  other  States  it  is  only  the 
larger  areas,  cities,  counties,  and  Congressional  or  State  As- 
sembly districts  that  have  committees.  There  Ls.  of  course,  a 
committee  for  each  State,  with  a  general  supervision  of  such 
political  work  us  has  to  be  done  in  the  State  as  a  whole.  There 
is  a  National  Committee  for  the  political  business  of  the  party 
in  the  Union  as  a  whole,  and  especially  for  the  presidential 
contest.'  The  whole  country  is  covered  by  tliis  network  of 
committees,  each  with  a  sphere  of  action  corresponding  to 
some  constituency  or  local  election  area,  so  that  the  proper 
function  of  a  city  committee,  for  instance,  is  to  attend  to  elec- 
tions for  city  offices,  of  a  ward  committee  to  elections  for  ward 
offices,  of  a  district  committee  to  elections  for  district  offices. 
Of  course  the  city  conunittce,  while  super\*isiing  the  general 
conduct  of  city  elections.  looks  to  each  ward  organization  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  elections  in  its  own  ward  ;  and  the 
State  committee  will   in  State   elections   expect   similar   help 

'  The  system  dosrriberi  in  this  rhaptcr  has  born  reconlly  murh  roodifird. 
but  as  no  tiow  ayatum  haa  yet  tukeii  ils  p)ucL>  over  the  whole  nounto*.  it  ij*  best 
to  let  the  fhaptor  stAnd.  whiW  nddinn  a  note  wt  the  end. 

■  Within  the  State  Committer*  and  National  Committee  then.*  ia  almoit 
adways  a  small  Executive  Comioittee  in  practical  oodItdL 
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and  l>e  entitlwl  U>  i««ue  (lireotious  to,  all  bodies  atiting 
for  the  minor  areas  —  districts,  cuiintit's,  townships,  cities,  and 
-  comprised  iu  the  State.     The  smaller  local  committees 
in  fact  autonomous  for  tlieir  special  local  purposes,  but 
bordinatc  in  so  far  an  they  serve  the  larger  purposes  common 
the  whole  parly.     The  ordinary  business  of  these  committees 
to  raise  and  apply  funds  for  election  purposes  and  for  political 
agitation  generally,   to  orgaiiixe  meetings  when  necessary,   to 
jjreparp  Usts  of  voters,  to  disseminate  political  tracts  and  other 
formation,  to  look  after  the  press,  to  attend  to  the  admission 
f  immigrants  as  citizens  and   their  enrolment  on   the  party 
sts.'     At   election   time^i   they   have  also   to   superintend   tlie 
vasfl,  to  procure  and  distribute  tickets  at  the  |>olls  (unless 
this  is,  uutier  recent  legislation,  done  by  a  public  authority), 
to  allot  money  for  various  election  services,  to  see  that  voters 
are  brougl»t  up  to  the  poll ;   but  they  arc  often  aide^l,  or  vir- 
ually  supersedetl,  in  this  work  by  "campaign  committees" 
iaily  created  for  the  occasion.    Finally,  they  have  to  con- 
oke  at  the  proper  times  those  nominating  assemblies  which 
nn  the  otlier  paralli'l  but  distinct  half  of  tlic  party  organization. 
Theaa  committees  arc  penuanent  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  they 
.re  always  in  existence  and  capable  of  being  called  into  activity 
t  short  notice.     They  are  re-appointcfl  annually  by  the  Fri- 
ary (hereinafter  described)  or  Convention  (as  the  case  may 
)  for  their  local  area,  and  of  course  their  composition  may  be 
completely   changer!   on   a   ro-appointment.     In   practice   it   is 
t  little  changed,  the  same  men  continuing  to  serve  yciir  after 
ar,  because  they  hold  the  strings  in  their  hands,  because 
ey  know  most  and  caro  most  about  the  party  business.     In 
rticular,  the  chairman  is  apt  to  be  practically  a  pennanent 
cial,  and  (if  the  committee  be  one  for  a  populcjus  area)  a 
werful  and  important  official,   who   has  large  sums  to  dis- 
Tse  and  quite  an  army  of  workiTs  under  his  orders.     The 
ship  of  the  on»anizing  committee  of  the  county  and 
WW  York,  for  instance,  is  a  post  of  great  responsibility 
d  inriuonce,  in  which  high  executive  gifts  find  a  worthy  sphere 

their  cjcercise. 
One  function  and  one  only  — besides  that  of  adopting  plat- 
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forma  —  is  beyond  the  competence  of  these  committees  —  the 
choice  of  canditiates.     That  belongs  to  the  other  branch  of  th 
organization,  tlie  noinihating  atis<*nibliea. 

Every  election  district,  by  which  1  mean  every  local  area  oi 
constituency  whicii  chooses  a  person  for  any  office  or  post 
achninistrative,  legislative,  or  judicial,  haa  a  party  meeting  to 
select  the  party  candidate  for  that  office.  This  is  called  Nomi- 
nating. If  the  district  is  not  .subdiW<led,  i.e.  doe^  not  contain 
any  lesser  districts,  its  meeting  is  erdled  a  Primary.  A  primary 
has  two  dutii'H.  One  is  to  select  the  candidates  for  its  own 
local  district  ofTices.  Thus  in  the  cojotry  a  township  primary  * 
nominates  the  candidates  for  township  officeji,  in  a  city  a  ward 
primary  nominatt^s  those  for  ward  offices  (if  any).  The  other 
duty  is  to  elect  ilelegates  to  the  nominating  meetings  of  larger 
areas,  such  as  the  county  t>r  congressional  ihstrict  in  wliich  the 
township  is  situated,  or  the  city  to  which  the  ward  belongs. 
The  primarj'  is  composed  of  all  the  party  voters  resident  within 
the  bounils  of  the  township  or  ward.  They  are  not  too  nu- 
merous, for  in  practice  the  majority  do  not  attend,  to  meet  in 
one  room,  and  thi^y  are  assumt^  to  be  all  ahke  interestcfl. 
But  as  the  party  voters  in  such  a  large  area  as  a  county,  con- 
gressional district,  or  city,  are  too  numerous  to  be  able  to  meet 
and  (lehberate  in  one  room,  they  usually  act  through  repre- 
sentatives, and  entrust  the  choice  of  candidates  for  office  to  a 
body  calleil  a  Nominating  C!onvention.*  This  body  is  composed 
of  delegates  from  all  the  primaries  within  it.-^  Hmits,  chosen  at 
those  primaries  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sitting  in  the  convention 
and  of  there  selecting  the  <'andidates. 

Sometimes  a  convention  of  this  kind  has  itself  to  choose 
delegates  to  proceed  to  a  still  higher  convention  for  a  larger 
area.  The  greatest  of  all  nominating  boilies,  that  which  is 
ealle<i  the  National  Convention  and  nominates  the  party  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  is  entirely  composed  of  delegates 
from  other  conventions,  no  primary  being  directly  represeiited 
in  it.     As  a  rule,  however,  there  are  only  two  sets  of  nomi- 

» I  lake  township  and  ward  as  examples,  but  in  part*  of  the  country  when 
the  township  is  not  the  unit  of  local  Kovernmi'nt  (see  Chapter  XLVIII.  ante), 
the  local  unit,  whatever  it  is,  muflt  bt-  aubatittited. 

'Sometimes,  however,  a  primary  is  held  for  a  whole  coDfrressinual  district  ot 
aty.  As  to  recent  cliunsea  in  the  primary  syiri«m,  see  note  at  end  of  this  chap- 
tor.  All  that  is  said  here  must  he  taken  as  subject  to  what  is  said  hereafter 
regarding  the  new  Statutory  Primaries  created  in  many  States. 
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imfiTig  authoriti(^s,  tht^  priinury  whicli  .m'Ircts  camlidntes  for  its 
owu  petty  offices,  the  convention  eouiposocl  of  the  delejcates 
[from  a!J  the  primarieB  in  the  local  circumscriptions  of  the 
Wifitriot  for  which  the  convention  acts. 

A  [)riinary,  of  (Miurse,  seruLs  dfh'gates  to  a  number  of  ditTer- 
it  conventions,  i>euause  its  area,  lot  us  any  the  to\\*n.s}up  or 
rard,   i^  inelutled  in  a  number  of  tlilTerejit  electiim  distncta, 
of  whi('h  has  its  own  convention.     Thus  the  sarac  pri- 
lary  will  in  a  city  choose  delegates  to  at  least  the  following? 
fnvf'ntioiis,  and  probably  to  one  or  two  others.'     {a)  To  the 
aty  convention,   which   nominates  the  mayor  and  other  city 
icers,     (b)  To  tlie  AsHeinbly  district  convention,  which  nomi- 
itt*8  camiidates  for  the  lower  house  of  tiie  »Statc  legislature, 
(c)   To  the  senatorial    district  convention,  which    nfmiinates 
indidates   for   tiie   State  Senate,     (d)   To  the   congressioTud 
listrict  convention,  which  nominates  candidates  for  Congress. 
[*<)  To  the  Stale  convention,  which  nominates  candidates  for 
10  governorship  and  other  State  offices.     Sometimes,  however, 
Ihc  nominating  body  for  an  Asseml>ly  district  is  a  primary  and 
lot  a  convention.     In  New  York  City  the  Assembly  fiistrict  is 
ie  unit,  and  each  of  the  thirty  districts  has  its  primary. 
This  seems  complex  :  but  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  complexity 
government,  there  being  everywhere  three  authorities,  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  Local  (this  last  further  subdivided),  covering 
be  same  ground,  yet  the  two  former  quite  independent  of  one 
>ther,  and  the  third  for  many  purposes  distinct  from  the 
*w)nd. 

Tlie  course  of  business  is  as  follows  :    A  township  or  ward 

»rimary  is  summoned  liy  the  local  party  managing  conunittee, 

fho  fix  the  hour  and  place  of  meeting,  or  if  there  be  not  such 

committee,  then  by  some  permanent  officer  of  the  organi- 

Ltion  in  manner  prescribed  by  the  by-laws.     A  primary  for 

larger  area  is  usually  summoned  by  the  county  conunitte^. 

[f  candidates  have  to  be  chosen  for  local  offices,  various  names 

submittc<i  and  either  accepted  wnthout  a  division  or  put  to 

le  vote,  the  person  who  gets  most  votes  being  declared  chosen 

be  the  party  candidate.    He  is  said  to  have  received  the 


're  ntuy  be  abn  u  roiinty  ponvpiition  for  rounty  oflfinoa,  tiati  a  jiidiRial 
convention  for  juMiEe^hips,  bui  in  a  lanco  cily  or  rounty  the  rounty 
onnrontian  deli^gates  may  ulio  be  delegutea  to  the  conifressioiial  convention, 
ptfjbspv  also  tu  the  State  aaiembly  district  and  scnntonal  diatriot  conventions. 
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party  nomination.  The  selection  of  delegates  to  the  various^ 
conventions  is  conducted  in  the  same  way.  The  local  com-fl 
mittee  has  usually  preparefl  beforehand  a  list  of  names  of  jx-r- 
sons  to  be  chosen  to  serve  a-s  delegates,  but  any  voter  present 
may  bring  forward  otlier  name:?.  All  names  'f  not  accepted 
by  general  consent,  are  then  vot*^l  on.  At  th^  close  of  the  pro- 
ceediiigs  the  chairman  signs  the  list  of  delegates  chosen  to  the 
approacliing  convention  or  conventions,  if  more  than  one;,  and 
atdjourns  the  meeting  sitte  die. 

The  delegates  so  t-hosen  proceed  in  due  ■  "ji^rae  to  their  re- 
spective conventions,  which  are  usually  held  t^  few  da>^  after 
the  primaries,  and  a  somewhat  longer  period  Ix'fore  the  elec- 
tions for  offices.^  The  convention  is  summoned  1  y  the  manag- 
ing committee  for  the  district  it  exists  for,  and  when  a  suffi- 
cient numl>er  of  delegates  are  present,  some  one  proposes  a 
temporary  chairman,  or  the  delegate  a^ipointed  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  committee  of  the  district  for  which  the  convention 
is  being  held  "calls  the  meeting  to  order"  as  temporary  chair- 
man. This  person  names  a  Conunittee  on  Crwlentials,  which 
forthwith  examines  the  cretlentials  presentetl  by  the  delegates 
from  the  jjrimaries,  and  admits  those  wliom  it  deems  duly 
accredited.  Then  a  pennanent  chainnan  is  prop(jsed  and 
placed  in  the  chair,  and  the  convention  is  held  to  be  "organ- 
ized," i.e.  duly  constituted.  The  mannging  committee  have 
almost  always  arranged  beforehand  who  shall  be  proposed  as 
candidates  for  the  party  nominations,  and  their  nominees  are 
usually  adopted.  Hi.^wever,  any  delegate  may  projjose  any  per- 
son he  thinks  fit,  being  a  recognize<i  member  of  tlie  party, 
and  carry  him  on  a  vot^  if  he  can.  The  person  adopted  by 
a  majority  of  delegates'  votes  becomes  the  party  candidate, 
having  "received  the  nomination."  The  convention  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  also  amuses  itself  by  passing  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  its  political  ■^^ntiments  ;  or  if  it  is  a  State  conven- 
tion or  a  National  convention,  it  adopts  a  platform,  touching 
on,  or  purporting  to  <Ieal  with,  the  main  questions  of  the  day. 
It  then,  having  fulfilled  its  mission,  adjourns  sine  die,  ami  the 
rest  of  the  eiection  business  falls  to  the  managing  conunittee. 

*  In  tbo  case  of  elections  to  the  'preeidency  and  to  tbc  govcrnorahip  of  a 
Btatf  thp  interval  between  the  nomlniitins  ronvcntion  and  the  election  is  much 
lonsor  —  iu  Lho  former  ciiw:  iifiirly  four  months. 

The  prorpdure  tlr'srrihed  hvrv.  is  that  of  Htate  and  loral  con\-cntIon«.  Foi 
National  Nominatins  Con\'eotionB,  see  Chapter  UQX.  poat 
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It  must.  l>e'  rememherofi  that  primaries  and  conventions,  unlike 
the  lot'.ul  party  assoriationH  of  England,  are  convoked  bnt  once; 
make  their  nominations,  and  vanish.  They  are  swans  which 
sing  their  one  song  and  die. 

The  National  convention  held  every  fourth  year  before  a 
presidential  election  nee^li:*  a  fuller  det^eription,  which  I  shall 
ive  presently.    Meantime  three  features  of  the  system  just 
utlined  may  be  diverted  to. 

Every  voter  belonging  to  the  party  in  the  local  area  for  which 

tlie  primary  is  held,  is  prosuniuhly  entitletl  to  appear  and  vote 

it.     In  niral  districts,  where  everybody  knows  everybody 

W,  Uiere  ia  no  difficulty  alxiut  admission,  for  if  a  Democrat 

e  into  a  Republican  primary,  or  a  Republican  from  North 

dams  trietl  to  vote  in  tlie  Republican  prin^ary  of  Lafayette- 

ille.  he  woukl  be  reoognixed  as  an  intruder  and  expelled.     But 

in  cities  where  people  do  not  know  their  neighbours  by  head- 

jn&rk,  it  becomes*  necessary  to  have  regular  listB  of  the  party 

oters  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  primary.    These  are  made  up 

y  the  local  committer,   which  may  exclude    persons  whom, 

ugh  they  call  themselves  Republicans  (or  DemocraU,  as  the 

may  be),  it  deems  not  loyal  members  of  the  party.     The 

test  is,  Did  the  claimant  vote  the  t>arty  ticket  at  the  last 

il)c)rtatit  election,  generally  the  presidential  election,  or  that 

the  State  governorship?     If  ho  did  not,  he  may  be  oxclude<i. 

imetimes,  however,  the  local  rules  or  the  party  require  every 

a<imittefi  to  the  list  of  party  voters  to  be  admitted  by  the 

ten  of  the  existing  mejnhers,  who  may  reject  him  at  their 

lea»ure,  an<i  also  exact  from  each  meml)er  two  i)!edges,  to  obey 

the  local  committee,  anri  to  supi>ort.  the  party  nominaticms.  the 

breach   of   either   pledge   being   punishable   by   expulsion.     In 

many  primaries  voters  Bupi>osed  to  bo  disagreeably  independent 

arc  kept  out  either  by  the  votes  of  the  existing  members  or 

by  the  application  of  these  ntrict  tests.     Thus  it  happens  that 

thn^e-fourths  or  even  four-fifths  of  the  party  voters  in  a  pri- 

•  area  may  not  be  on  the  hsts  and  entitled  to  raise  their 

oice  in  the  primary  for  the  selection  of  candidates  or  dele- 

Another   regulation,   restricting   nominatiims   to   those 

are  enrolled  members  of  the  regular  organization,  makes 

erions  so  kept  off  tin*  Hnt  incHpible  as  party  candidates. 

Every  meml>cr  of  a  iniuiinuting  meeting,  be  it  a  primary  or 

a  convention  of  delegates,  is  deemed  to  be  bound  by  the  vota 
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of  the  majority  to  support  the  candidate  whom  the  majority 
select,  whether  or  no  an  ex])ress  pledge  to  that  efTeet  has  bcen^ 
given.  And  in  the  case  of  a  convention,  aticle^at*  is  generally^ 
held  to  hind  those  whom  he  represents,  i.e.  the  voters  at  the 
primary  which  i^ent  him.  Of  course  no  compulsion  is  possible, 
but  lon^  u.^nge  and  an  idea  of  fair  play  have  created  a  senti- 
ment of  honour  (so-called)  and  party  loyalty  strong  enough, 
with  most  pwple  and  in  all  but  extreme  cases,  to  s{H!ure  for 
the  party's  candidate  the  support  of  the  whole  party  organlxa- 
tifin  in  the  district.^  It  Is  felt  that  the  party  nuist  hv.  kept 
together,  and  that  he  who  has  come  into  the  nominating  assem- 
bly hoping  to  ciirry  his  own  candidate  ought  to  obey  the  decision 
of  the  majo^it3^  The  vote  of  a  majority  has  a  sacredness  in 
America  not  yet  reached  in  Europe, 

As  respects  the  freedom  left  to  tielegates  to  vote  at  their  own 
pleasure  or  under  the  in-struetions  of  their  primary,  and  to  vote 
individually  or  as  a  solid  body,  the  practice  ia  not  xmiform. 
Sometimes  they  are  sent  up  to  the  nominating  eonvention 
Hithout  instructions,  even  nnthout  the  obligation  to  "go  solid/' 
Sometimes  they  are  expressly  tiirecte<l.  or  it  is  distinetly  under- 
stood by  them  and  by  the  primary,  that  they  arc  to  support 
the  claims  of  a  particular  person  to  be  selecte<l  as  cjindidate, 
or  that  they  are  at  any  rate  to  vote  all  togetht>r  for  one  person. 
Occasionally  they  are  even  given  a  list  arrangeil  in  order  of 
preference,  and  told  to  vote  for  A.  R.,  failing  him  for  C.  D., 
failing  him  for  E.  F.,  these  being  persons  whose  names  have 
already  been  mentioned  as  probable  candidates  for  the  nomi- 
nation. This,  iiowever,  would  only  htipi>en  In  the  case  of  the 
greater  offices,  such  as  those  of  memt.>er  of  Congress  or  governor 
of  a  State.  The  point  is  in  practice  less  iin|>ortant  tlian  it 
seems,  because  in  most  cases,  whether  there  l>e  any  specific  and 
avowed  instruction  or  not,  it  is  well  settled  beforehand  by 
those  who  manage  the  choice  of  delegates  what  candidate  any 
set  of  delegates  are  to  support,  or  at  least  whose  lead  they  are 
to  follow  in  the  nominating  convention. 

Note  further  how  complex  is  the  machinery  needed  to  enable 
the  party  to  concentrate  its  force  in  sup|>ort.  of  it^  candidates 
for  all  these  places,  and  how  targe  the  number  of  persons  con- 
stituting the  machinery.     Three  sets  of  offices,   municipal  or 

*  Thu  obUffntion  is  howsvor  much  lees  strict  iu  tho  caso  of  municipal  clet^ 
tions,  in  which  party  coDsidcrations  sometimes  couut  for  UtUe. 
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county,  5?tate,  Federal,  have  to  be  filled ;  three  different  sets  of 

noQunaling  bodies  are  therefore  needed.     If  we  add  together 

the  members  of  all  the  conventions  included  in  these  three 

the  number  of  persons  needed  to  serve  as  delegates  will 

found  to  reach  a  high  total,  even  if  some  of  them  serve  in 

lore  than  one  convention.    Men  whose  time  is  valuable  will 

^fuse  the  post  of  tielegate,  gladly  leaving  to  others  who  desire 

the  duty  of  selecting  candidates  for  offices  to  wliich  they  sel- 

)m  themselves  aspire.     However,  as  we  shall  see,  such  men 

but  rarely  pemiiited  to  become  delegates,  even  when  they 

>ire  the  function. 

Why   these  t^lious   details?"  the   European   reader  may 

cclainu    "  Of  what  consequence  can  they  be  compared  to  the 

!oustitution    and    laws   of    the    country?"    Patience!    These 

•taiU  have  more  significance  and  make  more  difference  to  the 

forking  of  the  govermnent  than  many  of  the  pro\nsion9  of  the 

institution  itself.    The  mariner  feels  the  trade  winds  which 

rfep  over  the  surface  of  the  Pacific  and  sees  nothing  of  the  coral 

Lsecti?  which  are  at  work  beneath  its  waves,  but  it  is  by  the  labour 

these  insects  that  islands  grow,  and  reefs  are  built  up  on  which 

lips  perish. 

Note  on  Recent  LEorsLATioN  reoardino  Primaries 


Soon  &ft«r  1890  the  sme  of  the  Machine,  and  the  abuse  of  the  s>*Btem 
uomiimtion  by  primaries  and  conventions  descril)Gd  in  this  and  sup- 
cliapters,  led  to  an  effort  to  fure  thow  abuses  and  to  secure  the 
i<kti/,en  in  his  frei*doin  of  aeleetin^  candidates  for  ofHce  by  bring- 
ly  nominations  under  the  authority  of  the  law  and  surrounding 
im  with  safeeuards  similar  to  those  which  .surround  elertions.  Thus 
itutes  have  iwvn  enucttfj  in  nearly  all  the  States  which  deal  to  a  p-eatcr 
less  rxtent  with  the  times  and  manner  of  holding  primarj'  meetings  for 
nominAtion  of  party  candidates  for  offioo  and  of  delegatpfl  for  party 
invention?;.  Oklahoma,  the  latest  of  the  new  States  of  the  Union,  en- 
tlio  Union  with  a  constitnlion  containing  four  important  eonsli- 
itional  provisions  on  the  subject  of  primary  elections.  (See  thes.'  in 
ijwndbt  to  Vol.  I.) 

Till-*  n?«ridations  imposed  upon  the  holding  of  these  party  meetings 

Tcr  widely  in  the  st'vcral  Stales,     They  ninge  from  minor  provisions 

"r-rning  the  dates  of  primaries,  the  preparation  of  the  ballots,  and 

It'  nigidarii^tion  of  the  methods  of  counting,  up  to  sweeping  and'dni?=tic 

sums,  such  aa  are  found  in  Oregon  and  Wisconsin,  for  instanee,  re- 

liring  the  nomination  of  nr^nrly  all  party  candidates  (including  United 

iti-^  Senators)  at  public  primaries  conducted  under  official  suiiervision. 

It   would   be  impossible    to  give  within   moderate   coinpa.s.t   a   full 
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Moount  of  theie  statutos  for  tbey  vaxy  from  State  to  SUite  and  ara  often 
oomplioatod  in  their  provisions.  Moreover,  they  are  frequently  uhanged. 
All  that  <^n  ho  donn  Imtd  is  to  siimnmrizo  tho  temlt^nt^ios  they  disr^Iose, 
and  to  indir,*ate  bripfly  those  features  in  the  system  of  party  nomina*ion 
which  aro  now  being  mado  suhjdot  to  legislative  int^^rferenoo. 

Many  laws  fix  the  dates  on  which  primaries  should  he  held  for  all  the 
putittcal  parties  and  also  prescrilw  cnnditions  as  to  the  timos  at  A^bich 
(be  primaries  and  convc^ntions  ghall  \)e  summoned. 

Tho  detwrmioutiuu  of  who  may  vote  at  a  primary  and  who  are  to  be 
deemvd  legitimate  and  regular  members  ot  a  particular  parly  entitled  to 
vote  at  itii  primaries  i»  a  vexed  (luesttou  on  which  no  uoifuriuity  of  prao< 
lice  exists.  Broadly  speaking  there  are  two  systemH.  Under  the  "Open 
Primary'  "  plan  the  use  of  the  so-*^alled  "  Australian  "  secret  ballot  oaables 
tho  voter  U)  vote  a  party  primary  ticket  without  declaring  to  whiah  party 
he  belongs,  thoiigh,  to  prevent  him  from  voting  for  more  than  one  party 
at  a  primary,  it  is  erenerally  pn^vided  that  ballot.'*  cjwt  for  any  person  a» 
candidate  for  a  nr)minat.ion  are  to  l>e  ootmtt>d  for  that  person  only  &a  a 

tdidate  of  the  pxirty  upon  whose  tickbt  his  name  is  written.  In  Wift- 
>asin,  for  instance,  the  pKmary  in  serret,  and  tho  votor  may  oast  his  ballot 
as  he  pleasos.  L'ndor  the  "Closed  IMmary"  plan  the  voter  is  subjected 
to  some  t4«st  determirung  his  party  aftiUalioa.  uulI  can  vote  only  for  the 
candidates  of  tliat  party.  In  some  States  he  is  requirod  to  enrol  him- 
self M  a  member  of  .some  particular  party  if  he  wishes  to  take  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  primary.  So  in  California,  under  a  statute  of 
U>00,  the  voter  must  declare  the  political  part,y  with  which  he  intends 
to  ailiiiate,  otherwise  he  cannnt  vote  at  the  primary  ;  and  it  is  provided 
that  at  the  primary  he  shall  receive  the  ballot  of  that  party  and  of  no 
other.  So  in  Minncwola  the  voter  must  declare  his  allegiance  before  he 
receives  the  party  ballot.  In  some  Stales  ho  must  even  announce  his 
intention  to  support  the  party  at  tho  election  iioxt  following ;  in  some 
he  niuai  l>iud  himself  to  support  the  persons  uomicuitod  at  the  primary 
{»o  iu  X^uiaiana  aud  Texas).  Other  Btat«s  allow  the  authorities  of  the 
party  Uu3nuolvos  to  fix  tlie  tost  of  momlHirsliip  iu  a  parly  which  shall 
quaUfy  the  person  to  oast  a  primary  vote. 

Many  States  have  a  Beparate  ofBcial  baJlot  for  each  party  at  the  pri- 
mary, but  others  are  content  to  regulate  tho  colour,  size,  etc.,  of  the  party 
ballot. 

Those  States  which  require  all  parties  to  hold  their  primaries  on  th9 
same  day  generally  require  them  to  use  the  same  polling  place  and  oftiuial 
ballot  boxes. 

The  conduct  of  prinutries  is  now  generally  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  regular  ofTitMals  living  t)ie  same  as  those  who  conduct  the  elections : 
and  the  hours  of  opening  and  closing  the  primary,  as  well  us  the  partic- 
ular method  of  voting  at  it  are  preBcril>ed. 

The  ofVi^nal  expenses  of  primaries  are  borne  by  the  some  public 
thority  which  boars  the  general  election  exiiensea. 

For  iho  prevention  of  corruption  and  other  ofToncoa  at  primani 
tho  usual  precautions  against  bribery  and  fraudulent  voting  at  eleotiont 
are  prescribe<l. 

The  extent  to  which  the  primaries  are  used  for  the  nomioation  of 
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Qudidatcs  v&riefi  from  Sl&to  to  State.  Tn  general  it  is  only  delt^t^utm 
to  conventions  and  mombers  of  politioal  committees  who  are  required 
to  be  selected  by  ballut.  .Sometimes  it  ir  letl  to  tlio  loctal  coinmitLee 
of  the  party  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  pritniiry  shall  be  ust^  for 
nomioAiioQ  to  looal  offices.  The  laws  of  Wiseonetn,  Oregon,  Nubratika, 
And  Mvend  other  itates  reqihre  the  primary  to  l>e  used  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  United  States  Seoalont.  who,  of  euunte.  have  lo  be  eluctod  by  the 
IfCinlature.  and  of  all  other  udit^'Ts  exoept  presidential  electors,  school 
AlpehDtendents  and  curtain  judicial  pemtons. 

Many  le^  quoeitionit  have  arisen  and  many  deoiaions  have  been  de- 
livered upon  Lheee  enactmuni^  when  it  Iulb  l)ecn  alleged  that  proviaiona 
of  ft  particular  Primary  law  are  unconstitutional. 

Tbe  further  extension  of  the  principle  of  legii^lative  control  over  the 
operations  of  political  parties  h&n  Extoome  a  leading  question  in  the 
pulitias  of  not  a  few  States.  Oregon.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Okla- 
homa might  seem  to  have  gone  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  go  in  tlil^^)  direo- 

»0,  but.  as  has  already  beun  observed,  many  Statun  are  eoutinuing  to 

bke  experiments  in  the  matter.  A  fluccin(*t  account  of  the  condition 
btiua  on  the  subject  in  190S  miiy  l>e  found  in  a  Ke]>ort  of  the 
ttiout  State  Commissioners  of  Jan..  IU1)9.  In  IU14  every  State 
tWB  under  which  some  candidates  were  nominaU'd  in  direct  pri- 
niaripfi,  and  a  maj<jrity  bad  e!ilaI>liHb{id  state-wide  direct  primarieH 
ftppljcabl«i  to  all  or  nearly  all  olRecs  except  (in  a  few  ca8cjt}  judgof^hipH. 

Itcgardiug  thw  practical  value  of  these  J*riniary  laws  an  a  means  of 
relieving  the  good  average  citizen  from  the  yoke  of  party  Machineii. 
opinion  haa  not  yet  settled  itself.  The  new  laws  werw  disliked,  and  in 
some  ^t*tesopXK>Bed,  by  the  profeK'nonat  politicians  ;  and  this  naturally 
Qooflrmed  the  reformers  in  their  exp*«ctation  of  good  residts.  In  some 
States,  however,  it  is  alleged  thai  the  professionals  have  succeeded  in 
mftiupulating  the  new  system  so  as  practically  to  re-establish  their  own 
eontrol.  although,  of  course,  at  the  cost  of  more  trouble  to  IheniHclves 
than  they  had  previously  t-o  take.  In  other  Stains  this  does  not  Hoam  to 
;^ve  ha  p  pen  Of] ;   and  the  voters  think  them.selviss  more  fr*^*  than  for- 

srly.  The  extreme  complexity  of  some  Primary  laws,  and  the  long 
id  elaborately  construnted  ballot   plac^*d  Iwfore  the  voter,  do  give 

>uDd  for  the  apprehension  that  the  profcasionul  politicians  may  lay 
^%old  of  and  work  a  system  which,  in  some  of  its  forms,  no  one  but 
an  expert  can  master.  And  it  is  also  feared  that  the  expense  of  work- 
ing primanes,  wluoc  are  practically  another  set  of  eJeetiuuM,  may  prove 
a  heavy  burden  both  on  tho  public  revenue,  so  far  as  it  i-s  chargeable 
thereon,  and  u(>on  the  candiilates.  who  will  have  to  sp<md  money  in  a 
pwd  many  ways,  some  perhaps  illegitimate.  As  President  Lowell  says 
{Puhiic  Opinton  and  Popular  Government,  p.  l.W) :  "Under  the  usual 
■Tstem  of  direct  primaries  a  special  organization  to  solicit  the  nomina- 
tion is  normally  a  necessity,  even  when  the  only  question  is  between  the 
rival  ambitions  of  individuals.  Such  an  organization  is  very  expensive 
and  can  hardly  be  undertaken  unless  the  candidate  or  his  friends  are 
prepared  to  spend  money  freely.  Tbe  contests  for  nomination  at  the 
direct  primaries  in  Wisconsin  in  19(J9  are  said  to  have  cost  the  candi- 
dates $802,659." 
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That  provision  of  many  of  these  laws  whiHi  inquires  a  voter  at  a  pri- 
mary to  dwlart*  hims^'lf  iM'fori'huiid  a  rnernluT  of  the  politir-al  party,  or 
even  binds  him  Ui  supiwrt  the  ijrimary's  nomine**,  seems  in  itsolf  <)hj«»e- 
tion^blo,  but  haa  in  sonu-  Stales  been  ihnUfjfhl  ni't'dcd  as  a  prnlwtion 
against  tricks.  May  it  not,  howevftr,  b*»  llumKlit  Ihat  such  a  provisiicin 
unduly  limitR  the  voter's  freedom  ?  Why  shoiilvl  the  i-ilizeii  Ije  obliged 
to  put  himself  into  a  sheep  pen  and  feel  him.s<*lf  boqnd  h'^ally,  or,  if  not 
legally,  yet  to  some  extent  morally,  to  support  a  parfifular  |>arty  eandi- 
date  at  a  future  ekvtion  '!  Whu  ran  tell  wliftl  persMm.s  may  be  st'lected. 
or  what  further  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  ret'onls  of  tiii>M'  pereuns.  oi 
what  asjHH-'t  the  issues  will  liuve  assumed  on  the  followiiur  day  ? 

Apart,  however,  from  thi.Hol>jeelion,  Europeans  whose  Im.bil  of  regard- 
ing party  organization  a^  a  purely  vohtnlary  nuiLterand  parties  luf  thiid 
and  changing,  not  jwdid  and  permanent  4*nlities,  makes  thrm  averse  to 
any  legal  recognition  i^f  partifS  an  concr«Me  and  authoritafivf  bodies 
existing  within  the  community,  are  disposed  to  ask  whether  these  laws 
may  not  be  a  sort  of  counsel  of  despair,  an  abandonment  by  the  good 
citizens  of  their  old  hope  of  extinguishing  or  superseding  the  Macdiine 
altogether  by  tlie  voluntary  and  unfettered  action  of  the  voters  them- 
selves. Were  those  cilizeiis  wlio  have  no  interest  except  in  good  gov- 
ernment, those  who  value  their  party  only  l>ecause  it  is  a  means  o/ 
giving  eiTect  to  their  views  of  the  true  needs  and  aims  of  the  nation,  to 
take  hold  themselves,  and  by  their  own  constant  pn^s^-nce  and  ai-tivity 
make  meetings  for  tlie  nomination  of  candidates  servo  their  proper 
I)urpose  of  seUxiling  those  men  whom  they  feel  Ui  be  their  best  men,  thi? 
rwourse  to  State  regulation  and  sutK>rv!sion  might  be  dispensed  with 
In  liritain,  however,  parties  are  so  much  less  organized  and  so  much  less 
powt<rful  as  organizations  than  they  are  in  the  United  States  that  the 
relleetious  which  occur  to  an  English  mind  may  1k'  deemi*d  inapplicable 
to  American  conditions;  and  it  is  plain  that  in  many  States  the  re- 
formers hold  these  Primary  laws  to  Im»  a  long  step  toward  the  overtlirow 
of  the  Machine  and  of  the  evils  associated  with  its  action. 

Pending  further  experienc'e  of  the  working  of  thest*  measures,  th© 
variety  of  which  gives  ground  for  hope  that  one  form  may  ultimat'ely 
approve  itwif  as  the  best,  all  that  it  seems  safe  to  say  is  that  the  rapid 
adoption  by  one  State  after  annlhep  of  the  plan  of  invoking  the  law  to 
restore  to  voters  their  freeilom  in  the  choice  of  candidates  shows  that 
the  evils  of  the  old  system  have  become  widely  recognixed,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  refonn,  now  thoroughly  awakened,  will  doubtless  persist  until 
some  solid  and  lasting  improvements  have  been  secured. 


CHAPTER  LXI 

WHAT  THE  MACHINE  HAS  TO  DO 

TirE  system  I  have  described  is  simple  in  principle,  and  would 
be  simple  in  working  if  applied  in  a  European  country  where 
elective  offices  are  few.  The  complexity  which  makes  it  puzzle 
many  Americans,  and  bewilder  all  Europeans,  arises  from  the 
extraordinary  number  of  elections  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
from  the  way  in  which  the  conventions  for  different  election 
districts  cross  and  overlap  one  another.  A  few  instances  may 
serve  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  impression  of  this  profusion 
of  elections  and  intricacy  of  nominating  machinery. 

In  Europe  a  citizen  rarely  votes  more  than  twice  or  thrice  a 
year,  sometimes  less  often,  and  usually  for  only  one  person  at 
a  time.  Thus  in  England  any  householder,  say  at  Manchester 
or  Liverpool,  votes  once  a  year  for  a  town  councillor  (if  there 
is  a  contest  in  his  ward) ;  once  in  four  years  (on  an  average) 
for  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.^  Allowing  for  the 
frequent  cases  in  which  there  is  no  municipal  contest  in  his 
ward,  he  mil  not  on  an  average  vote  more  than  one  and  a  half 
times  each  year.  It  is  much  the  same  in  Scotland,  nor  do  elec- 
tions seem  to  be  more  frequent  in  France,  Germany,  or  Italy,  or 
even  perhaps  in  Switzerland. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  the  number  of  elective  offices 
L*  so  enormous  and  the  terms  of  office  usuaUy  so  short  that  the 
voter  is  not  only  very  frequently  called  upon  to  go  to  the  polls,  but 
has  a  very  large  number  of  candidates  placed  before  him  from 
among  whom  he  must  choose  those  whom  he  prefers.^    More- 

>  He  may  also  vote  once  a  year  for  guardians  of  the  poor,  but  this  office  has 
been  usually  so  little  sought  that  the  election  excites  ^ight  interest  and  com- 
paratively few  persons  vote.  If  he  goes  to  a  vestry  meeting  he  may,  in  plnccs 
where  there  is  a  select  vestry,  vote  for  its  members. 

'Spealdng  generally  the  ordinary  citizen  *haa  to  vote  for  five  sets  of  offices, 
vii..  Federal,  State,  District,  County,  City,  the  Federal  elections  coming  once 
in  two  years  (Congress)  and  once  in  four  (presidential  election)  and  the  others 
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over,  besides  the  voting  at  the  regular  election,  he  ought  also  to 
vote  at  primaries,  i.e.  to  vote  to  select  the  candidates  from  amon^f 
whom  he  is  subsequently  to  chooae  those  whom  he  desires  td^ 
have  as  officers  ;  while  in  many  States  the  law  now  fixes  the 
day  and  niaunLT  in  which  ho  ought  to  du  so.  And  as  if  tliis 
was  not  burden  enougli,  he  has  also,  \n  a  good  many  States,  to 
vote  als(}  on  a  number  of  legislative  proi)ositions  which  the  law 
requires  to  be  submitted  to  him  for  his  decision  instead  of  their 
being  left  to  state  legislatures  or  city  councils.  As  Profe^ssor 
Beard  well  observes  ;  *  —  ^M 

"The  glaring  absurdity  of  this  system  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
concrete  examples,  which  brJag  home  the  details  of  the  volvrs*  task. 
I  have  before  me  the  ballot  for  the  thirleentU  aad  thirty-fourth  wards 
of  the  sixth  congressional  district  of  Chicago  in  1906.  It  is  two  feet 
and  two  inches  by  oightoen  and  one-half  inches ;  and  it  contains  334 
names  distributed  with  more  or  le.ss  evenne-'is  as  candidates  for  tho 
following  offices :  —  ^t 

State  treasurer,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  trustees  of  th»^ 
ITniversity  of  Illinois,  representatives  in  Con^rens,  state  senator,  repn^ 
seatatives  in  the  state  Assembly,  sherifT,  county  treasurer,  county  olerk, 
olerk  of  the  probate  court,  t'lerk  of  the  criminal  »?ourt,  olfirk  of  the  circuit 
ouurt,  county  supuriutendeul  of  schools,  judtfo  of  the  county  court,  jud^ 
of  the  probate  court,  members  of  the  board  of  assotiatrs.  member  of  Iho 
board  of  review  president  of  the  l>oard  of  county  commissioners,  county 
commissioners  (ten  to  be  elected  on  general  ticket),  trustees  of  the  saniuiry 
district  of  C'hifiago  (three  to  be  eleoted),  clerk  of  tho  municipal  court, 
liailiff  of  the  municipal  court,  chief  justice  of  the  municipal  court,  judKea. 
of  the  municipal  court  (nine  to  be  electe<l).  judges  of  the  rauriicipal  coin 
for  the  four-year  term  Cnino  to  bo  elected),  judges  of  the  municipal  coi 
for  the  two-year  terra  (nine  to  l)e  elect^). 

In  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  the  following  nine  elections  were  held  in  1908 : 

January  21.     Special  election  on  the  coiumissiun  plan  of  governmen 

February  24.     City  primary.    Regular  biennial  election.     Candidal 
nominated  for  eighteen  city  offices. 

March  9.     School  election.     Regular  annual.     Two  directors  and 
school  treasurer  electa.     A  tax  proposition  to  appropriate  $60,000  for  a 
schooUhou!>u  fund  also  voted  on. 

March  30.     City  election.     Regular  biennial.     Kight  oflRoers  and 
council  of  ton  elected,  each  voter  voting  for  eleven  candidates. 


at  loiiK^r  or  shortt^r  (uflUAlly  short)  int«>rvAU  ftcoording  to  tho  laws  of  the  par- 
ticular Stiito.  Even  a  siajde  city  dlertion  may  present  a  very  oemplicuttid  urobt 
1cm  to  the  voter. 

\PolitU-al  Srirnrr  QimTtcrly,  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  6&8.      ProfeBSor  Beard'a  artid 
eDtitle<l  The  BuUoVfi  Burtitm  vontn'wB  many  viUuttble  facts  aud  renmrku  on  the 
way  in  which  the  complexity  of  Dominating  aud  election  machiaery  dostruys  that 
Ireedoro  of  the  citiseo  which  it  waa  onginally  meant  to  secur«. 
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May  38.    Special  election  on  traclion  franchise.     Prauchisa  defeated. 

JuQe2,  Regular  bieunial  eleotion.  Candidates  nominated  for  twenty- 
ei|[fat  difTerent  national,  state  uud  local  utlicc^. 

Autfust  11.     Second  special  election  on  tra<*tiun  frunchitie. 

November  3.  General  election.  Regular.  Forty-tUree  officials 
vot«d  fur,  including  thirteen  presidential  electors,  twelve  state  officers, 
otw  'Hjngrwfiman,  ono  state  aenator,  two  state  roproscntalives,  nine 
rounty  and  ^ve  township  officers.  Amendment  to  state  constitution 
also  vottd  on. 

^Jovunber  17.  Spooial  election  on  the  Perry  Creek  and  the  Bacon 
vRok  couduit  and  the  gas  franchise. 

Surely  the  people  of  the  United  States  Miove,  with  the  inhabitants 
lUUipiil,  'that  the  common  size  of  human  underslandings  is  fitted 
'Kiome  station  or  other,  and  that  Providence  never  intended  to  make 
w  mtnik^ment  of  public  affairs  a  mystery.' 

U  is  not  only  the  elections  that  bother  us.  The  primaries,  whether 
Mer  the  convention  or  direct  nomination  systems  are,  if  piissible, 
fflore  (jomplicated ;  and,  as  everybody  knows,  whoever  controls  the 
prinurios  controls  the  strategic  point  in  our  whole  election  system.  If 
jJlof  the  voters,  moved  by  the  appeals  of  the  gixxl  government  people 
krtung  by  the  taunts  of  the  l>osses,  were  to  appear  at  the  primaries 
parties,  they  would  not  be  able  to  change  the  actual  operation 
Ae  nomination  system  ;  for  the  preliminary  work  of  the  nominations, 
»wing  to  the  intricacies  of  the  process,  must  Iw  done  by  the  experts  — 
too  often  overlooked  by  thoue  who  advocate  direct  nominations  as 
for  boss  rule.  Within  the  cycle  of  four  years,  every  party  voter 
pvwy  eloction  district  in  >Jcw  York  City,  with  minor  variations, 
^t  vole  from  one  to  four  times  for  the  following  party  candidates :  — 

(^)  Members  of  the  city  committee ;  (2)  members  of  the  conntycom- 
(3)  members  of  the  aHS4.tmbly  district  conunittee;  (4)  delegates 
•Idenuanii'  district  convention ;   (6)  delegates  to  a  munici|)al  court 
t  convention :    (5)  delegates  to  a  borough  convention ;    (7)  dele- 
to  a  city  convention ;    (8)  delegates  to  a  county  convention  ;   (9) 
to  a  judicial  <listriot  convention ;  (10)  delegates  to  an  assembly 
convention:    (11)  delegates  to  a  senatorial  district  ooavention; 
e1<^nte.s  to  a  rongresKional  district  convention ;  (13}  delegates  to  an 
mbly  district  convention. 

The  be)»t  way  to  demonstrate  the   colossal   task  set  before   the  be- 
ildered  New  York  voter  is  to  doscril>e  nn  actual  primary  ballot  — 
Domof-nitic   ballot   for  the   thirty-second   assembly   district.     It 
«igbt  and  one-half  inches  by  two  feet  four  inches.     It  contains  the 
iraes  of  K35  candidates ;  417  for  members  of  the  county  general  com- 
ittee,  104  for  delegates  Xo  the  county  c<jnvenlion,  40  for  delegates 
the  first  district  minicipal  court  convention,  66  for  delegates  to  the 
district  municipal  court  convention,  104  for  delegates  to  the 
»nd  assembly  district  convention  and   105  for  delegates  to 
irty-fourth,  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth  aldcrmanic  disLnct  con- 
lUods.** 
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Let  us  now  take  another  illustration  from  Massachusetts,  and 
regard  the  system  from  another  sitie  hy  observing  how  many 
sets  of  delegates  a  primary  wilJ  have  to  send  to  the  several 
nominating  conventions  which  cover  the  local  area  to  which 
the  primary  belongs.' 

*'A  MtLssarhufM^ts  primary  has  to  choose  the  following  sets  of  persons, 
including  oommit tee-men,  candidates^  and  delegates:  — 

t.  Ward  and  city  committees  m  cities,  and  town  committees  in 
towns.' 

2.  In  cities,  candidates  for  common  council  and  board  of  aidermen, 
so  in  towns,  candidates  for  town  officer*,  i.e.  selectmen,  school  committee, 
over!«M;rs  t>f  poor,  town  clerk  and  treasurer,  assessorK  of  taxes,  etc. 

3.  Ill  cities,  delct^ates  to  a  convention  to  nominate*  city  offiners. 

4.  Delegates  to  a  couventicm  to  nominate  county  officers. 

5.  (Candidates  for  representatives  to  State  legislature,  or  delegates  to 
a  convention  to  nominate  the  same. 

0.  Delegates  to  a  convention  for  nominating  candidates  for  State 
Senate. 

7.  Delegates  to  a  convention  for  nominating  candidates  for  State 
Governor's  council. 

8.  Delegates  to  a  convention  for  nominating  candidates  for  Sta.t6 
offices  {c.tf.  CJovemur,  Ut^utenant^ovemor,  etc). 

The  above  are  annual.     Then  every  two  years  — 

9.  Delegates  to  a  congressional  district  convention  for  nominating 
candidates  for  representatives  to  Congress. 

Then  every  four  years  —  , 

10.  Delegates  to  a  district  convention  for  nominating  other  delegates 
(corresponding  to  the  members  of  Congress)  to  the  national  Presidential 
C-onvention  of  thp  i«irty  ;  and 

11.  Delegates  to  a  general  convention  for  nominating  four  delegates 
at  large  (corresponding  to  United  States  senators)  to  national  presidential 
Conventions."' 

In  New  York  City  many  post*;  have  recently  been  made 
appointive,  yet  at  the  Noveml>er  elections  there  were  in  1908 
eighty-six  candidates  for  th**  offices  to  be  filled  by  election.  In 
1909  when  a  mayor  was  to  be  cliosen,  there  were  eighty-one 
candidat<?s,  although  the  party  lists  h&d  been  so  far  united  that 

'  I  owe  the  foUowina  list,  nnd  the  cxplnnatory  note  at  the  end  of  the  vol- 
ume to  the  kindnnw  of  u  friend  in  MnaHnchusctla  (Mr.  G.  Brudford  uf  Buston), 
who  haa  Kiven  much  uttrntiun  to  the  pcjlitirat  mt'thods  of  his  roiintry. 

'A  "town"  in  New  Eni^aud  ia  the  unit  of  rural  looiU  government  corre- 
fipondinK  t^  th/^  towruthip  of  the  Middle  and  WeaU>m  States.  Se«  Cbapta 
XLVIIl.rt«/f. 

•  y«c  further  the  note*  to  this  chapter  in  the  Appendix. 
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many  of  the  candidates  od  several  of  these  lists  were  the 

Tlie  ballot  paper  was  3  feet  9^!   inclies  long  and   15 

D«  wide  and  had  eighteen  eohiinns  of  candidates  besides  a 

ttineteonth  in  which  the  voter  might  place  the  name8,  under 

the  rpspective  offices,  of  the  j)ersonfi  he  desired  to  vote  for  who 

were  not  on  the  printetl  lists  of  trandidates.     So  at  C'liicago  in 

the  XovenilxT  election  of  19()8,  tliere  were  on  the  hiillot  puj)er 

(C3ft*luaiv*p  of  the  names  of  presidential  electors)  the  names  of  195 

•^nditlaU^s,   noniinat**<i  to  fill  4fi  posits  in  the  State  and    the 

county,  as  well  a.s  the  municipal  judgeships,  but  no  other  city 

i»ffioft5.     Flowever,  I   need  not  weary  the  reader  with   further 

cxmnpies,  for  the  facts  above  stated  are  fairly  illustrative  of 

frhal  goes  on  over  the  whole  Union. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  one's  hearl  through  this  mazy  whirl  of 

'.%  elections,  :Ln<l  primaries  or  noniiiiating  conventions.     In 

lerica  itself  one  finds  few  ordinary  citizens  who  can  .state  the 

of  the  system,  though  these  are  of  course  familiar  to* 

fcssional  politicians. 

Tlie  fir^t  thing  that  strikes  a  European  who  contemplates  the 

•ty  organization  which  works  tins  elaborate  elective  system 

le  great  mass  of  work  it  has  to  do.     In  Ohio,  for  instance, 

lere  are,  if  we  count  in  such  unpaid  offices  as  are  important 

the  eyes  of  poUticians,  on  an  average  more  than  twenty 

ices  to  be  filled  annually  by  election.     Primaries  or  conven- 

oas  have  to  select  candidates  for  all  of  these.       Managing 

wnraittees  have  to  organize  the  j)rimaries,  '  run '  the  conven- 

►ns,  conduct  the  elections.     Here  is  ample  occupation  for  a 

jfessional  class. 

What  are  the  results  which  one  may  expect  this  abundance 

tf  offices  and  elections  to  produce? 

Where  the  business  is  that  of  selecting  delegates  and,  in  the 

;icular  State,  the  selection  of  candidates  is  made  by  the 

Ider  kind  of  primaries  and  Conventions,  it  will  l)e  hard  to  find 

adeqimte  number  of  men  of  any  murk  or  superior  intclH- 

»nce  to  act  as  delegates.     The  bulk  will  be  persons  unlikely 

(KKsc^,  still  more  unlikely  to  exercise,  a  careful  or  independent 

idgmcnt.     The  functiim  of  delegate  being  in  the  case  of  most 

»nvejitions  litimble  and  uninteresting,  because  the  ofTices  are 

ittra<?livc  to  gooii  men,  persons  whose  time  is  valuable  will 

fit  even  if  they  do  exist  in  sufficient  numbers,  seek  it.     Hence 

w  best  citiseus,  i.e.  the  men  of  position  and  intelligence,  will 
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leave  the  field  open  to  inferior  persona  who  have  any  private 
or  personal  reason  for  desiring  to  become  delegates.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  there  is  necessarily  any  evil  in  this  as  re- 
gards most  of  the  offices,  but  mention  the  fact  to  explain  why 
few  men  of  good  social  pof^ition  think  of  the  office  of  delegate, 
except  to  the  National  Convention  once  in  four  years,  as  one 
of  trust  or  honour.  ^H 

If  on  the  othei  hand  the  new  statutory  primaries  have  in  the^ 
particular  State  superseded  conventions,  then  the  attendance 
at  these  primaries  and  the  choice  of  candidates  there  is  a 
serious  task  thrown  on  the  voter  for  which  his  knowledge  of. 
the  persons  from  whom  candidates  are  to  be  selected  may 
quite  inadequate.     As  Professor  Beard  remarks:  — 


"The  direct  nomination  de\'ico  will  dupHcalo  tlie  present  com- 
pUoated  mechanism  and  render  it  nooossarj*  to  have  ablor  experts  who 
tindorntand  not  only  tho  mysteries  of  the  rt^grixlar  elocution  law  but  the 
•added  myatories  of  tho  primary  law  as  wbU.  .  .  .  Tht*  primary  law  is 
in  most  Statos  a  booklpt  of  no  mean  proportions  and  takon  in  conn 
lion  with  the  ordinary  election  law  is  cnouKh  to  atagKcr  tho  exporienci 
student  to  say  nothing  of  tlie  inexperienced  votor  for  whose  guidan 
it  is  devised." 
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The  number  of  places  to  be  filled  by  election  being  very  large, 
ordinary  citizens  ^vill  finrl  it  hard  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  men 
l>ost  quiiUftcd  for  the  offices.  Their  minds  \^ill  be  distracted 
among  the  multiplicity  of  places.  In  large  cities  particularly, 
where  p(*opIe  know  Httle  about  their  neighbouix,  tlie  nameti  of 
moHt  candiilatc-H  will  be  unknown  to  tiicm,  and  there  will  be  no 
matcriids,  exc(^pt  the  rcconunendation  of  a  party  organization, 
available  for  dctermimng  the  rcHpectivo  fitnejss  of  the  candidates 
put  for^va^d  by  the  several  parties.  Most  of  the  elected  officials* 
are  poorly  paid.  Even  the  governor  of  a  great  State  may  receive 
no  moH!  than  S.50fX)  to  SSOOO  a  year,  the  lower  officials  much  less. 
Tfie  duties  of  mast  offices  require  no  conspicuous  afiility,  but  can 
be  diHcliJu^cd  by  nny  hon(wt  man  of  goinl  sensti  and  business 
lialjits.  Henw!  they  will  not  (unles-s  wliere  they  carry  large  fees 
or  important  patronage)  be  sought  Ijy  persona  of  ability  and 
energ>%  becaase  such  persona  can  do  better  for  thomwdvcH  in 
private  business;  it  will  be  hard  to  say  which  nf  the  many  can- 
didates is  the  best;  the  selection  will  roiLse  littk;  stir  among  the 
people  at  large. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  of  public  meetings  know 
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to  make  tlieni  go  off  well,  it  is  as  desiraUc  to  have  the  proceed- 
pnurrangecl  a«  it  is  to  have  a  play  rehearsed.     You  must 
iit'furt.'liand  not  oidy  your  chairman,  but  also  your  spcAkers. 
Your  rejtolutions  must  be  ready  framed ;  you  must  be  prepared 
to  mod  the  case  of  an  adverse  resolution  or  hostile  amendment. 
TTiia  is  still  more  advisal»Ie  where  tbo  meeting  id  intended  to 
tnnsact  some  basiness,  instead  of  merely  expressing  its  opinion ; 
ant!  when  certain  jx^rsons  are  to  be  selected  for  any  duty,  prear- 
rangeiTient  becomes  not  merely  convenient  but  indispt^nsable  in 
t^ointcreeta  of  the  meeting  itself,  and  of  the  business  which  it  has 
to  dispatch.     "  Docs  not  prearrangement  practically  curtail  the 
freedom  of  the  meeting?"    Certaiidy  it  does.     But  the  alterna- 
tive is  cfinfusion  aiid  a  hasty  unconsidered  decision.    Crowds  need 
to  ^c  led ;  if  you  do  not  lead  them  they  vnll  go  astray,  will  follow 
the  meet  plausible  speaker,  will  break  into  factions  and  accom- 
J)iijih  nothing.     Hence  if  a  primary  of  the  older  type  is  to  flischarge 
Ipropc-rly  it^s  function  of  selecting  candidates  for  office  or  a  number 
delegates  to  a  nominating  convention,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
of  candidates  or  delegates  settletl  beforehand.    And  for  tlie 
already  given,  tlie  more  numerous  the  offices  and  the  dele- 
Ij  and  the  Ici^s  interesting  the  duties  they  have  in  discharge,  so 
the  more  necessary  is  it  to  have  such  lists  settled ;   and 
much  the  more  likeJy  to  be  accepted  by  those  present  is  tlie 
proposed.     On  the  other  hand  the  new  statutory  primary 
itcnded  to  seciu-e  the  freedom  of  the  voter  is  also  so  complex 
matter  that  preliminary  steps   must   be    taken  by  experts 
familiar  with  the  law  and  practice  gov<Tning  it. 
The  reasons  have  alrea<ly  been  stated  which  make  the  list  of 
ididates  put  forth  by  a  primary  or  by  a  nominating  con\'en- 
m  carry  groat  weight  with  the  voters.     They  are  the  chosen 
iditrd-bearers  of  the  party.    A  European  may  remark  that 
iG  citizens  are  not  l>oimd  by  the  nomination ;    they  may  still 
)to  for  whom  they  \\i\\.     If  a  bad  candidate  is  nominated,  he 
lay  be  pas!se«l  over.     That  is  eiisy  enough  where,  as  in  England, 
»ere  are  only  one  or  two  offices  to  be  filletl  at  an  election,  where 
lese  few-  offices  are  unix>rtant  enough  to  excite  general  interest, 
id  where  therefore  the  candiilates  are  likely  to  l^e  men  of  mark, 
it  in  America  the  offices  are  numerous,  they  are  mostly  unim- 
irtant,  and  the  candidates  are  usually  obscure.     Accordingly 
uidance  w  not  merely  welcome,  but  essential.     Even  in  England 
|u'  vnUTH  may  in  large  lx)roughs  know  little  of  the  names  sub- 
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mitted  and  be  puzzled  how  to  cast  his  vote,  and  the  party  as  a 
whole  votes  for  the  person  who  receives  the  party  nomination  from 
the  organization  authorized  to  express  the  party  view.  Hence  the 
high  importance  attached  to  "  getting  the  nomination  "  which  in 
so  many  places  is  equivalent  to  an  election ;  hence  the  care  be- 
stowed on  constructing  the  nominating  machinery;  hence  the 
need  for  prearranging  the  lists  of  delegates  to  be  submitted  to  the 
primary,  and  of  candidates  to  come  before  the  convention. 

I  have  sought  in  these  chapters  first  to  state  howthe  nominat- 
ing machine  is  constituted,  and  what  work  it  has  to  do,  then  to 
suggest  some  of  the  consequences  which  the  quantity  and  nature 
of  that  work  may  be  expected  to  entail.  We  may  now  go  on  to  see 
how  in  practice  the  work  turns  out  to  be  done. 


CHAPTER   LXII 


HOW  THE   MACHINE   WORKS 


fJrraTNO  seems  fairer  or  rnore  (!onfonnal)le  to  the  genius  of 

iemocratie  institutions  than  the  system  i  have  (Itvseriljed,  wherel)y 

le  choice  of  party  candidates  for  office  in  vesttHf  in  the  mass  of 

le  party  itself.    A  plan  which  selects  the  candidate  likely  to  com- 

md  Uie  greatest  .supiK)rt  is  calculated  to  [irt^vent  the  diss<?nsion 

ooneeciuent  waste  of  strength  which  the  appeaninco  of  rival 

ididates  of  the  same  party  involves  ;  while  the  popular  cliarac- 

of  that  method  excludes  the  dictation  of  a  clique,  and  rec- 

'ognijEes  the  sovemgnty  of  the  peoj)le.     It  is  a  methtxl  simple, 

unifonn,  and  agreealde  t^irougJiout  to  its  leatiing  principle. 

To   understaiul   how  it  actually   works  one  must  distinguish 

?tween  two  kinds  of  confitituenciea  or  voting  areas.     One  kin<l 

to  be  found  in  the  great  cities  —  placei^  whose  population 

tceeils,  speaking  roughly.  100,000  souls,  of  which  there  were  in 

1910  fifty  in  the  Uuite<l  States.     The  other  kiu<l  includes  con- 

tituencies  in  sm:iller  cities  aiKJ  rural  districts.     What  1  iiave  to 

ly  will  refer  chielly  to  the  Northern  Statics—  i.e.  the  former  Free 

Itates,  because  the  phenomena  of  the  Southern  States  are  still 

ttional,  owing  to  the  vast  population  of  ignorant  negroes, 

whom  the  whites,  or  rather  the  better  sort  of  whites,  still 

land  as  an  aristocracy. 

The  t<»st^  by  which  one  may  try  the  results  of  the  system  of 
>cttng  candidates  are  two.  Is  the  choice  of  candidates  for 
ice  really  free  — i.e.  does  it  represent  the  unbiassed  wish  and 
lind  of  the  voters  generally?  Are  the  offices  fdle<l  by  men  of 
ibity  and  capacity  sufficient  for  the  duties  ? 
In  the  country  generally,  i.e.  in  the  rural  districts  and  small 
ies,  both  these  tests  are  tolerahly  well  satisfietl.  It  is  true  that 
tinny  of  the  voters  do  not  attenii  the  priniarii^s.  Tlie  selection 
delegates  mid  canthdates  is  left  Ui  be  ma<ie  hy  that  8iK!tion  of 
jwpulalion  which  chiefly  int-erests  itself  in  polities ;   and  in 
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this  section  local  attorneys  and  office-seekers  have  much  influence. 
The  person^.triKi  soek  thp  post  of  (ielegate,  as  wril  a^  those  who 
seek  offiof%_aT<?  seldom  the  most  energetic  and  intflligent  citizeas ; 
but  ^hatifl'becauHp  tlie  latter  class  have  something  liett<*r  to  ilo. 
Ar^  oHs^rver  from  Europe  who  looks  to  s<'e  men  of  rank  and  culture 
V^]>^  the  same  place  in  State  and  local  government  lus  they  do  in 
'*£(iglanil,  especially  rural  England,  or  in  Italy,  or  even  in  parts  of 
^  tural  France  and  Switzerland,  wiW  hodisaijpointe*!.  Butdetnoc- 
'racies  must  be  democratic.  Equality  will  have  its  perfect  work ; 
and  you  cannot  expect  citizens  pervivled  by  its  spirit  to  go  cap 
in  hand  to  their  richer  neighl3ours  liegging  them  to  act  as  dele- 
gateSf  or  city  or  county  officials,  or  congressmen.  This  much 
may  be  s^d,  that  although  tlicrc  is  in  America  no  diiTerence  of 
ranJc  in  the  European  sense,  superior  wealth  or  intelligence  doe^H 
not  prejudice  a  man's  candidature,  and  in  most  places  improves^^ 
its  chance.  If  such  men  arc  not  commonly  chosen  it  is  for  the 
same  reason  which  makes  Lhein  comparatively  scarce  among  the 
towm-councillors  of  English  municipalities. 

In  these  primaries*  and  conventions  the  business  is  always 
prearranged  —  that  is  to  say,  the  local  party  coniraittee  come 
prepared  with  their  list  of  delegates  or  candidates.  This  list 
is  usually',  but  not  invariably,  accepteii ;  or,  if  serious  oppositioa 
appears,  alterations  may  be  made  to  disann  it,  and  preserve 
the  unity  of  tlxe  party.  The  delegates  and  candidates  chosen  are 
generally  the  members  of  the  local  conuuittec,  their  friends  or 
creatures.  Except  in  very  small  places,  they  are  rarely  the  best 
men.  But  neither  are  they  the  worst.  In  moderately-sized  com- 
munities men's  characters  are  known  and  the  presence  of  a  bad 
man  in  office  brings  on  hw  fellow-citizens  evils  which  they  are  not 
too  numerous  to  feel  individually.  Hence  U)lerable  nominations 
are  made  :  the  general  s('ntinu*nt  of  the  locality  is  not  outraged ; 
and  although  the  noniinating  machinery  is  worked  rather  in  the 
name  of  the  ptM>ple  than  by  the  people,  the  people  are  willing  to 
have  it  so,  knowing  that  they  can  interfere  if  necessary  to  prevent 
serious  harm. 

In  large  cities  the  results  are  different  because  the  circum- 
stances are  difTerent.    We  find  there,   besides  the  conditions 

1  The  reference  here  is  to  primaries  of  the  older  ts^pe.  Thou^  they  are 
bcine  largely  supuraoded  hy  the  newer  dircotly  nominating  primaries,  a  knowl- 
edite  of  >x)th  systcnu  ie  stil]  necessary.  It  was  indeed  the  abuse  of  tho  old  pri- 
mariea  which  led  to  the  statutes  creating  the  new  oaes. 
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rionsly  enuniorat<»d,  —  viz.  numerous  ofBct'a,   frequent   elec- 
ins,  universal  suitrage.   an  absence  of  stimulating  issues,  — 

others  of  great  moment  — 
A  vast  population  of  ignorant  immigrants  : 
The  leading  men  nil  intens<?ly  oerupied  wnth  business  : 
Communities  so  large  that  people  know  little  of  one  another, 
^ind  that  the  intt'reat  of  each  individual  in  good  government  is 
>raparatively  small. 

jVny  one  can  sec  how  these  conditions  affect  the  problem. 
»c  ixmnigrants  are  cntitle<l  to  obtain  a  vote  aft-er  three  or  four 
kpR*  residence  at  most  (often  less),  but  they  are  not  fit  for  the 
Frage.*  Tl»ey  know  nothing  of  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
its  statesmen,  of  its  political  issues.  Those  especially  who  come 
>m  Ontral  and  Southern  Europe  bring  little  knowledge  of  the 
lethofls  of  free  government,  and  from  Ireland  they  used  to  bring 
Buspicion  of  all  government.  Incompetent  to  give  an  intelligent  i 
ite,  hut  soon  folding  that  their  vote  has  a  value,  they  fall  into 
\e  hands  of  the  party  orgamzations,  whose  officers  enrol  them  in^ 
)cir  lists,  and  undertake  to  fetch  them  to  the  polls.  I  was  long 
ago  taken  to  watch  the  process  of  citizen-making  in  New  York 
Droves  of  squalid  men,  who  looked  as  if  they  had  just  emerged^ 
an  emigrant  ship,  and  had  perhaps  done  so  orJy  a  few  weeks 
(fore,  for  the  law  prescribing  a  certain  terra  of  resilience  is  fre- 
lently  violated,  were  brought  up  to  a  magistrate  by  the  ward 
»nt  of  the  party  which  liad  captureti  them,  declared  their  allc- 
ice  to  the  United  States,  and  were  forthwth  placed  on  the  roll.* 
a  sacrifice  of  common  sense  to  al)stract  principles  has  seldom 
*en  made  by  any  country.  Nolvxly  pretends  that  such  persons 
re  fit  for  civic  duty,  or  will  be  dangerous  if  kept  for  a  time  in 
ipilage,  but  neither  party  will  incur  the  odium  of  proposing  to 
'ludc  them.    The  real  reason  for  admitting  them,  besides  doJno- 

jnil  Uw  prescrilKS)  a  rRsidcnco  of  6ve  years  as  the  prer«quisito  for 

iifltioii.  Inrt  the  li^ws  of  not  u  few  Western  Statoa  eiuit)lo  a  vote  to  be 

luired  In  a  bhortor  tcnn  by  one  who  ia  not  a  United  States  citiBcn.     Sec 

}tet  XXVIII.  anU.     And  in  some  Stutca,  pi'rsonn  who  huvo  not  t-omplcted 

fi\rr  yean*  nra  uftrn  (mudulontly  naturalised. 

ThinoB  &re  tN?ttef  now  than  they  were  then,  but  even  now  there  ia  no  Bceurit)' 

it  fhi-  n'<-«'ntly  arrived  inimi^n^itt  poswsiii'R  the  (nia.lificfttinn»  rw|uired  for  thn 

flnit  nf  nn  int^-llijtent  vntr-.     It  in  even  iilkftod  thjtt  many  of  the  immigrants 

vp<>cinny  Italians}  broueht  over  to  be  employed  on  rail  road- mitkiuR  and  other 

ifliw  works  come  under  what  arc  virtually  oontructa  to  I'aflt  their  votes  in  a 

Eirular  way.  and  dn  no  eattt  them,  [KiA.«ihly  returning  to  Kuropn  after  some 

thfl  or   /cars,  rirher  by  the  payineat  ihoy  have  nneived  for  their  votes  aa 

aa  for  their  labour. 
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cratic  theory,  has  been  either  that  the  locally  dorainant  party 
expected  to  gain  their  votes/  or  thai  iieitJiL^r  of  the  parties  wishe<i 
to  incur  such  cxiium  as  iniglit  attach  to  those  who  seerned 
to  be  debarring  residents  from  full  civic  rights.  It  is  an  after- 
thoi^ht  to  argue  that  they  wiU  sooner  Iwcome  good  citizens  by 
being  immediately  maiJe  full  citizens.  A  stranger  must  not  pre- 
sume to  say  that  the  Americans  have  been  imprudent,  but  he  may 
douiit  whether  the  iK)ssihle  ultimate  gain  compensates  the  direct 
and  unquestionable  mischief. 

In  these  great  transatlantic  cities,  population  is  far  less 
settled  and  permanent  tlmu  in  the  cities  o(  Europe.  In  New 
York,  ChicajiiiJ,  ^i.  I^ouis,  Mimu^apolis,  San  Francisco,  a  very 
small  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  natives  of  the  city,  or  have 
resided  in  it  for  twenty  years.  Hence  they  know  but  little 
of  one  another,  or  even  of  those  who  would  in  Europe  be  called 
the  leafling  men.  There  are  scarcely  any  oM  huiiilies,  fami- 
lies associated  with  the  city,*  whose  name  rccoinmends  one  of 
their  scions  to  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  There 
are  few  persons  who  have  had  any  chance  of  becoming  gener- 
ally known,  except  througli  their  wealth  ;  and  the  wealthy 
have  neither  time  nor  taste  for  poUtical  work.  Political  work 
is  a  bigger  and  heavier  affair  than  in  small  communities;  hence 
ordinary  citizens  cannot  attend  to  it  in  adiUtion  to  their  regu- 
lar business.  Moreover,  the  population  is  so  large  that  an  in- 
dividual citi/:en  feels  himself  a  drop  in  the  oceiin.  His  power 
of  affecting  pubhc  afTairs  by  his  own  intervention  seems  insig- 
nificant. His  pecuniary  loss  through  over-taxation,  or  jobber>% 
or  malversation,  is  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  trouble  of 
trying  to  prevent  such  evils. 

As  party  machiner>'  is  in  great  cities  most  easily  perverted, 
so  the  temptation  to  pervert  it  is  there  strongest,  because  the 
prizes  are  great.  The  offices  are  well  paid,  the  patronage  is 
hirge,  the  opportunities  for  jobs,  commissions  on  contracts, 
pickings,  and  even  stealings,  are- enormous.  Hence  it  is  well 
worth  the  while  of  unscrupulous  men  to  gain  control  of  the 
machinery  by  which  these  prizes  may  he  won.' 

*  At  one  time  a  spooHy  admission  to  mfTragp  was  adoptod  as  an  inducement 
to  iminieranU :    but  tliia  luuUve  has  cuast'd  to  hiivc  Turcc  iii  tiioat  States. 

*  In  ft  few  of  the  older  cities  some  such  familif-s  still  exiat.  but  their  mom- 
bcn*  do  not  often  enter  "politics." 

*  Although  what  ia  here  stated  is  generally  true  of  Machinra  in  lari{e  dtice, 
there  may  be,  even  in  such  eilirs,  distrirts  inliabitcd  by  well-to-do  people,  in 
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Such  men,  the  professional  politicians  of  the  Rrcat  cities, 
have  two  objects  in  view.  One  is  to  seize  tiic  local  city  and 
county  oflSces.  A  great  city  of  course  controls  the  county  in 
which  it  is  situate.  The  other  is  so  to  command  the  local  party 
jvote  as  to  make  good  terms  with  the  party  managers  of  the 
[State,  and  get  from  them  a  share  in  State  offices,  together  with 
such  legislation  as  is  desired  from  the  State  legit^lature,  and 
similarly  to  make  good  terms  with  the  Federal  party  managers, 
thus  securing  a  share  in  Federal  offices,  and  the  means  of  in- 
fluencing legislation  in  Congre-ss.  How  do  the  city  professionals 
move  towards  these  objects? 

There  arc  two  st;iges  in  an  election  campaign.     The  first  is 
to  nominate  the  candidates  you  desire ;    the  second  to  carry 
them  at  the  polls.    The  first  of  these  is  often  the  more  impor- 
tant,  l>eeause  in  many  cities  the  party  majority  inclines  so 
ciecide<lly  one  way  or  the  other   (e.g.  most  districts  of  New 
York  City  are  steatlily  Democratic,  while  Phihulelphia  is  Re- 
ipui:>lic-an),  that  nomination  is  in  the  case  of  the  dominant  party 
IcMjuivalent  to  election.     Now  to  nominate  your  candiihites  you 
^inu.st,  above  all  things,  secure  the  primaries.     They  require  and 
■ve  unspariitg  exertion,  for  everything  turns  upon  them.* 
le  first  thing  is  to  have  the  kind  of  primary  you  want. 
Wow  the  composition  of  a  primary  is  determined  by  the  roll,  or 
["check  list,"  as  it  is  called,  of  ward  voters  entitled  to  appear 
it.     This  is  prcpare<l  by  the  managing  committee  of  the 
who  are  naturally  desirous  to  have  on  it  only  such  men 
ley  can  trust  or  control.     They  are  aided  in  securing  this 
)y  any  rules  which  require  members  to  be  admitted  by  the  votes 
"of  those  already  on  the  list,  and  exact  from  persons  admitted 
a  pledge  to  obey  the  committee,  and  abide  by  the  party  nomi- 
'Iiations.'    Men  of  independent  temper  often  refuse  this  pleilge, 

which  tbi»  poliiicAl  ortcunisations,  heinta  composcil  of  ni<m  of  KfKKi  charxctur 
and  standinK.  are  hcMicstly  workt'd.  Tht;  *(>-rnllH  "  brown-atont  r|wlrirt»"  in 
iKcw  Vork  City  havf.  I  hwlieve.  fair  Murhincs. 

*  The  two  paraxraplis  ihnt  foUuw  refor  to  [>nm»rii>9  of  thi?  older  type,  ih» 
{ihmsr>'  iindpf  the  laws  rect-ntly  pas^od  in  nearly  all  8ta.lc9  tkoing  simply  an  eleo- 
»i(iii  (jf  ifindidutcs  by  th**  whnlp  hoiiy  oithrr  of  the  voters  of  each  partj'  separately 
or  of  the  v»iteo  of  both  partio  votinia;  tngfthcr. 

*'rhr  rtilea  of  thf  Tainniany  Hall  (Dt-niocratio)  orKuniiut-ion  in  New  York 
Ity  for  many  yean!  past  made  ihv  i:misvut  of  a  funjority  of  tho  menitK-'ra  of 
[•>ich  primary  nr.'rr'9sary  t<i  th**  ndmif»fluin  of  u  new  mfinbor.  A  t«innilar  system 
ipH-viula  atriong  the  Rirpublicaiia  in  that  city.  "  The  orKanizution  of  the  tweuty- 
fuur  K)'|>ubUcan  primaries  1.on<*  for  vivch  AsHcnibly  distnct)  w\xa  no  com  plicated, 
and  the  acceae  to  mcmbrrahip  as  Hifficiilt,  lus  that  of  any  privato  rhib."       Now, 
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and  are  excluded.  Many  of  the  ward  voters  do  not  apply  for 
admission.  Of  those  who  do  apply  and  take  the  pledge,  some 
can  \}e  plausibly  ageeted  by  the  primary  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  on  some  recent  occasion  failed  to  vote  the  party 
ticket.  Thus  it  is  easy  for  an  active  committee  to  obtain  a 
Rubsoment  primary,  composed  of  persons  in  sympathy  with 
it  or  obedient  to  it.  In  [Kjiiit  of  fact  the  rolls  of  menabership 
of  many  primaries  are  largely  bogus  rolls.  Name*  of  former 
members  are  kept  on  when  these  men  have  left  tlie  district  or 
died ;  names  are  put  on  of  men  who  do  not  belong  U>  the  diH- 
trict  at  all,  anri  Iwth  sct«  of  names  are  so  much  "voting  stock/* 
applicable  at  the  vnW  and  needs  of  the  local  party  managers, 
who  can  admit  the  hitter  to  vote,  and  "recognize"  men  person- 
ating the  former.  In  fact,  their  control  of  the  hsts  enables 
thrm  to  have  practically  whatever  primary  they  desire.^ 

The  next  thing  is  to  get  the  delegates  chosen  whom  you  wish 
for.  The  committee  when  it  summons  the  primary  settles  in 
secret  conclave  the  names  of  the  delegates  to  be  proposed,  of 
course  selecting  men  it  can  trust,  particidarly  office-holders 
bound  to  the  party  which  has  put  them  in,  and  '^workers" 
whom   the  prospect  of  office  will  keep  faithful.     When  the 

however,  under  the  New  York  primary  law  of  1899  a  person  desiring  to  Qualify 
to  vote  at  a  primary  haa  to  oorol  himsolf  on  the  genpral  rpgi^trution  days,  de- 
claring on  tliD  purnlmput  form  that  he  is  lu  Keoeral  s>'mpathy  with  the  party 
whirh  he  tias  dtWj^atfvl  by  his  mark  nt  the  foot  of  the  paper,  that  he  ioteodt 
to  support  tho  ntiniinr-i-s  of  tfu<'h  party  for  SlaU-  and  Nutional  officea  generailjr 
at  the  next  gt-uenU  election,  und  that  he  has  not  once  the  last  preceding  flrrt  of 
January  euroUed  as  a  member  of  any  other  party.  No  one  not  then  eoroUod 
may  vote  at  a  party  primary. 

'  In  1880  it  W113  computtxl  that  out  of  53,000  Republican  voters  in  New, 
York  City  nnt  more  than  0000,  or  8000  at  the  most,  were  members  of  the  Re- 
publican or^nixation,  and  entitled  to  vote  in  a  primary. 

The  tiuinlx-r*  pwaenl  in  the  old-fasliiuned  priraariea  were  tometinicfl  very 
flmall.  "At  the  last  Hopu)>liran  primaries  in  Vew  York  City  only  8  per  cent 
of  the  Repuhlican  oloetors  Utcik  part.  In  only  eight  out  of  twenty-four  district* 
did  the  percentng.-  rxce«*d  10,  in  »mw  it  was  as  low  as  2  per  cent.  In  the  Twenty- 
first  Assembly  Diatriet  Tammany  Primarj-.  110  delegates,  to  choose  an  Aasoo- 
bly  randid»t«N  were  eleeted  by  leas  than  fifty  voters.  In  the  Sixth  Aaaembly 
District  County  l>morrjiry  Primar)'.  leu  than  7  per  cent  of  the  Democratio 
votera  took  part,  und  of  those  who  did,  sixty-nine  in  uumt>er.  nearly  one-fourth, 
were  election  nfTl^'ers.  The  primary  was  held  iu  a  careless  way  in  a  saloon 
while  i-ard  pluying  was  going  on."  —  Mr.  A.  C.  Bemhcim.  in  Pol.  Scumc9 
QuarUTty  for  March.  IKKS. 

A  trustworthy  correspondent  wrote  to  me  from  Philadelphia  in  1S94.  "There 
is  probably  an  average  nf  I.iO  Republican  volcrs  to  an  election  district.  Ths 
average  attendance  at  primaries  is  said  to  be  about  12.  which  is  approiiinately 
the  number  of  party  sen'outs  neceasoiy  to  manage  the  meeting  under  party 
rulefl." 
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meeting  assembles  a  chairman  is  suggested  by  the  committee 
and  usually  accepted.  Then  the  list  of  tielegates,  which  the 
committee  has  brought  down  cut  and  dry,  is  put  forward.  If 
the  meeting  is  entirely  compusctl  of  professionals,  office-holders, 
mad  their  friends,  it  is  accepted  without  debate.  If  opponents 
are  present,  they  may  propose  other  names,  but  the  official 
majority  is  almost  always  sufficient  to  carry  the  official  list, 
and  the  chairman  is  prepareil  to  exert,  in  favour  of  liis  friends, 
his  power  of  ruling  points  of  order.  In  extreme  cases  a  tlis- 
turbance  will  be  got  up^  in  the  midst  of  M'hich  tlie  chairman 
OJAy  plausibly  declare  the  official  list  carrieiJ,  or  the  meeting 
ia  adjouraed  in  the  hope  that  the  opix}Hition  will  not  be  at 
the  trouble  of  coming  next  time,  a  hope  hkely  to  be  realized, 
if  the  opposition  consists  of  respectable  citizens  who  dislike 
spending  an  evening  in  such  company.  {Sometimes  the  profes- 
sionals will  bring  in  rouglid  from  other  districts  to  shout  douTi 
such  opponents,  and  if  necessary  tlireaten  taem.  One  way  or 
another  the  "regular"  Uitt  of  delegates  is  alniost  invariably 
carried  against  the  "good  citizens."  When  liowever  there  are 
two  hostile  factions  of  professionals,  each  anxious  to  secure 
nominations  for  its  friends,  the  struggle  is  sliarper  and  its  issue 
more  doul)tful.  Fraud  is  likely  to  l>e  used  on  both  .titles  ;  and 
fraud  often  provokes  violence.^  It  is  a  significaut  illustration 
of  the  difference  betwe<?n  the  party  system  in  America  and 
Ekirope  that  in  the  fonner  foul  play  is  quite  as  hkely,  and  vio- 
lence more  Ukely,  to  occur  at  party  noniinating  meetings  than 
in  tl)c  actual  elections  where  two  opposing  parties  are  c-orifrunted. 
The  scene  now  shifts  to  the  Nominating  Convention,  which 
is  also  summoned  by  the  appropriate  coiiunittee.  When  it  is 
"called  to  onlcr"  a  temporary  chairman  is  installed,  the  im- 
portance of  whose  position  consists  in  his  hn\ing  (usually)  the 
naming  of  a  committee  on  cre<ientials,  or  contested  seats,  which 
examines  the  titles  of  the  delegates  from  the  various  primaries 

'  For  K  lYtnarkftbld  iait&nce  in  Baltimore  see  the  report  of  Unitt'd  StAtes 
Civfl  8orvit»  (kinimiadioaer  Roosevelt  made  tfl  the  Pnsddt'iit,  May  1,  1891. 
"PuHditm  b:  HoU"  (composed  of  six  or  seven  ballots  folded  together  as  if  one) 
W^  profufrrly  used  at  thftse  primnry  elections  in  the  %'nriou«  wards  of  BoJti- 
nore.  One  of  the  witnesses  examined,  an  employee  of  the  Custom  House.  te»- 
Ufied  as  follows  "Cach  side  cheats  ob  mm-h  as  it  can  in  the  priraariea.  Who- 
*vei  ^ta  two  Judfiea  wios.  I  do  just  the  same  aa  they  do  They  had  two 
iodcoa."  ...  Q.  "How  do  you  do  your  rhnatinR?"  A.  "Well,  w©  do  our 
obtatinit  honourably.  If  they  catch  ua  at  it.  it's  all  right:  it's  fair.  I  even 
carried  the  lx}X  home  irith  me  on  one  occasion  ...  I  have  broken  up  more 
than  one  doetion." 
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to  vot-e  in  tlur  convention.     Being  himself  in  the  interest  of 

the  profossiotials,  he  rmiues  a  c(nnniiltee  in  their  interest,  and 
this  coraniittce  does  what  it  can  to  exeim^le  delegates*  who  are 
suspected  of  an  intention  to  oppose  the  eaiuli^Iates  whom  the 
professionals  liave  prearranged.  The  primaries  have  almost 
alwa>'s  been  so  carefully  packed,  and  so  skilfully  "run,"  that 
a  majority  of  trusty  dtiiegates  has  been  secured  ;  but  some- 
times a  few  primaries  have  stuit  delegates  belonging  to  another 
faction  of  the  party,  or  to  some  indepeu<lent  section  of  the 
party,  and  tlien  there  may  be  tr(jubie.  Occasionally  two  sets 
of  delegates  appear,  each  claiming  to  represent  their  primary. 
The  dispute  genc^rally  ends  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Indepen- 
dents or  of  tli<i  hostile  faction,  the  coiniiuttee  discovering  a 
flaw  in  their  credentials,  but  sometimes,  though  rarely,  the 
case  is  so  clear  that  they  must  be  admittt^l.  In  doubtful  cases 
a  partisan  chairman  is  valuable,  for,  as  it  is  expressed,  "he 
is  a  solid  8  U)  7  man  all  the  time."  When  the  credentijds  have 
been  examinetl  the  conveiiti(tn  is  deemed  to  be  iluly  organized, 
a  permanent  chairman  is  appointed,  and  the  business  of  nomi- 
nating candidates  proceeds.  A  spokesman  of  the  ]irof4^onals 
proposes  A.  B.  in  a  speech,  tlwelling  on  liis  services  to  the 
party.  If  the  convention  has  been  properly  packed,  he  is 
nominated  by  acclamation.  If  there  be  a  rival  faction  repre- 
sented, or  if  indepemlent  citizens  who  dislike  him  have  been 
sent  up  l>y  some  primary  which  tlie  professionals  have  failed 
to  secure,  another  candidate  is  proposeil  and  a  vot-c  taken. 
Here  also  there  is  often  room  for  a  partial  chairman  to  influ- 
ence the  result ;  here,  as  in  the  primary,  a  tumult  or  a  hocus 
pocus  may  in  extreme  cases  be  got  up  to  enable  the  chairman 
to  decide  in  favour  of  his  alUes. 

Americans  are,  however,  so  well  versed  in  the  rules  which 
govern  public  meetings,  and  so  prepared  to  encounter  all  sorts 
of  tricks,  that  the  managers  do  not  consider  success  certain 
unh'ss  they  have  a  majority  beliind  them.  This  they  almost 
certairdy  have ;  at  least  it  reflects  discredit  on  their  handling 
of  the  prunaries  if  they  have  not.  The  chief  hope  of  an  op- 
position therefore  is  not  to  carry  its  own  candirlate  but  so 
to  frighten  the  professionals  as  to  make  them  abandon  theirs, 
and  sulistitutc  some  less  oljjectionable  name.  The  candidate 
chosen,  who,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  is  the  person 
predetenniiie<l  by  the  managers,  becomes  the  party  nominee, 
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titled  to  the  support  of  the  whole  party.  He  has  recoivod 
regular  noniination."  If  there  are  other  offices  whereto 
oiiuations  have  to  be  made,  the  convention  goes  on  to 
eso,  which  being  despatched,  it  adjourns  and  disappears  for 
en 

I  once  witnessed  such  a  convention,  a  State  convention,  held 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  by  the  Dejnocrats  of  New  York  ^late,  at 
at  time  under  the  control  of  tlie  Tamnjany  Ring  of  New 
ork  City.  The  most  prominent  figure  wiis  the  famous  Mr. 
WiUiam  M-.  Twee<l,  then  in  the  zenith  of  liis  power.  There 
as,  however,  little  or  nothing  in  the  public  proceedings  from 
hich  an  observer  could  learn  anything  of  the  subterranean 
rces  at  work.  During  the  morning  a  tremendous  coming 
fi  going  and  chattering  and  clattering  of  crowds  of  men  who 
ktMl  at  once  sordid  and  flashy,  faces  shrewd  but  mean  and 
melimes  brutal,  vidgar  figures  in  gooti  coats  fonning  into 
laJi  groups  and  tiUking  eagerly,  and  then  dissolving  to  form 
groups,  a  universal  cnmarnderie,  with  no  touch  of  frien*!- 
ip  about  it ;  Roniething  between  a  betting-ring  and  the  flags 
tside  the  Livenwoi  Exchange.  It  reminded  one  of  the 
swarming  of  bees  in  tree  houghs,  a  ceaseless  humming  and 
xzing  which  betokens  inmiense  excitement  over  pnicecfiings 
ich  the  bystander  iloes  not  eomprehenfl.  After  st^me  hours 
this  settleii  down  ;  the  meeting  was  duly  organized  ;  speeches 
ma<lr,  all  dull  and  tliinly  declumatory,  except  one  by  an 
uent  Irishman  ;  the  candidates  for  State  offices  were  pro- 
and  carried  by  acclamation  ;  and  the  business  ended. 
ver>'thing  harl  evidently  been  prearranged ;  and  the  discon- 
nted,  if  any  there  were,  had  been  talked  over  during  the 
arming  hours. 

After  each  of  the  greater  conventions  it  is  usual  to  hold  one 
more  pul>lic  gatherings,  at  which  the  candidates  chosen  are 
lemnly  ailoptcfl  by  the  crowfl  present,  and  rousing  speeches 
are  delivered.    Such  a  gathering,  calletl  n  "ratification"  raeet- 
,  hsLS  no  practical  importance,  being  attended  only  by  those 
epared  to  support  the  nominations  made.    The  candidate  is 
now  launchefl,  and  what  remainfi  is  to  win  the  election. 
Tlie  above  may  be  thought,  as  it  is  thought  by  many  Ameri- 
,  a  travesty  of  popular  choice.     (Observing  tlie  form  of  con- 
IHng   the  voters,  it  substantially  ignores  them,  and  forces 
on  tbcm  persons  whom  they  do  not  know,  and  would  dislike  if 
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they  knew  them.  It  substitutes  for  the  party  voters  generally 
a  small  number  of  professionals  and  their  creatures,  extracts 
prearrangc'tl  nominations  from  packed  meetings,  and  calls  this 
consulting  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  people/ 

Yet  every  feature  of  the  Machine  is  the  result  of  patent 
causes.  The  elective  offices  are  so  numerous  that  ordinary 
citizens  cannot  watch  them,  and  cease  to  care  who  gets  them, 
The  conventions  come  so  often  that  busy  men  cannot  serve  in 
them.  The  minor  offices  are  so  unattractive  that  able  men  do 
not  stand  for  them.  The  primary  lists  are  so  contrived  that 
only  a  fraction  of  the  party  get  on  them ;  and  of  this  fraction 
many  are  too  lazy  or  too  busy  or  too  careless  to  attend.  The 
mass  of  the  voters  are  ignorant ;  kiiomng  nothing  about  the 
personal  merits  of  the  candidates,  they  are  ready  to  follow  their 
leaders  like  sheep.  Even  the  better  class,  however  they  may 
grumble,  are  swayed  by  the  inveterate  habit  of  party  loyalty, 
and  prefer  a  bad  candidate  of  their  own  party  to  a  (probably 
no  better)  candidate  of  the  other  party.  It  is  less  trouble  to 
put  up  with  impure  officials,  costly  city  government,  a  jobbing 
State  legislature,  an  inferior  sort  of  congressman,  than  to  sac* 
rifice  one's  own  business  in  the  effort  to  set  things  right.  Thus 
the  Machine  works  on,  and  grinds  out  ]jlaces,  power,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  illicit  gain  to  those  who  manage  it. 

'  It  was  n  pcTCPption  of  thi-s*?  fiicta  aod  a  srowinR  rliBCoiitcnt  with  their rcsulti 
that  suggestod  thi?  new  primary  \a\ra  above  reforred  to. 
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This  is  the  external  aspect  of  the  Machine ;  these  the  phe- 
Domena  uhich  a  visitor  taken  round  to  see  a  number  of  Pri- 
maries and  Nominating  Conventions  would  record.  Rut  the 
reader  will  aak,  How  is  tlic  Machine  run  ?  Whai  are  the  inner 
springs  that  move  it  ?  What  is  the  aourcc  of  the  power  the 
coDomittees  wield?  What  force  of  coliesion  keepH  leaders  and 
folk>irers  together?  \\'hat  kind  of  government  prevails  among 
this  army  of  professional  politicians? 

Tlie  source  of  power  and  the  cohcaivc  force  is  the  desire  fori 
office,  and  for  office  as  a  means  of  gain.     This  one  cause  isi 
sufficient  to  account  for  everything,  when  it  acts,  as  it  does  in 
thaie  cities,  under  the  condition  of  the  suffrage  of  a  host  of 
Ignorant  and  pliable  voters. 

Those  who  in  great  cities  form  the  committees  and  work  the 
Machine  are  persons  whose  chief  aim  in  life  is  to  make  their 
living  by  office.  Such  a  man  generally  l>cgins  by  acquiring 
influence  among  a  knot  of  voters  who  live  in  his  ncighl^ouN 
hood,  or  work  under  the  same  employer,  or  freqiient  the  same 
grog-ahop  or  beer  saloon,  which  perhaps  he  keeps  himself.  He 
hpconjci'  a  member  of  his  primary,  atten<!s  regularly,  attaches 
himself  to  some  leader  in  that  body,  and  is  forward  to  render 
service  by  voting  as  his  Icaiier  wishes,  and  by  doing  duty  at 
elections.  He  has  entereti  the  large  and  active  class  called, 
technically,  "workers,"  or  more  affectionately,  "the  Boys." 
Soon  ho  becomes  conspicuous  in  the  primar>',  being  recognized 
as  controlling  the  votes  of  others — "owning  them"  is  the 
technical  term  —  and  is  chosen  delegate  U^  a  convention. 
Lo\^lty  to  the  party  there  and  continued  service  at  elections 
mark  him  out  for  further  promotion.  He  is  appoint^nl  to  some 
petty  cjffice  in  one  of  the  city  depnrtnients,  and  presently  is 
himself  nominated  for  an  elective  ofhce.  By  this  time  he  has 
flbo  found  his  way  on  to  the  ward  committee,  whence  by  degrees 
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he  rises  to  sit  on  the  central  committee,  having  carefully  nursed 
his  local  connection  and  surrounded  himself  with  a  band  of 
adherents,  who  are  called  his  "heelers,''  and  whose  loyalty  to 
him  in  tlie  primary,  secured  by  the  hope  of  "•something  good," 
gives  weight  to  his  words.  Once  a  mt^mber  of  the  central 
committee  he  discovers  what  everj'body  who  comes  to  the 
front  discovere  sooner  or  later,  by  how  few  persons  the  worii 
is  governed.  He  is  one  of  a  small  knot  of  persons  who  pull 
the  wires  for  the  whole  city,  controlling  the  primaries,  select- 
ing candidates,  "running"  conventions,  organizing  elections, 
treatiiig  on  behalf  of  the  party  in  the  city  with  the  leaders  of 
the  party  in  the  State.  Each  of  tiiis  knot,  wliich  is  probably 
smaller  than  the  committee,  !jecause  every  committee  includes 
some  ciphers  put  on  to  support  a  leader,  and  whicli  may  include 
one  or  two  strong  men  not  on  the  conuuittee,  has  acquired  in 
his  upward  course  a  knowledge  of  men  and  their  weaknesses,  a 
familiarity  with  the  wheels,  shafts,  and  bands  of  the  party 
madiine,  together  with  a  skill  in  working  it.  Each  can  com- 
mand some  primaries,  each  ha.s  attached  to  himself  a  group  of 
depemlants  who  owe  some  place  to  him,  or  hope  for  some  place 
from  him.  The  aim  of  tlie  knot  is  not  on\y  to  get  good  posts 
for  themselves,  but  to  rivet  their  yoke  upon  the  city  by  gar- 
risoning the  departments  with  their  own  creatures,  and  so 
contri>lling  elections  to  the  State  legislature  that  they  can  pro- 
cure such  statutes  as  they  desire,  and  prevent  the  passing  of 
statutes  likely  to  expose  or  injure  them.  They  cement  their 
dominion  by  combination,  each  placing  his  influence  at  the 
dis|>o8aI  of  the  others,  and  settle  all  important  meaisures  in 
secret  conclave, 

Sucli  a  combination  is  called  a  Ring. 

The  power  of  audi  a  combination  is  immenRc,  for  it  ramifies 
over  the  whole  city.  There  are,  in  New  York  City,  for  instjince, 
more  than  forty  thousand  p(Ts<ins  enipl(>ye<l  by  the  city  au- 
thorities (witliout  counting  the  eleven  thousand  seluM>l -teachers), 
the  large  majority  dismissible  by  their  superiors  at  sliort  notice 
and  without  cause  assigned.  Of  the  large  number  employed 
by  the  National  Govermnent  in  the  C_!ustoni-House,  Post- 
Office,    and    other    branches    of    the    F'ederal    service,^    many 

'  The  state  of  thinpa  under  which  rings  firet  dcvelopetl  wae  woreo,  because 
then  everyl>ody  wua  dianiUaiMe.  Now  many  FwK'ral  poaU  and  (in  some  places) 
some  rity  poet«  have  t)eon  brought  under  Civil  Ser\-ice  niles,  hut  tiiere  are  still 
a  great  many  official  who  arc  expected  to  work  for  the  party. 
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L»re  fiimilarly  tlismissi!)le  by  the  proper  Federal  authority ;  and 
here  are  also  State  servants,  resjx>nsible  to  aiid  dismissible  by 
le  State  authority.     If  the  same  party  happens  to  be  supreme 
city  |X)litics,  in  the  Federal  government,  ajid  in  the  State 
;ovemment,  all  this  army  of  employees  is  expected  to  work  for 
Ijthe  party  leaders  of  the  city,  in  city  primaries,  conventions,  and 
ilections,  and  is  virtually  amenable  to  the  orders  of  these  leaders.' 
!f  the  other  party  holds  the  reins  of  Federal  govenmient,  or  of 
ith  the  Fei.lera]  government  and  State  government,  then  the 
ity  wirepullers  have  at  any  rate  their  own  ten  thousand  or 
fmore.  wliile  other  thousands  swell  the  army  of  "  workers  "  for  the 
'OpfKtsite  party.    Add  those  who  expect  to  get  offices,  and  it 
*wU  be  seen  how  great  and  how  disciphned  u  force  is  available 
to  garrison  the  city  and  how  effective  it  becomes  under  strict 
^d^*^rJpline.     Yet  it  is  not  largej*  tlian  is  needed,  -for  the  work  is 
^\y.     Tantae  vwlia  erai  Romanam  condere  gentem. 
In  &  Ring  there  is  usually  some  one  person  who  holds  more 
Htrings  in  his  hand  than  do  the  others.     Like  them  he  has  worked 
himself  up  to  power  from  small  beginnings,  gradually  extending 
the  range  of  his  influence  over  the  mass  of  workers,  and  knitting 
close  Vx)nds  with  influential  men  outside  as  well  as  inside  p4>litics, 
perhaps  with  great  financiers  or  railway  magnates,  whom  ho  can 
»bUge,  and  who  can  furnish  him  with  funds.     At  length  his  su- 
[perior  skill,  courage,  and  force  of  will  make  him,  as  such  gifts 
[ways  do  make  their  possessor,  dominant  among  his  fellows. 
'An  army  led  by  a  council  seldom  conquers ;  it  must  have  a  com- 
nuinrier-in-chief,  who  settles  disputes,  decides  in  emergencies, 
inspires  fear  or  attachment.      The  head  of  the  Ring  is  such 
a  commaniier.    He  dispenses  places,  rewards   the    loyal,  pun- 
ishes the  mutinous,  concocts  schemes,  negotiates  treaties.     He 
generally  avoids  publicity,  preferring  the  substance  to  the  pomp 
I  of  power,  and  is  all  the  more  dangerous  because  he  sits,  like  a 
>ider,  hidden  in  the  midst  of  his  web.    He  is  a  Boss. 
Although  the  career  I  have  sketched  is  that  whereby  most  bosses 

*  Aflsumine.  n»  one  usually  may,  that  the  city  Icadera  are  on  good  t«rma 
vilh  the  Fpfternl  and  Stutc  party  managors. 

Fedoml  Stalutt*  and  Cixil  Somco  rules  made  under  them  now  provide 
Ihst  DO  pcrscm  in  the  public  scrvir*?  f^hall  he  Rompdlixl  to  contribute  service  or 
.tDottey  for  political  purptwea;  and  that  persona  in  the  competitive  service  shall 
takr  no  active  part  in  political  cunipaigus,  or  use  official  authority  or  influence 
for  the  purpose  of  interferinR  with  nn  election  or  controlling  the  result  thereof, 
rules,  however,  do  not  cover  the  whole  field,  and  it  in  believed  that  they 
not  alwa>'B  oljoerved. 
I 
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have  risen  to  greatness,  some  attain  it  by  a  shorter  path.  There 
have  been  brilliant  instance*  of  persons  stepping  ut  once  on  to  the 
higher  rungs  of  the  iailder  in  viiliie  of  their  audacity  and  energy, 
especially  if  couple<i  with  oratorical  powor.  The  firnt  theatre  of 
such  a  man's  successes  may  have  been  the  stump  rather  than  the 
primary;  he  will  then  become  potent  in  conventions,  and  either 
by  hectoring  or  by  phiuMible  iuklress,  for  both  have  their  value, 
spring  into  popular  favour,  and  make  liimsclf  necessary  to  the 
party  managers.  It  is  of  course  a  gain  to  a  Ring  to  have  among 
them  a  man  of  popular  gifts,  because  he  helps  to  conceal  the  odious 
features  of  their  rule,  gikling  it  by  his  rlietoric,  and  winning  tlie 
applause  of  the  masses  who  stand  outside  the  circle  of  workers. 
However,  the  position  of  the  rhetorical  Boss  is  less  firmly  rooted 
than  that  of  the  intriguing  Boss,  and  there  have  been  instances  of 
his  suddenly  falling  to  rise  no  more. 

A  great  city  is  the  best  soiJ  for  the  growth  of  a  Boss,  because 
it  contains  the  largest  masses  of  manageable  voters  as  well  as 
numerous  offices  and  plentiful  opportunities  for  jobbing.  But 
a  whole  State  sometimes  falls  under  the  doinimon  of  one  intriguer. 
To  govern  so  large  a  territory'  nee<ls  high  abilities  ;  and  the  State 
Boss  is  iUways  an  able  man,  somewliat  moru  of  a  politician,  in  the 
European  sense,  tfmn  a  city  boss  need  be.  He  dictates  State  nomi- 
natioas,  and  tlirough  Ids  lieutenants  controls  State  and  sometimes 
Congressional  conventions,  being  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
cliief  city  bosses  and  local  rings  in  ilifTerent  parts  of  the  State.  His 
power  over  them  mainly  springs  from  hi.<  influence  with  the  Federal 
executive  and  in  Congress.  He  is  usually,  almost  necessarily,  a 
member  of  Congress,  probably  a  senator,  and  can  procure,  or  at 
any  rate  can  hinder,  such  legislation  as  the  local  leaders  desire  or 
dislike.  The  President  cannot  ignore  him,  an<l  the  President's 
ministers,  however  little  they  may  like  liim,  find  it  worth  while  to 
gratify  him  with  Federal  appointments  for  persons  he  recom- 
mends, because  the  local  votes  he  controls  may  make  all  the  tUffer- 
ence  to  their  own  prospecte  of  getting  some  day  a  nomination  for 
the  presidency.  TIius  he  uses  his  Congressional  position  to  secure 
State  influence,  arifl  his  State  influence  to  strengthen  his  Federal 
position.  Sometimes,  however,  he  is  rebuffed  by  the  powers  at 
Washington, and  then  his  State  thanes  fly  from  him.  Sometimes 
he  quarrels  with  a  powerful  city  Boss,  and  then  honest  men  come 
by  their  own. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  members  of  rings,  or  the 
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tt  Bos3  himself,  are  wicked  men.  They  are  the  offsprino:  of 
«>'5item.  Their  morality  is  that  of  their  8urrounding3.  They 
«K.'  a  tk>or  open  to  wealth  and  power,  and  they  wulk  in.  The 
obligations  of  patriotism  or  duty  to  the  public  are  not  disregarded 
by  them,  for  these  obligations  have  never  been  present  to  their 
minds.  A  Stat-c  Boss  is  usually  a  native  American  and  a  person  of 
some  e^lucation,  who  avoids  the  grosser  forms  of  corruption, 
though  he  has  to  wink  at  them  when  practised  by  his  friends.  He 
may  be  a  man  of  personal  integrity.*  A  city  Boss  is  often  of 
forcig:n  birth  and  humble  origin ;  he  has  grown  up  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  oaths  and  coclitails  :  ideas  of  honour  and  purity  arc  as 
■  •Strange  to  him  as  iileas  al)out  the  nature  of  the  currency  and  the 
lincidence  of  taxation :  politics  in  merely  a  means  for  getting  and  \.. 
distributing  places.  "What,"  said  an  ingenuous  delegate  at  one  of 
the  National  Conventions  at  Chicago  in  1880,  *'  what  are  we  here 
for  except  the  offices?"  It  is  no  wonder  if  he  helps  himself  from 
the  city  treasury  and  allows  his  minions  to  do  so.  Sometimes  he 
not  rob,  and,  like  Clive,  wonders  at  his  own  moderation. 
And  even  the  city  Boss  improves  as  he  rises  in  the  world.  Like  a 
tree  growling  out  of  a  dust  heap,  the  higher  he  gets,  the  cleaner  do 
his  lK)ughs  and  leaves  become.  America  is  a  country  where 
vulgarity  is  scaled  off  more  easily  than  in  England,  and  where 
the  general  air  of  good  nature  softens  the  asperities  of  power. 
Some  city  Ixtsses  are  men  from  whose  decorous  exterior  and 
unobtrusive  manners  no  one  would  divine  either  their  sordid 
beginnings  or  their  noxious  trade.  As  for  the  State  Boss,  whose 
talents  are  probably  great-er  to  l>egin  \\nth,  he  must  be  of  very 
coarse  metal  if  he  does  not  take  a  certain  polish  from  the  society 
of  Washington. 

A  city  Ring  works  somewhat  aa  follows.  When  the  annual 
or  biennial  city  or  State  elections  come  roxmd,  its  members  meet 
to  discuss  the  apportionment  of  offices.  Each  may  desire  some- 
thing for  him.self,  unless  indeed  he  is  alrewly  fully  provided  for, 
and  anyhow  rlesires  something  for  his  friends.  The  common  sort 
Are  provide*!  for  with  sniall  places  in  the  gift  of  some  official,  doym 
to  the  place  of  a  fwliceman  or  doorkeeper  or  messenger,  which 
U  thought  goo<l  enough  for  a  common  "  ward  worker."  Better 
men  receive  clerkships  or  the  promise  of  a  place  in  the  custom- 
house or  po«t^jffice  to  be  obtained  from  the  Federal  authorities. 

'  So  foo  a  niml  Boia  is  oft4»n  Muito  pure,  and  blameworthy  rather  for  hii 
iDtrigtiuig  methods  \hnu  (pr  his  ainis. 
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Mea  still  more  important  aspire  to  the  elective  posts,  seats  in  the 
State  legislature,  a  city  aldemiaiiship  or  commissionership,  per- 
haps even  a  seat  in  Congress.  All  the  posts  that  will  have  to  he 
filled  at  the  coming  elections  are  considered  with  the  object  of 
bringing  out  a  party  ticket,  i.e.  a  list  of  candidates  to  be  supported 
by  the  party  at  the  polls  when  its  various  nominations  have  been 
successfully  run  through  the  proper  conventions.  Some  leading 
man,  or  probably  the  Boss  himself,  sketches  out  an  ullotnieut  ot^ 
places ;  and  when  this  allotment  has  been  worked  out  fully, 
results  in  a  Slate,  i.e.  a  complete  draft  list  of  candidates  to  be  pro-' 
pose<.l  for  the  various  offices.^  It  may  happen  that  the  slate 
does  not  meet  everybody's  wishes.  Some  member  of  the  Ring  nr 
some  local  Boss  —  most  members  of  a  Ring  are  bosses  each  in  his^— 
own  district,  as  the  members  of  a  cabinet  are  heads  of  the  departi^| 
ments  of  state,  or  as  the  cardinals  are  bishops  of  dioceses  near 
Rome  and  priests  and  deacons  of  hvr  parish  churches  —  may 
complain  that  lie  and  his  friends  have  not  been  ad*tiuately  prti- 
vided  for,  and  may  demand  more.  In  tliat  caae  the  slate  will 
probably  be  modified  a  little  to  ensure  good  feehng  and  content ; 
and  it  will  then  be  presented  to  the  convention.  ^m 

But  there  is  sometimes  a  more  serious  ilifficulty  to  sunnount.^| 
A  party  in  a  State  or  city  may  be  diviiiefl  into  two  or  more 
factions.  Success  in  the  election  will  l^e  possible  only  by  unit- 
ing these  factions  ui>on  the  same  nominees  for  office.  Occa- 
sionally the  factious  may  each  moke  its  list  and  then  come 
together  in  the  party  convention  to  fight  o\it  their  difforemes. 
But  the  more  pnident  course  is  for  the  chiefs  to  arrange  matters 
in  a  private  conference.  Each  comes  wishing  to  get  the  most  he 
can  for  his  clansmen,  hut  feels  the  need  for  a  roniproniise.  By  a 
pmcess  of  "dickering  "  (i.e.  l)argaiiung  by  way  of  barter),  varioi 
ofTers  and  suggestions  Ix^ing  iniuiv.  all  round,  a  list  is  settled  oi 
vdiich  the  high  contracting  parties  agree.  This  is  a  Deal 
Trade,  a  treaty  which  terminates  hostilities  for  the  time,  and' 
brings  about  "  hannony.'*    The  list,  so  settled  is  now  a  slate, 


r  a 

>Ui^^ 

°1 


'  A  pleaaaut  stuTy  ia  toid  of  a  former  Bobs  of  New  York  .*^tat<^,  T^ho  sal  with 
his  voBsaU  just  before  the  convention,  preparing  the  glatv.  There  were  hnlf 
a  doiien  or  more  .State  ofTiees  for  whirh  noniinntioDA  were  to  be  made.  Tho 
tiamcs  were  voth  (Irlilierotinn  selertod  and  set  down,  with  the  exepption  of 
the  vor>'  unimportant  place  of  State  Prison  Inspector.  One  of  his  subordi- 
nates ventured  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Hosa  to  what  he  supposed  to  be 
inadvertence,  and  a^ked  who  was  to  be  the  man  for  that  plane,  to  which  th« 
great  man  answered,  with  au  indulgeut  amile,  "I  tcuese  wo  will  leave  that  to  th« 
convention." 


^ 
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onltw  Homo  dlscontcntefl  maf3;natp  olijects  and  threatenfi  to  with- 

dittw.    To  do  so  is  cailetl  *'  breaking  tlie  slate."     If  such  a  "  sore- 

iiead "  pereists,  a  schism  may  follow,  \rith  horrihle  disaster  to  the 

purtj' ;  but  usually  a  new  slate  is  prepared  and  finally  ugree<i  upon. 

Tbe accepted  slate  is  now  ready  to  be  turned  by  the  Maclime  into 

iiTirket,  and  nothing  further  remaias  but  tlie  comparatively  e&sy 

prtJoess  of  getting  the  proper  delegates  chosen  by  packed  primaries, 

*i«i  running  the  various  parts  of  the  ticket  througli  the  conventions 

to  Htich  tlie  respective  nominations  belong.     Internal  dissen- 

fiiwi  among  the  chiefs  is  the  one  great  danger ;   tlie  party  must 

ttt  aU  haxarrls  be  kept  together,  for  the  ]x>wer  of  a  united  party 

^  aiomious.     It  has  not  only  a  large  but  a  thoroughly  trained 

Mid  rfiscipliutxl   army   in   its  office-holders   aiul   office-seekers; 

and  it  can  cttncentrate  its  force  upon  any  point  where  opiwsition 

i.''  threatentHl    to   the    regulai"    party    nominations.'     All    these 

offipe-lioldcrs  and  office-seekers  have  not  only  the  spirit  of  self- 

r/iUirest  to  rouse  them,  but  the  bridle  of  fear  to  check  miy  stinings 

of  independence.    Discipline  is  very  strict  in  this  anny.    Even 

city  p<^»litician,s  mast  liavc  a  moral  code  and  moral  staiidard.     It 

not  the  code  of  an  ordinary  unprofessional  citizen.     It  does  not 

>rbid  falsehood,  or  malversation,  or  ballot  stuffing,  or  "  repeat- 

"    But  it  denounces  apatliy  or  cowardice,  disobedience,  and 

all,  treason  to  the  party.     Its  typical  virtue  is  "  solidity,** 

of  heart,  mind,  and  effort  among  the  workers,  unquestioning 

'alty  to  the  party  learlers,  and  devotion  to  the  party  ticket.    He 

lo  takes  his  own  course  is  a  Kicker  or  Bolter ;  and  is  punished 

>t  only  sternly  but  vindictively.     The  path  of  promotion  is 

to  him  ;  he  is  turned  out  of  the  primary',  and  forl>idden  to 

ipe  for  a  <ielegacy  to  a  convention;   he  is  dismissed  from  any 

ice  he  holds  which  the  lUng  can  command.     Dark  stories  are- 

'en  told  of  a  secret  police  which  will  pursue  the  culprit  who  haa 

^lis  party,  and  of  mysterious  di.sappearances  of  men  whose 

>   against  the  Ring  was  feare<l.     UTiether  there  is  any 

tundatjon  for  such  tales  I  do  not  undertake  to  say.     But  true  it  is 

lat  the  bond  between  the  party  chiefs  and  their  followers  is 

?Ty  close  and  very  seldom  broken.    What  the  client  was  to 

I  As  for  izut«Dcc  by  packiug  th^  pnn)anc>a  with  ita  adherents  (mm  other 
irictB,  whom  a  piLrlisati  chairman  ur  canimitt<>e  vnW  suffer  to  come  in  aud 

TbcSB  ifinuvka  all  refer  to  the  old-faahionnd  primaries.  The  new  statutory 
itOMTf,  lu  olreudy  observed,  in  a  diffcreot  thiitR.  whose  defects,  as  well  M  iU 
Ifcii  w  diffcivut. 
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his  patron  at  Rome,  what  the  vassal  wa6  to  his  lord  m  the  Middle 
Agcd,  that  the  *Mieek»rH  "  atid  "workers"  are  to  thuir  Bossi  in 
these  great  tran-satlautic  cities.  They  render  a  personal  feudal 
service,  which  tiu'ir  suzerain  repays  witli  the  gift  of  a  livelihood ; 
and  the  relation  is  all  tlie  more  cordial  l>ecause  the  lord  bestows 
what  costs  hiin  nothing,  wliile  the  vassal  feels  that  he  can  keep 
his  post  only  by  the  favour  of  the  lord. 

European  reailers  niust  agmn  be  cautioned  against  dravving 
for  thernsclveH  too  dark  a  picture  of  the  Boss.  He  is  not  a  demon. 
He  Ls  not  re^aided  with  horror  even  by  tliose  ''good  citizens" 
who  strive  to  shake  oil  his  yoke.  He  is  not  necessarily  either 
corrupt  or  ruoudacious,  though  he  grasps  at  place,  power,  and 
wealth .  He  is  a  leader  to  whom  certain  peculiar  social  and 
pohtical  cimditions  have  giv(»n  a  character  dis.'^imilur  from  the 
party  leaders  whom  Europe  knows.  It  is  worth  while  to  ;x)int  out 
in  what  the  dissunilarity  consists. 

A  Boss  needs  fewer  showy  gifts  than  a  European  demagogue. 
His  special  theatre  is  neither  the  hulls  of  the  legislature  nor  the 
platfonn,  but  the  conuiiittec-room.  A  rKjW(*rof  rough-and-ready 
repartee,  or  a  turn  fi»r  iiorid  declamation,  will  help  him;  but  he 
can  dispense  with  both.  What  he  needs  are  the  arts  of  intrigue 
and  that  knowledge  of  men  which  tem^hes  him  when  lo  bully,  when 
to  cajole,  whom  to  attract  by  the  hope  of  gain,  whom  by  appeals 
to  party  loyalty.  Nor  are  so-called  social  gifts  ummjxjrtant. 
The  lower  sort  of  city  politicians  congregate  in  clubs  and  bar- 
rooms ;  and  as  much  of  the  cohesive  st-rength  of  the  smaller 
party  organizations  arises  from  their  bchig  iUso  social  bodies,  so 
also  much  of  the  power  which  liquor  dealers^  exercise  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  "heelers"  and  "workers"  spend  their  evenings  in 
drinking  places,  and  that  meetings  for  political  purposes  are  held 
there.  Of  the  1007  primaries  and  conventions  of  all  parties  held 
in  New  York  City  preparatory  to  the  elections  of  1SS4.  633  took 
place  in  hquor  saloons.'  A  Boss  ought  therefore  to  be  hail  fellow 
well  met  with  those  wlio  frequent  these  places,  not  fasti<hous  in 
his  tastes,  fond  of  a  drink  and  wiUing  to  stand  one,  jovial  in  man- 
ners, and  ready  to  oblige  even  a  humble  friend. 

The  aim  of  a  Boss  is  not  so  much  fame  as  power,  and  power 
not  8C  much  over  the  conduct  of  affairs  as  over  persons.  Patron- 
age is  what  he  chiefly  seeks,  patronage  understood  in  the  largest 
sense  in  which  it  covers  the  disposal  of  lucrative  contracts  and 

^  Where  primary  laws  are  in  force,  primnrira  are  no  longer  held  in  saloons. 
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other  inoies  of  enrichment  as  well  as  salaried  plnc(*s.  The.  de- 
pendaut;*  who  surrotuul  hixn  desire  weiilth,  or  at  least  a  livelihood  ; 
his  bufiiness  is  to  find  this  for  thera,  and  in  iloing  ao  he  Htrengthens 
his  own  position.'  It  is  as  the  bestower  of  riches  that  he  holds  his 
position,  like  the  leader  of  a  band  of  condottieri  in  the  fifteenth 
coatury. 

The  interest  of  a  Boss  in  political  questions  is  usually  quite 
secondary.  Here  and  there  one  may  l)e  found  who  is  a  politician 
in  the  European  sense,  who,  whether  sincerely  or  not,  professes  to 
be  mterestefl  in  some  measure  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try. But  the  attachment  of  the  rinH:stt;r  is  u.sually  given  wholly 
to  the  concrete  party,  that  is  to  the  men  who  compose  it,  reganled 
as  office-holders  or  office-seekers ;  and  there  is  oft^^n  not  even 
a  prnfps!*ion  of  zeal  for  any  party  doctrine.  As  a  not^nl  (jolltician 
once  happily  observinl,  "Tfiere  are  no  pohtics  in  pf)litics."  Among 
lx>sse>5,  therefore,  then*  is  little  warmth  of  party  spirit.  The 
typical  Boss  reganb  the  Boss  of  the  other  party  mucli  as  counsel 
for  Uuy  plaintiff  regaitis  counsel  for  the  defendant.  They  are  pro- 
fessioiutlly  o|ipused,  but  nut  nect*ssarily  personally  hostih?.  Between 
btisscs  there  necfl  be  no  more  emnity  than  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  one  has  got  what  the  other  wishes  to  have.  Accordingly 
it  9L>metimes  happens  that  there  is  a  good  underst>anding  between 
llie  chiefs  of  opjM^site  parties  in  cities ;  they  ^"ill  even  go  the  length 
of  making  a  joint  "deal,"  i.e.  of  arranging  for  a  distribution  of 
oIFn'cs  whcnrby  some  of  the  frientls  of  one  shall  get  places,  tlie 
residue  being  left  for  the  friends  of  the  other.'  A  well-organ- 
ixwl  city  part.y  has  usually  a  disposable  vote  which  can  be  so 
ca«k  under  the  directions  of  the  managers  as  t^)  effect  this,  or 
any  otiier  desired  result.    The  api>earancc  of  hastility  must, 


'  "A  Bom  is  nble  to  procure  positions  for  many  of   hia  henchmL'U  on  hone 

railroiul!!.  the  rlnvated  roada.  quarry  works,  etc.     Grejit  rorpfiratinnfl  iirp  prcul- 

'     '  -t  to  ih"  attar>ka  of  domasopiw.  and  lhe>*  (^iid  it  (ffcatly  to  their 

he  on  flood  tcmut  with  the*  leiulcr  iu  each  district  who  controls  the 

-— mblymiiii  and  lUiJonnan ;    and   then-fort-   th(r  former  i»  |iretty 

8>jr»"  '  r  of  recommendation  from  hini  on  U^half  tif  any  applirant  for 

work    '  "  mo«t  favouruhl*'  con  nde  rati  on.     The  leader  also  iff  continually 

ki<-ll>iuH  Ilia  mpportera  out  of  difHrtilties.  pecuniar>'  and  otherwise :    he  lend* 

OMtt»  It  fIdllHr  nnw  and  thfn.  helps  out,  when  puuittblc,  miuh  of  thi-ir  kitiMncn 

'  .  tho  rlutehw  of  the  law,  gets  «  hold  over  such  of  them  as  have  done 

I  arc  Rfmid  of  beiag  cxpo!4»d,  and  leama  to  mix  bulbing  judiciously 

'■  uderiuR  of   »ervice,"  —  Mr.   Theodore    Rooiiovelt,    iu    the   CtrUury 

■r  Nov.,    IHSO. 

(rrt'at  State  it  was  recently  well  understood  thot  the   Democratic 
••hief  eity  and  th*'  Kepublirna  Bosa  of  the  State  were  iu  the  habit  of 
'■  ;i<-o«  with  one  another. 
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of  course,  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  public;  but  us 
it  is  for  tb<^  interest  of  both  |);iriies  to  make  and  keep  these  j)rivatc 
bargain-s,  tliey  are  usually  kept  whwi  uiaile,  though  it  is  seJdoin 
posyibh'  to  prove  the  fact. 

Tlie  real  hostihty  of  the  Boss  is  not  to  the  opposite  party, 
but  t-o  (Uhcr  factions  withiji  liis  own  party.  Often  he  has  a  rival 
leading  some  other  organization,  and  demanding,  in  respect  of  the 
votes  whieh  that  organization  ctjutrols,  a  shan;  of  tije  gofni  thin^ 
going.  Tiie  greatest  eities  can  support  more  than  one  faction 
within  tlie  same  party  ;  thus  New  York  had  lonjr  three  demorrjitie 
organizations,  two  of  wjiieli  were  powerfu!  and  often  angrily  hostile. 
If  neither  can  crush  the  other,  it  iiiuis  itself  obliged  to  treat,  and 
to  consent  to  lose  part  of  the  spoils  to  its  rival.  Still  more  bitter, 
however,  is  the  hatre<l  of  Boss  and  Ring  ttnvards  tfiose  members  of 
the  party  wh{»  dt»  nut  desire  antl  are  not  to  he  appeasetl  by  a  share 
of  the  .s|>oiLs,  lait  who  iigitate  ft)r  what  they  cidl  reform.  They 
are  natural  ami  pennanent  enemies ;  notliing  but  the  ejctmction 
of  tlie  Bo.ss  himself  antl  of  Iws^Iom  altogetlier  will  satisfy  them. 
They  are  moreover  the  eomm<jn  enemies  of  both  parties,  that  is, 
of  Ix^ssdoin  ia  both  parties.  Hence  in  ring-g<werne<i  cities  pro- 
fciwionals  of  both  parties  will  sfjmetimes  unite  againHt  the  refomi- 
ers,  or  will  rather  let  their  tipfionent*^  secure  a  plat'e  than  win  it  for 
themselves  by  the  help  of  tiie  "  independent  vote."  Devotion  to 
"  party  government,"  a,s  they  understand  it,  can  hardly  go  farther. 

This  great  army  of  workers  is  mobilized  for  elections,  the 
mcthwls  of  which  form  a  wide  and  instnictivc  department  of 
political  science.  Here  I  refer  only  to  their  financi.^il  side,  because 
that  is  intimately  connci^tiNl  with  tiie  Machine.  Elections  nee^l 
money,  in  America  a  great  di*al  of  money.  Whence,  then,  does 
the  money  come,  seeing  that  the  politicians  themselves  belong  to, 
or  emerge  from,  a  needy  class  ? 

The  revenues  of  a  Ring,  that  is,  their  collective,  or,  as  one 
may  say,  corporate  revenues,  available  for  party  pun^oses,  flow 
from  five  sources, 

I.  The  first  is  public  subscriptions.  For  important  elections 
such  as  the  bieimial  elections  of  State  officers,  or  perhaps  for 
that  of  the  State  legislature,  a  '*  campaign  fund,"  as  it  is  calle<l, 
is  raise<:l  by  an  appeal  to  weahhy  members  of  the  party.  So 
strong  is  party  feeling  that  many  re.sponrl,  even  though  they 
suspect  the  men  who  compose  the  Ring,  disapprove  its  methods, 
and  have  no  great  liking  for  the  candidates. 
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II.  Contributions  are  sometimee  privately  obtained  from 
rich  men  and  espetiaUy  from  corjwrations  (though  statutes  arc 
nowattf-niptingtopreventthis)  who,  though  not  directly  connected 
u-ith  the  Ring,  may  expect  something  from  its  action.  Contrac- 
tors, for  instance,  have  an  interest  in  getting  pieces  of  work  from 
the  city  authorities.  Hailroad  men  have  an  interest  in  preventing 
State  legislation  hostile  to  their  lines.  Botli,  therefore,  may  Le 
Hilling  to  help  those  who  can  so  effectively  help  them.  This 
source  of  income  is  only  available  for  important  elections.  Its 
incidental  mischief  in  enabling  wealth  to  control  a  legislature 
through  a  Ring  is  serious, 

III.  An  exceptionally  audacious  Ring  has  been  known  to 
make  a  surreptitious  appropriation  from  the  city  or  (more  rarely) 
from  tile  State  treasury  for  the  purposes  not  of  the  city  or  the 
State,  but  of  its  own  election  funds.  It  wttuKl  not  be  thought 
prudent  to  bring  such  an  approj^riation  into  the  accounts  to  be 
laid  before  the  public  ;  in  fact,  pains  are  taken  to  prevent  the 
item  from  appearing,  and  the  accounts  have  to  be  manipulated 
for  that  purpose.  The  justification,  if  any,  of  conduct  not  au- 
thonzed  by  the  law,  must  be  sought  in  precedent,  in  the  belief 
that  the  other  side  would  do  the  same,  and  in  the  benefits 
which  the  King  expects  Ut  confer  upon  the  city  it  administers. 
It  is  a  method  of  course  available  only  when  Ring  officials  con- 
trol the  public  funds,  and  cannot  be  resorted  to  by  an  opposition. 

rV.  A  tax  used  to  be  levied  upon  the  office-holders  of  the 
party,  var>'ing  from  one  to  four  or  even  five  per  cent  upon  the 
an)ciunt  of  their  annual  salaries.  The  aggregate  annual  salaries 
of  the  city  officials  in  New  York  City  amounted  in  1888  to 
SI  l,000.(X)0,  and  those  of  the  two  thousand  five  hundred  Feileral 
officials,  who,  if  of  the  same  party,  might  also  be  required  to 
contribute,'  to  ?2.o0(),000.  An  assessrnrrit  at  two  per  cent  on 
these  amounts  would  pnMluce  over  S220,000  and  $50,000  respec- 
tively, quite  a  respectable  sum  for  election  expenses  in  a  single 
city.-     Even  policenien  in  cities,  even  office  lx>ys  and  workmen 


*  Fed<?ml  officials  would,  as  a  rulf,  contribulo  only  to  the  fund  for  Federal 
riftcticin*;  but  whc-a  tbo  content  eovcrod  Irath  Kodcrul  and  city  oQii-'tfd,  ttte  funds 
«aul4  be  Apt  to  ho  bl4-ndod. 

Tlic  totnU  of  Nalurie«  of  officiiUs  now  ura  of  oouree  fur  lar((«r.  but  as  it  Is  iin- 
|M>9nble  to  n!«rrrtnin  tn-dtiy  on  how  much  of  thpm  ftn  nMOssnicnt  is  paid*  the 
ficur*"**  in  ibc  it-xt  haw  iti,^-u  nllowcd  to  stand. 

'To  uiiiJc*  ihv  '-:ilrulzitii)u  cuniplet(.\  wt-'  should  have  to  rvckon  in  aloe  th« 
(4PinpaTHtivcl>-  fawj  Stair  olTirialA  and  oMrsarnent^  puyahlc  by  them. 
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in  Federal  dockyards,  have  been  assesseri  by  their  party.  As  a 
tenant  had  in  the  days  of  feudalism  to  niako  occasional  money 
payments  to  his  lord  in  atidition  to  the  military  service  he 
rendered,  so  now  the  American  vassal  must  render  his  aids  in 
money  as  well  as  give  knightly  nervicc  at  the  primaries,  in  the 
canvass,  at  the  polls.  His  liabilities  are  indeed  heavier  than 
those  of  tlie  feuflal  tenant,  for  the  latter  i*oald  relieve  himself 
from  duty  in  the  field  by  the  payment  of  scutage,  while  under 
the  Machine  a  money  payrnent  never  discharges  from  the  obli- 
gation to  serve  in  the  army  of  "workers."  Forfeiture  and  the 
being  proclaimed  as  "nitfiing,"  are.  as  in  the  days  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  kings,  the  j>enalty  for  failure  to  discharge  the  duties 
by  which  the  vassal  holds.  Efforts  which  l>egan  with  an  order 
issued  by  President  Hayes  in  1877  applying  to  Federal  offices 
have  been  marie  to  prevent  by  Administrative  action  and  by 
legislation  the  levying  of  this  tribute  on  Federal  officials,  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  evil  has  not  yet  been  extirpated.  Indeed, 
some  officials  do  not  wait  to  be  "  assessed,"  but  think  they  "  earn 
merit  "  (as  the  Buddhists  say)  by  sending  in  their  contributions 
ultroneously  before  any  suggestion  reaches  them. 

V.  Another  useful  expedient  might  seem  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  European  monarchies  in  the  sale  of  nominations  and 
occasionally  of  offices  themselves.'  A  person  who  seeks  to  be 
nominated  as  candidate  for  one  of  the  more  imj^ortant  offices, 
such  as  a  judgeship  or  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate,  or  in  Con- 
gress^ is  often  required  to  contribute  to  the  election  fund  a  sura 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  place  he  seeks,  the  excuse 
given  for  the  practice  being  the  cost  of  elections  ;  and  the  same 
principle  is  occasionally  appiie<:l  to  the  gift  of  non-elective 
offices,  the  right  of  appointing  to  which  is  vested  in  some  official 
member  of  a  Ring  —  e.g.  a  mayor.  The  price  of  a  nomina- 
tion for  a  seat  in  the  State  legislature  is  said  to  run  from  S500 
up  to  $1000,  and  for  one  of  the  better  judgeships  higher  than 
$5000;    but  this  is  largely  matter  of  conjecture.^    Of  course 

>  Ab  judicial  places  were  sold  under  the  old  French  monarchy,  and  commis- 
■lons  in  the  army  in  EitRtand  tilE  1872. 

*  "A  judgeship,"  said  (writing  in  1883)  Mr.  F.  W.  Whitridge,  "co8t«  to  New 
York  about  $15,000;  thi^  district  attomcyahip  the  same;  for  a  nomination  to 
>ncreas  the  price  is  about  $4000,  though  this  is  variable ;  an  aldcrmanio  nomi- 
ition  ia  worth  S1300,  and  that  for  the  Aaw^mbly  From  $600  to  $1500.  The 
amount  rt^lisfd  from  these  ajweMmentu  cannot  be  exactly  mtimat«'d,  but  the 
amount  raised  by  Tammany  Hall,  which  is  the  most  complete  political  organi- 
zation, may  be  fixed  \-ery  nearly  ut  $125,000  (£25,000).     This  amount  is  oq^ 
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much  leas  will  be  given  if  the  prospects  of  carrying  the  elec- 
tion are  (loul)tful :    the  prices  quoted  must  be  taken  to  rcpre- 
■fient  cases  where  the  large  party  majority  makes  success  certain. 
jlNaturally,  the  salaries  of  officials  liave  to  be  raise*!  in  order  to 
ijenable  Uiein  to  bear  Uues  charge,  so  that  in  the  long  run  it  may 
throwTi  upon  th(?  pubhc ;  and  an  eminent  Boss  of  New  York 
^'  defended,  before  a  committee  of.  the  legislature,  the  large 
[salaries  paid  to  aldermen,  on  the  ground  that  *' heavy  demands 
'ere  made  on  them  by  their  party."  ' 


^City 


*ctttl  and  rxpendcd  by  a  small  ex<H!utiv«>  oommitteo  who  keep  no  accounts  and 

re«tx>tiublp  only  to  each  other."  —  Articto  "  AasewmcutB,"  iii  Am*r.  Cyclop. 

PuiituMi  Scienci.     la  1^87,  the  City  Chamberlain  of  New  York  cstimatod 

.-:*.'  nnninium  assc-ssmi^nt  levied  on  n  randirlnte  fnr  mftynr  at  ft:20,000, 

i  r.iUcr  ut  810.000.  for  distriot  attorney  at  $5000.     However,  in  1887 

>>..>  Tutic  Rinijs  in  New  York  City  demanded  $25,000  for  the  nomination 

ComptroUerahip.  and  $')0(X)  f»tr  that  to  a  State  Senatorship.     The  aalary 

Coniptrollcr  is  JlO.OfX)  for  three  years,   that  of  Senfltor  81500  for  two 

n.  i.e.  the  st^nntritial  eandidate  woji  expectod  to  pay  S'JOOO  more  than  his 

>t^il  stLliir>*.  a  fact  sus^cative  of  expuetationA  of   gain  from  aomc  other  source. 

'  "Before  a  committee  of  the  Xew  York  legislature  th**  county  clerk  testi- 

i  thftt  bifl  tucouie  was  nearly  tSO.OOO  a  year,  but  with  refreshing  frankness 

dmiltcd  that  his  own  [tosition  wan  practicnlly  that  of  a  figure-hoad.  and  that 

FbU  the  work  waa  done  by  bis  deputy  on  a  amall  fixed  salary.     As  the  county 

^■■tk's   t<Tm   i^  threi'  years,   he  should   nominally  receive  S24U.0U0.   but  as  a 

■lattrr  of  fact  iwo-t  birds  of  the  money  probably  goes  to  the  political  orgaui- 

itioni  with  which  he  is  connected."  —  Mr.  T.  Roosevelt  in  Century  magasino 

Nov.,  1886.     A  county  officer  answered  the  same  committee,  when  they  put 

rhat  was  meant  t<<  be  a  formal  quostion  as  to  whether  he  performed  his  publio 

ties  faithfully,  that  he  did  so  perform  them  whenever  thoy  did  not  conflict 

(fritii  ina  pohtical  duties !    meaning  thereby,  as  he  explained,  attending  to  his 

orgaaiiationd,  seeing  politicians,  "fixing"  primaries,  bailing  out  those  of 

bienda  who  were  summonod  to  appear  Iwfore  a  justice  of  peace,  etc. 


CHAPTER    LXIV 

LOCAL   EXTENSION   OF  RINGS   AND   BOSSES 

To  detcnnine  the  extent  to  which  the  Ring  urn!  Boss  syst-cm 
sketched  in  the  preceding  chapters  prevails  over  the  United 
States  would  l>e  difficult  even  for  an  American,  In^eause  it 
would  require  a  minute  knowUnige  of  the  local  ailairs  of  all 
the  States  and  cities.  Much  more,  then,  is  it  difficult  for  a 
European.  I  can  do  no  more  than  indicate  generally  the 
results  of  the  infiuiries  I  have  ma<ie,  eoininending  the  details 
of  the  question  to  some  future  investigator. 

It  has  been  iK>inted  out  that  rings  and  hos.se.s  are  the  product 
not  of  democrat^y,  hut  of  a  particular  form  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment, acting  uniler  certain  peculiar  conditions.  They  l>e- 
long  to  democratic  govermnent,  as  the  old  logicians  would  say, 
not  simplicUer  but  secundum  quid:  they  are  not  of  its  essence, 
but  are  merely  separable  accidents.  We  have  seen  that  these 
conditions  are  — 


The  existence  of  a  Spoils  System  (=  paid  offices  given  and 

taken  away  for  party  reasons). 
Opportunities  for  illicit  gains  arising  out  of  the  possessioa 

of  office. 
The  presence  of  a  mass  of  ignorant  and  pliable  voters. 
The  msufficient  participation  in  politics  of  the  "good  citizens.'' 


If  these  be  the  true  causes  or  conditions  producing  the  phe- 
nomenon, we  may  expect  to  find  it  most  fully  develope<l  in  the 
places  where  the  conditions  exist  in  fullest  measure,  less  so 
where  they  are  more  limited,  absent  where  they  do  not  exist. 

A  short  examination  of  the  facts  will  show  that  such  is  the 
case. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  Spoils  System  is  a  constant,  ex- 
isting everywhere,  and  therefore  not  mimitting  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  method  of  concomitant  variations.    That  system 
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dots  no  douht  prevail  over  every  State  of  the  Union,  but  it 
ia  tiot  everywhere  an  erjually  potent  factor,  for  in  some  cities 
the  offices  are  much  better  paid  thiin  in  others,  and  the  reve- 
nues which  their  oecupajits  control  are  larger.  In  some  small 
communities  the  officer,  or  most  of  them,  are  not  paid  at  all. 
Henw?  tills;  factor  varies  scarcely  less  than  the  others. 

We  may  therefore  say  with  truth  that  all  of  the  four  condi- 
tion above  named  are  most  fully  present  in  great  cities.    Some 
of  the  offices  are  hif^hly  paid;  many  give  facillticH  for  lucrative 
]Oljl)ing;    and  the  unfmid  officers  are  sometimes  the  most  apt 
^  abuse  these  facilities.    The  voters  are  so  numerous  that  a 
fltrong  and  active  organization  is  nee<ied  to  drill  them ;    the 
majority  so  ignorant  as  to  be  easily  led.     The  best  citizens  are 
>sed  Ln  business  and   cannot  give  to   political   work  the 
luou-s  attention  it  demamls.    Such  are  the  phenomena  of 
New  York.  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  and  New  Orleans. 
h  these   cities   Ring-and-Boss<lom   has   attained  its  amplest 
r^o\\'th,  overshuilowing  the  whole  field  of  politics. 

Of  the  first  two  of  these  I  nee<:l  not  speak  in  detail  here, 

(proposing  to  refer   to   their  phenomena  in  later  chapters,  but 

Chicago,  often  shockingly  misgoverned,  has  latterly  improved 

id  seems  likely  to  improve  further  under  the  \agilant  action 

►f  agn>upof  publjc-spiritrd  citizens.     As  regards  certain  other 

itic«,  I  subjoin  some  remarks  with  Avhich  I  was  favoured  in  1887 

}y  leading  citizens  resident  therein,  in  reply  to  interrogatories 

I  addresso<l  to  them  ;  and  have  in  each  ca.se  added  a  few 

to   bring  the  story  down  through  more  recent  years, 

'nowing  how  apt  a  stranger  is  to  imagine  a  greater  uniformity 

lan  exists,  I  desire  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  to  what 

•nt  the  description  I  have  given  is  generally  true,  and  with 

rhat  local  diversities  its  general  tnith  is  compatible.    And  as 

le  remarks  quoted  illustrate  the  pliemimena  of  city  misgovern- 

mcnt  in  general,  tliey  have  the  interest  which  belongs  to  original 

id  contemporaneous  historical  authorities. 

Cincinnati    (Ohio),    population   in    1890,   29*3,908,    in    1910, 

•,463. 


tar  Ring  is  in  a  less  format  shapo  than  is  sometimos  seen,  hut  dis- 

men  *it  both  partion  do  in  fact  coinbino  for  common  profits  at  the 

rWic  expense.     Aft  n^urds  a  Fioss,  thorw  is  at  this  moment  an  inter- 
lum,  but  Home  ambitious  men  arc  obsorvod  to  be  making  progress 
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towards  that  difrnity.  RiAfrs  are  both  the  effect  and  (ho  oauite  of  p«oQ- 
lation.  They  are  Iho  result  of  the  general  law  of  (Mjrabination  U»  further 
tiiti  intenkit  uf  tbti  oombiuors. 

"  \\liere  a  Ring  exists  it  can  always  exclude  from  office  a  good  citizen 
known  to  bo  hostiU'  to  it.  But  u  good  easj'  man  who  will  not  fight  and 
wiU  make  a  reputable  figure-head  may  be  an  excellent  investment. 

"  The  large  nities  are  the  great  sufferers  from  the  Sjtoils  System,  be- 
cause in  them  power  givon  the  greatest  opportunity  for  profit  and  pecula- 
tion. In  them  also  it  is  easy  Vi  make  a  more  or  less  open  combination 
of  keepers  of  tippling  shops  and  Iht!  'bummers,'  ete.,  who  congregate  in 
them.  Here,  t^o,  is  the  natural  hom<^  t>f  llie  dasii  of  vagabonds  who  will 
profess  devotion  to  the  party  or  the  man  who  will  pay  them,  and  who 
oumbine  to  levy  blackmail  upon  evt^ry  oantUdate,  and  in  turn  are  ready 
to  stuff  ballot-boxe!),  to  buy  votes,  to  'repeat/  etc.  These  scoundrels 
'Uvo  by  poUtica'  in  their  way.  and  force  their  services  upon  more  promi- 
nent men,  till  there  oomes  to  be  a  sort  of  'solidarity'  in  whirh  men  of 
national  rcputatton  find  themselves  morally  oompromiKod  by  being 
obliged  to  recognize  this  sort  of  fraternity,  and  directly  or  indirix-tly  to 
make  themselves  responsible  for  the  methods  of  these  'honohmen'  and 
followers.  They  dare  not  break  with  this  class  because  its  enmity  would 
defeat  their  ambitions,  and  the  more  unscrupulous  of  them  make  fullest 
use  of  the  co-operation,  only  rendering  a  Utile  homage  to  decency  by 
seeldng  to  do  it  tbrough  intermediates,  so  as  not  too  disgustingly  to  dirty 
their  own  hands. 

"  In  such  a  condition  of  thingH  the  cities  become  the  prey  of  the 
'criminal  cla&s'  in  politics,  in  order  to  ensure  the  diiJoijiIino  and  organ- 
ization in  State  and  national  politics  which  are  necesiiarj'  to  the  distin- 
guished leaders  for  success.  Ah  a  result,  it  goes  almost  without  sa>'ing  that 
every  oonsiderable  oily  has  its  rings  and  its  actual  or  would-be  bosses- 
There  are  occasional  '  revolutions  of  the  palace '  in  which  bosses  are 
deposed,  or  '  choked  off,'  because  they  are  growing  too  fat  on  the  spoils, 
and  there  is  no  such  permaneneo  of  tenure  as  to  onahle  the  uninitiated 
alwa3'S  to  tell  what  boss  or  what  ring  is  in  power.  They  do  not  publish 
an  Altnanach  de  GnfKa,  but  we  feel  and  know  that  the  process  of  plunder 
continues.  A  man  of  genius  in  this  way,  Uke  a  Tweed  or  a  Kelly,  oomes 
occasionally  to  the  front,  but  even  in  the  absence  of  a  ruler  of  tliis  sort 
the  ward  politicians  can  ahvaj's  tell  where  the  dwisivo  influences  reside. 

"The  size  of  the  city  in  which  the  system  rparhe.<*  full  bloom  dejiends 
upon  its  business  and  general  chararter.  Small  towns  with  a  proportion- 
ately large  manufacturing  population  are  better  fields  for  rings  Ihnn  more 
homogeneous  commumties  built  up  as  centres  of  mercnntilo  trade.  The 
tendency  however  is  to  organize  an  official  body  of  'workers'  in  even 
the  smallest  community ;  and  the  selfishness  of  man  naturally  leads  to 
the  doctrine  that  those  who  do  the  work  shall  live  by  it.  Thus,  fn>m  the 
profits  of  'rotation  in  office'  ami  the  exercise  of  intrigue  and  triok  to  get 
the  pla^e  of  {hi*  present  infumh*-nt,  there  is  [hv  fnrilis  drt^cpnttus  to  re- 
garding the  profits  of  peculation  and  the  plunder  of  the  public  as  a  legiti- 
mate oorror.tivo  for  the  too  slow  accuniulution  from  legal  pay.  Certain 
salaries  and  fees  in  local  offices  are  notoriously  kept  high,  so  that  the 
incumbent  may  freely  *  bleed '  for  party  uae,  or,  what  ia  the  same  thing. 
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for  the  iiBft  of  party  'bummers.'  Thus  wo  have  had  clerks  of  courts  and 
abertffs  getting  maay  times  as  onuch  pay  a^f  the  judge-s  oa  the  bench,  ete. 
Fron»  this,  jobbing  in  contracts,  bri!>«»ry.  and  unblushing  stealing  are 
n-a<-hed  by  such  easy  steps  that  perhaps  the  local  politician  is  hardly  oon- 
flrioua  of  the  progress  in  his  morai  education." 

It  would  not  be  fitting  to  insert  here  etjually  free  PommenLS 
on  the  conditions  of  tonlay.  But  in  1912  C'incinnati  was  de- 
scribed by  competent  observers  as  suffering  from  the  old  evils, 
and  it  is  no  secret  that  she  had  Ijeen  long  ruled  by  a  boas  of 
eminent  capacity. 

St.  Louis  (Missouri),  jxjpulation  in  1890,  451,770;  in  1910, 
687,029. 

"  There  are  always  Rings  in  both  parties  more  or  less  active  according 
Co  cinsumstAnoes. 

'*  Two  or  perhaps  three  men  are  the  recognized  Bosses  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  (which  is  in  the  majority),  one  man  of  the  Republinan. 

"  The  lUng»  are  the  cause  of  both  peculation  and  jobbery,  although 
St.  Louis  has  had  no  'big  steal' 

"  A  good  citizen  seeking  office  would  l>e  excluded  by  the  action  of  the 
Ringii  in  oixr  Ukrge  cities),  except  in  times  of  excitement,  when  good  people 
are  aruuised  to  a  proper  sense  of  duty."  ' 

In  1909  St.  Louis  had  no  recognized  Boss,  and  had  enjoyed 
for  some  years  an  exceptionally  good  Mayor.  There  was, 
howev^T,  a  good  deal  of  King  power,  ticting  on  or  through  the 
ntj'  Councils.  Attempts  were  being  made  in  1912  to  enact  a 
n*fw  cluirter. 

Louisville  (Kentucky),  jiopulation  in  1890^  161,129;  in  1910, 
223,928. 

"  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  a  regular  Ring  in  Louisville. 

»re  aJTO  oorrupt  combinations,  but  they  are  continually  sliifting.  The 
gher  places  in  these  eombinationa  are  occupied  by  Democratt^,  these 

ng  the  ruling  party,  hut  they  always  oontoin  some  Republicans. 

"  The  only  Boss  there  is  in  Louisville  to-day  is  the  Louisville  Qas 
Company.     It  works  mainly  through  Hie  DcnKwratic  party,  as  it  is  easier 

bribe  the  'Republican*  nogrooa  into  the  support  of  Democratic  candi- 
dates tlian  white  Democrats  to  rapport  Republicans. 

*'  There  is  very  little  pecuUtion  in  Kentuck>'  now  —  no  great  disclosure 
for  over  five  year* ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  jobbery, 

"  The  effect  of  the  combinations  is  of  course  towards  excluding  good 
and  capable  men  from  office  and  to  make  room  for  mere  favourites  and 
local  politicians." ' 

'  My  rorrt*s|iondeQt  wrote  in  1892  that  tlie  abo\'e  remnrks  were  still  equally 
•|){i)lrahlr.      Both  pnrtini  rrmftinwl  imrirr  a  dMpoti*^  HinR  nile. 

'Tlw  condicioD  o(  Louisville  was  described  aa  substantially  the  same  in  189^ 
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In  1909  Louisville  was  stated  to  be  suffering  from  rings,  but 
in  a  comparatively  mild  form.  A  civic  uprising  in  1906  had 
given  her  for  three  years  an  upright  and  capable  Mayor. 

Mimieapolis  (Minnesota),  population  in  1800,  104,738  — 

**  There  has  been  for  Beveral  years  past  a  very  disreputable  King, 
which  has  eoniu  into  p()wer  by  capturing  the  nmrhim.Ty  of  the  Domocral 
party,  through  (1 )  diligent  work  iu  the  ward  raumisea;  (2)  by  its  actii 
alliance  with  the  bqtior  dealers,  cainblers,  and  so  forth,  and  Iho  support 
of  'lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  aort.'  regardless  of  national  political  pr«^fer- 
onces;  (3)  by  a  skilful  and  plausible  champiouship  of  'lahur'  and  a 
capture  of  the  labor  vote. 

"The  Boss  of  this  pang  is  thoroughly  disliked  and  distrusted  by  the 
responsible  and  reputable  element  of  his  party  in  Minnesota,  but  they 
tolerate  him  on  account  of  his  popularity  and  because  they  cannot  break 
him  down.  He  has  operated  chiefly  through  control  of  the  iwliee 
system.  Instead  of  suppressing  gandiling  housesi  fur  example,  he  has 
allowed  several  of  them  to  run  under  police  protection,  himself  sluiring 
in  their  large  gains.  Until  recently  the  liquor  saloon  licenses  have  been 
SoOO  (£UX))  a  yeAT.  He  and  thn  heads  of  the  police  deportment  have 
allowed  a  number  of  pla<;es  to  retail  liquor  somewhat  secretly  outside 
the  police  patrol  limits,  within  which  we  n  strict  the  liquor  traific.  and 
from  these  illicit  publicans  the  Ring  has  colh^ctod  large  sums  of  money. 

"The  King  has  s«*me<l  to  control  the  majority  in  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, but  the  system  of  direct  taxation  and  of  ebocking  expenditure  is  so 
open,  and  the  scrutiny  of  the  pres*-  and  public  so  constant,  tJiat  there  has 
been  little  oppfjrtunity  for  actual  plunder.  In  the  awaniing  of  contracts 
there  is  sometimes  a  .savour  of  jobbery,  and  several  of  the  conncilmen 
are  not  abiive  taking  bril>es.  But  they  have  been  able  to  do  comjwira- 
tively  little  mischief;  in  fact,  not  king  outrageous  haa  occurred]  outside  of 
the  police  department.  The  Ring  has  lately  obtained  control  of  the 
(elective)  Park  Board,  and  some  disreputable  jobs  have  resulteti.  So 
there  have  been  malpractices  in  the  department  of  hfalth  and  hospitals, 
in  the  management  of  the  water  system  and  in  the  giving  away  of  a 
street  railway  franchise.  But  we  are  not  a  badJy-plundered  city  by  any 
means;  and  we  have  just  succeeded  in  taking  the  control  of  the  police 
out  of  the  bands  of  the  Ring  officials  and  vt^ted  it  iu  a  Metropolitan 
Police  Board,  with  excellent  results.  Two  of  the  Ring  are  now  under 
indictment  of  the  county  grand  jury  for  malpractices  in  office." 

In  1910,  population  301,408,  things  had  improvefl  in  Minne- 
apolis.    A  trustworthy  correspondent  wrote  in  1909  :  — 

"  Old  party  lines,  while  not  exactly  oblilcrattd,  have  l>ecome  indis- 
tinct iu  all  elections,  whether  municipal,  state,  or  national.  In  fact  the 
hold  of  the  party  over  its  memlters  has  become  a  very  uncertain  thing 
and  consequently  the  control  of  the  party  machinery  no  longer  suffices 
to  bring  victory  at  the  polls.  No  o«ie  boss  or  political  ring  can  frame 
a  set  of  candidates  and  force  it  na  a  party  since  the  voters  have  uovi 
a  direct  vote  upon  all  candidates  for  office,  except  those  elected  for  the 
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8uit«.  At  whieb,  under  the  primary  law,  it  is  a  nommon  practice  for 
vot«^  bt'loneing  to  the  minority  party  la  participate  in  the  nomina- 
Ijliou  *.*t  the  candidates  in  the  majority  party.  The  practice  in  contrary 
Bo  law,  and  to  ijidulgt*  in  it  the  voter  must  forego  the  right  of  taking 
B|^  in  the  nomination  of  candidates  of  bin  uwn  party.  The  Voters' 
^^H|Utf.  which  attemptti  to  prevent  the  eloc'tion  of  incompetent  men  to 
BBr^ity  CounciKs  and  to  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  by  pub- 
Bshing  (he  records  of  all  caudidatea  for  oQieo  and  by  making  reoom- 
feirndations  to  vi>tors  irrespc^tivo  of  party  conditions,  has  also  boon  a 
■Droe  in  local  politics. 

I  *'  Minneapolis  has  no  real  political  boRs.  There  have  been  political 
mnj^,  and  these  still  exist,  but  in  a  modified  form.  The  real  po^^'er  in 
•politics  in  the  city  is  beliovwl  to  be  in  the  hands  of  some  prominent 
oorporatipuB.*' 

St.  Paul,  population  in  1890,  133,156,  in  1910,  214,744  — 

I  '*Tbere  ts  no  regular  Hin^  in  St.  Paul^  It  has  for  many  years  been  in 
BaAftnds  of  a  clique  of  municipal  Democratio  politiciauH.  who  are  fairly 
^HP  (JtiEenfl,  and  have  committe<I  no  very  oiitro^Nius  depro<lut.ions. 
Whei  nity  is  mn  upon  a  narrow  partisan  plan,  but  in  its  main  policies  and 
kpenditure^  the  views  of  leading  citizens  as  formulated  in  the  Chamber 
■r  Comin»^ri>e  almost  invariably  prevail. 

■  "The  Kiii^K  of  Western  cities  (adds  my  informant)  are  not  deliber- 
ately organiz**fl  for  plunder  or  jobbery.  They  grow  out  of  our  party 
BoLitic8.  Certain  of  the  worst  elements  of  a  i>arty  Qud  that  their  superior 
H|taBD(*e  and  »kill  in  the  manipulation  uf  pri'cinct  and  ward  caucuses}  put 
^^Blin  control  of  the  local  machinery  n(  their  party  organisation.  Tho 
Veiflas  of  their  party  givt*:?  them  control  of  iuunicipal  affairs.  They  are 
naerally  men  who  are  not  onga^cd  in  successful  trade  or  professional 
pfe,  and  make  city  polit,i<*-s  their  husinfs.s.  They  soon  find  it  profitable 
■o  onga^t  in  various  small  schemes  and  jobs  for  profit,  but  du  not  usually 
^^mirat«  anything  very  bold  or  ba<l." 

^l  have  taken  the  two  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
because  they  illustrate  the  difTerenocs  which  one  often  finds 
fcetween  places  whose  population  and  other  conditions  seem 
very  similar.  The  centres  of  these  two  cities  are  only  ten 
■niles  apart. ;  their  suburbs  have  l>eRun  to  touch  ;  they  will 
kon  \x\  in  a  material  sense,  one  city.  Minneapolis  is  yoimger, 
knd  has  p^wn  far  mqre  rapidly,  and  (he  manufacturing  ele- 
■nent  in  its  population  is  larger.  But  in  most  respects  it 
■eftemhles  its  cider  sister  —  they  are  extremely  jealous  of 
fcttr  another^  so  closely  that  an  Old  World  observer  who  has 
f-  /cf|  the  ,swiftnes-s  with  wliinh  phenomena  come  and  go 

L  '•\e»i  is  surprise<l  to  find  tlio  pfditical  maladies  of  the 

bne  so  much  graver  than  those  of  the  other. 
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It  has  been  seen  how  things  stood  in  1887.  In  1893  they 
had  changed  for  the  better  in  both  cities.  The  Boss  of  Minne- 
apolis had  vanished,  and  the  party  opposed  to  that  he  had 
adorned  was  in  power.  The  municipal  administration,  if  not 
free  from  reproach,  was  coniparutively  free  from  scandals. 
St.  Paul  showed  a  marked  improvement.  A  mayor  had  been 
elected  on  a  "reform  ticket/'  and  the  municipal  clique  formerly 
dominant  had  been  l^roken  up.  But  no  one  could  feel  sure 
tliat  tliese  gains  would  be  preserved. 

In  1909  Minneapolis  having  (as  above  reported)  done  much 
to  reform  her  ways,  it  was  stated  that  the  situation  in  St.  Paul 
had  changed  much  less.  The  former  pohtical  clique  Still  held 
power.  A  Boss  had  for  some  time  l)een  reigning,  but  the  ix)lice 
administration  was  described  as  efficient.  Such  are  the  vicis- 
situdes of  cities. 

The  great  city  of  San  Francisco,  capital  of  the  '*  Pacific  slope,'* 
with  a  population  in  1910  of  416,912  people,  was  for  years  ruled 
by  a  formidable  boss  who,  tiirough  an  energetic  lieutenant, 
commantlcii  thi'  Fire  Depmtnient  uf  the  city,  and  used  its  350 
paid  employes  as  a  sort  of  prietorian  guard.  He  controlled  the 
city  elections,  dominated  the  <i0icials,  was  a  power  in  State 
politics,  tami>ered  with  the  ailiniuistration  of  the  criminal  law. 
At  last  steps  wen-  taken  to  have  him  and  his  grand  vizir  in<licted 
for  peculation,  whereuix>n  they  both  fled  to  C.'anada,  and  the 
city  escaped  the  yoke.  But  the  conditions  which  produced 
hossdom  remaining,  it  fell  before  long  umler  a  still  worse  yoke. 
In  1907  there  was  a  local  revolution,  tlue  to  the  discovery  of  cor- 
ruption on  the  p;irt  of  promiiunxt  ofiicials  for  which  two  were 
imprisoned,  but  the  phenomena  of  that  uprising  and  the  events 
that  have  followefl  cannot  yet  be  with  propriety  tlescribed 
in  these  pages.     In  1913  there  was  an  honest  government. 

Pittsburg,  populaLiou  (in  1910)  533,905,  ha-s  had  a  chequered 
history.  No  city  has  been  more  awayo<l  l>y  Bosses  of  ability 
and  audacity.  Lately  a  strong  and  able  mayor  gave  it  a  good 
administration,  the  results  of  which  have  tended  to  raise  the 
standard  which  the  people  expect ;  but  whether  that  standard 
will  be  maintained  seems  still  doubtful.  In  1910  several  mem- 
bers of  the  city  government  were  convicted  of  corruption. 

In  cities  of  the  second  rank  (say  from  ten  thousand  to  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants)  some  of  the  same  mischiefs 
exist,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.    The  opportunities  for  jobbing 
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are  limited.  The  offices  are  moderately  paid.  The  popula- 
tion of  new  iuimigrants,  politiciilly  incompetent,  and  therefore 
eaeiiy  pervertible,  bears  a  smaller  ratio  to  the  native  Ameri- 
cans. The  men  prominent  by  their  wealth  or  capacity  are 
more  likely  to  be  known  to  the  mass  of  the  voters,  and  may 
have  more  leisure  to  join  in  local  poUtics.  Hence,  although  we 
d  rings  in  many  of  tliese  cities,  they  are  less  powerful,  less 
dacious,  leas  corrupt.  There  are,  of  course,  (HfTerenccs  between 
hne  city  and  another,  differenccH  sometimes  explicable  by  the  his- 
tory and  the  character  of  its  population.  A  very  high  authority 
te  me  in  1887  from  Michigan,  a  State  alK>ve  the  average  — 


^ha 
~toi 


I  have  beard  no  charge  of  the  reign  of  Bosses  or  Rings  for  the  *pur- 

of  peculation*  in  any  of  the  cities  or  towns  of  Michigan  or  Indiana, 

indeed  in  more  than  a  few  of  our  cities  generally,  and  thofre  for  the 

mo«t  part  are  the  large  cities.     In  certain  cases  rings  or  bosses  have  man- 

a^ged  political  campaigns  for  partisan  purposes,  and  sometimes  to  such  an 

eKt«ot.  ^Ay  in  Detroit,  that  good  citizomt  have  t>eeD  excluded  from  offioo 

or  have  docUned  to  run.     But  robbery  was  not  the  aim  of  the  rings.    In 

not  a  few  of  our  cities  the  liquor-saloon  keepers  have  combined  to  'run 

Lpolitios*  flo  aa  to  gain  control  and  secure  a  miinieipa]   management 

^■friendly  to  them.     That  ia  in  part  the  explanation  of  the  great  uprising 

^^b  the  Prohibition  party." 

^P  Detroit  (population  in  1910,  465,760)  was  described  in  1909 
'  as  impro\ing  steadily,  owing  to  an  aroused  public  sentiment 
i  for  good  government  which  is  forcing  higher  standards  on  the 
professional  politicians, 

Denver,  now  a  city  of  213,381,  has  obtained  an  unenviable 

toriety  for  the  prevalence  of  corrupt  influences  in  its  politics, 

ut  the  administration  of  its  affairs  seems  to  be  efficient. 

The  cities  of  New  York  State  seem  to  suffer  more  than  those 

of  New  England  or  the  West.     Albany  (a  place  of  100,000 

pie)  long  gr(jane*l  under  its  Rings,  but  as  the  seat  of  the 

ew  York  legislature  it  has  been  a  focus  of  intrigue.    Buffalo 

(with  400,000)  has  a  large  population  of  foreign  origin  and  obeys 

a  boas.     Rochester  and  Troy  are  ruled  by  local  cliques ;  the 

Utter  was  at   one  time  full   of  fellows  who  went  to  serve  as 

repeaters"  at  Albany  elections.    S^'racuse  is  smaller  and  said 

l)e  more  pure   tlian  Rochester,  hut   has  sometimes   shown 

some  serious  symptoms  of  the  same  disease.    Cleveland  is  a 

larger  place  than  any  of  these,  but  havnng,  like  the  rest  of 

Northern  Ohio,  a  better  quality  of  population,  its  rings  have 

never  earned  things  ^nitb  a  high  hand,  nor  stolen  public  money, 
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and  it  is  fortunate  in  having  a  strong  non-political  commercial 
organization  of  good  citizens  who  koop  an  eye  on  the  eity  gov- 
ernment. The  siiiue  may  he  said  of  such  Xew  England  cities 
as  Pro^adence,  Augusta,,  Hartford,  Worcester,  Lowell,  though 
neither  Boston  nor  New  Iluven  have  lx?eu  free  from  rings. 
The  system  more  or  less  exists  in  all  these,  iiut  the  !>osses  have 
not  ventured  to  exchide  rcspoctuhle  outsiders  from  office,  nor 
have  they  rohbed  the  city,  debaucheiJ  the  legislature,  retained 
their  power  by  election  frauds  after  the  manner  of  their  great 
models  in  Xew  York  and  Philadrlpida.  And  this  seems  to 
hold  true  also  of  tlie  Western  ai»d  Southern  cities  of  moderate 
size.  A  seaside  suburl>  of  one  great  Eastern  city  once  pro- 
duced a  singularly  autlacious  Boss,  who  combined  that  position 
with  those  of  head  of  the  police  and  superintendent  of  the 
principal  Sunday-school.  He  liad  tampered  freely  \vith  the 
election  returns,  giving  his  support  sometimes  to  one  party 
sometimes  to  anotlier,  and  had  apparently  been  able  to  "turn 
over"  the  vote  of  the  place  at  his  pleasure.  A  rising  of  the 
"good  citizens  "  at  last  succeeded  in  procuring  his  conviction 
and  imprisonment  for  election  olTences. 
As  regards  Ohio  a  judicious  authority  said  — 

"  Rings  ore  much  less  likely  to  exist  in  the  smaller  cities,  though  a 
population  of  30.(XX)  or  40,000  may  ornjisionally  support  thorn.  We 
should  horfHy  find  them  in  a  c-ity  below  10,000 :  any  corruption  thora 
would  be  ocoasioual,  not  systematic." 

From  Missouri  I  was  informed  that  — 

"  Wo  have  few  or  no  rini^a  in  cities  under  60.000  inhabitants.  The 
pallor  oitics  are  not  favourable  to  sui-h  kinds  of  coDtrol.  Men  know 
one  another  too  well.  There  is  no  lar^e  HiKiiing  irres[xjnsible  following 
as  in  large  cities." 

A  similar  answer  from  Kentucky  adds  that  rings  have  never- 
theless been  lieard  of  in  cities  so  small  as  Lexington  when  it 
had  22,000  inhabitants  and  Frankfort,  with  less  than  half  that 
population.  In  these  three  States  the  facts  seem  to  l»e  still 
much  as  formerly  stated. 

In  quite  small  towns  and  in  the  rural  districts  —  in  fact, 
wherever  there  is  not  a  municipality,  but  government  is  either 
by  a  towTi  meeting  an*l  si'lectmen  or  by  township  or  county 
officials  —  the  danRfrous  conditions  are  reduceil  to  their  mini- 
mum.    The  new  immigrants  are  not  generally  i^lanted  in  large 
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but  stcatttTml  among  the  native  population,  whose  ha!)itrt 

[and  monies  of  thitiking  they  jjooii  acquire.    The  Germans  aud 

!etkn<iinaviaiis  wJio  settle  "ui  the  country  di«tricts  have  l>een 

roong  the  best  of  their  race,  and  form  a  valuable  clement. 

le  country  voter,  whetlier  native  or  foreign,  is  exposed  to 

Tt'sver  tt'JiiptatioiiH  than  hia  brother  of  the  city,  and  is  less  easy 

•iUier  to  leml  or  to  ilrive.     He  is  parshnonioiis,  and  pays  his 

sounty  or  towii   officials  on  a  niggardly   scale.     A  Bosh   has 

therefore  no  occupation  in  such  a  place.     His  tidents  would  be 

rasteiL    If  a  Ring  exists  in  a  small  city  it  is  little  more  than 

[S.  cli<|ue  of  local  lawyers  who  combine  to  get  hold  of  ihv  local 

ifficcvi,  each  in  !us  turn,  and  to  .secure  a  seat  for  one  of  thein- 

»iveft  in  the  Statt?  legislature,  where  there  may  be  pickings  to 

»e  haxl.     It  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  such  a  clitiue, 

which  one  may  find  idl  the  world  over,  and  a  true  King :   but 

^by  whichever  name  we  call  the  weed,  it  does  little  harm  to  the 

rrop.     Here  and  there,  however,  one  meets  with  a  genuine  Boss 

■en  in  these  seats  of  rural  innocence.    I  know  a  New  England 

iwn,  with  a  population  of  about  ton  thousand  people,  which 

■was  long  rulefl  by  such  a  local  wirepuller.     I  do  not  think  he 

stole.     But  he  had  gathere<l  a  party  of  voters  round  him,  by 

jWhoee  help  he  carrie<i  the  offices,  and  got  a  chance  of  perpe- 

rating  jobs  which  enriched  himself  and  supplied  work  for  his 

(upport<irs.    The    circumstances,    however,    were    exceptional. 

'ithin  the  taxing  area  of  the  town  there  lie  many  villas  of 

^wealthy  merchants,  who  do  business  in  a  ncighl>ouring  city, 

tut  are  taxed  on  their  summer  residences  here.     The  funds 

which  this  town  has  to  deal  with  were  therefore  much  larger 

tthan  w*ould  be  the  case  in  most  towns  of  its  size,  while  many 

>f  the  rich  taxpayers  are  not  citizens  here,  but  vote  in  the  city 

'here  they  live  during  the  winter.*    Hence  they  could  not  go 

the  town  meeting  to  beard  the  Boss,  but  had  to  grin  and  pay 

while  they  watched  his  gambols. 

Speaking  generally,  the  country  places  iuid  the  smaller  cities 
[we  not  ring-ri^lden.    There  is  a  tendency  everywhere  for  the 
i>cttl  party  organizations  to  fiJl  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men, 
»rhaf)S  of  one  man.     But  this  happens  not  so  raucli  from  an 

'  It  will  bo  remembered  that  in  (ho  l^nit*^  Stat«s.  tbouRh  a  man  miiy  pay 

i«  nu  hifl  real  *^3tc  in  any  immlitT  of  Wtat<^  or  rountieii  or  fitiea,  he  can 

tie.  rvwii  in  purely  local  elections  or  on  ;iurcly  local  mftltera,  in  one  place 

m\y  —  tlmt  in  whieh  ho  in  held  to  resicjL-.     In  thia  rcapcct  the  principle  of  "no 

talion  without  r(>prcAcntation"  hafl  beam  ignurul. 
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intent  to  exolude  others  and  misuse  power,  as  because  the  work 
ift  left  t-o  those  who  have  some  sort  of  interest  in  doing  it,  that, 
namt'Iy,  of  being  themselves  nominated  to  an  ofRce.  Such 
persons  are  seklom  professional  office-sei^kers.  but  lawyers, 
farmers,  or  store-keepers,  who  are  glad  to  add  something  to 
their  income,  and  have  the  importance,  not  so  contemptible  in 
a  village,  of  sitting  in  the  State  legislature.  Nor  does  much 
harm  result.  The  administration  is  fairly  good  ;  the  taxpayers 
are  not  rohb^nl.  If  a  Irruling  citizen,  who  does  not  belong  to 
the  managing  circle,  wishes  to  get  a  nomination,  he  will  prob- 
ably succeed  ;  in  fact,  no  one  will  care  to  exclude  liim.  In 
many  places  there  is  a  non-party  "citizens'  conunittee*'  which 
takes  things  out  of  the  hands  of  the  two  organizations  by 
running  as  c-andidates  respectable  men  irrespective  of  party. 
Such  candidates  generally  succeed  if  the  local  party  managers 
have  offended  public  sentiment  by  bad  nominations.  In  short, 
the  materials  for  real  ring  government  do  not  exist,  and  its 
methods  are  inapplicable,  outside  the  large  cities.  No  one 
needs  to  fear  it,  or  does  fear  it. 

What  has  been  said  refers  chiefly  to  the  Northern,  Middle, 
and  Western  States.  The  circumstances  of  the  South  are  ilif- 
ferent,  but  they  ilkistrate  equally  ^^'ell  the  general  laws  of  ring 
growth.  In  tli(?  .Southern  cities  there  is  scarcely  any  population 
of  European  inunigrauts.  The  lowest  class  consists  of  negroes 
and  "poor  whites."  The  negroes  are  ignorant,  and  would  be 
dangerously  plastic  material  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
wirepullers,  as  Avas  atnply  shown  after  the  Civil  War.  But 
they  have  hitherto  mostly  belonged  to  tliL*  Repu)>]ican  party, 
and  the  Democratic  party  has  so  completely  regained  its  as- 
cendency that  the  bosses  who  controllt^tl  the  negro  vote  can 
do  nothing.  In  most  parts  of  the  South  the  men  of  ability  and 
standing  have  interested  themselves  in  politics  so  far  as  to 
dictate  the  lines  of  party  action.  Their  position  when  self- 
govomment  was  restored  and  the  cart>et-baggers  had  to  be 
overthrovMi  forced  them  to  exertion.  Sometimes  they  use  or 
tolerate  a  Ring,  but  tliey  do  not  suffer  it  to  do  serious  mischief, 
and  it  is  usually  glad  to  nominate  one  of  them,  or  any  one 
whom  they  recommend.  The  old  traditions  of  social  leadership 
have  survived  better  in  some  parts  of  the  South  than  in  the 
North,  so  that  the  poorer  part  of  the  white  population  is  more 
apt  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  eminent  local  citizens  and  to 
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place  them  at  its  head  when  they  vn\\  accept  the  position. 
Moreover,  the  South  is  a  comparatively  poor  country.  Less  is 
to  be  gained  from  office  (including  membership  of  a  legislature), 
either  in  the  way  of  salary  or  indirectly  through  jobbing  con- 
tracts or  influencing  legislation.  The  prizes  in  the  profession  of 
politics  being  fewer,  the  profession  is  not  prosecuted  with  the 
same  earnestness  and  perfection  of  organization.  There  are, 
however,  some  cities  where  conditions  similar  to  those  of  large 
Northern  cities  reappear,  and  there  Ring-and-Bossdom  reap- 
pears also.  New  Orleans  is  the  best  example  —  it  has  a  strong 
Ring — and  in  Arkansas  and  Texas,  where  there  never  was  a 
plantation  aristocracy  like  that  of  the  Slave  States  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  rings  are  pretty  numerous,  though,  as  the  cities 
are  small  and  seldom  rich,  their  exploits  attract  little  attention. 
That  in  Galveston  fell  when  the  Commission  form  of  city  gov- 
ernment was  adopted. 
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An  illui^lration  of  Oxenstjerna's  dictum  regarding  t!ic  wisdom 
witli  whit'li  the  world  is  governed  may  Ito  ftjuri<l  in  the  fm-.t  that 
the  greatest  changes  are  often  thone  introtiuceil  with  the  least 
notion  of  their  eon.scM]iienee,  and  the  most  fatal  those  whieh 
eneouuter  least  resistance.  So  tlie  system  of  removals  from 
Federal  office  which  began  iu  the  days  of  Andrew  Jaokson, 
though  disapproved  of  hy  several  Jitnong  tlic  leading  state-smen 
of  the  time,  iticludiiig  Clav,  Welister,  and  Calhoun,  excited 
comparatively  little  attention  in  the  country,  nor  did  its  adv^o- 
Gates  foresee  a  tithe  of  its  far-roaeijirig  results. 

The  Constitution  vests  the  right  of  appointing  to  Federal 
offices  in  the  President^  requiring  the  consent  of  the  Senate  in 
the  case  of  the  more  important,  and  permitting  Congress  to 
vest  the  appointment  of  inferior  officers  in  the  President  alone, 
in  the  courts,  or  in.  the  heads  of  departments.  It  was  assumed 
that  this  clause  gave  officials  a  tenure  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  —  i.e.  that  he  had  the  legal  right  of  reinoving  them 
without  cause  assigned.  Hut  the  earlier  Presidents  considere<l 
the  tenure  as  being  practically  for  life  or  fluring  good  behav- 
iour, and  did  not  remove,  except  for  some  aoYid  reason,  persons 
appointed  by  their  predecessors.  Waslilngton  in  his  eight 
years  displaced  only  nine  persons,  and  all  for  cause,  John 
Adams  nine  in  four  years,  and  those  not  on  political  grounds. 
Jefferson  in  his  eight  years  removed  thirty-nine,  but  many  of 
these  were  persons  whom  Adams  had  unfairly  j^ut  in  just  before 
quitting  office  ;  and  in  the  twenty  years  that  followe<i  (1808-28) 
there  were  but  ?iixteen  removals.  In  1820.  however,  a  bill  was 
run  tlirough  Congress  with  hardly  any  discus-.ion,  fixing  four 
years  as  the  term  for  a  large  number  of  the  more  important 
offices,  and  making  those  terms  expire  shortly  after  the  inau- 
guration of  a  President.  This  wa'^  ominous  of  evil,  and  cajhnl 
forth  the  strong  disjjleasurc  of  both  Jefferson  and  Madison. 
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The  President,  however,  and  his  hoafls  of  departments,  did  not 
remove,  so  the  tenure  on  g()o<^i  l^'haviour  K**n^rally  remained. 
But  a  new  era  hcgiin  with  the  hot  and  heatJy  Jackson,  who 
reached  the  presidential  chair  in  1829.  He  was  a  rough  West- 
erner, a  man  of  the  people,  home  into  power  by  a  popular  rnove- 
ent.  incensed  against  all  who  were  conriectetl  with  his  pre- 
ere.ss*jr,  a  wann  frieml  and  a  bitter  enemy,  anxious  to  repay 
servicer  renflered  to  himself.  Penetrated  hy  extreme  theories 
of  e<|uality,  he  proclaimed  in  his  Message  that  rotMion  in 
office  was  a  principle  in  the  Republican  creed,  and  obeye<i  both 
his  doctrine  and  his  passions  by  displacing  five  hundred  post- 
mast<*rs  in  his  first  3Tar,  and  appointing  partisans  in  their 
m.  The  plan  of  using  office  as  a  mere  engine  in  partisan 
axfarc  had  already  Wen  tried  in  New  York,  where  the  stress 
of  party  contests  hati  led  to  an  early  development  of  many 
i"  II  party  organization  ;  and  it  was  a  New  York  adherent 

c  -'n,  Marey,  who,  speaking  in  the  Senate  in  1832,  con- 

ensed  the  new  doctrine  iu  a  phrase  that  has  become  famous 
—  ''To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils."  * 

From  1828  t-o  a  few  years  ago  the  rule  with  both  parties  has 
n  that  on  a  change  of  Prej^ldent  nearly  all  Federal  ofl&ces, 
m  the  embaj?sics  to  European  Courts  dov,i\  to  village  post- 
lips,  are  deemed  to  be  vacant.  The  present  holders 
of  course  be  continued  or  reappointed  (if  their  tenn  has 
ired)  ;  an^l  if  the  new  President  belongs  to  the  same  party 
his  predecessor,  many  of  them  will  be ;  but  they  arc  not 
eld  to  have  eitiier  a  legal  of  a  moral  claim.  The  choice  of  the 
resident  or  departmental  hea<l  has  been  absolutely  free,  no 
ualifications,  except  i\w  citizenship  of  the  nommee,  being 
uired.  nor  any  check  imposed  on  him,  except  that  the  Senate's 
insent  is  needed  to  the  more  importatit  posts.^ 
The  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  President  and  his 


ffrtv   1S20  Governor  riiuton  romplainptl   "of  an  orminizcd  and  disri- 

oorpft  of  Fwlrrnl  utfi'MuU  iut<Tf"riiiK  in  Stjil'^  fl(?<'tiitn»."     Miirry's  spfcch 

defftnre  of  lh»»  «ysU*m  of  partisjin  rpninvnlp  and  I'horl  Irrma  from  the 

le  fit  hia  own  Slutp.     "Thpy  [the  New  York  i"»lHii'Uiiw»|  when  contend- 

virttir>'  avow  thi*  inU-iition  of  ifnjoyius  the  fniils  of  iL.     They  ace  noth- 

wmng  in  the  nilo  thnt  to  the  virtor  hclong  thi'  H|}oil8  of  thn  enemy." 

»Sm»  on  this  auhjoct.  Chapter  V.  in  Vol.  1. 

Th^  Art  of  1S20  iu  (•xt*'ndi''i  by  aiibswtui-Tit  IfgLilutioii  upplii-s  to  mor**  ihnn 
LX)  ofTinr*.     lt»  niMchir-f.  Iiowrvcr,  waa  not  confined  to  the  legal  vaciitiDg  ol 
if9c  pftfta.  but  luii  Inin  Inrgdy  also  in  ofltablishing  a  irustom  ttpp1>'iue:  to  a 
kr  Ureter  num^H^J'  of  itttoor  places. 
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ministers  of  the  personn  who  applied  for  places  at  a  distance, 
obligml  them  to  seek  infonnation  and  advice  from  those  who^ 
belonging  to  tlie  neighbourhood,  could  give  it.  It  was  natural 
for  the  senators  from  u  State  or  tlic  representative  in  Congress 
from  a  district  within  wliieh  a  vacant  office  lay,  to  recommend 
to  the  Prcaitierit  candidates  for  it,  natural  for  the  President  or 
his  ministers  to  be  guided  by  this  recommendation,  of  course,  ■ 
in  both  cases,  only  when  they  behmged  to  the  same  party  as  tlie  ™ 
President.  Thus  the  executive  became  accustomed  to  admit 
the  rights  which  the  p.iliticians  claime<i,  and  sufferc  I  its  pat- 
ronage to  be  prostituted  to  tlie  purpose  of  rewarding  local 
party  service  and  conciUating  local  party  support.  Now  and 
then  a  President,  or  a  strong  Minister  controlling  the  Presi- ■ 
dent,  has  proved  restive ;  yet  the  ustige  continues,  being^f 
grounde«i  on  the  natural  wish  of  the  executive  to  have  the 
good-will  anri  help  of  the  senators  in  getting  treaties  and  ap- 
pointments ci)nfirmed,  and  on  the  feeling  that  the  party  in 
every  district  must  be  strengthened  l>y  a  distribution  of  good 
things,  in  the  way  which  the  local  leader  thinks  most  scTvice- 
able.  The  essential  features  of  the  system  are,  that  a  place  in 
the  public  service  is  held  at  the  absolute  pleasure  of  the  ap- 
pointing authority ;  that  it  is  invarialjly  bestowed  from  party 
motives  on  a  party  man,  as  a  reward  for  party  aennces  (whether 
of  the  appointee  or  of  some  one  wlio  puslies  him) ;  that  no 
man  expects  to  hold  it  any  longer  than  hi^  party  holds  power  ;h 
and  that  this  gives  him  the  strongest  personal  reasons  for™ 
fighting  in  the  party  ranks.  Tims  the  conception  of  ofBce 
among  politicians  came  t<j  be  not  the  ideal  one,  of  its  involving 
a  duty  to  the  community,  nor  the  ''practical"  one,  of  its  being 
a  snug  berth  in  which  a  man  may  live  if  he  does  not  positively 
neglect  his  work,  but  the  perverted  one,  of  its  being  a  salary 
paid  in  respect  of  party  services,  past,  present,  and  future. 

The  politicians,  however,  coidd  hardly  have  riveted  this 
system  on  the  country  hut  for  certain  notions  which  had  be- 
come current  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  "Rotation  in 
office"  was,  and  indeed  by  most  men  still  is,  heltl  to  be  con- 
formable to  the  genius  of  a  democracy.  It  gives  every  man 
an  equal  chance  of  power  and  salary,  resembling  herein  thoj 
Athenian  and  Florentine  syst-em  of  choosing  officers  by  lot." 
it  is  supposeri  to  stimulate  men  to  exertion,  to  foster  a  laud- 
able ambitioii  to  serve  the  country  or  the  neighbourhood, 
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J>rfvent  the  growth  of  an  official  casto,  with  its  habits  of  rou- 
tiiifi,  its  stiffness,  its  arrogance.  It  recognizes  that  equaUty 
which  is  so  dear  to  the  American  mind,  Lidding  an  official 
remember  that  he  is  the  sen'ant  of  the  people  and  not  their 
master,  like  the  bureaucrats  of  Europe.  It  forljids  him  to 
fancy  that  he  has  any  right  to  be  where  he  is,  any  ground  for 
expecting  to  stay  there.  It  niini:^ter>i  in  an  odd  kind  of  way 
to  that  fondness  for  novelty  and  changt*  in  persons  and  sur- 
roiindiugs  which  is  natural  in  the  constantly-moving  communi- 
ties of  the  West.  The  habit  whicii  grew  up  of  electing  State 
and  rity  officers  for  short  terms  tendetl  in  the  same  direction. 
If  those  whom  the  p<:ople  itself  cliose  were  to  hold  office  only 
for  a  year  or  two,  why  shoukl  those  who  were  appointed  by 
Federal  authority  have  a  more  stal)le  tenure?  And  the  use  of 
putroaage  for  political  purixisos  was  further  justifieil  by  the 
example  of  England,  whose  govenunent  was  believed  by  the 
Americans  of  the  Jackson  and  Van  Buron  generation  to  be 
worked,  as  it  had  been  largely  worked,  by  the  Patronage  Secre- 
'Ury  of  the  Tre-asury  in  liis  function  of  tlistributing  places  to  mem- 
[bers  of  the  House  of  C.'onmion.s,  and  honours  (such  as  orders  of 
tighthood  and  steps  in  the  peerage)  to  members  of  the  House 
>rds,  ecclesiastical  preferments  to  the  relatives  of  both.^ 
■her  and  a  potent  rea-son  why  the  rotation  plan  corn- 
lended  itself  to  the  Americans  is  to  be  found  in  the  belief  that 
le  man  is  as  gooi'l  as  anotlier,  and  will  do  well  enough  any 
irk  you  set  him  to,  a  belief  happily  expressed  by  tlieir  okl  enemy 
ing  George  the  Third  when  he  said  that  "every  man  is  good 
lough  for  any  place  he  can  get."  In  ./Vnierica  a  smart  man  is 
tected  to  l>e  able  to  do  anything  that  he  turns  his  hand  to, 
id  the  fact  that  a  man  has  worked  himself  into  a  place  is  some 
idencG  of  his  smartness.  He  is  a  "practical  man."  TJiis  is 
bottom  George  the  Third's  idea ;  if  you  are  clever  enough 
make  people  give  you  a  place,  you  are  clever  enough  to  dis- 
;e  its  duties,  or  to  conceal  the  fact  that  you  are  not  dis- 
targing  them.  It  may  be  added  that  uwst  of  these  Federal 
I,  and  those  which  come  most  before  the  eyes  of  the  ordi- 
try  citizen,  retjuire  httle  special  fitness.  Any  careful  and 
mest  man  does  fairly  well  for  a  tide-waiter  or  a  lighthouse 


KoFW  of  rourso  the  tablos  have  been  turned,  and  the  examples  of  the  prac- 
ly  inritinviihli!  Kn^luh  rivil  »rrvi''o  and  of  lh<*  cainpetitivc  entrance  ex- 
»na  ill  Knglaud  an;  cited  against  the  Auiencaii  system. 
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keeper.  Al)Ie  ami  active  men  hiul  no  (i;roal  interest  in  advocat- 
ing appointntent  by  merit  or  seeiirity  of  tenure,  for  they  seldou^_ 
wjintt^i  places  themsolves ;  and  they  had,  or  thought  they  hadj^f 
an  interest  in  jobbing  their  poor  n^Iiitivos  and  unprosperous 
friends  into  the  public  service.  It  is  tru<'  that  the  relative  or 
friend  ran  the  risk  of  being  turneil  out.  But  hope  is  stronger 
than  fear.  The  prospect  of  getting  a  place  affects  ten  ptople 
for  one  who  is  ftlTecto<tby  the  prospect  of  losing  it,  for  aspirants 
are  many  and  places  relatively  few. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  Federal  offices  only,  the 
immense  majority  whereof  are  such  petty  posts  as  those  of  post- 
master in  a  village,  custom-house  officer  at  a  seaport,  and  so 
forth,  although  they  also  include  clerkships  in  the  departments 
at  Washington,  foreign  amhassadorslups  and  consulates,  and 
governoi*ships  of  the  Territories.  The  system  of  rotation  had, 
however,  laid  such  a  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  country  that  it 
soon  extended  itself  over  State  offices  and  city  offices  also,  in 
so  far  ai5  such  offices  remained  appointive,  antl  were  not,  like 
the  higher  administrative  posts  and  (in  most  of  tlie  States  and 
tlie  larger  cities)  the  jmlicial  offices,  handetl  over  to  popular 
election.  Thus,  down  to  tliat  very  recent  time  of  which  1  shall 
speak  presently,  appointment  by  favour  and  tenure  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  appointer  became  the  rule  in  every  sphere  and  branch 
of  government,  National,  State,  and  municipal.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  a  people  so  eminently  practical  as  the  Americans 
acfjuiesced  in  a  system  which  perverts  public  office  from  its 
proi)er  function  of  serving  the  public,  destroys  the  prospect  of 
that  .skill  which  comes  with  experience,  and  gives  nolxxly  the 
least  security  that  he  will  gain  a  higher  post,  or  even  retain  the 
one  he  holds,  by  displaying  consjiicuous  efficiency.  The  expla- 
nation is  that  administration  use«i  to  be  conducted  in  a  happy- 
gt>-lucky  way,  that  the  citizens,  accustomrd  to  Iiclp  themselves, 
relied  very  little  on  tlieir  functionaries,  and  ilid  not  care  whether 
they  were  skilful  or  not,  and  tliat  it  was  .so  easy  and  so  com- 
mon for  a  man  who  fell  out  of  one  kind  of  business  to  take  to 
and  make  his  living  by  another,  that  deprivation  seemed  to 
involve  little  hardship.  However,  tlic  main  reason  was  that 
there  was  no  party  and  no  set  of  persons  specially  interested  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  system,  whereas  there  soon  came  to  be 
a  set  specially  concerned  to  defeml  it.  It  developed,  I  might 
almost  say  created,  the  class  of  professional  politicians,  and 
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uinor  maintained  it,  b<»cause  it  exactly  suittnl  them.  That  jfrtrat 
gnmin^  volume  of  political  work  to  he  done  in  managing 
primaries,  conventions,  and  elections  for  the  city,  State,  aiul 
National  govemraentH,  whereof  I  have  already  sjwken,  and 
which  the  advance  of  democratic  sentUiient  and  the  needs  of 
party  warfare  evolved  from  1820  down  to  about  1850,  neetletl 
men  who  should  give  to  it  constant  and  undividetl  attention. 
Tliese  men  the  plan  of  rotation  in  office  provided.  Persons 
who  had  notliing  to  gain  for  themselves  would  soon  have  tiretl 
of  the  work.  The  members  of  a  permanent  civil  service  would 
httvehad  no  motive  for  int<»rfering  in  politics,  because  the  politi- 
cal defeat  of  a.  public  officer's  friends  would  have  left  his  posi- 
tion the  same  as  before,  and  the  civil  service  not  being  all  of 
onepartj'.  but  composed  of  persons  appointed  at  different  times 
by  exe('utivt*s  of  different  !mes,  would  not  have  acted  together 
a-*^  a  whole.  Those,  however,  whot.e  bread  and  butter  depcntl 
on  thi?ir  party  may  f>e  trusted  to  work  for  their  i)arty,  to  enlist 
rwriiiU,  look  after  the  orgmiization,  play  electioneering  tricks 
[bam  which  onlinary  party  spirit  nuRht  recoil.  The  class  of 
^feaeaonal  politiciaiii^  was  therefore  the  first  crop  wliich  the 
oils  System,  the  system  of  using  pul-lie  office  as  private  prize 
war,  bore.  Bosses  were  the  second  crop.  In  the  oki  Scan- 
Inavian  poetry  the  special  title  of  the  king  or  chieftain  is  *'the 
rver  of  rings."  He  attract,s  fdlowers  and  rewards  the  services, 
hether  of  tlie  warrior  or  tlu-  skald,  by  liberal  gifts.  So  the 
wins  and  hoM  power  by  the  b<'st(»wal  of  |)atronago.  Places 
the  guerdon  of  victory  in  election  warfare ;  iie  divides  this 
til  iK'fore  as  well  as  after  the.  battle,  promising  the  liigher 
»c1ive  offices  to  the  Htrfrngesi.  among  l.is  fighting  men,  and 
[>en.sing  the  minor  ap|M>rntive  offices  wliich  lie  in  his  own 
ft,  or  that  of  his  h'eut(*nants,  to  combatants  of  less  note  but 
\\ial  loyalty.  Thus  the  cliieftain  consulidates,  extends,  forti- 
his  power  by  rewariiing  his  supporters.  He  garrisons  the 
ltpo*;t.s  with  his  squires  and  henchmen,  who  are  bound  fast 
him  l)y  the  hope  of  getting  wiinething  more,  and  the  fear  of 
lin^  what  they  have.  Most  of  these  appointive  offices  are 
[»  pcKirly  paid  to  attract  able  men  ;  but  they  fonn  a  stepping- 
>nt»  to  the  higher  ones  obtained  by  iK)puIar  election  ;  and 
le  iK'>ire  Uj  get  Miem  anrl  keep  them  provide.**  that  numerous 
and  file  which  the  American  system  require>?  to  work  the 
rhinc.     In  a  comatry  like  England  office  is  an  object  of 
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desire  to  a  ft?w  prominent  men.  but  only  to  a  few,  because  the 
places  which  are  vacateil  on  a  change  of  government  are  less 
than  sL\ty  in  all,  wliiie  vacancies  in  other  places  Iiappen  only 
by  death  or  pmniotion.  Hence  an  insignificant  number  of  per- 
sons rmt  (jf  tiie  wlioh^  jK>pulatiou  have  a  jxArsonal  pecuniary 
intere\st  in  the  triumph  of  their  party.  In  Enghuid,  tlierefore, 
one  has  wliat  may  be  colleil  the  general  officers  and  headquar- 
ters staPf  of  an  army  of  professiimal  ]>ohticians,  but  few  subal- 
terns and  no  privates.  And  in  England  many  of  these  general 
officers  are  rich  men,  independent  of  official  salaries.  In 
America  the  privates  are  pro|K>rti(>ned  in  number  to  the  officers. 
They  are  a  great  host.  As  nearly  all  Uve  by  p(*htics,  they  are 
held  together  by  a  strong  personid  motive.  When  their  party 
is  kej>t  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Fetleral  govermncjit,  as  the 
Democrats  were  out  from  1801  to  1885,  they  have  a  second 
chance  in  the  State  spoils,  a  tliird  chance  in  the  city  spoils ; 
and  the  prospect  of  winning  at  least  one  of  these  two  latter  sets 
of  places  maintains  their  <lisfipline  and  wliets  their  apj)etite,  liow- 
ever  slight  may  iw;  their  chance  of  rapturing  the  Finjeral  offices. 

It  is  these  spoilsmen  who  have  tleprave<i  and  (hstork^i  the 
mechanism  of  pohtics.  It  was  they  who  packcfl  the  primaries 
and  ran  the  L-()nventions  so  as  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  popular 
choice,  they  who  contrived  and  executed  the  election  frauds 
which  disgrace  some  States  and  cities,  — •  repeating  and  ballo 
stuffing,  obstruction  of  the  polls,  and  fraudulent  countings  in 

In  making  every  administrative  appointment  a  matter 
party  claim  and  personal  favour,  the  system  has  lowered  the 
general  tone  of  pubti*-  morals,  for  it  iias  taught  men  to  neglect 
the  interests  of  the  conummity,  and  made  insincerity  ripen  into 
cynicism.  Nobody  supposes  that  merit  has  an^'^thing  to  do  with 
promotion,  or  lM*lieves  the  pretext  allegcHl  for  an  appointment. 
Politics  has  been  turned  into  the  art  of  distributing  salaries  so 
as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  support  from  friends  uith  the 
minimimi  of  ofi'ence  to  opponents.  To  this  art  able  men  have 
been  forced  to  bend  their  minds :  on  this  Presidents  and  min- 
ist.er8  have  spent  those  hours  which  were  demanded  by  the 
real    problems   of   the    conntry."-     The    rising    politician    must 

'  The  fact  that  in  Cftnada  the  civil  aorvico  w  pertntmcnt  has  douWUess  much 
to  do  with  the  abwuce  of  8udi  b  rrgiiliir  piirty  Machine  a»  the  l^nitrd  StAtc* 
pCMtten. 

'President  Garfield  said  "one-third  of  the  working  houra  of  wuatora 
representatives  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  in  referenee  to 
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think  of  obscure  supporters  ecekinK  petty  places  as  well  as  of 
those  greater  appointments  by  which  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  his  honeaty  deserve  to  l^e  judged.  It  i-s  hardly  a  caricature 
when,  in  J.  R.  liowrll's  satire,  the  intending  presidential  candi- 
date writes  to  his  maritime  friend  in  New  England,  — 

i;  If  you  git  me  inBido  tho  Wliitc  Uouso, 
Your  head  with  ile  1*11  kinder  'nint, 
By  irittin'  you  insido  the  light-house, 
Down  to  the  end  of  JaaUm  pint." 

After  this,  it  seems  a  small  thing  to  add  that  rotation  in 
office  has  not  improvwl  the  quality  of  the  civil  service.     Men 
selected  for  their  services  at  electicius  or  in  primaries  have  not 
proved  the  niost  capable  servants  of  the  public.     As  most  of 
the  posts  they  fill  need  nothing  more  than  such  ordinary  busi- 
ness qualities  as  the  average  American  possesses,  the  mischief 
has  not  come  home  to  the  citizens  generally,  but  it  has  some- 
tanes  been  .serious  in  the  higher  grades,  such  as  the  depart- 
Dienis  at  Washington  and  some  of  the  greater  custom-houses.' 
[Jforeover,  the  official  is  not  free  to  attend  to  his  official  duties. 
tfore  important,  because  more  influential  on  his  fortunes,  is  the 
ity  to  his  party  of  looking  after  its  interests  at  the  election, 
and  his  duty  to  his  chiefs,  the  Boss  and  Emg,  of  seeing  that 
the  candidate  they  favour  gets  the  party  nonunation.      Such 
an  official,  whom  democratic  theory  seeks  to  remind  of  his 
spendence  on  the  public,  does  not  feel  liimself  bound  to  the 
iblJc,  but  to  the  city  Boss  or  senator  or  congressman  wIjo  has 
prociired  his   appointment.     Gratitude,  duty,  service,  are   all 
the  patron.     So  far  from  raakhig  the  official  zealous  in  the 
■formance  of  his  functions,  insecurity  of  tenure  has  discour- 
[etl   se<lulous  application   to   work,  since  it  is  not  by  such 
ipUcation   that  office  ia  retained  and  promotion  won.    The 
arlministration  of  some  among  the  public  departments  in  Fed- 
eral and  city  government  in  more  behind  that  of  private  enter- 
prises than  is  the  case  in  European  coimtries ;    the  ingenuity 
d  executive  talent  which  the  nation  justly  boasts,  are  least 
uble  in  national  or  municipal  business.     In  short,  the  civil 

KipoiDtXD«nt«  to  office.  .  .  .     With  a  judiriotui  s>'8tein  of   dvil  Bcrvicc,   the 
faiMineaB  of  the  departments  eould  ho  bettor  done  at  hulf  the  coat." 

■  8oiDetiiDe«  the  rtnl  wiu  an  much  felt  that  a  suhordinate  of  experiencv  wus 
■iwiLjra  retMned  for  the  sakt;  of  t«AchiaR  those  who  came  in  by  political  f&vour 
bow  to  cony  on  the  work. 
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service  is  not  in  America,  and  ciinnot,  under  the  system  ^ 
r^otation,  herome  a  careor.  Plnt-p-hunting  is  the  career,  and  ^*^ 
office  is  not  a  pul)lic  trust,  but  a  nioans  of  rcfjuitins  paX"'*^^ 
services,  and  also,  under  the  method  of  a.ssessmentri  pr(*\ioii  ^^-■-» 
described,  a  source  whence  part.y  funds  may  be  raise^l  for  cl^?^ 
tion  purposes. 

Some  of  these  evils  were  observed  as  far  bark  iis  1853,  whe-^ 
an  Act  was  i>assed  by  Congress  requiring  clerks  app*3inle<l    f^^ 
the  departments  at  \Vashingt<jn  to  pass  a  qiialifying  exaiTiiiUi-"^ 
tion.*     Neitiicr  this   nor  subsequent   legislative  efforts   in  thc^^^ 
same  direction  produced  any  improvement,   for  the  men  in 
office  who  ought  to  have  given  effect  to  the  law  were  hostile 
to  it.     Similar  causes  defeated  the  system  of  con^^etitive  ex- 
amination, inauguratc<i  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in   1871,  when 
the  present  agitation  for  I'ivil  service  reform  had  begun  to  lay 
hold  of  the  pulilic  mind.     Mr.  Hayes  (1S77-SI)  was  the  first 
President  who  s<iems  to  have  honestly  desired  to  reform  the 
civil  service,   but  the  opposition  of  the  politiciims,   and  the     ' 
indiflference  of  Congress,  which  had  IogisIate<l  merely  in  defer-     ' 
ence  to  the  pressure  of  cnliglitened  opinion  outside,  proved  too     I 
much  for  him.     A  real  step  in  advance  was,  however,  made  in 
1883,  1)3'  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Pentileton  Act,  winch     ' 
instituteil  a  l>oard  of  civil  service  commissioners  (to  be  named 
by  the  President),  directing  them  to  apply  a  system  of  com- 
petitive examinations  to  a  considerable  number  of  ofifices  in  the 
departments  at  Washington,  and  a  smaller  number  in  other 
parts  of  the  comitry.     President  Arthur  named  a  gocKi  coin- 
raission,  and  under  the  rules  frametl  by  it  progress  was  made. 
The  action  of  succeeding  Presidents  has  been  matt<?r  of  some 
controversy ;   but  while  admitting  that  less  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  reform  than  might  have  been  desire<l,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  much  more  has  lieen  done  than  it  would  have  boon 
safe  to  expect  in  188i3.     Both  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt largely  extended  the  sco]>e  of  the  Act.     In  the  8o-calU?d 
*' classified  service,"  to  which  the  examination  system  is  applied, 
some  removals  for  political   reasons  have  from  time  to   time 
l)een  made,  but  the  percentage  of  such  removals  is  far  smaller 
than  in  the  unclassified  service.     Honest  efforts  have  been  made 

'  To  hftvp  mndo  placps  tonnWp  durine  (rood  bpha%notir  would  have  bocn  open 
to  Die  iibj<>rtii>n  thiit  it  niiuht  jm-vt'iit  tlie  diflniissiil  of  incompetent  men  agaiusi 
whom  DO  specific  charge  could  be  proved. 
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byax'ont  Presiflents  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  politics  and  to 
enforce  the  rule  that  civil  servants  in  the  classified  ser\*ice  shall 
uol  take  an  m-tivc  part  in  campaigns. 

The  Act  of  1883  oriitdiiaUy  apphed  to  only  14,000  posts.  It 
has  since  l:H^eu  so  extended  that  now  out  of  367,794  enij:>loyees 
iti  tbe  rivil  service,  234,940  are  .subject  to  competitive  exannna- 
*i»n  Wilier  rivil  service  rules.  Of  those  not  subject  to  exami- 
^tion,  9105  are  presidential  appointees.  7202  of  whom  are  first, 
^'^'TOnd  and  third  chiss  postmasters,  37,712  are  fourth  class  post- 
B;flsU*rs,  anil  tlio  l»ulk  of  tlic  remainder  minor  employees,  largely 
IJiljourorsJ  The  salaries  of  those  covered  by  the  Act  amount  to 
VtTymucb  more  than  half  of  the  total  sum  paid  in  salaries  by  the 
SOVemtnwit.  Its  moral  efi'ect,  however,  has  been  even  greater 
^^  thia  proportion  re]irefients,  and  entitles  it  to  the  tlescrip- 
tii'n  p^ivca  of  it  at  the  time  as  "a  sad  blow  to  the  pessimists." 
Fuflic  ,sentiin<*nt  is  more  and  more  favourable,  and  though  the 
iiWcr  sort  of  '* professionals"  were  incensed  at  so  great  an  inter- 
/erwice  with  their  methods,  and  Congress  now  and  then  (as  in 
tix*  iiL^e  (»f  the  Census  bill  of  1909)  shows  imperfect  sympathy 
with  the  principle,  idl,  or  nearly  all,  the  leading  men  in  both 
parties  serm  now  dis|V)sed  to  support  it.  It  strengthens  the 
iIh  of  any  F'n  sident  who  may  desire  reJonn,  and  has  stinm- 
iUnl  tiif  civil  iicrvice  reform  movement  in  States  and  niunici- 
I'»etwtcii  1.S83  and  1910  seven  States  (New  York,  Mas- 
:i-S  U'isconshi,  Illinois,  C'oloradiJ,  New  Jersey  and  t)hio) 
I  adopted  the  merit  system,  whicli  has  also  i>ecn  adopted 
»y  nearly  one  hundrtnl  cities.  Neverthel*»ss,  then*  remain  a 
;rpat  many  fxist-H,  even  in  the  higher  National  Civil  Ser\'ice, 
ithin  the  SjKjils  categorj'  wluch  in  European  countries  would 

permant'nt  ntjn-politiral  fjosts. 
Some  time  must  yet  pass  before  the  result  of  these  changes 
Ipon  the  purification  of  politics  can  be  fairly  jutlged.  It  is  for 
tp  present  enough  to  say  that  while  the  state  of  things  above 
icribed  wiLs  generally  true  both  of  Federal  and  of  State  and 
ity  ttdministration  from  1830  till  1883,  there  is  now  reason  to 
that  the  practice  of  appointing  for  short,  terms,  and  of 
•fusing  t(»  reajjfHiint,  or  of  dismissing  in  order  to  fill  vacancies 
ith  political  adherents,  has  been  shaken.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
hat  the  extension  of  exiuiiinations  will  tend  more  and  more  to 
:Iude  mere  spoilsmen  from  the  public  service. 

*  Report  of  C^vil  Service  Commiaaioa  for  1909. 
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ELECTIONS  AND  THEIR  MACHINERT 


I  CANNOT  attempt  to  describe  the  complicated  and  varying 
election  law's  of  tlie  different  States.  But  the  methods  of  con- 
(lucting  elections  have  so  largely  influenced  the  development  of 
Marhine  politics,  and  the  recent  changes  in  them  have  made 
so  ituich  stir  and  seem  likely  to  have  such  consitierable  results, 
that  tlie  sul>jeut  muHt  not  pas^  unnoticed. 

AU  ex])ense8  of  preparing  the  polling  places  and  of  pa>ing 
the  clerks  and  other  election  officers  who  receive  and  count 
the  votes  arc  home  by  the  community,  not  (as  in  Britain)  by 
the  candidates. 

All  elections,  whether  for  city,  State,  or  Federal  offices,  are 
in  all  States  conducted  by  ballot^  which,  however,  was  intro- 
duced, and  was  long  regarded,  n(it  so  much  fLS  a  device  for  pre- 
venting bribery  or  intimidation,  tjut  nitfier  as  the  quickest  and 
easiest  mode  of  taking  the  votes  of  a  mnltitudcr.  Secrecy  had  not 
been  apecially  aiiaetl  at,  nor  in  point  of  fact  generally  secured. 

An  election  is  a  far  more  complicated  affair  in  America  than 
in  Europe.  The  number  of  elective  office-a  is  greater,  and  as 
terms  of  office  are  fihorter,  the  nmnber  of  offices  to  be  voted 
for  in  any  given  year  is  much  greater.  To  save  the  expense 
of  numerous  distinct  pollings,  it  was  long  usual,  though  liy  no 
means  uuiversal,  t-o  take  the  ixjHiugs  for  a  variety  of  offices  at 
the  same  time,  that  is  to  say,  to  elect  Federal  officials  (presi- 
dential electors  and  congressmen).  State  officials,  county  offi- 
cials, and  city  officials  on  one  and  the  same  day  and  at  the 
same  polling  lxK>ths.  Presidential  electors  are  chosen  only 
once  in  Unir  years,  congressnion  once  in  two.  Rut  the  number 
of  State  and  county  an<l  city  [ilnfes  to  be  fille<l  is  so  large  that 
a  voter  seldom  goes  to  the  polling  booth  without  having  to 
cast  his  vote  for  at  least  eight  or  ten  persons,  candidates  for 
different  offices,  and  somotimes  he  may  vote  for  thirty  or  more. 

This  gave  rise  to  the  system  of  slip  ticket-s.  A  slip  ticket 
is  a  list,  printed  on  a  long  strip  of  paper,  of  the  persons  stan< 
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in«  in  the  same  interest,  that  is  to  say,  recommend oci  hy  tlie 
RWQft  party  or  political  group  for  the  posts  to  be  fillwl  up  at 
any  election-^     For  many  years,   the  universal  practice  was 
for  each  such  voting  ticket  to  be  printed  and  issued  hy  a  party 
orginization,  and  to  be  then  distributed  at  the  polhng  booths  by 
tlip  party  agents  to  the  voters  and  placed  by  them  in  tlie  box. 
The  \*oter  usually  voted  the  ticket  as  he  received  it,  that  is 
to  aay,  he  voted  en  bloc  for  all  the  name«  it  contained.     It  was 
infieetl  open  to  iiim  to  modify  it  hy  striking  out  certain  names 
("scraU'hing")   and  writing  in  others,  or  by  placing  over  a 
nwne  a  bit  of  paper,  gummed  at  the  back  for  the  purpose 
^called  a  '* paster"),  on  which  was  printed  the  name  of  some 
0^  candidate.    But  the  always  potent  tendency  to  vote 
^  party  list  as  a  whole  was  naturally  stronger  when  that 
whol(»  list,  found  itself  on  the  same  piece  of  paper  in  the  voter's 
'lands  tlian  it  would  have  been  had  the  paper  containt»d  in 
^abetical  order  the  names  of  all  the  canrlidates  whomsoever, 
waking  it  necessary  to  pick  and  choose  among  them.    Tliis. 
however,  was  the  least  of  the  e^ils  incident  to  the  system. 
Whm  (as  often  happened)  the  two  great  parties  had  bati  names 
[on  their  respective  State  or  city  tickets,  the  obvious  remedy 
\s  the  formation  of  a  " Citizens' "  or  "Independent"  organi- 
ition  to  run  better  men.     The  heavy  expense  of  {irinting  and 
[istributing  the  tickets  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  making  of 
irh  independent  nominations,  wlule  the  "regular'"  ticket  dis- 
ibuters  did  all  in  their  jjower  to  impetle  the  distribution  of 
lese  "independent  tickets,'*  and  generally  to  confuse  and  mis- 
d  the  independent  voter.     The  expenses  which  the  regular 
iea  had  to  bejir  were  made  by  tlu'ir  leaders  a  pretext  for 
"eleetion    assessments"    on    candidates,    and    thereby 
antCr  p.  121)  of  virtually  selling  nominations.    And,  finally, 
le  aijsence  of  secrecy,   for  the  voter  coukl  be  followed  by 
ratcWul  eyes  from  the  moment  when  he  received  the  party 
icket  from  the  party  distriliuter  till   he  droppe^l   it  intt)  the 
«,  opened  a  wide  door  to  briberj'  and  intimidation.     A  grow- 
Bense  of  these  misehiefa  roused  at  length  the  zeal  of  re- 
toners.    In  1885  a  bill  for  the  introduction  of  a  really  secret 
lot  was  presented   to  the  legislature  of  Michigan,   and   in 
Buch  a  measure,  resembling  in  its  outlines  the  ballot  laws 

i  A  dekct  inc]udf>a  moro  nitixioa  nr  frwcr,  arrordinK  to  the  number  of  officcfl 
bv  filled,  but  lui^iUly  niofL*  thua  u  <iuzi*n,  uml  i^ftt'ii  fur  tiiurt'. 
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of  Australia  and  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  enacted  in 
Massachusetts.    The    unprecedented   scale   on   which    money 

was  illegitimately  used  in  tho  presidential  election  of  1SS8  prt>- 
voked  general  alarm,  and  strengthened  the  liands  of  reformers 
SL>  much  that  secret,  or,  as  they  are  called,  *' Australian,''  official 
hallot.  \a\vs  are  now  in  force  in  all  the  States  except  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  ;  but  in  Temiessee  and  North  Carolina  the  ballot 
bw  is  not  state-wide,  i.e.  applies  to  certain  coimties  only.  Mis- 
souri and  New  Jersey  have  half-way  measures  embodying;  eer* 
tain  features  of  the  Australian  system.'  It  may  cause  surp 
that  the  Southern  States,  comjjiunities  which  lived  in  alarm 
the  large  negro  vote,  did  not  s<:K)ncr  seize  so  simple  a  metlwxi  of 
virtually  excluding  the  bulk  of  that  vote,  but  the  reason  is 
doubtless  to  l^e  found  in  the  fact  that  a  secret  ballot,  unac- 
eompimlcd  by  provisions  for  illiterate  voters,  would  have  ex 
inuded  many  whites  also.  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  may. 
proliably  ere  long  follow  tlieir  sisters  in  the  enaclment  o 
secret  balliit  laws,  and  the  strength  of  the  movement  is  wiT- 
nessed  hy  the  fact  that  in  eleven  States  provisions  on  the 
subject  have  been  embodied  in  the  constitutions 

The  new  laws  of  these  forty-sbc  States  are  of  varying  merit. 
Nearly  all  tho  laws  provide  for  the  official  prititing  of  the  vot- 
ing papers,  for  the  inclusion  of  the  names  of  all  candiilateS: 
upon  the  same  paper,  so  that  the  voter  must  hiniself  place  his 
mark  against  those  he  desires  to  support,  and  for  the  deposi 
mg  of  the  paper  in  the  box  by  the  voter  in  such  manner  as  t 
protect  him  from  ol>servation.     Thus  secrecy  has  been  nearl 
everywhere  secure<i,  and  while  independent  can<lidates  have 
better  chance,  a  heavy  blow  has  been  struck  at  l>riber>-  and  in 
timidation.    The  practice  of  "peddling"   the  ballots  at  th 
polling  place  by  the  agents  of  the  parties,  which  had  reach 
portentous  dimensions  in  New  York,  has  in  most  ])laces  tlisaj 
pearcfl,  while  the  extinction  of  the  head  of  expenses  incurre«i 
for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  ballot  printing,  has  diminisluHl 
the  pretext  for  levying  assessments.     Elections  are  far  more 
orderly  than  they  were,  because  more  secret,  and  because  th 
attendant  crowd  of  those  who  peddle  and  hang  alx>ut  th 
polls,  disposed  to  turbulence  and  ready  for  inthuidation.  h 
been  much  reduced.     And  it  is  an  incidental  gain  that 
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'  Wcat  Virgimtt  pcnmtfl  the  voter  to  chooae   between  the  opcD,  aenlcd. 
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most  ignoraiit  clafts  of  voters,  who  in  the  North  are  usually 
rcttint,  inuiiigraiits,  hiivv  hern  in  some  States  deprive^i  of  tliiur 
votoe,  in  others  stiiimUitt'd  (a.s  happeiie<:l  to  the  more  iuteUigent 
negroes  ia  parts*  of  the  South)  to  improve  their  education,  and 
fit  themselves  to  vote.  Even  where  provision  is  made  for  the 
voting  of  ilhteratoja,  a  certain  dirtgracc;,  wliirh  citizonH  desire 
to  escape,  attaches  U)  him  who  is  fore^ni  to  have  recourse  to 
tliis  provision.  No  one  proposers  to  revert  to  the  old  system, 
nor  has  the  ingenuity  of  artful  i>oUticians  succeeded,  to  any  great 
i^t-Xttint.  in  evatiing  the  salutary  provisiona  of  ttie  new  statutes. 

So  much  fi»r  wliat  may  i>e  caUe*!  the  machinery  of  voting. 
There  are,  liowevcr,  wn'eral  other  questions  that  may  be  asked 
reganiing  an  election  system.  One  i.s,  whether  it  is  honestly 
carried  out  by  the  officials?  To  tliis  question  no  genenil 
answer  can  Ix;  given,  Iwcause  there  are  the  widiist  p<jMsible 
<iiffe-renci«  between  different  States ;  differences  due  chiefly  to 
the  variations  in  their  electi<m  laws,  but  partly  also  to  the 
couditioa  of  the  public  conscience.  In  some  States  the  official 
conduct  of  elections  is  now  believed  to  be  absolutely  pure, 
owing,  one  is  told,  to  the  excellence  of  a  minutely  careful  law. 
In  others,  frauds,  such  as  ballot  stuffing  and  false  counting, 
are  .said  to  be  common,  not  only  in  city,  but  also  in  State  and 
more  rarely  in  Federal  elections.  I  have  no  data  to  determine 
how  widely  frauds  prevail,  for  their  existence  can  rarely  be  proved, 
and  t.liey  often  esrai)c  detection.  They  arc  sometimes  susjiectetl 
where  they  do  not  exist.  It  is  however  clear  that  in  some  States 
Uiey  are  frequent  enough  to  constitute  a  serious  reproach,^ 

Another  question  is :  Does  the  election  machinery  f)rcvent 
intimidation,  bribery,  personation,  repeating,  and  the  other 
frautis  which  the  agents  of  candidates  or  parties  seek  to  p<»rpe- 

<  They  wpje  specially  frequent,  and  are  not  extinrt,  in  some  of  the  Southpm 
Slnt  ' — '■  ■•'  }iiTn  thrrr-  iwed  boforo  rocent  amondmcnt*  to  thp  8tat<f  imnsli- 
tut'  ''nrT'xl  ihr  vast  miijority  of  tho  Dcflrroes  from  the  suPTriie*'-     It 

wu-  •    llir  u«!  (if  "liMfiiu'  l>alloti("  was  niont  (vmmon.     I  was  told  hi 

Sati  l*>iinriwo  th:it  p|*M-tionfl  hml  brrome  more  pun*  sincp  the  introdnrliiin  of 
ct^iMs  )>iiIlot  iMixra.  which  made  it  difficult  for  the  presidine  officials  to  flto<'k  the 
ballot  VwiX  with  votiiiy:  |mp*;n*  Ijoforo  ihp  votiiiK  iK'ipii)  in  the  niuriiinf;.  After 
Iht  dc-tion  ot  IWl^I,  ni'nrly  KMI  clrrtion  nffir^-rs  in  Nrw  York  City,  iihoul  26 
in  BrTH.klyn,  uud  u  jpwd  many  in  the  HmulU'r  ritiwi  wore  indict^l  for  offencee 
aglunAt  the  rrlcction  lawc.  nud  especially  for  pcmnttinn  "repeater*"  to  vote, 
fiV  -,- -  ...T ...  .-ijij  voters  into  the  booth  on  a  f^lse  pretence  of  their  hlintlnesa 
or  !  :iparity.  mid  fur  eheatiiin  in  the  crmritinR  of  the  votes.      Many 

WTT-  I       Repentinf;  hiis  l>een  profuseiy  prartiwd  iu  New  York  arnl  (it 

I  b  aotfij  Largely  by  iirofoiiuoiml  criminnln.  in  some.  Bulj(«e<iuent  elections.  How- 
ever the  •iflieiAl  uiULnaKcmeat  of  electionu  luis  ihere  Hud  elsewhcn'  intpnjved. 
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trate?  Here,  too,  there  are  great  dififcrences  between  one 
State  and  city  and  another,  difTcrenc^es  due  both  to  tlie  laws 
and  to  the  character  of  the  population.  Of  intimidation  thern 
is  now  but  little,  save  in  a  few  cities,  wlierc  roughs,  or  occa^ 
sionally  even  the  pohce,  arc  said  to  mcilfst  a  voter  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  other  party,  or  to  l»e  ineliiUMl  to  denert  their  own 
party.  But  till  the  enactment  of  the  secret  ballot  laws,  it 
sometimes  happened  that  employers  endeavoured  to  send 
their  workingnicn  to  the  |k>11s  in  a  body  in  onler  t.o  secure 
their  votes  ;  and  the  dislike  to  this  was  one  of  the  motives 
which  won  popular  favour  for  these  laws.  Repeating  and  per- 
sonation are  not  rare  in  dense  populations,  where  the  agents 
and  officials  do  not,  and  camiot,  know  the  voters*  faces ;  and 
these  frauds  are  sometimes  organized  on  a  grand  scale  by 
bringing  bands  of  roughs  from  one  city  to  another. 

Bribery  is  a  sporadic  i.Lisease,  but  often  intense  when  it  occurs. 
Most  parts  of  the  Union  are  pure,  as  pure  as  Scotlanrl,  where  since 
1868  there  has  been  only  one  election  petition  for  allegefi  briliery. 
Other  parts  are  no  better  than  the  small  boroughs  of  Soutliem 
England  were  before  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1883.*  No 
place,  however,  not  even  the  poorest  ward  in  New  York  City, 
sinks  below  the  level  of  such  con.stituencies  as  Yarmouth  or  Sand- 
wich used  to  be  in  England.  Briber}'  is  seklom  practisal  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  same  way  as  it  used  to  l>e  at  Rome,  by  distributing 
small  sums  among  a  large  mass  of  poor  electors,  or  even,  as  in 
many  English  boroughs,  among  a  section  of  voters  (not  alwa>^  the 
poorest)  known  to  be  venal,  and  accustomed  to  reser\''e  their  voles 
till  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  pf>ll.  The  .Vmerican  practice 
has  been  to  give  suni-s  of  from  820  t-o  $50  to  an  active  k)cal  "worker," 
who  undertakes  to  bring  up  a  certain  number  of  voters,  perhaps 
twenty  or  thirty,  whom  he  "owns  "  or  can  get  at.  lie  is  not 
required  to  account  for  the  money,  and  spends  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  it  in  direct  bribes,  though  sometliing  in  drinks  to 
the  lower  sort  of  elector.    This  kind  of  expenditure  belongs 

^  The  Britiah  general  election  of  1880  gnvp  riac  to  no  Irai  than  05  pptitiona, 
impugninK  returns  on  the  eround  of  some  form  of  oorruption,  und  muuy  were 
sustained.  After  the  election  of  ISS6  then*  waa  not  a  siiiRle  petition.  .Aiter 
that  of  1802  there  were  ten  petitions  allcRind  comipt  praetim,  juid  in  three  nf 
these  the  election  wua  declared  void  ou  the  ^ound  of  uueh  praetioee.  More 
recent  pU'CtioMS  have  bruu^ht  very  fvw  pi;titiuuft,  and  t!ie  iKjrouglia  iu  which 
bribery  atill  exists  are  probably  leas  than  u  dozen.  This  improvement  must, 
however,  bo  partly  aw:ribed  to  the  Redistribution  Act  of  Ibbd.  which  cxtin- 
cuiahcd  the  email  borougha. 
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to  The  category  rather  of  paid  canvassing  than  of  bribery,  yet 
ponietime;?  the  true  Europeiui  specit^s  occurs.  In  a  New  Hamp- 
shire rural  t-owu  not  long  ago,  SIO  were  paid  to  each  of  two 
hundred  doubtful  voters.  In  some  districts  of  New  York  the 
frien<U  of  a  candidate  will  undertake,  in  case  he  is  retumetl,  to 
pay  the  rent  of  the  rxwrest  voters  who  occupy  tenement  himses, 
ami  the  camlidat^  subsequently  makes  up  the  amount.*  The 
expenses  of  congressional  and  presidential  elections  are  often 
heavj',  and  though  the  larger  part  goes  in  organization  and 
demonstrations,  meetings,  torchlight  processions,  and  so  forth, 
a  part  Ls  likely  to  go  in  some  illicit  way.  A  member  of  Con- 
gress for  a  poor  district  in  a  great  city  told  me  that  his  ex- 
peni«es  ran  from  S8000  up  to  SIO.OOO,  which  is  just  al>out  what  a 
parliarneiitan,'  contest  used  to  cost  in  an  English  borough  <'on- 
stituency  of  ecjual  area.  In  America  the  number  of  voters  in  a 
congressional  district  is  more  tlian  five  times  as  great  as  in  an 
average  English  coiLstituency,  but  the  official  expenses  of  jwUing 
booths  and  clerks  are  not  lx»me  by  the  candidate.  In  a  corrupt 
district  along  tlie  Hudson  River  al)ove  New  York  I  have  hejinl  of 
as  nuicli  tL^  S-WjOOO  l>eing  spent  at  a  single  congressional  election, 
when  in  s«'>rne  other  districts  of  the  State  the  ex[)eases  did  not  ex- 
ceed $2000.  In  a  presidential  election  great  sums  are  spent  in 
doubtful,  or,  as  they  are  called,  '*  pivotal,"  States.  Indiana  was 
**  drenched  with  money  *'  in  1880,  much  of  it  contributed  by  great 
corporations,  and  a  large  part  doubtless  went  in  bribery,  ^liat 
part  ever  does  go  it  is  the  harder  to  determine,  because  elections 
are  rarely  imi>ea<;hed  on  this  ground,  both  parties  tacitly  agreeing 
that  bygones  shall  be  bygones.  The  election  of  1888  was  one 
of  the  worst  on  record,  so  large  was  the  expenditure  in  doulitful 
Stat-es.  In  that  year  well-informed  Americans  came  to  perceive 
that  bribery  at  elections  was  a  growing  evil  in  their  country, 
though  even  now  ttey  think  it  less  noxious  than  eitlier  Bossism  or 
election  frauds. 
kThw  alarm  has  favourefl  the  movement  for  the  enactment 
laws  against  corrupt  practices.     More  than  half  the  States 

*  At  an  election  tn  Brooklyn,  n  number  of  coloured  voters  eat  (1it«ralb') 
the  fence  in  front  of  the  polling  Trocjths.  wniting  to  he  bought,  but  were 
tppoioted,  thr  partirs  hjiving  urtcccI  not  to  buy  (hem.  Thtire  is  a  gootl  deal 
liribcrj'  anioDK  the  coloured  voUtb  in  aoniP  of  the  cities:    e.g.  in  those  of 

Kcntuclci*  and  Soiithprn  f)hiD,  and  in  Philadelphia. 

Whfn  there  is  a  real  iMue  heftirc  the  votern.  hrihiT>'  diminUhefl.     Tn  the 

msyoraUy  rontest  of  1H86,  iit  N'rw  York,  thn  usually  venal  olaneB  went  atnught 

for  the  Labour  candidate,  and  would  not  be  bouj^bt. 
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have  now  passed  such  statutos.  New  York  requires  eveT>*  can- 
didate and  the  treasurer  of  everj'  political  rommittee  to  file  an 
Itemized  statement  of  receipt*  and  expenditure,  Ever>'  pa>Tnent 
exceeding  $5  must  be  accounted  for  in  drtaiJ ;  and  expenditures 
are  restricted  to  certain  purposes.  The  provisions  vary  from 
State  to  State ;  on  the  whole  they  seem  to  l>e  working  for  good. 
The  practice,  so  general  in  America,  of  conducting  electic«is  by  a 
part3'  committee,  which  makes  its  payments  on  l>ehalf  of  ail  the 
canclidates  running  in  the  same  interests,  renders  it  more  difficult 
than  it  is  in  Britain  to  &x  a  de&nite  limit  to  the  expenditure, 
either  by  a  candidate  himself  or  upon  the  conduct  of  the  election. 
However,  some  of  the  new  laws  attempt  thi-s  fixing  a  low  scale  for 
"campaign  expenditures,"  and  imposing  severe  penalties  on  the 
receiver  as  well  as  giver  of  any  bribe,  whether  to  vote  or  to  re- 
frain from  voting  a  form  in  which  bril>ery  seems  to  be  pretty 
frequent.  Other  but  much  lighter  penalties  are  irnposei  on  the 
practice  of  treating.  It  seems  probable  that  the  blow  struck  at 
electoral  corruption  by  the  secret  ballot  laws  will  be  followed  up 
by  a  general  linutation  of  expenditures.  Another  ijnportarit 
advance  has  lieen  made  by  a  federal  law  which  re*iuires  the 
puhlieation  of  the  sums  received  by  party  Coinmitteos  in  Fedend 
elections,  and  by  another  whicii  seeks  to  end  the  pernicious 
hai>it  into  whicli  large  corporations  had  fallen  of  making  con- 
tributions, usually  kept  secret,  to  party  campaign  expenditure. 

On  the  whole  the  shadows  have  not  darkf*ne<l ;  the  presidential 
election  of  1012  cost  relatively  less  tlmn  precr<ling  contests  had 
done  for  many  years.  The  Republican  National  Committee 
retumeii  its  total  receipts  at  $904,828,  while  those  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  wnre  SI,  159 .440,  and  those  of  the 
Progressive  National  Committtv  §070,072.  These  figures,  how- 
ever, do  not  include  the  sums  reireived  and  expended  by  State 
committees,  part  of  which  went  to  the  condiict  of  the  Nation! 
campaign. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  value  of  laws 
which  propose  to  eflfect  by  mechanical  methods  reforms  which 
in  thentselves  are  largely'  moral.  Tliis  much,  however,  may  bC; 
said,  that  while  in  all  countries  there  is  a  proportion  (varjnng  froi 
age  to  age  and  country  to  country')  of  go(Ml  men  who  will  act 
honourably  whatever  the  law,  and  similarly  a  proportion  of  bad 
men  who  will  tr>'  to  break  or  evade  the  best  laws,  there  is  also 
considerable  number  of  men  standing  between  these  two  classe: 
whose  tendency  to  e\'il  is  not  too  strong  to  be  repressed  by  law, 
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Slid  in  whoni  a  moral  seiise  is  sufficiently  present  to  he  capable 
of  Btimulatioii  ami  education  by  a  good  law.  Although  it  is  true 
thai  yuu  cannot  make  men  moral  by  a  statute,  you  can  arm  good 
citizens  with  weapons  which  improve  their  chances  in  the  unceas- 
ing conflict  with  the  various  forms  in  which  political  dislionesty 
appears.  The  value  of  weapons,  however,  depends  upon  tlie  energy 
of  those  who  use  tlieni.  These  improved  Ballot  acts  and  C'oi'rupt 
Practices  acts  need  to  be  \igorousiy  enforced,  fpr  the  disposition, 
of  which  tliere  have  been  some  signs,  to  waive  the  penalties  they 
impoee,  and  to  treat  election  frauds  and  other  similar  offences  as 
trivial  matters,  would  go  far  to  nullify  the  effect  to  be  expecteil 
from  the  statutes. 

Strong  arguments  have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  another 
reform  in  election  laws,  viz,^  the  trial  of  contested  elections,  not, 
QA  now,  by  the  legislative  body  to  vhich  the  cantlidato  claims 
to  have  been  chosen,  l>ut  by  a  court  of  law.  The  determinations 
of  a  l»?gi^lature  are  almost  invariably  colo\ired  by  party  feeling. 
and  are  usually  deciiletl  by  a  party  majority  in  favour  of  the  con- 
testant whose  admission  \\ould  increase  their  strength.  Hence 
they  obtain  little  respect,  wliile  corrupt  or  illegal  practices  do  not 
receive  their  due  conilensnation  in  the  avoidance  of  the  election 
tiiey  have  tainted.  Against  these  considerations  there  must  be 
set  the  danger  that  the  judges  who  try  such  eases  may  sometimes 
show,  or  Ih?  tliought  to  show,  pnli^iral  partisimship,  anrl  thai  the 
cralit  of  the  bench  may  thus  sulTer.  The  experient^e  of  Krij^tand, 
where  disputed  parliamentary  elections  have  since  1W7  bi-en  tried 
by  judges  of  the  superior  couils,  and  municipid  elections  since  1883 
by  county  court  juflges,  does  not  wholly  tlispose  of  this  apprehen- 
sion ;  for  it  happens  evcr>'  now  and  then  that  judges  are  accuswi 
of  partiality,  or  at  least  of  an  unconscious  bias.  Still.  British 
opinion  prefers  the  present  AjTrton  to  ihv  old  one  under  ^^'hich 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  triwl  election  petitions. 
In  the  Ignited  States  the  validity  of  the  election  of  an  executive 
officer  sometimes  comes  hiefore  the  courts,  and  the  courts,  as 
a  rule,  decirle  such  cases  with  fairness.  The  balance  of  reason 
and  authority  seems  to  lie  with  those  who.  like  ex-Speaker  Reed, 
iiave  a'lvocat'Oil  the  change.  It  was  proixiswl  as  a  constitutional 
amendment  by  the  legislature  of  New  Yiirk  to  tin*  vot<;rs  in  1892, 
but  rejwtcfL     latterly  it  seems  to  liavf;  droppi^d  out  of  sight. 

Not  satisfiefi.  however,  with  the  purification  of  eleetitm  methcnis, 
Bome  few  reformers  go  further,  and  have  proposal  to  render  the 
ballot  I>ox  a  more  complete  representation  of  the  wiU  of  the  people 
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by  making  voting  compulsory.  The  idea  is  not  quite  now; 
someGreek  statej^  dtizeaswere  coiiifiellet!  toattend  the  Assembly  ; 
similar  provisions  were  to  be  foun^i  in  partd  of  the  United  States 
in  last  century,  while  in  modern  Switzerland  several  cantons  fine 
electors  who  fail  to  vote  at  elections  or  wlien  laws  are  proposed 
under  a  referendum.  The  Swiss  evidence  as  to  th^  merits  of  the 
plan  is  not  uniform.  In  St.  Gallen,  for  instance,  where  it  wa«  intro- 
duced so  far  back  as  1835,  it  seems  t-o  have  worked  well,  wliile 
in  Solotiiurn  it  proved  ineffective,  and  was  ultimately  alx)li3hed. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  etfect  would  seem  to  have  been  to  bring 
out  a  comparatively  heavy  vote,  sometimes  reaciiing  83  and  even 
84  per  cent  of  the  registcretl  electors,  tiiough  it  deserves  to  be 
noticed  that  the  cantons  in  which  tlio  plan  exists  are,  speaking 
generally,  those  in  which  political  life  ia  anyhow  most  active.' 
In  the  United  States,  however,  abstention  from  voting  doee 
not  appear  to  be  a  very  serious,  ami  certainly  is  not  a  growing, 
evil.  City  and  State  elections  sometimes  fail  to  draw  even  three- 
fourths  of  the  voters  to  the  polls ;  but  in  tiie  presidential  election 
of  1880,  a  year  coinciding  with  that  of  the  national  census,  and 
therefore  suitable  for  investigation,  84  per  eent  of  the  qualified 
voters  in  the  whole  Uniteci  States  actually  tendered  their  votes, 
while  of  the  remaining  1*5  per  cent  fully  three-fourths  can  be 
counted  for  by  illness,  old  age,  necessary  causes  of  absence,  and, 
the  case  of  the  Southern  negroes,  intimidation,  leaving  not  mo; 
than  4  per  cent  out  of  the  total  number  of  votci*s  who  may  seejn  to' 
have  stayed  away  from  pure  itulifference."  This  was  a  good  result 
as  compared  with  Clermany,  or  u-ith  the  Unite<l  Kingdom,  where 
77  i>er  cent  is  considercxl  a  pretty  high  proiK>rtion  to  securcj 
though  at  some  recent  British  eleetioas  the  figure  has  gone  above 
80  per  cent.  In  the  presiflential  electitm  of  1892  the  total  number 
of  votes  cast  showe<l  only  about  half  the  increase  on  1888  which 
the  estimate<l  growth  of  population  ought  to  have  given.  This 
abstention,  however,  may  have  been  largely  due  not  to  indiffer- 
ence, but  to  an  unwillingness  in  one  party  to  support  the  party 
candidate.  In  the  election  of  1000  the  percentages  Varied  much 
in  different  States,  l)ut  do  not  seein  to  have  reached  on  an  aver- 
age,  80  per  cent.    In  1912  the  total  popular  vote  was  about  a 
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*  I  qtioic  from  a  paper  by  M.  Simon  Dc-ptoigc  in  the  Belgian  Retue  QHifrah 
for  March.  1893. 

The  plan  is  now  being  tried  in  Belgium. 

*  The  subject  is  rxftrnined  with  care  and  aciit«nMa  by  Professor  A.  B. 
in  hie  PrncdcfU  Bssaj/s  on  American  Government, 
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million  and  a  half  mon»  than  in  1900.  The  increased  proportion 
to  the  [K»pulation  of  aliens  and  disfranchised  negroes  mnkes  it 
difficult  to  form  an  estimate. 

The  plan  of  compelling  men  to  vote  on  pain  of  being  fixu^l  or 
incurriug  some  disability  is  not  likely  to  be  adoi)ted,  and  one  of 
the  firguments  against  it  la  intiicatiKl  by  the  canst?  snggcbled  for 
the  abdtwitions  of  18JJ2.     It  is  not  desirable  to  deprive  electors 
dkptascd  by  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  of  the  power  of  pro- 
testing agaiiLst  him  by  declining  to  voUi  at  aU.     At  prewent,  wh<'n 
W  nominations  are  made,  independent  voters  can  express  their 
clisapproval  by  refusing  to  vote  for  these  candidates.     Were  vot- 
ing oorufmiwjrj'",  they  would  probably,  so  strong  is  party  spirit, 
vot«  for  these  bad  men  rather  than  for  their  of>porien1s,  not  to 
M  that  the  opponents  might  be  equall}'"  obj(jctionable.     Thus 
tJie  powor  of  party  leaders  and  of  the  Machine  generally  might  l>e 
'nf^eag<^d.     I  doubt,  however,  whether  such  a  laAV  aa  suggcstwi 
*Wild,  if  enacted,  be  effectively  enforced  ;  and  it  is  not  well  to  add 
to  the  list  of  half-executed  statutes. 
>use  of  the  right  of   appointing  election  officers  can 
called  a  corrupt  practice ;   yet  it  has  in  some  places, 
*"*!  notably  in  New  York  City,  caused  serious  mischiefs.     There 
**'w!tiona  were  for  a  time  mider  the  control  of  the  Police  Board, 
*wt  this  plan  gave  rise  to  great  abuses,  and  now  elections  liave 
ty  statute  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  Special  Board  of  four  Com- 
Diissioners,  two  of  whom  must  be  Republicans,  two  Demo5rat«. 
therp  being  aL^o  in  ea<'h  district  four  ejection  inspectors,  again 
^^'0  Republicans  and  two  Democrats,  with  a  ballot  clerk  from  each 
party.'    The  selection  of  shops  or  other  buildings  as  polling  places 
is  made  by  the  Board  on  the  recommendation  of  the  parties,  each 
l>*ing  allowed  a  lialf  share. 
The  particular  form  of  evil  here  described,  now  checked  in 
le  States,  still  flourishes  like  a  green  bay  tree  in  others.    But 
the  whole,  as  wll  have  been  gathered  from  this  chapter,  the 
?ord  of  recent  progre.*»s  is  encouraging,  and  not  least  encourag- 
in  thi?,  that  the  less  honest  iwliticians  themselves  have  been 
>rced  to  accept  and  pass  measures  of   reform  which   pul^lic 
»injon,  previously  apathetic  or  ignorant,  had  been  aroused  by 
few  energetic  voices  to  demand- 


<  This  statutory  recognition  of  party  u  a  qualification  for  office  is  not  un> 

in  .\n»'4ictt.  having  tioen  found  neccuary  to  ensure  an  approach  to  equality 

<]Mtributi<tu  bctwet-u  ihf  purticM  of  the  posts  of  eK*ction  officers,  for  the  fair- 

of  whoae  mutton  it  «*as  eaacntial  that  there  abould  be  some  sort  of  suamntco. 
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No  impression  ro^ariiing  American  politics  is  more  generally 
diffused  in  Euroi>e  thuii  that  rontaine<i  in  the  (luestion  which 
the  traveller  who  has  returned  from  the  Unitt^l  StatevS  l)ecomcs 
so  weary  of  Ikmu^  asked,  "Isn't  everylnMly  corrupt  there?"  It 
is  an  impression  for  wiiieh  tlio  Ainerieans  themselves,  with  tlicir 
airy  way  of  talking  alwjut  their  own  country,  their  fomlness  for 
broarl  effect-?,  their  enjo>'ment  of  a  good  story  and  humorous 
pleasure  in  exaggerations  generally,  are  largely  responsible, 
European  visitors  who,  generally  belonging  to  the  wealthier 
t^Iasses,  are  generally  rcaetionary  in  piilitics,  and  glad  to  find 
occasion  for  disparaging  fMjpular  government,  eagerly  catch  up 
and  repeat  the  stories  they  are  told  in  Ntrw  York  or  San  Fran- 
cisco. European  readers  take  literally  the  highly  coloured 
pictures  of  some  American  novels  ami  assume  that  the  doscrii>- 
tions  there  given  of  certain  men  and  groups  'Mnside  politics" 
—  descriptions  legitimate  enough  in  a  novel  —  hold  true  of  all 
men  and  groups  following  that  unsavoury  trade.  Europeans, 
moreover,  and  EiiKlislimon  cerhiiidy  not  less  than  other  Euro- 
iwans,  have  a  useful  knack  of  forgetting  their  own  shortcominga 
when  contemplating  those  of  their  nt'ighhoiirs  ;  so  you  may  hear 
men  wax  eloquent  over  the  depravity  of  transatlantic  politicians 
who  will  sail  very  near  the  wind  in  giving  deceptive  ple<Iges  to 
their  own  constituents,  who  will  support  fliigrant  jobs  done  on 
behalf  of  their  own  party,  who  will  accept  favtnirs  from,  and 
dine  with,  and  receive  at  their  own  houses,  financial  sjieculators 
and  members  of  tiie  legislature  whose  aims  are  just  as  base,  and 
whose  standard  is  just  as  low  as  those  of  the  worst  congressman 
that  ever  came  to  push  his  fortune  in  U'ashington. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  estimating  the 
amount  of  corruption  that  prevails  in  the  Unitini  States.  If  a 
native  Amerii-an  does  not  know  —  a^  few  do  —  how  deep  it  goes 
nor  how  widely  it  is  spread,  much  less  can  a  stranger.     I  have, 
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bowHVcr,  subniitteti  the  impressions  I  formed  to  the  judgment 
of  s»me  fair-iuindcd  and  experienced  American  friends,  and  am 
irwJ  !)y  thein  that  these  impre.s.siona  are  substantially  correct ; 
[that  is  to  say,  that  Ihey  give  a  view  of  the  facts  such  as  they 
[bflve  theraeelves   formed   from   an   observation   incomparably 
[viler  liian  that  of  a  European  traveller  eould  be. 
Tbf  word  "corruption"  needs  to  be  analyzed.'     It  is  used  to 
)ver  several  different  kinds  of  politiral  unsoundness. 
One  sense,  the  most  obvious,  is  the  takinR  or  giving  of  money 
[M>es.    Another  sciistr  is  the  taking  or  giving  of  bril^es  in  kind, 
W  thi*  allotment  of  a  certain  quantity  of  stock  or  shares  in  a 
^cofiTipany.  (»r  of  an  interest  in  a  profitable  contract,  or  of  a  land 
int.    The  ofTence  is  essentially  the  same  as  where  a  money 
>rili*!  passes,  hut  to  most  people  it  does  not  seem  the  same, 
[partly  biTAiise  tlip  taking  of  money  is  a  more  (mmistukable 
[sdlirig  of  one's  self,  partly  because  it  Is  usually  uncertain  how 
jlhi!  liribe  given  in  kuui  will  turn  out,  anfl  a  man  excuses  him- 
*l^  by  thinking  tliat  its  value  will  depend  on  how  he  develops 
•ic  interest  he  has  obtained.     A  tliinl  sense  of  the  word  in- 
cludes the  doing  of  a  job,  e.g.  promising  a  contractor  that  he 
shall  have  the  clothing  of  tlie  police  or  the  cleaning  of  the 
%  thoroughfares  in  return  for  his  political  support;    giving 
icial  advertisements  to  a  particular  newspaper  which  puffa 
*'J;   promising  a  railroad  president,   whose   subscription  to 
^■^y  funds  is  hojK'd  for,  to  secure  the  defeat  of  a  bill  seeking 
I*'  i^gulate  the  freight  charges  of  his  roait  or  threatening  its 
^'li  grants.     These  cases  shafle  off  into  those  of  the  last  pre- 
iKlingi^roup,  but  they  seem  less  Mack,  because  the  act  done  is 
'^^  frhich  woul  \  proi>ably  be  done  anyhow  by  some  one  else 
[■J^ni  no  bott4:'r  motive,  and  because  the  turpitude  consists  not 
[fc  Rttting  a  private  gain,  but  in  misusing  a  public  position  to 
|**'Uri'  a  man's  own  pohtical  advancement.     Hence  the  virtue 
'»t  will  resist  a  bribe  will  often  succumb  to  these  tcmpta- 
lona. 

"There  is  also  the  sense  in  which  the  bestowal  of  places  of 
'M^pr  and  profit  from  personal  motives  is  said  to  be  a  corrupt 
£«^rcise  of  patronage.    Opinion  lias  in  all  countries  been  lenient 

Thr.  t«Tin  "icriift  "  hfi*  within  tlip  prcsi'iil  century  i»tiibtif*hixl  itself  as  that 
lirh  (/■•-hriicAUy  dr^vriN-s  tho  cornipt    taking  nf  mnnry  by   public  oflirinis, 

II*  frrvpn'Mt  iiN<'  tt'^t'ifi'^s  not  to  ii  spreail  nf  the  mnludy,  but  rathfr  to  tho 
iwiuip  srnsitt^ifticas  rif  the  puUic  coDwHcncc  iind  the  more  emrnpsit  pffoiia  to 
tit  the  evil. 
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to  such  action  when  the  place  is  given  as  a  reward  of  party 
services,  but  the  lino  between  a  party  and  a  personal  service 
cannot  be  easily  drawn. 

Then,  lastly,  one  sometime-s  hears  the  term  strctchwl  to  cover 
insincerity  in  professions  of  jKilitical  faith.  To  give  pledgee 
and  advocate  measures  wliich  one  inwardly  dislikes  and  deems 
opposed  to  the  public  interest  is  a  form  of  misconduct  which 
seems  far  less  gross  than  to  sell  one's  vote  or  influence,  but  it 
may  be,  in  a  given  instance,  no  less  injurious  to  the  Stat€. 

Although  these  two  latter  sets  of  cases  do  not  fall  within  the 
proper  meaning  and  common  use  of  the  word  "corruption,"  it 
seems  worth  while  to  mention  them,  because  derelictions  of 
duty  which  a  man  thinks  trivial  in  the  form  with  which  cus- 
tom has  made  him  familiar  in  his  ow^  country,  where  perhaps 
they  are  matter  for  merriment,  shock  hini  when  they  appear 
in  a  different  form  in  another  rotmtr>'.  They  get  mixed  up  in 
his  minfi  with  venality,  and  are  cited  to  prove  that  the  country 
is  corrupt  and  its  politicians  profligate.  A  European  who  does 
not  blame  a  minister  for  making  a  man  governor  of  a  colony 
because  he  has  done  some  back-stairs  parliamentary'  work,  will 
be  shocked  at  seeing  in  New  York  some  one  put  into  the  cu»- 
tom-h(»i]se  in  order  that  he  may  organize  primarie^s  in  the 
tlistrict  of  the  congressman  who  has  got  him  the  place.  Eng- 
lish members  of  Parliament  condemn  the  senator  who  moves 
a  resolution  intended  to  "placate"  the  Irish  vot-e,  while  they 
forget  their  own  professions  of  ardent  interest  in  schemes 
which  they  think  economically  unsound  hut  likely  to  rouse  the 
flagging  interest  of  the  agricultural  labourer  Distinguishing 
these  senses  in  which  the  word  "eorruptian*'  is  used,  let  us 
attempt  to  inciuire  how  far  it  is  chargeable  on  the  men  wjio 
comi)ose  eacli  of  the  branches  of  the  American  Federal  and 
State  government. 

No  President  has  ever  been  seriously  charged  \nth  pecuniary 
corruption.  The  Presidents  have  been  men  very  tiiffercnt  in 
their  moral  standard,  and  sometimes  neither  scrupulous  nor 
patriotic,  but  money  or  money's  worth  they  have  never  touclied 
for  themselves,  great  as  the  temptations  must  have  been  to 
persons  with  small  means  and  heavy  expenses.  They  have 
doubtless  often  made  bad  appoiiitments  from  party  motives, 
have  sought  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the  use  of  their  pat- 
ronagCj  have  talked  insincerely  and  tolerated  jobs;    but  all 
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^U§9t  things  have  also  been  done  within  the  last  thirty  years 

^^Mumirv  English,  French,  and  Italian  prime  ministers,  some 

of  whom  have  since  been  canonized. 

The  standard  of  honour  maintained  by  the  Presidents  has 

ot  always  been  maintained  by  the  leatling  members  of  their 

istrations,  several  of  whom  were,  though  none  in  recent 

are.  sufipecteil  of  complicity  in  railroa/i  jobs,  and  even  in 

frauds  upon  the  revenue.    They  may  not  have,  probably  they 

<1k1  not,  put  any  part  of  tlic  plunder  into  their  ovra  pockets, 

tut  they  have  winked  at  the  misdeeds  of  their  suI>ordinates, 

ind  illowed  the  party  funds  to  be  replenished,  not  I>y  direct 

malversation,  yet  by  rendering  services  to  influential  intlividuals 

or  corj)orations  which  a  strict  sense  of  public  duty  would  have 

forbidden.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there 

■ewM  to  be  no  case  since  the  war  —  although  there  was  a  bad 

ttse  in  President  Buchanan's  Cabinet  just  before  the  war  — 

in  which  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  has  receivetl  money,  or  its 

•(^uivalent,  as  the  price  of  either  an  executive  act  or  an  appoint- 

ineiit.  while  inferior  officials,  who  have  been  detected  in  so  doing 

(^»d  this  occasionally  happens),  have  l^een  dismissed  and  dis- 

Next,  as  to  Congress.     It  is  particularly  hard  to  discover  the 
ith  about  Congress,  for  few  of  the  abundant  suspicions  ex- 
Cited  and  accusations  brought  against  senators  or  members  of 
'the  Houfle  have  been,  or  could  have  been,  sifted  to  the  bottom. 
y  five  hunflre<l  men  there  will  l>e  the  clean  and 
The  opportunities  for  private  gain  are  large,  the 
es  of  detection  small ;   few  members  keep  their  seats  for 
e  or  six  successive  congresses,   and  one-third  are  changed 
two  years,  so  the  temptation  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
is  all  the  stronger. 
There  are  several  forms  which  temptation  takes  in  the  Fed- 
le^slature.    One  is  afforded  by  the  position  a  member 
on  a  committee.    All  bills  and    many  resolutions  are 
erred  to  some  one  of  the  committees,  and  it  is  in  the  com- 
tee-room  that  their  fate  is  practically  tlecided.     In  a  small 
y  each  member  has  great  power,  and  the  exercise  of  power 


*  Tbe  ao-oftUod  Whiskey  Rine  of  1875  and  the  Star  Route  rauk  of  a  later 
tixDC  an  pftrhapc  the  niost  eonnpicuous  instaDces  of  malpracticc^s  in  the  etvil 
\cr.     Some  Kroea  iostaacee  of  nuscoudix't  on  the  [>art  of  zxuDor  officers  in 
New  York  Ciutom  Offioa  were  ditcovurcd  in  1009. 
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(as  observed  already)  ^  is  safe^arded  by  little  respoasbiTitir, 
He  may  materially  advance  a  bill  promoted  by  an  influec 
manufacturer,   or   fiiiancierj    or   railroad   president.     He  m 
obstruct  it.     He  may  help,  or  may  oppose,  a  bill  directed 
a  railroatl  or  other  wealthy  corporation,  which  has  sometlur 
to  gain  or  lose  from  Feilcral  legislation.-    No  small  part  of 
businens  of  Congress  is  what  would  be  called  in  Eni^land  p 
vate  business ;    and  although  the  individual  railromis  which 
come  directly  into  relation  with  the  Federal  guvenunent  ire 
not  numerous,  —  the  great  transcontinental  lines  which  hav 
received  land  grants  or  other  subventions  are  the  most  impoi 
tant,  —  questions  affecting  these  roads  have  frequently  conru! 
and  have  involvwl  large  amounts  of  money.    The  tariff  on 
ports  opens  another  enormous  sphere  in  which  legislative  in 
vention  affects  private  pecuniary  interests ;    for  it  makes 
the  difference  to  many  sets  of  manufacturers  whether  dutir^ 
certain  classes  of  goo<ls  are  raised,  or  maintainetl,  or  lowe: 
Hence  tlie  doors  of  Congress  are  besiegwl  by  a  whole  army 
commercial  or  railroad  men  and  their  agents,  to   whom,  since 
they  have  come  to  form  a  sort  of  profession,  the  name  of 
byists  is  given.'    Many  congressmen  are  personally  inte 
and   lobby   for  themselves  among  their  colleagues   from 
vantage-ground  of  their  official  ix)sitions. 

Thus  a  vast  deal  of  solicitation  and  bargaining  goes  on. 
Lobb>'isUH  offer  considerations  for  help  in  |)assing  a  bill  which 
is  desired  or  in  stopping  a  bill  which  is  feareJ.  Two  mcmli«f«| 
each  of  whom  has  a  bill  to  get  tlirough,  or  one  of  whom  desbiK 
to  prevent  his  railroad  from  being  interforcil  with  while  t 
other  wishes  the  tariff  on  an  article  which  he  manufactu 
kept  up,  make  a  compact  by  which  each  aids  the  other.  This 
is  Log-rolling :  You  help  me  to  n)Il  my  log,  which  is  too  heavy 
for  my  unaided  strength,  and  I  help  you  to  ndl  yours.  Some- 
times a  member  brings  in  a  bill  dircrti^l  against  some  rail 
or  other  great  coriwration,  merely  in  order  to  levy  blackiu 


I,  sJQce    -I 
>f  Lod| 


■See  Chapter  XV.  In  Vol.  I.  on  the*  Cnmmitti>r«  of  Contcrrat. 

•I  n-niiisnlxT  to  Imve  beard  of  tho  jpivprnor  of  a  Wr»tl*»rn  T*'* 
whi'u  Iw  runiv  fvuil.  iKwd  !i»  Itorrow  mouvy  fruni  the  h^-tul  oi  a  n' 
whi'h  tniviT*"<l  hi*  T'.Trilor>'.   Havinit  h<*  wiiulil   idilhef  tlif  milwu-.    >vu' n 
fouiii]  orcanidii  to  luk  him.     His  |m>w»t  nf  nlilitcitiK  inrliidiTl  thi'  rijcht  tn 
liilU  tuuMr<|   liy  thr  IVrrilnrtal  l(.'gi*l/itijrc,     Thw  ipjvi-ninr  wns  an  oi- 
an  I'^trrn  Sut«  wbom  bis  party  had  pruvidnl  for  by  iMvUiwiux  the 
riiip  oa  him. 

*8m  mU,  Note  (B)  to  Chapter  XVI.  in  Appendix  to  Vol.  L 
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apon  it.  This  is  technically  called  a  Strike.  An  eminent  rail- 
tyysul  president  told  me  tliat  for  some  years  a  certain  senator 
regularly  practiseil  this  trick.  Wlien  he  had  brought  in  his 
[till  be  came  straight  to  New  York,  called  at  the  railroad  offices, 
lind  asketi  the  president  what  he  would  give  him  to  withdraw 
Itlie  bill.  That  the  C'apitol  and  the  hotels  at  Washington  are 
[ft  nwt  of  such  intrigues  and  machinations,  while  C'-ongress  is 

ting,  i?  admitted  on  all  hands;  but  how  many  of  the  mem- 
we  tainted,  no  one  can  tell.  Sometimes  when  money 
it  goes,  not  to  the  mcnil)er  of  Congress  himself,  but  to 
ic  Boss  who  can  and  doe'^  put  pressure  on  him.  Sometimes, 
JA^n,  u  lobbyist  v\-ill  demand  a  sum  for  the  purpose  of  bribing 
U  member  who  is  really  hone-st,  and,  having  ascertaine<l  that 
the  member  is  going  to  vote  in  the  way  desired,  will  keep  the 
fl«ra  ia  his  own  pocket.  Briljcry  often  takes  the  form  uf  a 
transfer  of  stocks  or  shares,  nor  have  even  free  passes  on  rail- 
rmuis  bi^cn  scorned  by  some  of  the  more  neetly  legislators. 
jTlie  abuse  on  tliLs  head  had  grown  so  serious  that  the  bestowal 
j<»f  paases  was  forbidden  [on  inter-vState  linos]  by  Fcileral  statute 
'in  1887,  and  is  now  forbidden  by  the  constitutions  of  many 
tStalos.'  In  1883  portions  of  a  correspondence  in  the  years 
I87(j-78  Ijetween  Mr.  Huntington,  one  of  the  proprietors  and 

itectore  of  the  Central  (now  Southern)  Pacific  Railroad,  who 
represented  tliat  powerful  corporation  at  Washington,  and 
jonpof  his  iigtintfi  in  Cahftjrnia,  were  published  ;  and  from  these 
fll  appcfireii  tiiat  the  company,  whose  laud  grants  were  frequently 
itliff^tpned  by  hostile  bills,  and  wliicli  wiis  exposed  to  the  com- 
itiyn  of  rival  ent«rpris<»s,  whicli  (because  they  were  to  run 
jthrough  Terril'Ories)  Congress  was  asked  to  sanction,  defended 
iMf  by  constant  <ieahngs  with  senators  and  representatives  — 

"•alines  in  the  course  of  which  it  offered  money  and  l>onds  to 

lose  whose  support  it  netnicd.* 


'AH  Udm  trnvfrsinn  thf  trrritory  of  morp  th."in  nnr  State  are  subjprt  to 

>f  IiowiT  nf  fonKrt'iw  to  "rcRijlate  romniprpo."     An  to  Iroe  ptwscH.  see  tbo 

iiriivc  rrm.irka  oi  the  luttT-Slnto  Commerce  Conimiasion  in  thrjjr  Firai 

Mft     Thi-  ifTunl  hy  th*-  Stato  nf  free  pAawft  nn  ruilwuys  to  mombera  of  tho 
'inmltcrs  hm  Umj  to  uhasos  in  Italy. 

•  Mr.  iSuiitiiii|[ti:>ii  mmm''ut«  freely  oo  tho  rharactcr  of  various  mpmbrrs  of 
!h  ffotisra.  and  drwribmi  not  only  his  own  op<'nilion.s,  htil  those  of  Mr.  Seott, 

•Ne  fkiid  active  oppouent,  whu  Imd  the  (iji-ni  aJvantaRt-  of  bt-'lng  able  to 
nniMiMj  iifURfia  on  sonic  railwajii  runiiinR  out  of  WashinRlon.     In  one  letter 
B  emphic  and  ehanietj'riHtic  mMaphor:    "Scott  Uaa  switched  off  (t.c.  off 

CentnU  Pnciflr  trurk  tiiid  on  to  Kih  own  railmod  Lrnok)  SenatonS.  ttnd  W., 
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It  does  not  aeeiu,  from  what  one  hears  on  the  spot 
money  i.s  often  given,  or,  I  should  rather  say.  it  seems  that  the 
men  to  whom  it  is  given  are  few  in  number.     But  considera- 
tionH  of  some  kind  pretty  often  pass,*  so  that  corruption  in 
both  the  firtit  and  second  of  the  above  senses  must  be  admitted 
to  exist  and  to  affect  a  ix)rtion,  though  oiU>'  a  small  portion,  of 
Congress.^*    A  position  of  some  deUcacy  is  occupietl  ljy  eminent 
lawyers  who  sit  in  Congress  and  receive  retainers  from  power- 
ful nor[}oration8  whose  interests  may  be  affected  by  congrea- 
sioiial  legislation,  retainers  for  wluch  they  are  often  not  c.xpectedH 
to  render  any  forensic  service/''    There  are  various  ways  in  whicUH 
members  of  Congress  can  use  their  position  to  advance  their 
personal    intorcstn.     They  have   anr.pss   to    the   exe<'utive,  and 
can  obtain  favours  from  it;   not  so  much  liecause  tlie  executive 
cares  whiit   legislation  they  pass,   for  it  has  httlc  to  do  with 
legislation,  but  tliat  the  members  of  the  Cai)inct  are  on  their 
promotion,  and  anxious  to  stand  well  with  persons  whoae  influ- 
ence covers  any  considerable  local  area,  who  may  perhaps  he 
even  able  to  control  the  delegation  of  a  State  in  a  nominating 
convention.     Hence  a  senator  or  congressman  may  now  and 
then  sway  the  executive  towards  a  course  it  would  not  other^_ 
wise  have  taken,  and  the  resulting  gain  to  himself,  or  to  soitt)^| 
person  who  has  invoked  his  influence,  may  be  an  iUicit  gain, 
proba!)ly  not  in  the  form  of  money,  but  as  a  job  out  of  which 
something  may  bo  made.     Again,  it  haa  been  hitherto  an  impor- 
tant part  of  a  member's  duty  to  obtain  places  for  his  conKtitu^^ 
enta  in  the  Federal  civil  service.    There  are  still  many  sutJH 
places  not  subject  to  the  civil  serv^ice  rules.     Here  there  has  lain 
a  vast  field,  if  not  for  pecuniary  gam,  for  appointments  are  no'^ 

but  you  know  they  can  ho  switched  hack  with  thn  propter  rurnaiteincinta 
thfy  are  wanted." 

The  Report  nf  the  U.  .S.  Pacific  Ilailway  Comnitssion  sajm  of  thc«e  tran 
tions,  "There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  a.  \i\rRC  portion  of  the  sum  of  $4,81S. 
WHS  wted  for  tho  purpose  of  ioflucnoing  leRialAtiou  and  of  provontins  the 
Bagc  of  inea«urca  deemed  to  be  hrutiln  to  the  interrrfta  nf  tho  nompany,  and 
the  purpoae  of  influondne  clectionfi."    -  Report,  p.  84. 

*  The  preaidont  of  a  great  Western  Railroiid  (old  me  that  rnnffrocenion 
to  come  to  the  company's  office  to  buy  ita  land,  and  on    wwing  tlio  pri«*-liaFt 
would  aay,  "  But  isn't  there  a  discount?     Surely  you  can  t(ive  tho  land  cheaper 
to  a  friend.      You  know  I  shall  \w  your  friend  in  ConRreBs,"  and  wi  forth. 

>  Among  the  investigations  which  Hiaclruied  the  existence  nf  briliery  aroonit 
mcmbera  of  Congress,  the  mnat  prominent  sinco  that  of  lS6ft-67  are  thoM  of  the 
Credit  Mobilier  and  the  Pacific  Mail 

■See  Vol.  I.,  p.  131,  note. 
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[*W.  yet  for  the  gratification  of  personal  and  party  interests. 

lofilow  the  mischief  fdop  with  the  niaking  of  inferior  appoint- 

s,  for  the  habit  of  ignoring  puhHc  duty  which  is  forrne<l 

Iblunt*  men's  sense  of  honour,  and  makes  them  more  apt  to  y\e\d 

to  ^ttie  grosser  form  of  temptation.     Similar  causes  produced 

similar  effects  during  last  century  in  England,  and  it  is  said 

that  tile  French  legislature  now  suffers  from  the  like  malady, 

[Bimib^^rit  of  the  Chaml^r  heing  incessantly  occupied  in  wheed- 

[ibj;  or  Uireatening  the  Executive  into  conferring  places  ami 

)ralion8  ujx>n  their  constituentH. 

The  rank  and  file  of  tlie  Federal  civil  service  attain  a  level 

|rf  integrity  as  high  as  that  of  England  or  Germany.    The 

,fitAtt  civil  service  is  comparatively  small,  and  in  most  States 

one  hears  Httle  said  against  it;   yet  cases  of  defaulting  State 

[treasurers  ore  not  uncormnon.    Talcing  one  part  of  tlie  coun- 

wlth  another,  a  citizen  who  has  l)usiness  with  a  govern- 

[fiiPiit  (iepartment,  such  as  the  customs  or  excise,  or  with  a 

"•ut*  trt'ai»urer*s  office,  or  with  a  p(x»r  law  or  school  authority, 

hw  u  much  exf>ect/ation  of  finding  honest  men  to  deal  with 

i*  ho  has  of  finding  trustworthy  agents  to  conduct  a  piece 

>1  private  ronunercial   business.     Instances  of  flishonesty  are 

i"re  injiicod   when  they  occur  in   a  puMic  department,   but 

[lhp\'8eem  to  \}o  litlle  (if  at  all)  more  freciucnt.* 

Jt  i«  hani  to  form  a  general  judgment  regarding  the  State 
tares,  bocnusc  they  differ  so  much  among  themselves. 
1*^"  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  se\'cral  of  the  Nortb- 
^'*tpni  States,  such  its  Michig:in,  arc  pure,  i.r.  the  members 
'"'  >voiiM  take  a  bribe  are  but  few.  ami  tJiose  who  would 
'*-^h  thmugh  a  job  for  some  other  sort  of  consideration  a  com- 
)»ratively  small  fraction  f»f  the  whole.'     Even  in  tlic  North-west, 
'*Pvpr,  a  wealthy  man  has  great  mivantages  in  securing  a  Fed- 
f^enatorsbip  at  the  han<ls  of  the  legislature.*     Some  States, 
it'lijijing  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  have  so  bml  a  name 
jtbt  p<;ople  are  surprised  when  a  goo<l  act  passes,  and  a  strong 
[J>vnrnor  is  kept  constantly  at  work  vetoing  bills  corruptly 
obtained.     Several  causes  have  contributed  to  degrade  the  Icgis- 
of  New  York  State.     The  Assembly  having  but  150  mem- 
Then-  have.  howi'vcT,  been  some  serious  caao«  of  miilprttrtico  in  the  Ciia- 
W  Hi  (he  »<niportit. 
Thf  nrw  Wc»trm  lotrf(>Iatiirrs  vnry  ffrwitly  frum  timr  to  timt*.     Romptiimm 
»fp  ijtiitj-  piiff ;    thr  ufxi  I'h'Ctif'n  undrr  ef)mc  tiRmngoeir  impuLic  may 
in  a  iTowd  of  iniselupv'jua  udvt-*iiturcrfl. 
ColunUo  some  while  ago  ood  more  recently  LUinois  arc  instances. 
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bers,  aiid  the  Senate  51,  each  member  ia  worth  bii>'inK,  Therc^ 
are  in  the  State,  besiiieii  New  York,  several  considerable  ring— 
governed  cities  wiienee  bad  members  come.  There  are  aLstr 
immensely  iwwerful  I'orporations,  such  as  the  great  railroads 
whioh  travertie  it  on  their  way  to  the  West.  Great  corporations 
are  everywhere  the  bane  of  State  i>olities,  for  their  management 
is  fiec.ret,  fwing  usually  in  tlie  hands  of  one  or  two  capitalists, 
and  their  wealth  is  so  large  that  they  can  offer  bril>ejfi  at  which 
ordinary  virtue  grows  pale.  Tliey  have,  moreover,  in  many 
ca.ses  this  excuse,  that  it  is  only  l)y  the  use  of  money  tliey  can 
wartl  off  the  attacks  coastantly  made  upon  them  by  demagogues 
or  blackmailers.  The  Assembly  includes  many  honest  men, 
and  a  few  rich  men  who  ilo  not  need  a  dotu^^nir,  but  the  propor- 
tion of  tainted  men  is  large  enough  to  pollute  the  whole  lump. 
Of  what  the  bribe-taker  gets  he  keefw  a  part.  f(jr  himself,  using 
the  rest  to  buy  the  doubtful  votes  of  purchasable  people:  to 
others  he  promises  his  assistance  when  they  need  it,  and  when 
by  such  "log-roJliug  he  has  secured  a  eonsitlerable  l^ackiug,  h 
goes  to  the  honest  men,  among  whom,  of  course,  he  has  a  co 
sidcrablc  acquaintance,  puts  the  matter  to  them  in  a  plausibl 
way, -they  are  jirobab!y  plain  fanners  from  the  niral  dis- 
tricts, —  and  so  gains  his  majority.  Each  great  cor]>oration 
keeps  an  agent  at  Albany,  the  capital  of  the  Stiite,  who  h 
authority  to  buy  off  the  promoters  of  hastile  bills,  and  to 
»)Ioy  the  requisite  professional  lobbyists.  Such  a  lobbyist,  w 
may  or  may  not  be  himself  a  member,  bargains  for  a  sum 
down,  $5000  or  $10,(X)0,  in  case  he  succeeds  in  getting  the  bill 
in  question  passe<l  or  defeatetl,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  when 
the  session  ends  he  comes  for  his  money,  and  no  questions  are 
a-^ked.  This  sort,  of  thing  now  goes  on,  or  has  lately  gone  on, 
in  several  other  States,  though  nowhere  on  so  grand  a  scale. 
Virginia,  Maryland,  California,  Illinois,  Missouri,  are  all  more 
or  less  impure;  Louisiana,  under  the  iiifluence  of  its  lottery 
company  [now  happily  at  an  end),  was  even  worse  than  New 
York.'  But  the  lowest  point  was  reached  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States  shortly  aft^r  the  war,  when,  the  negroes  having  received 
the  suffrage,  the  white  inhabitants  were  still  cxcludetl  as  rebels, 
and  the  executive  government  was  conducted  by  Northe 
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'  The  Npw  York  legislature  has  ht*en  brlicved  to  have  improvrt!  of  late  y 
and  probably  may  }>e  impro\Hug,  though  a  grave  case  of  corruptiou  waa  un 
•arlhcd  in  ISUIHIU. 
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B  -^irn;  Stat<^  the  trea.sur>'  was  pilfered ;  huge  State  debts  were 
nmup;  negroes  voted  famis  to  tbenisolves;  all  kindij  of  roi>- 
i»cr>'  and  jobbery  went  on  unchecke<l.  South  Carolitia,  for 
instanw,  was  a  perfect  Tartarus  of  corruption,  as  much  below 
ilie  flades  of  Illinois  or  Missouri  as  the  heaven  of  ideal  purity 
is  above  tlje  ordinarj'  earth  of  Boston  and  Westniirist'Cr.'  In  its 
li'^ifjnturc  there  was  an  okl  darkey,  jet  black  and  with  vener- 
alile  white  hair,  a  Metho<iist.  preacher,  and  influential  among 
his  brother  statesmen,  who  kept  a  stall  for  legislation,  where 
Hetk-alt  in  .statut^^s  at  prices  varying  from  $100  to  $400,  Since 
those  days  there  has  been  a  peaceful  revolution  for  the  better 
at  tlie  South,  but  gtome  of  its  legislative  bodies  have  still  much 
Iwway  to  make  up. 

Of  city  governments  I  have  spoken  in  previous  chapters. 
'Hiey  ure  usually  worse  when  the  population  excee<ls  10*),000, 
and  inclurlcs  u  large  proportion  of  recent  immigrants.  They 
at'  generally  pure  in  smaller  places,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  as 
pua'  JUS  those  of  an  average  English,  French,  or  German  city. 

Tho  form  which  (corruption  usually  takes  in  the  populous 
^•1*1^  \a  the  grant  at  a  wholly  inadequate  price  of  "franchises" 
(t»[HTial!y  monopolies  in  the  use  of  public  thoroughfares),  — 
tt  frtquent  and  scandalous  practice,'  —  the  jobbing  of  contracts, 
aiw  the  bestowal  of  places  upon  personal  adherents,  l>oth  of 
theiu  faults  not  imknowii  in  large  Kuropean  municipalities,  and 
i*^*!  to  I:m?  si>ecially  rife  in  Paris,  though  no  rifer  than  under  I^ouis 
N*»I»oI(?oa,  when  the  rcfonstructiou  of  the  city  untler  Prefect 
HausKniau  provitle<l  unefjualleil  opportunities  for  the  enrich- 
iJnent  of  indivi<lmds   at    the   pubhc    expense.      English   small 
jocal  authorities,  and  even,  though  much  more  rarely,   town 
jtvunpils.  do  sonie  quiet  johberj'.     No  European  city  has,  how- 
ever, witnes-serl    scandals    approaching   those   of   New   York, 
I'here  the  public  was  in  1800-70  robbed  on  a  vast  scale,  and 
rcounts  were  Kj'hteniatically  cooked  to  conceal  the  theft?,'  or 
If  malversations  that  occurred  in  comicctioji  with  the  Phila- 
flphia  City  Hall  ami  with  the  erection  of  the  Pennsylvania 
ite  Capitol  at  Harrisburg. 

>  TAffffDi'  iMpff"  AI&€tMt  6ffov oiipa.r69  ior  Awb  yatifi:  Iliad  VIII.  10. 
■  A  liotorioua  cttw  wiirt  thf  noie  by  the  Now  York  nlilenrK'n  of  the  right  to 
a  tTAmwny  tn  Rrtiadway.     Nctirly  the  whole  uiunlwr  were  indicted,  and 
ir  WCTT  punijhfMl  bv  imprittonincnt. 
*  Set-  C'httpler  LXXXVIII.  ptMt. 
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On  a  review  of  the  whole  nmlter,  the  foUo^^'ing  conclusioiu^ 
may  be  found  not  very  wide  of  the  truth. 

Bribery  axi^ts  in  Congre^,  but  is  confined  to  a  few  memben^ 
say  five  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  It  is  more  eonmion  in- 
t!ie  legislatures  of  a  few,  but  only  a  few,  States,  practically  ab- 
sent from  the  higher  walks  of  the  Federal  civil  service,  rare 
among  the  chief  State  officiak.  not  frequent  among  the  low< 
officials,  unknown  among  the  Federal  judges,  rare  among  Stat 
judges.* 

Tiie  taking  of  other  considerations  than  money,  such  as  a' 
sliare  in  a  lucrative  contract,  or  a  railway  pas^s,  or  a  **good 
thing"  to  be  secured  for  a  friend,  prevails  among  legislators  to 
a  somewhat  Urger  extent.  Being  loss  coarsely  palpable  than 
the  receipt  of  money,  it  is  thought  more  venial.  One  may 
roughly  conjecture  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
members  of  Congress  and  perhaps  rather  more  of  an  average 
State  legislature  would  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by 
inducements  of  this  kind. 

Malversation  of  public  fimds  occurs  occasionally  in  cities,  It 
frequently  among  Federal  or  Stjite  officers. 

Jobbery  of  various  kinds,  i.e.  the  misuse  of  a  public  positii 
for  the  benefit  of  iudividmds,  is  not  rare,  anil  in  large  cities 
common.  It  is  often  disguised  as  a  desire  to  render  some  ser- 
vice to  the  party,  anti  the  same  excuse  is  hometimes  fountl  for 
a  misappropriation  of  pubhc  money. 

Patronage  is  usually  dispensed  with  a  view  to  party  considera- 
tions or  to  win   personal  supjjort.     But  this  remark  is  equally    ^ 
true  of  England  and  Franee,   tlie  chief  difTerence  being  tliat 
owing  to  the  short  terms  and  fre(]uent  removals  the  quantity 
of  patronage  is  relatively  greater  in  the  riiited  States. 

If  this  is  not  a  bright  picture,  neither  is  it  so  dark  as  that^^ 
which  most  Europeans  have  drawn,  and  which  tlie  loose  lan*^| 
guage  of  many  Americans  sanctions.  Wliat  makes  it  seem^^ 
dark  is  the  contrast  betw(*en  the  deficiencioK  which  the  govern- 
ment shows  in  this  respect,  and  tlie  exiu^llence,  on  the  one  liand, 
of  the  frame  of  the  Constitution,  ou  the  other,  of  the  tone  and^_ 
sentiment  of  the  people.    The  European  reader  may,  however,^! 


iea^ 


■  .Senators  wltc  oftan  oliargcd  with  buying  thcnisolves  iato  tho  S«UAtu  :  but. 
•o  (ar  as  I  eovtld  lucortiiin.  it  did  not  oftvn  huppfrn  that  u  candidate  fur  the 
8eoat«  diiYrctly  brilicd  members  of  the  State  Ic^iKluture,  thuuKh  froQucntly  b&J 
made  heavy  contributions  to  the  party  oluctiou  fund,  uited  to  defray  the  oleo«] 
tioD  eipcnoea  of  the  members  of  the  party  domiutint  in  the  State  legUlature. 
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complain  that  the  picture  is  vague  in  its  outlines,  I  caimot 
make  it  more  defijiite.  The  facts  are  not  easy  to  ascertain,  and 
it  ia  bard  to  say  what  standard  one  is  to  apply  to  tliem.  In  the 
case  of  America  men  are  incline<l  to  apply  a  rigid  standard, 
because  she  is  a  republic,  professing  to  have  made  a  new  de- 
parture in  politics,  and  setting  before  her  a  higher  idoal  than 
nuwt  European  monarchies.  Yet  it  must  he  reniemhered  tliat 
in  a  new  and  Ikrge  country,  wliere  the  temptations  are  enonimus 
and  the  persons  tempted  have  many  of  them  no  social  po^iti^jii 
to  forfeit,  the  conditions  are  not  the  most  favourahif  to  virtue. 
Ifi  recognising  the  fact  that  the  path  of  the  politician  is  in  all 
triw  thickly  set  with  snares,  we  leave  ideals  out  of  sight 
try  America  by  the  average  concrete  standard  v(  Europe, 
^  shall  find  that  while  her  legislature*  fall  niurh  below  the 
W  of  purity  maintained  in  England  and  tienoany,  anil  also 
l)«low  that  of  France  and  Italy,  the  body  of  her  higher  Federal 
officials,  in  spite  of  the  evils  flowing  from  an  uncertain  tenure, 
W  not,  in  ix)int  of  integrity,  at  this  moment  markedly  inferior 
to  the  administrations  of  most  European  countricH.  This  is 
Pf^rhape  less  generally  true  of  most  of  the  State  officials ;  and 
il  certainly  cannot  he  said  of  those  who  mlrninister  the  business 
of  the  larger  cities,  for  the  standard  of  purity  has  there  sunk 
^  ft  point  lower  than  that  which  the  municipalities  of  any 
European  country  show. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  the  inhabitants  of  ring-ruled  ciii«* 
tamely  submit  to  their  t>Tants.  The  Americana  are  indtvd, 
what  with  tiieir  good  nature  and  what  with  the  preoccupation 
of  the  most  active  men  in  their  private  business,  a  long-suffering 
people.  But  patience  has  its  limit^^,  and  when  a  Ring  has  pu8bed, 
paternal  govenimcnt  too  far,  an  insurrection  may  break  ouL| 
Ringr  have  generally  the  sense  to  scent  the  coming  storm,  and 
avert  it  \)y  making  two  or  thn»e  gootl  non\uiations,  iind  promisii 
a  reduction  of  taxes.  Sometimes,  however,  they  hold  on 
course  fearless  and  sliameless,  and  theja  the  storm  breaks  ut 
tliem. 

There  are  several  forms  which  a  n^fonn  inovemeut  ur  othi 
popular  rising  takes.  The  recent  history  of  gre^t  cities' suppl 
examples  of  each.  The  first  form  is  an  attack  upon  the 
niaries.*  They  arc  the  key  of  a  Ring's  jjosition.  and  when  tliej 
have  Ijecn  captured  their  l)att4^ries  can  Ixj  turneil  against 
Ring  itself.  When  an  assault  uikjii  the  bosses  is  n\s<jlveti  ujx)i 
the  first  thing  is  to  form  a  eomniitti^e.  It  issues  a  niaiufet»t 
calling  on  all  good  citizens  to  attend  the  primaries  of  their  resj 
tivo  wanls,  and  there  vote  for  delegates  opjK>s(Mi  to  the  Ring. 
newspajH-rs  take  the  matU!r  up,  and  ref«"at  tht»  exlmrtatioru 
eat^h  primary  is  held,  on  the  night  fixinj  by  the  ward  rtinuiiitt4 
of  the  regular  (that  Ls  the  Ring)  organization,  some  of  the  refui 
era  appear  at  it,  and  propose  a  list  of  <lelegates,  between  vrhooi] 
and  the  Ring's  list  a  vote  of  the  memtxTS  of  the  primary  is 
This  may  succeed  in  scime  of  tlie  primarie^s,  I»ut  raj'ely  in  a 
of  them;  l>ecauw  (as  explained  in  a  previous  chapt^T^  the  ml! 
seklom  or  never  include  the  whole  party  voters  of  the  ward,  hai 

'  Tlw  mnnrkB  thnt  follow  muttt  bti  tnkrn  mi1>j<*rt  to  Ihc  itltrrutiotMi 
inlrmlucrd.  in  iiuiiiy  Stait-s,  hv  tlir   new  priniar>'  luwft.     t  ailtiw  ibev 
tu  ntviui  bvcnuiMf  tlicy  tli-M-rilM*  wlmt  cxutpti  Itcfurv  thoaii  lu.w»,  mhI  sUfl 
8taitc4  thai  Itaw  not  acloptod  tlirm. 
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been  preparwl  by  the  professionals  in  their  own  interest.  Some- 
^times  only  one-fourth  or  one-fiftli  of  the  voters  are  on  the  primary 
roll,  an<l  these  are  of  course  the  men  on  whom  the  Ring  can  rely. 
Hence,  even  if  the  good  citizens  of  the  district,  olx^ying  the  call 
of  patriotism  and  the  Reform  Committee,  present  themselves 
at  the  primary,  they  may  find  so  few  of  their  number  on  the  roll 
that  they  will  l)e  outvoted  i>y  the  ringsters.  But  the  most  serious 
dliEcuhy  is  the  apathy  of  t>ie  respectable,  steady-going  part  of 
the  fxjpulation  to  turn  out  in  sufficient  numbers.  Tliey  have  their 
engagements  of  business  or  ploiisure  to  attend  to,  or  it  is  a  snowy 
it  and  their  wives  persua<Ie  them  to  stay  iniioors.  The  well- 
lucted  men  of  small  means  are  an  eminently  domestic  class, 
[who  think  they  do  quite  enough  for  the  city  and  the  nation  if  they 
vot<?  at  the  polls.  It  b  still  more  difficult  to  induce  the  rich  to 
interest  themselves  in  confessedly  disagreeable  work.  They  find 
themselves  at  a  primary  in  strange  and  uncongenial  surroundings. 
Accustomefi  to  be  treated  with  tleference  in  their  counting-house 
or  manufactory,  they  are  jostled  by  a  rough  crow<!,  and  find  that 
their  servants  or  workmen  are  probably'  hetter  kno^vn  and  more 
[influential  than  they  arc  themselves.  They  recognize  by  sight 
jfew  of  the  persons  present,  for,  in  a  city,  acquaintance  does  not  go 
[■by  proximity  of  residence,  and  are  therefore  at  a  disadvantage  for 
>  combined  action,  whereas  the  professional  politicians  are  a  regi- 
|nient  where  every  private  in  each  company  kno\vs  his  fellow- 
private  and  obeys  the  officers.  Hence,  the  best,  perhaps  the  only 
chance  of  capturing  a  priniary  is  b}^  the  action  of  a  group  of  active 
lyoung  men  who  will  take  tlie  troul^le  of  organizing  the  movement 
by  Ideating  up  the  members  of  the  party  who  reside  in  the  district, 
'and  bearding  the  local  l>osses  in  the  meeting.  It  is  a  rougli  and 
toilsome  piece  of  work,  but  young  men  find  a  compensation  in  the 
fun  which  is  to  be  hail  out  of  tlie  fight ;  and  when  a  ^^ctoo'  is  won, 
theirs  is  the  cre<lit.  To  carry  a  few  primaries  is  only  the  first  step. 
fThc  contest  has  to  be  renewed  in  the  convention,  where  the  odds 
are  still  in  favour  of  the  professi<tnaIs,  who  "  know  the  ropes  "  and 
may  possibly  outwit  even  a  majority  of  Reform  delegates.  The 
nuinaging  cotumittee  is  in  their  hands  and  they  can  generally 
.eenire  a  chairman  in  their  interests.  Experience  has  accord- 
;ly  slwwn  that  this  method  of  attacking  the  Macliine  very 
rarely  eucceeds;  and  though  the  duty  of  attemfing  the  pri- 
mes continues  to  be  preached,  tlie  advice  shares  the  fate  of 
sennons.    Once  in  a  way,  the  respectable  voter  will  rouse 
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himself,  but  he  cannot  be  trustwl  to  continue  to  do  so  year  after*" 
year.     He  is  like  those  citizen-soldiers  of  ancient  Greece  who 
would  turn  out  for  a  sununer  inroad  into  the  enemy's  country|H 
but  refused  to  keep  the  field  through  the  autumn  and  winter.       1^ 

A  second  cxx>e<lient,  which  muy  be  tried  instead  of  the  first, 
or  resorted  to  after  the  first  has  been  tried  and  failed,  is  to  make 
an  independent  list  of  nominations  and  run  a  separate  set  of  can- 
didates. If  this  strategy  be  resolved  on,  the  primaries  are  left 
unheeded ;  but  when  the  election  approaches,  a  conunittee  is 
fonned  which  issues  a  list  of  candidates  for  some  or  all  of  the  vacant 
officcj?  in  upiKisitiou  to  the  "  regular  "  list  issueti  by  the  party 
convention,  and  conducts  the  agitation  on  their  beiialf.  llifai 
saves  all  trouble  in  pritnaricvH  or  conventions,  but  involves  much 
trouble  in  elertions,  l)ecause  a  complete  campaign  corps  has  to  be 
organized,  and  a  campaign  fund  raiscHl.*  Moreover,  the  average 
voter,  not  having  foIlow(s.i  j)olitics  c^losely  enough  Uy  comprehend 
his  true  duty  and  interest,  and  yielding  to  his  established  party 
habits,  inclines,  espeeially  in  State  and  Federal  elections,  to  vote 
the  "  regular  ticket."  He  starts  with  a  eertain  prejudice  against 
those  who  are  "  troubling  Israel ''  Ity  dividing  the  party,  because 
he  sees  that  in  all  jirobability  the  result  will  bo  not  to  carry  the 
Independent  ticket,  but  to  let  in  the  candidates  of  tlie  opposite 
party.  Hence  the  iwilting  Independents  can  rarely  hope  to  carry 
with  them  enough  of  tiieir  own  jiarty  to  enable  them  txi  win  the 
election.  The  result  of  their  action  will  rather  be  to  bring  in  the 
candidates  of  the  other  side,  who  may  be  no  better  than  the  men 
on  the  ticket  of  their  own  Riug.  Accordingly,  refonners  have 
become  reluctant  to  take  this  course,  for  though  it  has  the  merit  of 
relieving  their  feelings,  it  exposes  them  to  odium,  involves  greats- 
labour,  and  effects  nothing  more  than  may  be  obtained  by  one  ol^M 
other  of  the  two  methods  which  I  have  next  to  describe.  ^^ 

The  third  plan  is  to  abstain  from  voting  for  the  names  on  your 
party  ticket  to  which  you  object.    This  is  Scratching.    You  are 

>  "To  run  an  ftnti-niarhinc  rjindidato  for  mayor  it  is  ninoesaary  to  orRaoiae 
a  new  machine  at  an  cxpenw  of  frnni  860,000  to  $100,000  (£12.000  to  £20.000), 
with  a  ohauro  of  his  Ixnnd;  'sold  out'  then  by  the  men  who  arc  hired  to  lU*- 
tribute  his  ballots."  ■—  Mr.  J.  R.  Bishop  in  a  paper  on  "Money  la  City  KIco- 
tioDs,"  written  in  1SS7.  N'uw  that  the  new  Uiws  of  nearly  all  Stati^a  pro^'idc  for 
ofBci:tl  voting  papers,  the  hmt-mentiunetl  risk  has  disappeared,  but  the  expense 
of  getting  up  a  new  election  organufttion  is  Btill  hea\'y.  Some  one  has  said  that 
the  difTercnce  iKtween  runniiiK  ua  a  n'diilar  candidate  und  runninft  on  your  own 
account  as  an  independent  cundidnte,  ii  like  the  difference  between  trav< 
by  railway  and  making  a  new  railway  ol  your  own  to  travel  by. 
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■pared  tlie  trouble  of  running  candidates  of  your  own,  but  your 
•Utention,  if  the  partit*  are  nearly  balanctsi,  causes  the  defeat 
ofUuibad  candidates  whom  your  own  party  put-s  forward,  and 
brines  in  those  of  the  other  party.  This  is  a  Ko<xi  plan  when  you 
WMl  to  frigliten  a  Ring,  and  yet  ctumot  get  the  more  timid  re- 
forraera  to  go  the  length  of  voting  either  an  independent  ticket 
or  tile  ticket  of  the  otlier  party.  It  is  eniployefl  when  a  ring 
ticlct?t  in  not  bad  all  through,  f)ut  contaias  sf>rno  fair  names  min- 
gled with  tiome  names  of  corrupt  or  dtuigerous  men.  You  scratch 
the  latter  and  thereby  cause  their  dcfe-afc ;  the  others,  receiving  the 
full  strength  of  the  party,  are  carried. 

if,  however,  indignation  agaiast  a  dominant  Ring  has  risen 
80  high  as  to  overcome  the  party  pre<lilectinas  of  ordinar>'  citi- 
xemt,  if  it  \3  desired  to  adniinister  condign  and  certnau  puni.sh- 
tnent  to  thoee  who  have  abused  the  patience  of  tlie  people,  the 
jofomiers  will  take  a  more  decidetl  course.    They  urge  their 
[fricndii  to  %'ote  the  ticket  of  the  opposite  party,  either  entire  or  at 
[kast  ail  the  ijctter  names  on  it,  thus  ensuring  \U  victory.    This 
&n  efficient  method,  l>ut  a  desperate  one,  for  you  put  into 
>wer  a  Ring  of  the  party  which  you  have  been  opposing  all 
mr  life,  and  whose  members  are  pasi*ibly  quite  a.s  corrupt  as 
»08c  of  the  Ring  whicli  controls  your  own  party.     The  gain  you 
)k  for  i(*  not  therefore  the  inimetliate  gain  of  securing  better 
ity  govermnent,  but  the  ultimate  gain  of  raising  the  general 
practice  of  politicH  by  the  puni.^hment  of  evil  doers.    Hence,  when- 
'er  there  is  time  to  do  so,  the  bc>st  ptilicy  is  for  tlie  reformers  to 
;e  overturpH  to  the  opTxwite  party,  and  induce  them  by  the 
[Of  sui)port  to  nomiiuite  Iwtter  candidates  than  they  would 
DOminate<l  if  left  to  tliem.selve8.    A  group  of  Bolters,  afraid 
of  being  callwl  traitorn  to  their  |)arty.  will  shrink  from  this  course ; 
and  if  tijey  are  weak  in  numbers,  their  approaches  may  be  repulsed 
by  the  opposition.    But  the  Kcheme  i.s  alwayn  wortli  tr^-ing,  and 
has  »everflJ  times  been  crowned  with  success.     By  it  the  reforming 
tarty  among  the  Democrats  of  Baltimore  once  manage<I  to  defeat 
leir  Ring  in  an  election  of  judges.    They  settled  in  conference 
iHx  the  Rejiubliirans  a  non-partisan  ticket,  which  gave  the  Re- 
ibiicans  (who  were  a  minority)  a  better  share  of  the  bench  than 
ley  could  have  got  by  fighting  alone,  and  which  substituted 
^bje  Democrats  for  the  objectional>le  names  on  the  regular 
itic  ticket.    A  similar  combination  t)f  the  refonu  Re- 
in Pliiladelphia  with  the  Democrats,  who  ui  that  city 
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■re  in  a  permanent  minority,  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Jlepublica^H 
Oas  Ring  (whereof  more  in  a  later  chapt<»r).     Tliis  method  has  th^ 
advantage  of  savingexpen.se,  I  wcause  the  Rolters  ran  use  the  exist- 
ing maolimery  of  the  opposite  party,  which  organizes  the  meetinga^^ 
and  circuhites  the  lit-erature.     It  is  on  the  whole  the  most  promi»^™ 
ing  strateg>',  but  needs  taet  as  well  as  vigour  on  the  part  of  the 
Independent  lemlers.     Nor  will  the  opjwsite  party  always  aecept 
the  protTereil  lielp.    Sometiines  it  fears  the  gifts  of  the  Greeks. 
Sometimes  it  hopes  to  win  unhelped,   and  therefore  will  no^^| 
sacrifice  any  of  its  cimdidatcs  to  t!ie  scruples  of  the  reformers.^" 
Sometimt^  its  chiefs  dislike  the  idea  of  refomi  so  heartily  as  to 
prefer  defeat  at  tlu-  hands  of  a  Ring  of  the  other  party  to  a  vic- 
tory  which  might  weaken  the  hold   of  professionals  upon  the 
Machine  antl  leati  to  a  general  purification  of  politics.  ^B 

If  the  oj>posite  party  refuses  the  overtures  of  the  reformers^^ 
who  are  '  kicking  "  against  their  own  Machine,  or  will  not  purify 
the  ticket  sufRciently  to  satisfy  (hem,  there  remains  the  chan( 
of  fonning  a  third  party  out  of  the  best  men  of  both  the  regul 
organizations,  and  starting  a  third  set  of  candidates.    This  is 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  second  of  the  four  enumerated' 
methotls,  and  has  the  greater  promise  of  success  l)ecause  it  dra^^-s 
votes  from  both  parties  insteatl  of  from  one  only.     It  has  he<m 
frequently  employed  of  late  years  in  cities,  generally  of  the  second 
order,  by  running  what  is  called  a  "  Citizens'  Ticket." 

Of  course  Bolters  who  dc8ert  their  own  party  at  a  city  elec- 
tion do  not  intend  permanently  to  separate  tltemselves  from  it. 
Probably  they  will  vote  its  ticket  at  the  next  State  or  presidc^ntial 
election.    Their  object  is  to  shake  the  power  of  their  local  Ekiss, 
and  if  they  cannot  overthrow  tlie  Ring,  at  least  to  frighten  it  in1 
better  behaviour.     Tiiis  they  often  efi'ect.     After  the  defeat 
some  notorious  candidates,  the  jobs  are  apt  to  be  less  flagrant. 
But  such, repentances  are  like  tliose  of  th{»  sick  wolf  in  the  fable, 
and  exiH^rience  proves  tltat  when  the  public  vigilance  has  been  re-3 
huccKl,  the  ringsters  of  both  ]>ariies  return  to  their  wallowing  in  thi 
mire. 

The  difficulties  of  getting  gootl  citizens  to  maintain  a  stead; 
war  against  the  professionals  have  been  found  bo  great,  and  in 
particular  the  attempt  to  break  their  control  of  ihe  primaries 
has  Ko  ofUm  faiUnl,  that  remedies  have  been  souglit  in  legislation. 
Not  a  few  States  extended  the  penaHics  attachni  to  brit>ery  and 
frauds  at  public  elections  to  siuiiiar  offenc(3s  committed  at  pri- 
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warics  and  nominating  conventions,  decmuig  the«?  acta  to  ba 
as  ill  fact  they  are,  scarcely  less  hurtful  to  the  community  when 
pfMti9<Kl  at  purely  voluntary  and  private  gatheriiij^  than  when 
fiHipIoyed  at  elections,  seeing  that  the  average  electors  follow  the 
^lar  nomination  like  so  many  sheep  :  it  is  the  candidate's  party 
*W,  not  his  own  character,  that  is  voted  for.    And  now,  as  al- 
'^y  observed,  by  the  laws  regulating  primaries  passed  in  almost 
^*'p'y  State,  bribery  or  any  sort  of  fraud  practise<i  at  a  prinmry 
fJe^'tion  is  ina<Je  an  offence  punishable  as  if  it  was  a  final  election.* 
Similar  provisions  protect  the  delegate  to  a  convention  from  the 
f^flidate,  the  candidate  from  the  delegate,  and  the  party  from 
^t}i,    Minnesota  led  the  way  by  a  set  of  stringent  regulations, 
*fciig  the  armuhnent  or  destruction  of  any  ballots  cast  at  a  party 
^ting  held  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  either  candidates  or 
agates,  or  the  wTongfully  preventing  [lersons  from  voting  who 
'^  entitled  to  vote,  or  personation,  or  **  any  other  fraud  or  wTong 
<iing  to  defeat  or  affect  the  result  of  the  election,"  a  niitnie- 
^rio\ir  punishable  by  a   fine  not   exceeding  $8fKH),  or  three 
i*-rsi  iiiiprisoimient,  or  both  penalties  conibijied.'''     Euntpeaiisare 
T>rised  that  legislation  should  not  only  recognize  i)artics,  hut 
'-*Uld  actually  attempt  to  regulate  the  internal  pro(*eodings  of  a 
'^tical  party  at  a  fwrfectly  voluntary  gathering  of  its  own  uiem- 
u  gathering  whose  resolutions  no  one  is  bound  to  obey  or 
TCgard  in  any  way.    But  it  was  be<rause  the  Machine  had  Kucceede<l 
rotujlifying  the  freedom  of  the  voter  that  statutes  were  framed  to 
P*^rtect  even  his  voluntary  action  as  a  mcjnber  of  a  party.     That 
*Uchaplan  shouM  be  tried  is  a  phenomenon  to  be  seriously  pon- 
tlerwl  by  those  wlio  are  a<'eu.st<)m»xi  to  point  to  ^Vmeriea  as  the 
try  where  the  principle  of  leaving  things  alone  ha.s  worked 
^^idely  ami  usefully  ;  and  it  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
inunense  \ngour  of  tliese  party  organizations,  and  of  the  author- 
ity their  nominations  exert,  that  reformers,  foihni  in  the  effort  to 
purify  them  by  appral.s  to  the  conscience  and  i)ublic  spirit  of  the 
oter  himself,  should  have  been  driven  to  invoke  the  arm  of  the 
w. 

The  struggle  between  the  professional  politicians  and  the 
formers  has  ix^n  going  on  in  the  great  cities,  with  varying 
rtime,  ever  since  1870.    As  illustrations  of  the  in(!i<icnts  that 
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>  5*oi!  note  on  Primnry  Lawa  to  Chapter  LX.  anie. 

»  StuttiU-a  of  Minueaota  of  ISS7.  ChapUT  IV.  J$  W  105.     It  i#i  sienificant  that 
■octioDs  Kpply  ouly  to  citiva  of  5000  inbabitaulN  ur  upwanis- 
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mark  it  will  l)e  fLUincl  in  subsequent  chaplprs,  I  will  here  wiy^ 
only  that  in  th(^  ont^laughtd  uti  lh<?  riiigs,  which  most  elections 
brinj^  round,  tin;  reformers,  tlujugh  th(;y  seliiom  capture  the 
cita^Icl,  oft^'.n  destroy  some  of  the  outworks,  and*  frighten  the 
garrison  into  a  inorc^  cautious  and  nHHierate  use  of  their  power. 
After  an  election  in  which  an  "  Independent  tick?t  "  has  reccivet^H 
considerable*  support^  the  bosses  are  disjK)s(Hl  to  make  bett-er  noml^H 
nations,  and,  aaan  eminent  New  York  professional  (Mr.  Fernando 
Wood)  said,  '*to  jiander  a  litth?  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  commun- 
ity." Every  cainiiaign  teaclies  the  refonners  wh<'re  the  enemy's 
weak  points  He,  an*!  gives  them  more  of  that  teehnical  skill  which 
has  hitherto  been  tlie  strength  of  the  professionHlss*  It  is  a  warfare 
of  volunteers  against  disciplined  tro(]ps,  but  the  voiunteers,  wnce 
they  are  fighting  for  the  taxpayers  at  large,  would  secure  so  great  a 
preponderance  of  numbers,  if  they  eoul<l  but  move  the  whole  body 
of  raspeetjibie  citizens,  that. their  triumph  will  evidently  depend 
in  the  long  run  upon  their  owti  constancy  and  earnestness.  If 
their  zeal  docs  not  flag ;  if  they  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  dis- 
heartened by  frecjuent  repulses ;  if,  not  relying  too  absolutely 
on  any  one  remefiy,  they  attack  the  enemy  at  every  point,  using 
every  social  anil  erhicational  as  well  as  legal  appliance,  the  example 
of  their  disiiiherite*i  public  spirit,  as  well  as  the  cogency  of  thei 
arguments,  caanot  fail  to  tell  on  the  voters ;  and  no  Boss,  howevi 
adroit,  no  Ring,  however  «trcmgly  entrenched,  will  be  able  to  with-* 
stand  them.  The  war,  however,  will  not  l>c  over  when  the  enemy 
has  \ye(ii\  routed.  Although  much  may  be  done  by  legislative 
remedies,  such  as  new  election  laws,  new  provisions  against  cor- 
ruption, a  reconstruction  of  the  frame  of  city  government,  and  a 
purification  of  the  ciWl  scrWce,  there  are  certain  internal  and.  so 
to  speak,  natural  causes  of  misciiicf,  the  removal  of  which  will  need 
patience  and  unremitting  diligence.  In  great  cities  —  for  it  is 
throughout  chiefly  of  cities  that  we  have  to  think  —  a  large 
section  of  the  voters  will,  for  many  years  to  come,  l^  compara- 
tively ignorant  of  the  niethotls  of  free  govejrnment  which  they  are 
set  to  work.  They  will  be  ignorant  even  of  their  own  interests, 
failing  to  perceive  that  wasteful  expenditure  injures  those  who  do 
not  pay  direct  taxes,  as  well  as  those  who  do.  Retaining  some  of 
the  feelings  wliich  their  European  experience  ha.s  tended  to  pro- 
duce, they  ^vilI  distrust  ajjpeals  coming  from  the  best-etlucated 
classes,  and  V>e  incUnwl  to  listen  to  K)ose-tongue<l  demagogues. 
Once  they  have  joined  a  party,  they  will  vote  at  the  bidding  of  its 
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local  Were,  however  personally  unworthy.'  While  this  Bection 
remains  numerous,  riiij^s  and  bosses  will  always  have  materials 
rfaidy  to  their  hanrls.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  expect  that 
with  tile  progress  of  time  this  section  will  l)ecome  relatively  smaller. 
And  even  now,  large  as  it  is,  it  could  be  overthrown  and  Bossdom 
extirpated,  were  the  Ix-tter  citizens  to  maintain  unbroken  througli 
asoriceof  elections  that  unity  and  vigour  of  action  of  which  they 
]»ve  at  rare  nioments,  and  under  tlie  impulse  of  urgent  duty, 
shown  themselves  capable.  In  America,  xs  everywhere  else  in 
the  world,  the  commonwealth  suffers  more  often  from  apathy  or 
less  in  the  richer  classes,  who  ought  to  lead,  than  from 
ior  recklessness  in  the  humbler  classes,  who  are  generally 
'cady  to  follow  when  they  are  wisely  and  patriotically  led. 

'8»y»  Mr.  Roowvdt:  "Voters  of  the  labourinff  claso  in  the  cities  arc  very 
ttiptional:    they  value  in  a  piihlif  i»un  what  wi*  arc  accustomn)  to  eontddiT 
ttftUMonly  to  be  taken  into  acfnunl  when  e§timatinR  privato  character.    Thus 
0  *  mta  u  opou-hanil(^  and  wunn-h«?iirlpcl,  they  cun^idfr  it   n>*  tH'ing  u  ftiir 
to  hii  hoine  a  Uttlc  bit  shaky  whon  it  oomea  to  npplyi^R  'he  eighth  coni- 
iit  to  afTiiim  yf  State.     In  thp  lower  wards  (nf  New  York  City),  whfni 
large  virious  population,  the  condition  of  piilitirj  is  oftrn  fairly  np- 
the  [local)  boas  i»  genrmlly  a  man  u(  srusdly  immurtil  public  and 
raoter.      In   these  wardu    many   of    the    !H>ri»l    orKuuizutiuna    with 
th"»  Itvidcra  are  obliged  to  k<*ep  on  good  terms  are  eompotmrl  of  nriminaia 
liM  relative*  and  aasociatcti  of  criminals.  .  .  .     Tht.'  president  of  u  powoT' 
•political   asaouiation   wa^i  by   profvsiiiou  s   buri^ar,   tha   niuu   who  ^i^■ 
the  gnoda  he  wtnlo  was  an   alderman.     Another  alderman  was  elrrted 
'TJJf*^  li'ur  waa  still  «hort  from  a  terra  in  the  Slata  prUon.     A  aohool  trustee 
■J"  "•on  convicted  of  unibcxxlctuunt  and  wai  the  asaooiate  of  criiuiuala."  — 


C«hffv  Magtfinc  for  Nov.,  1886. 
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NATIONAL  NOMINATINO  COTnTENTIONS 


In  every  American  election  there  are  two  acta  of  choice,  twn 
pcriotls  of  contest.  The  first  is  the  selection  of  the  candi*Ulr. 
from  within  the  party  by  the  party;  the  other  is  the  stnig^e 
between  the  parties  for  the  post.  Freciuently  the  former  »»f 
these  is  more  important,  more  keenly  fouglit  over,  than  the 
latter,  for  there  are  many  districts  in  which  the  predominAnoe 
of  one  party  is  so  marked  that  its  candidate  is  sure  of  success^ 
and  therefore  the  choice  of  a  candidate  is  virtually  the  choice 
of  the  officer  or  representative. 

Preceding  chapters  have  described  the  machinery  which  exists 
for  choosing  and  nominating  a  candidate.  The  process  WM 
similar,  and,  subject  to  the  variations  introduced  by  the 
primary  laws,  is  still  similar  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
through  all  elections  to  office,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high* 
from  tliat  of  conunon  councihnan  for  a  city  ward  up  t<»  that 
President  of  the  United  States.  But,  of  course,  the  higher 
office,  and  the  larger  the  area  over  which  the  election  extent 
the  greater  arc  the  efforts  made  to  secure  the  nomination, 
U»e  hotter  the  passions  it  excites.  The  choice  of  a  c^indidate 
the  presidency  is  so  striking  imd  peculiar  a  feature  of  the 
can  system  that  it  deserves  a  full  examination. 

Like  most   political   institutions,   the  system  of  nomi 
the  Presitient  by  a  jxjpular  convention  is  the  result  of  a 
process  of  evolution. 

In  the  first  two  elections,  tliose  of  1789*  and  1792,  there 
no  need  for  nominations  of  candidates,  because  the  whole  nation 

*  Tho  Pn'fljtli'iil  JM  now  alwa>*9  ehoten  on  the  Tuceday  aft«r  thr  first  Mockda^r 
in  thn  Nuvpmbrr  of  ntx  even  year.  wbo*e  ouniber  in  a  multiple  of  four  («^.  ItiNO. 
1884.  18&8).  and  romn  into  offirf>  in  thr  RprinK  fnUowing ;  but  the  firvl 
wa«  hdd  in  lb«  b««iiuiing  of  17sO,  because  the  ConatituCioD  bad  baanHluBi 
juat  adopted. 
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rinhed  and  expected  Gwirge  Waeshington  to  be  electeci.  So  too, 
rhen  in  !79ti  WaaJiington  declarwl  Iiis  rctirem(<nt,  the  dominant 
ing  of  one  pJirty  wtxs  foi;  John  Adarns,  tliat  of  the  other  for 
loniBS  JefTtTson,  and  nobody  thought  of  sotting  out  formally 
rhat  was  so  generally  understood. 
In  1800,  however,  the  year  of  the  fourth  election,  tlierc  was 
»niewhat  less  unanimity.  The  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  Fed- 
eralists went  for  re-elrn^ting  Adams,  and  the  small  conclave  of 
'(^leralist  rneini>ers  of  Corign^s  wiiich  met  to  jironiote  liis  in* 
Test  was  deejned  scarcely  necessary.  Tlie  (Democratic)  Re- 
publicans, however,  while  unite<i  in  desiring  to  make  Jefferson 
'resident,  liesitatc<:l  as  to  their  canrliflate  for  the  \'iee-presideney, 
\\(\  a  meeting  of  Republican  members  of  Congreas  was  therefore 
led  to  recommend  Aaron  Burr  for  tliis  office.  It  was  a  small 
lecting  and  a  secret  meeting,  but  it  is  memorable,  not  only  as  the 
<t  congressional  caucus,  but  as  the  first  attempt  to  arrange  in 
|ft:iy  way  a  party  nomination. 

Fa  1804  a  more  regular  gathering  for  tlie  same  purpose  was 

leld.    All  the  Republican  memlwrs  of  Congress  were  summoned 

(to  meet;  and  they  unanimously  nominated  Jefferson  for  Presi- 

lejit,  and  George  Clinton  of  New  York  for  Vice-President.    So 

1808  nearly  all  the  Republican  niajority  in  both  Houses  of 

met  and  formally  nominatetl  Madison  and  Clinton. 

Id  same  course  was  followed  in  1812,  and  again  in  1816.     But 

le  objections  which  were  from  the  first  made  to  this  action  of  the 

»arty  in  Congress,  as  l)eing  an  arrogant  u.suqiation  of  the  rights 

^f  the  people,  —  for  no  one  dreamed  of  leaving  freedom  to  the 

[presidential  electors,  —  gained  rather  tlian  lost  strength  on  each 

(ccessive  occa.sion,  so  much  so  that  in  1820  the  few  who  met  made 

lno  nomination,*  and  in  1824,  out  of  the  Democratic  memlxirs  of 

ibotli  Houses  of  Congress  summons!  to  the  "nominating  caucus," 

ifi.s  it  was  called,  only  sixty-six  att<;ndod,  many  of  the  remainder 

having  announced  their  disapproval  of  the  practice.*   The  nominee 

,of  thLs  caucus  came  in  only  third  at  the  polls,  and  this  failure  gave 

the  atup  de  grdce  to  a  plan  whicli  the  levelling  tendencies  of  the 

|time,  and  the  disposition  to  refer  everything  to  the  arbitrament 

not  abrtolutely  nccoa8ar>'  to  have  ft  nomination,  booatiac  there  was 
fe<4inK  in  f'ivnur  of  re-clcrtiuc   Moonw.     The  i;eiitinienti)  which  bur- 
*rotfttirin"  in  office  as  proper  for  less  importnni  poata  did  not  include 
pUrc«  of  ffiich  iinportauro  aa  ihoac*  of  President  or  State  Governor. 

'  Tbo  whnl.-  iiuntber  wa»  tht'n  261.  nearly  ull  DcniiMTatic  Kopublicoos,  fol 
the  Vtdtrtdiit  party  had  been  for  aome  time  iHrtuully  extinct. 
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of  tlie  masses,  would  in  any  case  have  soon  extinguished.  Ko  con- 
gressional caucus  was  ever  again  held  for  the  choice  of  cazuB- 
dales. 

A  new  method,  however,  was  not  at  once  tliscovere<l.    Id  1828 
Jacksun  was  recommended  as  candidate  by  the  k-gifiiaturc  of 
Tennessee  and  by  a  number  of  popular  gatherings  In  differeril 
places,  while  his  opponents  accepted,  without  an>*  formal  noDii- 
nation,  the  then  President,  J.  Q.  Adams,  as  their  canthdate.    U 
1831,  however,  assemblies  were  held  by  two  great  parties  (li 
Anti-Masons  and  the  National  Republicans,  afterwards  c 
Whigs)  consisting  of  tlelcgates  from  most  of  the  States; 
each  of  those  conventions  nominated  its  candidates  for  the  p 
dency  and  vice-presidency.    A  third  "  national  convention 
young  men,  which  met  in  1832,  adopted  the  Whig  nominal 
and  added  to  them  a  series  of  ti^n  resolutions,  conntituting 
finst  jMilitical  j)Iatform  ever  put  forth  by  a  nominating  h*«iy. 
friends  of  Jackson  followwl  suit  by  holding  their  national  c 
veRtion  which  nominated  him  and  Van  Burcn.     For  the  elerli 
of  1830,  a  similar  convention  was  held  by  the  Jackaonian  Oemch- 
crat6.  none  by  their  opponents.     But  for  that  of  1840,  national 
convent ioM  of  delegates  from  nearly  all  the  States  were  held 
by  both  Democrats  and  Whig:^,  as  well  m  by  the  (then  young  and 
very  ainrJl)  party  of  the  Abolitionists.    TTiis  prece<lent  Im^l 
followed  in  every  subsequent  contest,  so  that  the  national  mv 
nating  conventions  of  the  great  parties  are  now  as  much  a  part 
Uie  regular  macliincry  of  poLtics  as  arc  the  rules  which  the  C 
stitution  itself  prescribes  for  the  election.    The  establishment  of 
the  system  coincides  with  and    represents  the  complete 
dejnocratization  of  politics  in  Jackson's  time.     It  suit«  both 
professionals,  for  whom  it  finds  occupation,  and  whose  power 
aecxirep,  and  the  ordinary  citizen  wlio,  not  having  leisure  to 
t«!nd  to  politics,  likes  to  tliiuk  that  his  right  of  selecting  can 
dates  is  recognizetl  by  committing  the  election    to   del 
whom  he  is  entitled  to  vote  for.     But  the  sj'atera  was  soon 
to  Ix'  liable  to  fall  under  the  control  of  selfish  intriguers  ami  there- 
fore prejudiciid  to  the  chances  of  able  and  independent  men. 
early  as  1844  Calhoun  refused  to  allow  liis  name  to  be  sultniit 
tu  a  nominating  convention,  observing  tljat  he  would  never  ha' 
joined  in  breaking  down  the  old  congressional  caucus  ha*! 
foreseen  that  its  succcK^ior  would  prove  so  much  more  pernicious. 

Thus  from  1789  till  1800  there  were  no  formal  nomiiuitioiu ; 
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from  1800  till  1824,  nominations  were  made  hy  conpressional 
raucust's  :  from  1S24  till  1840,  nominations  irrep^ularly  made  hy 
Stjitc  legislatures  and  popular  meetings  were  gradually  ripening 
tOwanis  the  method  of  a  special  Kathering  of  dolefi^ates  from  the 
whole  country.  This  last  plan  has  held  its  ground  since  1840, 
hut  it*  working  is  bcgiiming  to  be  afifected  by  the  new  plan  of 
primary  votings.' 

Its  fjcrfection,  however,  was  not  reaciiod  at  once.  The  early 
oociventions  were  to  a  large  extent  mass  meetings.*  Tlie  later 
and  present  ones  are  regularly-constituted  representative  l>odie8, 
CompOBed  exclusively  of  delegates,  each  <if  wlmni  has  hren  duly 
electai  at  a  party  meeting  in  his  own  State,  and  brings  with 
him  hia  cretlentials.  It  would  he  t-eilious  to  trace  in  furi-her  rletail 
the  process  wliereby  the  present  system  was  ereatedf  .sfj  I  shall  be 
cuuteut  with  dcetching  it.s  outline  as  it  now  stands. 

The  <Jonstitution  provides  that  each  State  shall  choofie  as  many 

pri^idential  electors  as  it  has  persons  representing  it  in  C'ongrcss, 

f,  two  electors  to  correspond  to  the  two  senators  from  each  State, 

d  an  many  more  as  the  State  sends  members  to  the  House  of 

preeentatives.     Tluis  Delaware  and  Idalio   have  each  three 

lectoral  vot*^,  liH^ause  they  have  each  only  one  representative 

es  their  two  senators.     New  York  has  thirty-nine  electoral 

rotes;  two  corresponding  to  its  two  senators,  thirty-seven  cor- 

!spondint»  U^  its  thirty-seven  representatives  hi  the  House. 

Now  in  the  nondnating  convention  each  State  is  allowed  twice 

AS  many  delegates  as  it  has  electoral  votes,  e.g.  Delaware  and 

daho  have  each  six  delegates,  New  York  has  seventy-eight.    The 

elegates  are  chosen  by  local  conventions  in  their  several  States, 

^z.  two  for  each  rongre^f^ional  district  by  the  party  convention 

thai  district,  and  four  for  the  whole  State  (called  rlclegates-at- 

)  hy  the  State  convention.     As  each  convention  is  composed 

|of  delegates  from  primaries,  it  is  the  conipof-ition  of  the  primaries 

hich  determines  that  of  the  local  conventions,  and  the  composi- 

on  of  the  locjJ  ciinventions  which  detennines  that  of  the  national. 

'o  every  delegate  there  is  a^lde*!  a  person  called  his  "  alternate," 

hoscn  by  the  local  convention  at  the  same  time,  and  empowered 

replace  him  in  caae  he  cannot  be  present  in  the  national  eon- 

*  8«*  la*t  paruffTMph  of  this  cJiai»t»-r- 

*  III  I8S6  the  hr»t  H^puMirnn  ronvi-ntiou.  which  uommntfd  Fn'mont,  wua 
if  A  niatm  mn'ting  thftn  a  rcprosoatative  )>ody,  for  in  nmtiy  States  there 

orKJUiitaikiu  a1  the  ni>w  p&rty.     So  wa«  Uir-  aeri'ilinn  Ropub- 
wlii'^h  met  ut  CinciniiiiU  in  1^72  and  aomiaiittxl  Groeley. 


vention.     If  tlic  delegate  is  present  to  vote,  the  alternate  is  silent 
if  from  any  cause  the  delegate  is  absent,  the  alternate  steps  in 
his  shoes. 

Resj>ecting  the  freedom  of  the  delegate  to  vote  for  whom  he? 
will,  there  have  been  differences  both  of  doctrine  and  of  pr 
tice.  A  local  convention  or  State  convention  may  instruct  i 
delegates  which  aspirant  ^  shall  be  their  first  choice,  or  even, 
case  he  caimot  be  carried,  for  whom  their  subsequent  vo 
shall  be  cast.  Such  instructioas  arc  frequently  given,  and  st 
more  frequently  implied,  because  a  delegate  is  often  chos 
expressly  as  being  the  supporter  of  one  or  other  of  the  aspiran 
whose  names  are  most  prominent.  But  the  delegate  is  not 
aljsolutely  !x»und  to  follow  his  instructions.  He  may  vote  even 
on  the  first  ballot  for  some  other  aspirant  than  the  one  desired 
by  his  own  local  or  State  convention.  Much  more,  of  coi 
may  he,  though  not  so  instructed,  cl;ange  his  vote  when  it 
plain  that  that  aspirant  vaW  not  succeeti.  His  vote  is  alway 
a  valid  one,  even  when  given  in  the  teeth  of  his  uistructions 
but  how  far  he  will  be  held  censurable  for  l>realdng  them  d 
pends  on  a  variety  of  circumstances.  His  motives  may  be  co 
nipt;  perhaps  something  has  been  given  him.  They  may  I 
pardonal^le;  a  party  chief  may  have  ])ut  |iressurc  on  him,  or  h 
may  desire  to  hv  on  the  safe  aide,  and  go  "svith  the  majority, 
They  may  be  lau<iable ;  he  really  seeks  to  do  the  best  for  th 
party,  or  has  l)epn  cunvinciMl  by  facts  lately  brought  to  Id 
knowle<lge  that  the  nuui  for  whom  he  is  instnicttni  is  unworthy. 
Wlicre  motives  are  doubtful,  it  may  l)e  charitable,  but  it  is  not 
safe,  to  assume  that  they  are  of  the  higher  order.  Each  "  State 
delegation  "  has  its  chairman,  and  is  expected  to  keep  together 
during  the  convention.  It  usuaUy  travels  together  to  the  place 
of  meeting  ;  takes  rooms  in  the  same  hotel ;  has  a  recognized 
hearlquarters  there ;  sits  in  a  particular  place  allotted  to  it  in 
the  convention  hall ;  holds  meetings  of  its  members  during  the 
progress  of  the  convention  to  decide  on  the  course  which  it  shall 
from  time  to  time  take.  These  meetings,  if  the  State  be  a  large 
and  doubtful  one,  excite  great  interest,  and  the  shari>-eared 
reporter  prowls  round  them,  eager  to  leani  how  the  votes  will 
Each  State  delegation  votes  by  its  chainnau,  who  announces  ho 


'  I  UBP  thrntitrhotit  the  Iprm  ''aspirant"  to  Honotn  n  mmpHitor  for  the  nnmi- 
nation,  rcscmnR  the  tc-nn  "candidate"  for  the  pt^rson  numiuuted  as  the  party's 
choice  for  the  prcoidi^ncy. 
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'  ■  Nsvote;  but  if  his  report  is  challenged,  the  roll  of  dole- 
lidl,  aiid  they  vote  irulividually.  Whether  tiie  votes  of 
a  Stale  tlcie^ation  sliall  be  given  solid  for  the  aspirant  whom  the 
majority  of  the  delegation  favour^,  or  by  the  delegates  intii  vidually 
acTOPrling  to  their  preferences,  is  a  point  which  hns  excite<i  bitter 
Cfintroversy.  Tlie  present  practice  of  tlie  Republican  party  (so 
fifltlttl  in  IS7G  and  again  in  ISSO)  aJlows  the  delegates  to  vote 
indiWdually,  even  when  they  have  been  in8tructe<l  by  a  State 
convention  to  cast  a  solid  vote.  The  Dcmocraiir  party,  on  the 
other  hand,  sustains  any  such  instruction  given  to  the  delegation, 
aiiil  records  the  vote  of  all  the  State  delegates  for  the  aspirant 
wlium  the  majority  among  them  approve.  This  is  the  so-called 
Coit  Rule.  If,  however,  the  State  convention  has  not  imposed 
the  iinit  rule,  the  delegates  vote  individually. 

For  the  sake  of  keeping  up  party  life  in  the  Territories  and 
to  the  Ffileral  District  of  Columbia,  delegates  from  them  have 
wen  admitted  to  the  national  convention;  althougli  the  Terri- 
tories and  District  (and  of  course  the  transmarine  possessions) 
nttd  no  votes  in  a  presidential  election.  Such  delegates  still 
fttt<'ii(i  from  Hawaii  and  Alaska  and  the  District ;  and  even 
'f""!!  PiiiTto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Delegations  of 
^tat^-s  which  arc  known  to  l>c  in  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party, 
*wl  whose  preference  of  one  aspirant  to  another  will  not  really 
^"  upon  the  result  of  the  presidential  election,  are  admitte<l  to 
Vole  erjually  with  the  delegations  of  the  States  sure  to  go  for  the 

irty  which  holds  the  convention.*  This  arrangement  is  justified 
)n  the  ground  that  it  sui>tains  the  interest  and  energy  of  the 

ty  in  States  where  it  is  in  a  minority.  But  it  permits  the 
loice  to  be  determino<l  by  <Ii.stricts  whose  action  will  in  no  wise 
^ect'  the  election  itself,  and  the  delegates  from  these  district** 
apt  to  belong  to  a  lower  class  of  politicians,  and  to  be 
rayed  by  more  sordid  motives  than  those  who  come  from  States 

!re  the  party  holds  a  majority.' 


In  th»  RcpublicBD  national  cooventioo  of  1008  an  attempt  waa  made  to 
ir«  the  number  of  ficlrgalc*  from  the  Stat^^  where  the  party  is  weak  by  pro- 
Inc  thnt  rvcr>'  ^tJlc  should  have  (our  il(.-]e({atr6-ttt4argp  and  one  additional 
fnr  every  10,000  Kcpuhliriin  vuttts  puIImI  »t  tlie  hiitt  pret!edinK  pre»i- 
*tian.  This  phin,  whirh  \%-nuld  have  greatly  re/lucwl  the  repreaentA- 
»e  rouvention  of  ncttrly  all  the  Southern  States,  was  rejcctod  by  a  vote 
to  470. 

[■  Although  the  larjie  majority  of  the  ddeeatea  in  the  rf>nven({on8  of  the 
grvAt  parties  belonc  to  the  cIilss  of  pmfeasional  poliiiniaiiR,  there  la  always 
lUKirity  of  reap«ctable  ineu  w!io  do   Dot  belong   to   that   clufia,  but  hav« 
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So  raiich  for  the  composition  of  the  national  convention ; 

may  now  go  on  to  <les<;ril)c  its  proci-edings. 

It  is  held  in  the  suuuuer  iiaznethatoly  preceding  a  presidential  j 
election,  usually  in  June  or  July,  the  election  falling  in  Noven3M| 
ber.    A  largo  city  is  always  choscjii;  in  order  to  ol)tiiin  adequate^ 
hotel    accoinmotlation,    and    easy    railroiul    access.     Formerly , 
convoutioiis  were   coinniouly  held  in  liidtiinore  or  Philatielphia, 
but  since  the  centre  of  population  lias  shiftal  to  the  Mis^-issippi 
valley,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  Alixmeapolis,  and  especially 
C^hicago,  have  become  the  favoiirite  spots.  ja 

Business  begins  by  the  ''  calling  of  the  convention  to  order  *^ 
by  the  chairman  of  the    National  Paily   committee.    Tlien  ^ 
temix)rary  chairman  is  nominated,  and,  if  opposed,  voted  on  ? 
the  vote  sometimes  giving  an  indication  of  the  respective  strength* 
of  tlie  factions  present.    Then  the  secretaries  and  the  clerks  arc^ 
appoint^sd,  ami  the  rules  which  are  to  govern  the  business  ar^ 
adopted.    .Vfter  tliis,  the  conmiittcea,  including  those  on  creden- 
tials and  resolutions,  are  nominated,  and  the  convention  adjouru^^ 
till  their  report  can  be  presented.  ^H 

The  next  sitting  usually  ojiieas,  after  the  customaiy  prayer, 
with  the  appointment  of  the  pennaneut  chairman,  who  inaugu- 
rates the  proceoflings  witli  a  speech.  Then  the  report  of  the 
coimnittce  on  resolutions  (if  completed)  is  presented.  It  con- 
tains what  is  ualled  tlie  platform,  a  long  series  of  rc^solutiona 
einbodvTiig  the  j^rhifiplesand  prograimueof  tlie  jmrty,  whicii  h:is 
usually  been  so  draA\'n  as  to  conciUate  every  section,  and  avoitl  oi 
treat  wth  prudent  ambiguity  those  questions  on  which  opini< 
Mithin  the  party  is  cHvided.  Ajiy  delegate  who  objects  to  a  ra 
lutiou,  can  move  to  strike  it  out  or  amend  it ;  but  it  is  genen 
*'  sustauied  "  in  the  sliape  it  haa  received  from  the  practise 
hands  of  the  conuuittce. 

Next  follows  the  nomination  of  aspirants  for  the  post  of  party 
candidate.    The  roll  of  States  is  callitl,  and  wlien  a  State  ift  £^ 
rcarhcd  to  which  an  aspirant  intended  to  be  nominated  Iwlongs.  ft^| 
prominent  delegate  from  that  State  mounts  the  platform,  and 
proptjses  him  in  a  speech  extolling  his  merits,  and    sometimt 
indirectly  disparaging    the    other  aspirants,     Anotlier  delegal 
seconds  the  nomination,  sometimes  a  third  follows;   and  theH^ 


obtauiod  thu  post  owidk  to  their  interest  in  scuing  ft  strong  find  honrat 
date  choson.  ThL>  great  importance  of  tlic  bualuoaa  draws  porsuna  of 
axtd  experience  from  most  ptirU  of  the  country. 


candW^H 
toicnt^l 
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thcroIlM^all  koc«5  on  till  all  the  States  have  l>een  cieKpatched,  and* 
all  the  ustinrants  nonuiuite<i.^  Tlie  average  numlier  of  nonnna- 
tionsis  seven  or  eight :  it  rarely  exceeds  twelve.-  In  1908  there 
were  only  eight  at  the  Repuhliean,  three  at  the  Democratic,  con- 
veDtion.  anfl  it  wa«  well  undcrBtood  in  each  case  that  only  one 
person  liad  a  ohaiice  of  huccess. 

Tlius  the   final  f?taKe  is  reached,  for  which  ail  else  has  been 
but  preparation — that  of    balloting  between    the   aspirants. 
Tlie  cjprks  call  the  roll  of  States  from  AIal>aina  to  Wyoming 
»nil  us  each  is  called  the  chairman  of  its  tlelegation  announces 
tii'^  vot4?3,  eg.  six  for  A,  five  for  B,  three  for  (\  unless,  of  course, 
uwler  tlic  unit  rule,  the  whole  voto  is  cast  for  that  one  aspirant 
*liora  the  majority"  of  the  delegation  supports.    When  all  have 
^utH,  Uie  totids  are  ma<le  up  and  armounced.     If  one  competi- 
tor lias  an  absolute?  majority  of  the  whole  number  voting,  accord- 
iii?  to  the  Republican  rule,  a  majority  of  two-thirrls  of  the  number 
▼niing,  according  to  the  Democratic  rule,  he  has  been  duly  chosen, 
Ai«i  nothing  remains  l)ut  formally  to  make  his  nomination  unani- 
"1003.    If,  however,  as  ban  happ4:'ne<!  often,  no  one  obtains  the 
^'«Iuiatc  majority,  tlie  roll  is  called  again,  in  order  that  individual 
di'Ipgate^  and  delegations  (if  the  unit  rule  prevails)  may  have 
Miv  opportunity  of  changuig  their  vot<^s ;   and  the  process  is  re- 
IP^twi  until  some  one  of  the  aspirants  put  fonvord  has  received 
[wit?  rpquirod  number  of  votes.     Sometimes  many  roll-calls  take 
fpTO.    In  1852  the  Democrat's  nomhiated  FrankUn  Pierce  on  the 
purty-ninth  ballot,  anrl  the  Whigs  fjoaeral  Scott  on  the  fifty-thinl 
lln  I8S0,  tlxirty-six  ballots  were  taken  before  General  (.Jarfield 
pa«  nominated.    But,  in  1835,  Martin  Van  Buren ;    in   1844, 
fwiry  Clay ;  in  18G8  and  1872,  Ulysses  8.  Grant ;   in  1888  Mr. 
Ifvelimd^  were  unanimously  nonnnate<I,  the  three  former  by 
[•cdainatiom  the  latter  on  the  first  ballot.     In  1884  Mr.  Blaine 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  on  the  fourth  ballot,  Mr. 
Lle\'eland  by  the  Democrats  on  the  second ;  in  1888,  Mr.  Ilar- 
'^'H  on  the  eighth.     In  189G  Mr.  McKinley  was  nonunated 
'»  llip  first  ballot  and  Mr.  Brj-an  on  the  fifth.     In  1892  both 
^"-  Harrison  (then  President)  and  Mr.  Cleveland  were  nominated 
first  ballot,  each  of  them  by  an  overwhelming  majcirity. 


'  Xprnlnatinns  nmy.  hnwi-viT.  he  miu\<^  at  any  suhflequent  time. 
'fioncYur,  ixt  Uif  Rp|>iilrlii-ai)  ronvcution  ni  iShS,  fourtprn  lutpirants  were 
I jCBitiH't,  «x  of  whom  wvrvi  voti^l  for  lui  l!ii«  lust  bnllot.    Vote« 
or  other  uf  the  ballotings  for  niDctocn  oApiraciUi  in  all. 
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Similarly  in  1904  both  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Parker  and  in  190S] 
both  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Bryan  were  each  of  them  nominat<il  c»i 
the  first  l)allot.  Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  votinfi 
over  in  an  hoiir  or  two,  while  at  other  times  it  may  last  for  'itt>*5.. 
In  1912  Mr.  Taft  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  on  the  hrjt 
ballot  after  an  embittered  struggle  over  the  credentials  of  i'vriiuu 
delegates.  Three  hundred  forty-three  delegates  abstmned  from 
voting  and  a  month  later  held  a  Convention  of  their  own.  at 
which  a  new  party,  called  Progressive,  was  fomi<*d,  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  nominated  for  the  presidency.  At  the  Demc»crntic 
Convention  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  nom- 
inated on  the  forty-sixth  ballot. 

When  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  has  been  thus  found,  ll 
convention  proceeds  similarly  to  di*termine  its  candidate  for  III 
vice-presidency.    The  inferiority  of  the  office,  and  the  exhaustioi 
which  has  by  this  time  overcome  the  delegates,  make  the  gecoi 
struggle  a  less  exciting  and  protracted  one.     Frequently  one 
the  defeated  aspirants  is  consoled  by  this  minor  nominatif 
especially  if  he  has  retired  at  the  nick  of  time  in  favour  of  tl 
rival  who  has  be<?n  chosen.     The  work  of  the  convention  is  th< 
complete,'  and  votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  other  officii 
conclude  the  proceedings.     The  two  nominees  are  now  the  p{ 
candidates,  entitled  to  the  siipport  of  the  party  organizations  ai 
of  loyal  party  men  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Union. 

Entitled  to  that  support,  but  not  necessarily  sure  to  recei' 
it.     Even  in  America,  party  discipline  cannot  compel  an  in< 
vidual  voter  to  east  his  l»allot  for  th(^  party  nominee.      All  tl 
the  convention  can  do  is  to  recommend  the  candidate  to 
party  ;  all  that  opinion  can  do  is  to  i^rand  as  a  Kicker  or  Bolt 
whoever  breaks  away  ;  all  tliat  the  local  party  organization 
do  is  to  strike  the  Bolter  off  its  lists.     But  how  stands  it, 
reader  will  ask,  with  the  delegates  who  have  been  present  in 
convention,  have  had  their  chance  of  carrying  their  man,  ni 
have  been  beaten  ?   are  they  not  held  absolutely  bound  to  &i 
port  the  candidate  chosen  ? 

Tliis  is  a  que-stion  which  has  excited  much  controvi-rrrv. 
constant  imj)uise  and  effort  of  the  successful  majority  have 
to  impose  such  an  ol>ligation  on  thr  defeated  minority,  antl  tl 
chief  motive  wliich  has  prevented  it  from  Ix-ing  invariably  ft 

>  Eteept  ftir  the  iilLe  fumudity  of  ttpi>oialiag  »  coDuuiitoe  to  autify  to  t^ 
cttiidkUt«  bit  folucliuQ. 
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tnally  enforce<l  by  nJe  or  resolution  of  the  cc^nvention  has  been 
the  fear  that  it  might  preciintiilo  hostilitli'H.  might  intluce  men 
"odcnt  chiiTMctor,  or  -strongly  opposed  to  some  particular 
1 ,  to  refuse  to  attend  as  delegates,  or  to  secinle  early  in 
the  proceedings  when  they  saw  that  a  person  whom  they  dis- 
approved was  likely  to  win. 

At  the  Republiean  national  convention  at  Chicago  in  June, 
1880,  au  attempt  was  sueeessfully  made  to  impose  the  olihgati(m 
by  the  following  resolution,  commonly  called  the  "Ironclad 
Pledge":  — 

"That  every  member  of  this  convention  is  bound  in  honour 
to  support  its  nominee,  whoever  that  nominee  may  \)v,  and  that 
no  man  should  hold  Ids  scat  here  who  la  not  ready  so  to  agree.*' 

This  was  carried  by  716  votes  to  3.     But  at  the  RHpubl!{!an 

national  convention  at  Chicago  in  June,  1884,  when  a  similar 

resolution  was  presented^  the  opposition  develoja'd  was  strong 

■iiough  to  comiK-l  its  withdrawal ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  several 

ouspicuous  delegates  at  that  convention  strenuously  opposed 

il3  nominee  at  tlie  subsequent  presidential  election,  themselves 

oting,  and  inilucing  others  to  vote,  for  the  candidate  of  the 

democratic  party. 

The  general  tendency  towards  a  reform  of  the  nominating 

ystem  as  a  whole  ha^  recently  led  to  the  enactment  in  fift4?en 

Uates  of  laws  enabUng  the  voUts  of  each  party  to  declare  at  a 

►rimary  State  election  their  preference  for  a  particular  aspirant 

LH  the  <'andiflate  of  their  party,  and  requiring  the  th'Icgates 

jhosen  by  tlie  j>arty  U>  give  their  votes  in  the  j»arty  convention 

;cordingly.     Should  tills  method  of  imeertaining  the  wishes  of 

le  majority  of  each  fiarty  come  to  i)revail  over  the  whole 

[Tnion.    the    present    convention    system    will    be    |)rofoundly 

jhatiged.     There  will  then  be  prncticMily  an  election  of  candi- 

lulcH  by  the  ])eoi>le.     Tlreat  efTorts  will  of  course  be  made  in 

»ver>'  State  to  win  for  one  or  other  among  the  party  aspirants 

the   position   of  party  candidate,  but  the   character  of  those 

rfforts  will  be  different.     Then;  will  be  more  public  meetings, 

it  many  <>f  which  tht»  luspirants  ^riil  <loubtles.s  present  their 

?resj>ectivo  claims.     There  may  possibly  be  less  imdergrountl 

intrigue.     Time  alone  can  shew  how  the  new  plan  will  work, 

and  whethfT  it  will  eliminate  all  aspirants  except  those  who 

conspicuous  ]}opular  gifts. 
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We  have  examined  the  comix>si1ion  of  a  national  con 
and  the  normal  order  of  business  in  it.  Tlie  more  difficult  ta.sk 
remains  of  describing  the  actual  character  and  features  of  such 
an  assembly,  the  motives  which  sway  it,  the  temper  it  displays 
the  passions  it  elicits,  tlie  wiles  by  which  its  members  are  lared| 
or  driven  to  their  goal, 

A  national  convention  has  two  objects,  the  formal  declaration 
of  the  principles,  views,  and  practical  proposals  of  the  party, 
and  the  choice  of  its  candidates  for  the  executive  headship 
the  nation. 

Of  these  objects  the  former  has  in  critical  times,  such  as  11 
two  elections  precediiig  the  Civil  War.  been  of  great  important 
In  the  Democratic  convention  at  Charleston  in  18G(),  a  deba 
on  resolutions  led  to  a  secession,  anrl  to    the  break-up  of  thi 
Democratic  party,*  and  in   1896  there  wore  contest*  in  bo 
Conventions  over  the  treatment  to  be  given  to  the  currenr; 
question,  the  struggle  being  especially  warm  among  the  Demi 
crats.     So  in  1908  a  short  but  significant  debat^e  aroso  In  t1 
Republican    convention    over   amendments    of   a    "  ra<iical 
character.     But,  with  such  occasional  exceptions  as  last  hereiiW 
before  meiktioned.  the  adoption  of  platfonns,  drafted  in  a  vague 
and  pompous  style  by  the  committee,  has  of  late  years  Inva 
almost  a  matter  of  form.    Some  observations  on  these  enunci 
tions  of  doctrine  will  be  found  in  another  chapt<*r.' 

The  second  object  is  of  absorbing  intiTost   and  important 
because  the  presidency  is  the  great  prize  of  politics,  the  goal  of 


J 


The  nation&l  cnnvcntiofu  of  thow  djiy*  wore  much  onnller  than  cmw.  nor 
UiA  aasUUhR  sp<^i*tAiorft  bu  numerous. 
*  f '^haptAf  LXXXIII      TKr  ncnrrvt  Eti^Uh  imrnllrl  to  nn  A mrric&o  "plat- 
form" ia  U>  hf«  found  in  the  uldrcases  to  their  rMpfctiro  ronflttturnci^ 
111  a  ccnrrAl  Hootiun  Uy  thn  Prini**  Minifitor  (if  a  ni<>nilM>r  of  thv  llnuw^  of  Coi 
nH»ii!«}  iiinl  Ihr  IrnfliT  of  fh»*  0|>[>f>«iitiiin.     Hu*h  a<lilri'»9>*«,  hr»w»'Vfr, 
iDftlly  bifid  thf  whole  party,  lu  uii  Amrrioon  ptutform  does. 
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rery   statesman's  anit>itioa.    The   Presideat  can   by  his  veto 
top  le^ialation  ml  verse  to  the  wishes  of  the  party  he  represents. 
'The  President  Ls  the  supreme  tlispexiacr  of  patronage. 

One  may  therefore  say  that  the  task  of  a  convention  is  to 
loose  the  party  candiilate.  And  it  is  a  tiisk  difficult  enough 
tax  all  the  resources  of  the  host  of  delegate's  and  their  leaders. 
HiO  is  the  man  fittest  to  be  adopteil  u&  candidate  ?  Not  even 
novice  in  injlities  will  supIx^^M»  that  it  is  the  best  man,  i.e.  the 
St,  dtrungest,  and  must  ujjright.  Plainly,  it  is  tlic  inim  most 
L<Jy  to  win,  the  man  who,  to  use  the  technical  term,  is  most 
.M'4kilaltle."  What  a  party  want8  i.s  not  a  good  President  but  a 
candidate.  The  party  managers  have  therefore  to  look  oxit 
>f  the  person  hkely  to  gain  most  .supjxtrt,  and  at  the  .same  time 
:cite  leaiit  upix>sition.  Their  seareh  m  reuilejed  more  trouble- 
ni»e  by  the  fact  tliat  many  of  them,  being  themselves  either 
ipirantK  or  the  close  allies  of  asj)inmt,s,  are  not  disinterested, 
id  are  distrusted  by  their  fellow-searchers. 
Many  things  have  to  be  contiidereti.  The  ability  of  a  states- 
lan,  the  length  of  time  he  ha.s  been  l>efore  the  people,  his 
»rutiincal  gifts,  liis  ''magnctinm,"  his  family  comiection»,  his 
face  and  figure,  the  purity  of  Ids  private  life,  his  "record"  (the 
clirtmicle  of  his  conduct)  as  regards  integrity  —  all  these  are 
[latters  nettling  to  \x'  weiglied.  Account  must  be  taken  of  the 
?rstmal  jealousiejs  and  hatre<ls  which  a  man  hum  excited.  To 
have  incurred  the  enmity  of  a  leading  statesman,  of  a  power- 
ful Boss  or  Ringt  even  of  an  influential  newspaper,  is  serious. 
Several  such  feuds  may  I)c  fatal. 

Finally,  much  depenrls  on  the  State  whence  a  possible  candi- 
ite  comes.  Local  feeling  leads  a  State  to  supjwrt  one  of  its 
citizens;  it  increases  the  vote  of  his  own  party  in  that 
itate,  and  rcfluces  the  vote  (jf  the  opposite  party.  Wliere  the 
Itate  is  decidc<lly  of  one  political  colour,  e.g.  so  steadily  Re- 
lublican  fks  Vermont,  so  steadily  Democratic  as  Maryland,  this 
insideration  is  weak,  for  the  choice  of  a  Demm-ratic  canditlate 
From  the  former,  or  of  a  Republican  candidate  from  the  latter, 
I'ould  not  make  the  difference  of  the  State's  vote.  It  is  there- 
fore from  a  doubtful  State  that  a  candiihite  may  with  moat  ad- 
""antage  Im;  Hclecteil ;  and  the  larger  the  doubtful  State,  the 
'tter.  Cahfomia,  with  her  ten  electoral  votes,  is  just  worth 
"placating";  Indiana,  with  her  fifteen  votes,  more  so;  New 
'^ork,  with  her  thirty-nine   votes,  most  so  of  all.     Hence  an 
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aspirant  who  belongs  to  a  great  and  rlonbtful  State  is  prim 
facie  liio  most  eligible  taniiidate. 

Aspirants  hoping  to  obtain  the  party  nomination  from  a 
national  convention  may  bo  <li\'ule(l  into  three  classes,  the  two, 
last  of  which,  as  will  appear  presently,  are  not  mutually  exd 


sive,  VIZ. ;  — 


Favourites. 


Dark  Horses. 


Favourite  Sons. 


A  Favourite  is  always  a  |x>liti('ian  well  known  over  the  Unio: 
and  drawing  support  from  all  *)r  most  of  its  sections.     He  ma: 
be  a  man  wh(»  has  (Ustingitishe<l  liimself  in  Congress,  or  in  ao: 
high  executive  post,  or  in  the  politics  of  some  State  so  largp 
that  its  pohtics  are  matter  of  knowletlge  and  interest  to  the? 
whole  nation.      He  is   usually  a  person  of   conspicuous   gifts, 
whether   as   a   speaker,  or   a   party  manager,  or  an    a^lmini- 
strator.    The  drawback  to  him  is  that  in  making  friends  he  has 
also  made  enemies*. 

A  Dark  Horse  is  a  person  not  very  widely  known  in  the 
country  at  large,  but  known  rather  for  good  than  for  evil.  He 
has  probably  sat  in  Congress,  been  useful  on  committees,  and 
gained  some  creclit  among  those  who  dealt  witfi  him  in  Wash- 
ington. Or  he  has  approved  himself  a  safe  and  assiduous 
party  man  in  the  pitliticnl  campaigns  of  his  own  anfi  neighlwu 
ing  States,  yet  without  reucliing  national  prominence.  8oni 
times  he  is  a  n»ally  able  man,  but  without  the  special  talen 
that  whi  popularity.  Still,  speaking  generally,  the  note  of  tlie 
Dark  Horse  is  respectability,  verging  on  colourlessness;  and 
he  is  therefore  a  good  sort  of  f>erson  to  fall  back  u|K>n  whc 
al»le  but  <langerous  Favourites  have  proverl  iinfx>ssiblr.  Tha' 
native  mediocrity  rather  than  adverse  fortune  has  preven' 
him  from  winning  fame  is  prove<i  by  the  fact  tliat  the  Dark 
Horses  who  have  retichetl  the  Wliite  House,  if  they  have  seldom 
turned  out  bad  Presidents,  have  even  more  seldom  turned  ou|| 
distinguished  ones. 

A  Favourite  Son  is  a  politician  respected  or  admired  in  his 
own  State,  Imt  little  regarded  beyond  it.  He  may  not  be.  like 
tlic  Dark  Horse,  little  known  to  the  nation  at  large,  but  he  has 
not  fixe<l  its  eye  or  fille^l  its  oar.  He  is  usually  a  man  who  has 
sat  in  the  State  legislature ;  falle<l  with  crctlit  the  post  of  Sta 
governor ;  perhaps  gone  as  senator  or  representative  to  Was! 
ingttm,  and  there  approved  liimself  an  active  promoter  of  loc 
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mXcnsHs.  Probably  ho  fKissrsscs  the  qualities  which  gmn  local 
popularity,  —  geniality,  activity,  sympathy  ^vith  the  dominant 
Bcntimwit  anei  habits  of  his  State ;  or  while  endowe(i  with  gifts 
exwllnnt  in  their  way,  he  has  lacked  the  audiicity  and  tenacity 
ffliicli  push  a  nian  to  the  front  througli  a  jtKstling  crowd.  More 
rwt'iy  he  is  a  demagtjgue  who  has  raised  iiiinst-lf  by  flattr  riiip 
the  masses  of  his  State  on  Home  local  cjucstions,  or  a  sl:ilful 
handler  of  party  organizations  wlio  has  made  local  bosses  and 
"poilenicn  believe  that  their  interests  are  safe  in  his  hands. 
Anyhow,  his  personality  is  such  as  to  be  more  effective  with 
iftiglibours  than  with  the  nation,  as  a  ]ani[)  whose  glow  fills  the 
siile  chapel  of  a  cathedral  sinks  to  a  spark  of  light  when  carried 
"»to  the  tiave- 

A  Favourite  Son  may  be  also  a  Dark  Horse ;  that  is  to  say, 
henuiy  be  well  kn{»wn  in  his  own  State,  but  so  little  known  out 
of  it  a»  to  be  an  unlikely  can4lidate.  But  he  need  not  be.  The 
^>*Pes  are  dilTerentj  for  as  there  are  Favourite  Sons  whom  the 
^tioii  knows  l>ut  (U>es  not  care  for,  so  there  are  Dark  Horses 
whose  reputation,  such  as  it  is,  has  not  been  made  in  State 
ifffiirH^  and  who  rely  very  little  on  State  favour. 

'n«'re  are  seldom  more  than  two,  never  more  than  three 
^*vourites  in  the  running  at  the  same  convention.  Favourite 
^ti»  uv  more  numerous  —  it  is  not  unconnnon  to  have  four  or 
fi^'C,  or  evi-n  bix.  tht)ugh  p«'rhaps  not  all  these  are  actually 
^t^^^  in  the  raw.  The  nmnber  of  Dark  Horses  is  practically 
WiJimitefi,  because  many  talk(Hl  of  beforehand  are  not  actually 
,*t4rtod,  while  others  not  considered  before  the  convention  begins 
discovereil  as  it  goes  on.  Thii-  happened  in  tlie  leading  and 
»Of!t  instructive  case  of  James  A.  Oarlield,  who  was  not  voted 
at  all  on  the  first  ballot  in  the  Republican  conventiou  of 

t),  and  had,  on  no  ballot  up  to  the  thirty-fourth,  received 
ire  than  two  votes.    On  tlie  thirty-sixtli  *  he  was  nominatpil 

'599.  So,  in  lSo2,  Pierce  was  scarcely  known  to  the  people 
len  he  was  sprung  on  the  convention.  So,  in  18()8,  Horatio 
tymour,  who  had  been  so  little  thouglit  of  as  a  candidate  that 

was  diairmaii  of  the  Democratic  convention,  was  first  voted 

on  the  twenty-second  l»aIlot.  He  refused  to  be  nominated,  but 
IS  indu(re<l  to  leave  the  chair  and  nominated  on  that  very  ballot. 

'o  carry  the  analysis  farther,  it  may  be  observe<i  that  four 

'  In  IWKl  tUf  rVmiirmfir  ctrnvcntion  at  ChiirI»*8ton  nominntod  Mr.  Dnui;lafl 
the  fifly-wvruib  httHot. 
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!ts  of  motives  are  at  work  upon  those  who  direct  or  rote  in  t 
invention,  acting  with  different  ciegrees  of  force  on  diffcrcnl 
persons.  Xyiere  is  tlie  wisli  to  carry  a  particular  aspirant 
There  is  the  wish  to  defeat  a  particular  aspirant,  a  wish  somrr 
times  stronger  than  any  prwiilection.  There  is  the  demre  to 
get  something  for  f>ne's  self  out  of  the  struggle  —  e.g,  by  trading 
one's  vote  or  influence  for  the  prosjject  of  a  Federal  ofEce. 
There  ia  the  wish  to  find  the  man  who,  he  he  good  or  bail,  friend 
or  foe,  will  give  the  party  \ts  best  chance  of  victory.  Thwe 
motives  cross  one  another,  get  mixed,  vary  in  relative  slrengtk 
from  liour  to  hour  (us  the  convention  goes  on  and  new  p 
hilities  arc  disclosed.  To  forecast  their  joint  effect  on  lh< 
minds  of  particular  persons  an<l  sections  of  a  partj^  nctHl.s  wi: 
knowledge  and  eminent  acuteness.  To  play  upon  them  is  t 
matter  of  the  finest  skill. 

The  proceedings  of  a  nominating  convention  can  be  W-r^i 
understooti  by  regarding  the  three  p<*riods  into  which  they  fall:_^ 
the  transactions  which  precede  the  opening  of  its  sittings ; 
preliminary  business  of  passing  rules  an<l  resolutions  and  di 
livering  the  nominating  speeches ;  and,  finally,  the  Iwilloting. 
A  President  has  scarcely  been  electe<l  l>efore  the  newspap*- 
begin  to  discuss  his  jirobablc  successor.  Little,  however, 
done  towards  the  ascertainment  of  candidates  till  about  a  y 
l>efore  the  next  election,  when  the  factions  of  the  chief 
ants  prepare  to  fall  into  line,  newspapers  take  up  their  pi 
in  favour  of  one  or  othiT,  and  basses  l>ogin  the  work  of  "sul 
soiling,"  i.e.  manipulating  primaries  and  local  convention 
as  to  secure  the  choice  of  such  delegates  to  the  next  natioi 
convention  as  they  desire.  In  most  of  the  conventions 
appoint  delegates,  the  claims  of  the  several  aspirants  are 
vassed,  and  the  delegates  chosen  are  usually  chosen  in  the 
interest  of  one  particular  aspinujt.  The  newspapers,  with  their 
quick  sense  of  what  is  beginning  to  stir  men's  thought??,  nxlouble 
their  advocacy,  and  the  '*l)oom*'  of  one  or  two  of  the  pr- "ii- 
bte  favt^urites  is  thus  fairly  started.  Before  the  dch'gates  )-  i .  > 
their  homes  for  the  national  convention,  most  of  thejn  havp 
fixed  on  their  can<lidate,  many  having  indeed  received  pojiitivp 
instructions  as  to  how  their  vote  shall  be  cast.  All  ttj)pcar^  to 
be  spontaneous,  Imt  in  reality  both  the  choice  of  particular  m< 
as  delegftt»«rt.  and  the  instructions  given,  are  usually  the 
of  untiring  underground  work  among  local  {>otiticianji,  liireoi 
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i>r  even  personally  conrlucted,  by  two  or  throe  skilful  agents 
and  emissaries  of  a  leading  aspirant,  or  of  the  knot  wiiieh  seeks 
to  nrn  him.  Sometimes  the  result  of  the  convention  turns  on 
tiiBiskili  shown  in  sending  up  "handpicked"  delegates. 

Four  or  five  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the 
convention  llie  delegutions  begin  lo  flock  into  the  city  where  it 
ip  to  l)e  held.  Some  come  attended  by  a  host  of  friends  and 
camp-follower»,  and  are  received  at  tlie  dcp6t  (railway  termi- 
nus) by  the  politicians  of  the  city,  with  a  liand  of  music  and 
M  lulmiring  crowd.  Thus  Tammany  Hall,  the  famous  Demo- 
cratic club  of  New  York  City,  came  six  huncired  strong  to 
Chicago  in  July,  1884,  fillhxg  two  special  trains.*  A  great  crowd 
»wt  it  ftt  the  station,  and  it  marched,  following  its  Boss,  from 
to  its  hnadquurters  at  the  Palmer  House,  in  procession, 
member  wearing  his  ba*ige,  just  as  the  retainers  of  Earl 
Warwick  the  King-maker  used  to  follow  him  through  the 
rtrwn*  of  London  with  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff  upon  their 
•feves,  Le«s  tJian  twenty  of  the  six  hundred  were  delegates ; 
th*  rcflc  onlinary  mernberB  of  the  organization,  who  had  accom- 
P'iniftl  to  give  it  moral  ami  vocal  supi)ort.* 

f^ffore  the  great  day  da>vn8  many  tliousands  of  politicians, 

ni'ffspuper  men.  and  sight*seers  have  filled  to  overflowing  every 

"*JteI  m  the  city,  and  crowded  the  main  thoroughfares  So  that 

*     1  cars  cAn  scarcely  penetrate  the  tlirong.     It  is  like  a 

M  pilgrimage,  or  the  mustering  of  a  gnat  army.     When 

tJi*'  chief  delegations  have  arrivwl,  the  work  begins  in  earnest. 

^'ot  only  each  large  delegation/ but  the  faction  of  each  leading 

aspirant  to  the  candidacy,   has  its  headquarters,  where  the 

managers  hold  perpetual  session,  reckoning  up  their  numbers, 

starting  rumours  meant  to  exaggerate  their  resources  and  dis- 

liearten  their  opponents,  organizing  raids  upon  tlie  less  experi- 

enrod  delegates  as  tliey  arrive.    Some  fill  the  entrance  halls 

Aiid  ban*  of  the  hotels,  talk  to  the  busy  rei)orters,  extemporize 

meetings  with  tumultuous  cheering  for  thoir  favourite.    The 

common  "worker"  is  good  enough  to  raise  the  boom  by  these 

devices.     Meanwhile,  the  more  skilful  leaders  begin  (as  it  is 

expressed)  to  ''plough  around"  among  the  delegations  of  the 

'  Th*  Bom  of  Tammauy  wm  an  object  or  epecial  curiosity  to  the  crowd, 
bring  the  most  Ulufltrioiifl  pmfnwinnal  in  thet  wKolo  Ufut«d  States. 

'  The  two  other  Demo'.Ttttio  oriEftnuatioris  which  then  existed  in  Now  York 
City,  ili^  County  rVmocrat-y  and  Irving  Hall,  rame  each  in  force  —  the  one  A 
rot^xacat  of  five  hundred,  the  other  of  two  hundred. 
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newer  Western  and  Southern  States^  usually  (at  least  arm 
the   Republicanfl)    more  malleable,    because   they   come  froi 
regions  wl»ere  the  strength  of  the  factions  supporting  Uic  vi 
oils   aspirants   is   les;;   accurately   known,   and   am   tlieinficlvi 
more  easily  "capturwl"  by  IkjIiI  assertions  or  snluctive  prom- 
ises.   Sometimes  an  expert  intriguer  will  '* break  into"  one  of, 
these  wavering  delegations,  and  make  havoc  hke  a  fox  in  a  he 
roost.     *' Missionaries"  are  sent  out  to  bring  over  inflividuolaj 
enibassies   are  accredited   from   one  ilelegation   to   another 
endeavour   to   arrange   combinations   by   coaxing   the   weaker 
party  to  tirop  its  own  aspirant,  and  add  its  votes  to  thoH*  d, 
the  stronger  party.     All  is  conducted  with  perfect  onler 
good-humour,  for  tlie  least  af)[)roach  to  violeru^e  would  rect 
upon  its  authors;  and  the  only  breach  of  courtesy  is  when? 
delegation  refuses  Ut  receive  the  ainbassa<iors  of  an  oi 
whose  evil  fame  iias  made  it  odious. 

It  is  against  etiquett,e  for  the  aspirants  themselves  to  api 
in  the  Omvention,'  whether  from  some  lingering  respt»ct  for 
nolion  that  a  man  must  not  lusk  the  jx'o])!!'  tt»  ch<jose  him,  hi 
accept  the  proffered  honour,  or  on  the  princi|>le  that  the  att 
ney  who  conducts  his  own  ease  has  a  fool  for  a  client.  Bl 
from  Washington,  if  he  is  an  official  or  a  s(»nator,or  from  hi&oi 
home,  or  possibly  even  from  his  room  in  the  city,  each  aspirai 
kti'ps  up  hourly  eommunieation  vnih  his  managers  in  the  C-i 
vention,  hnving  probably  a  privates  telegraph  or  telephone 
hiid  on  for  the  purpose.  Not  only  may  officials,  including 
President  himsi'lf,  become  aspirants,  but  Federal  office-hoKi 
may  be,  and  ver>'  largely  are,  dolegatx^s,  especially  among  tJ 
Southern  Kepnbhcans  when  that  party  is  in  power.*  They  ha^ 
the  strongest  personal  interest  in  the  issue ;  and  the  heads 
departments  can.  by  promises  of  places,  exert  a  potent  infliien< 
One  hears  in  America,  just  as  one  used  to  hear  in  France  uj 
Louis  Napoleon  or  Marshal  McMahon,  of  tlie  "candidate  of 
Administration." 

As  Uie  hour  when  the  convention  is  to  open  appr(»ach(»8^  cal 
faction  strains  its  energy  to  the  utmost.     Tlie  larger  dch 


'  Olrllv  rnniiiih,  thn  only  FrittliBh  paraUd  to  thin  H'^--*     - ty*  1»  (o 

found  in  (tH<  runt^im  whii*h  forbidtf  ii  cnndidAtc  for  th-  mod  in  Pm^ 

liarufut  ut  thf  l'niver*ity  ul  Oxford  to  approach  the  L'ui :^    i-ctar*  or  *Juf* 

ilia  the  oliH-lion. 

>  Not  to  luJd  tiwt  mmny  Southera  Rt^pubUcMi  d«l«g»tc«  are  mtppowtl  to  h^ 
purrhuttble. 
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tionshold  meetings  to  determine  thoir  course  in  the  event  of 
the  man  thoy  ehieHy  favour  proving  "unavailable."  C'onfcr- 
enrps  take  plaro  l>etwecn  clift'ercnt  (ielegations.  Lists  are  pub- 
lisberi  in  the  newspapers  of  the  strength  of  each  aspirant. 
Sea  and  land  are  compassed  to  gain  one  influential  delegate, 
wlio"owns"  other  delegates.  If  he  resists  other  ptirsuasions, 
be  is  "snitehed  on"  to  the  private  wire  of  some  magnate  at 
Wifhin^-on.  who  "talks  to  hini/'  and  suggests  imlucemonts 
more  effective  than  thase  he  has  hitherto  \vithstood.  The  air 
B  thick  with  tales  of  plots  and  treasons,  so  that  no  politician 
trusts  his  nejglil)our,  for  rumour  spares  noni*. 

At  len>^.h  tlie  periofi  of  exi>(;etatiori  aitd  preparation  is  over, 
^nrl  the  sununer  sun  rises  upon  the  fateful  day  to  which  every 
*'JiiUcian    in  the  party  has  looked  forward   for   three  years. 
>ng  before  the  time  (usually  11  a.m.)  fixed  for  the  beginning 
>f  huHJrirss,   everA'  part  of  the  hall,  ereetc*i  specially  for  the 
^^hrrinir  —  a  hall  often  large  enough  to  hold  from  ten  to  fif- 
'*'n   tliousand    person.'^  —  is   crowded.'     The   deiegatA^s  —  who 
1012  were  107S  in  the  Republican  convention  and  lOSti  in  the 
'PHiocratic  —  are  a  mere  droj)  in  the  ocean  of  faces.     Eminent 
>ntieians  from  every  State  of  the  I'nion,  senators  and  repre- 
itativrs   from    Washington   not   a   few,   journalists   and    re- 
nters,   lailies,   sight-seers   from   distant   cities,    as   well   as   a 
^atm  of  partisans  from  the  city  itself,  press  in,    some  strm- 
l^ce  of  order  being  kept  by  the  sergeant-at-arms  antt  his 
riihals.     Some  wear  detvitres,   sometimes  the  badge  of  their 
^Wte,  or  of  their  organization ;    .sometimes  the  colours  or  am- 
wletn  of  their  favourite  aspirant.     Each  State  delegation  has 
|itfl  allotttfd  phice  markcnl  \ty  the  flag  of  the  StaUf  floating  from 
pole,  or  a  boani  bearing  its  naun;  raised  aloft ;    l>ut  leailcrs 
be  seen  piissing  from  one  group  to  another,  while  the  spec- 
listen  to  the  banrl  playing  poj)ular  airs,  ami  cheer  any 
Well-known  figure  that  enters. 
When  the  assembly  is  "called  to  order,"  a  prayer  is  offered 
cacii  day's  sitting  begins  with  a  prayer  by  some  clergyman 
loc&I  eminence,^  the  susceptibilities  of  various  denominations 


*  AHmUsion  U  of  roiirao  by  tirkot.  and  tbo  prices  given  for  tiokeu  to  thoee 

),  huviriK  nlituiiii_*d  tlicm,  wU  tiirm,  run  liiKh,  up  tu  930,  or  wen  $50. 

I  h»vc  iHMinl  it)  flirh  a  prayer  thanks  ri'turnrHl  to  ihp  Almighty  for  huviug 

(i  th**  nonunii^ion  of  a  piirticiilfir  carnHdato  at  a  previous  sitting  of  the 

ilioii  iLiid  the  reijuext  preferrc^i  that  llv  would  miike  hutv  the  election  of 

n^tmlidiite. 
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beiriR  duly  respected  in  the  selection  —  and  business  proceeds 
accnrdinc;  trO  the  order  deHcribed  in  last  chapter.  First  coom 
the  prcliminarios.  appointment  of  committees  and  ehainnen, 
then  the  platfonii,  and  on  tljc  Hccond  or  tliird  day,  the  noau- 
natioan  and  ballolinK,  Ihc  latt-er  sonictiinos  extending 
several  days.  There  is  usually  lx>tb  a  forenoon  and  an 
noon  session. 

A  European  is  astonished  to  see  nearly  one  thousand  nm 
prepare  U)  transact  the  two  most  difficult  pieces  of  busmnM  t& 
a88end>ly  can  umlertake,  the  solemn  consideration  of  tbi 
principles,  and  tlie  selection  of  the  person  thoy  wisl»  to  plact 
the  he«d  of  tlie  nation,  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  thousand  other  men  ai\d  women.  Observation  of  whil 
follows  does  not  h^ssen  the  astonishment.  Tlie  convention  pre- 
sents in  sharp  contrast  ami  frw|ucnt  alternation,  the  two  mosl 
striking  features  of  Americans  in  public  —  their  orderliness 
their  excitability.  Everything  is  done  according  to  strict  rul 
with  a  scrupulous  observance  of  small  formahtie^  which  Ei 
pean  meetings  would  ifcnore  or  despise.  Points  of  onler  ahn( 
too  fine  for  a  parliament  are  taken,  argued,  decide<:i  on  by 
Chair,  to  whom  every  one  bows.  Yet  the  pa.ssions  that  «wi 
the  multitude  are  constantly  bursting  forth  in  storms  of  cb< 
ing  or  hissing  at  an  allusion  to  a  favourite  aspirant  or  an  obnojt*' 
Sous  name,  and  five  or  six  speakers  may  take  the  floor  togetlteTj 
shouting  and  gesticulating  at  each  other  till  the  chairman 
tfuns  a  hearing  for  one  of  them.  Of  course  it  depemi^  on 
chairman  whether  or  no  the  convention  sink**  into  a  mob. 
chairman  ^ith  a  weak  voice,  or  a  want  of  prompt  decision,  or 
suspicion  of  partisanship,  may  bring  the  assembly  to  the  ve 
of  <lisastrr,  and  it  hoA  more  than  once  happened  that  when  tb» 
confusion  that  prevailed .  would  have  led  to  an  irregular  K^ 
which  miglit  have  been  sul>sequently  disputed,  the  action  of 
manager  acting  for  the  Miuninp:  horse  has,  by  waiving  some  i>ou 
of  order  or  consenting  to  an  a^ljoumment,  saved  the  party  fni 
disruption.  Even  in  the  noisieet  scenes  good  s<'nse,  with  a  f( 
ing  for  the  need  of  fair  play  —  fair  play  acconiing  to  the 
of  the  game,  which  do  not  e.vclude  some  dodges  re])ugnant 
an  honourable  man  —  will  often  reassert  itself,  and  pull 
the  vehicle  from  the  etlge  of  Uie  precipice. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  earlier  proceedings  lies  in  the  in- 
dications   which   speeches   and   votings  give  of   the   rcilative 
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rtffngth  of  the  factions.  Sonietimes  a  division  on  the  choice 
of  a  chainuan,  or  on  the  atloption  of  a  rule,  reveals  the  ten- 
'" lie?  of  the  majority,  or  of  iniluential  leaders^  in  a  way 
«f  .lii  sends  the  chances  of  an  aspirant  swiftly  up  or  down  the 
barometer  of  opinion.  So  when  the  nominating  speeches  come. 
it  is  not  so  much  their  eloquence  that  helps  a  nominee  as  the 
warrath  with  which  the  audience  receives  them,  the  volume  of 
wring  and  the  length  of  time,  perhaps  an  hour  or  more,  during 
faich  the  transport  lasts.  As  miglit  he  guessed  from  the  size 
of  the  audience  which  he  a<Idres8es,  an  orator  is  expected  to 
"soar  into  the  blue  empyrean"  at  once.  The  rhetoric  is  usually 
pomp«)«s  and  impassioned,  }>ut  few  are  those  who  caji  make 
thim.Heives  heard  by  the  whole  of  the  multitude.    To  read  a 

(spwch,  even  a  short    speech,  from  copious  notes,  is  neither 
irrpgiilar  nor  rare. 
While  forenoon  and  evening,  perhaps  even  late  evening,  are 
Orcupi?<l  viith  the  sittings  of  the  convention,  canvassing  and 
fatrigue  go  on  more  briskly  than  ever  during  the  rest  of  the 
,     <J*y  and   night.    Conferences   are   held   between    delegations 
anxious  to  arrange  for  a  union  of  forces  on  one  candidate.^ 
^pivitlMl  delegations  hold  meetini^  of  their  own  members,  meet- 
Hings  often  long  and  st-ormy,  behind  closed  doors,  outside  which 
^cirious  crowd  listen>^  to  the  angry  voices  within,  and  snatches 
'I  the  reports  which  the  (hflpexsing  meml>L»rs  give  of  the  result. 
c^Jnptirues  the  whole  issue  of  the  convention  hinges  on  the 
^n  of  the  delegates  of  a  gr«»at  State,  which,  like  New  York, 
w  ihe  unit  rule,  can  throw  seventy-eight  votes  into  the 
w^^»ling  scale.     It  has  even  happened,  although  this  is  against 
*  *'ell-settled  custom,  that  a  brazen  aspirant  himself  goes  the 
^  of  several  delegations  and  tries  to  harangue  them  into 
PI>orting  him. 

^  ^^et iraes  it  is  well  known  beforeliand  whom  the  Conven- 

:**^'^i  will  nominate.    One  aspirant  may  be  so  generally  popular 

ith  the  whole  party  that  the  delegates  have  nothing  to  do 

ut  register  a  foregone  conclusion.    Or  it  may  happen  that  the 

In  thf  Deiflorrfttic  convention  of  1^*84  it  wna  understood  that  the  cnnino 

•y  CIrvelaod.  the  h^arlinic  r'avourite.  would  dnpond  on  the  action  of  the 

>t»on  of  New  York  Stato.  not  only,  hown-fr,  (>coau9r  it  cast  the  largest 

mit  K«»Min*f  it  waa  his  own  State,  and  becnusc  it  was  alpnady  forcswn 

'ill  election  would  turn  on  the  cl*?ctoral  vote  of  Now  York. 

in  tht*  convention  came  to  lie  rrnlly  a  duel  between  Mr. 

^j,    MM  trif  boaa  of  Tammany,  with  whom  Mr.  Cleveland  bad  at  an 

■""o  period  in  his  career  "lockfxl  horns." 
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leaders  of  the  party  have  reached  an  agreement  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  dologat^'s  can  be  relied  on  to  carry  out.  Such 
cases,  however,  have  hitherto  been  infrequent,  and  in  what 
follows  I  deaeribe  the  more  usual  phenojnenon  of  a  struggle 
between  contending  factions  and  aspirants  prolonged  until  t 
moment  comes  for  tiie  convention  to  decide. 

As  it  rarely  happens  that  any  aspirant  is  able  to  command  at 
starting  a  clear  majority  of  the  whole  convention,  the  object  of 
his  friends  is  to  arrange  a  combination  whereby  he  may  gather 
from  the  supporters  of  other  aspiranta  votes  sufficient  to  make 
up  the  requisite  majority,  be  it  two-thirds,  according  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic rule,  or  a  little  more  than  a  ludf,  according  to  the  Repub- 
lican. Let  us  take  the  total  numl>cr  of  votes  at  1000  —  a  trifl&^ 
below  the  figure  in  1912.  There  are  usually  two  aspirants  coni<fl| 
manding  each  from  280  to  350,  one  or  two  others  with  from  50  to 
120,  ami  the  rest  with  much  smaller  figures,  20  to  40  each.  A  com- 
bination can  succeed  in  one  of  two  ways :  (a)  One  of  the  stronger 
aspirants  may  pick  up  votes,  sometimes  quickly,  sometimes  b^^^ 
slow  degrees,  from  the  weaker  candidates,  sufficient  to  oveq^owfl^H 
the  rival  Favourite;  (b)  Each  of  the  strongest  aspirants  may  ' 
hold  his  forces  so  well  together  that  after  repeated  ballotings  it 
becomes  clear  that  neither  can  wn  against  the  resistance  of  the 
other.  Neither  faction  will,  however,  give  way,  because  there 
is  usually  bitterness  between  them,  because  each  would  feel 
humiliated,  and  because  each  aspirant  has  so  many  friends  that 
his  i)atronage  will  no  more  than  suffice  for  the  clients  to  whom 
he  is  pledgetl  already.  Hence  one  or  other  of  the  baffled  Favour- 
ites suddenly  transfers  the  votes  lie  commands  to  some  one 
of  the  weaker  men,  who  then  so  rapidly  "develops  strength" 
that  the  rest  of  the  minor  factions  go  over  to  him,  and  he  obtains 
the  requisite  majority.*  Experience  has  so  well  prepared  the 
tacticians  for  one  or  other  of  these  issues  that  the  game  is 
always  playe<I  with  a  view  to  them.  The  first  effort  of  the 
managers  of  a  Favourite  is  to  capture  the  minor  groups  of 
delegates  who  support  one  or  other  of  the  Favourite  Sons  and 
Dark  Horses.     Xot  till  this  proves  hopeless  do  they  decide  to 

>  SuppoBO  A  aDd  B,  Favourites,  to  htivc  cuch  330  votes.  After  some  hallot- 
ings,  A'^  friends,  perceiving  tht^y  i'nniiot  draw  r;iiou^h  of  the  votes  commanded 
by  r,  O,  and  F  (who  liavr  rarh  70),  and  of  O  and  H  (who  have  each  ,30),  to  win, 
give  thGir  3.30  vot»?s  to  F.  Thi.i  Rivca  b»m  so  i*onaiderable  a  lead  that  C.  D. 
and  G  go  over  to  biin  on  tho  next  Imllot ;  he  bus  then  570,  and  cither  wiiia  at 
oDcc  (Rcpublicun  rule)  or  will  win  next  ballot  (Democratic  rulcj. 
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themselvca  as  dear  as  they  can  by  taking  up  and  carrying 
\ictor>'  a  Dark  Horse  or  ix?rhaps  cvou  a  Favourite  Son, 
ii-rt^ljy  retaining  the.  pleasure  i»f  defeating  the  rival  Favourite, 
ile  at  the  saine  time  establishing  a  claim  for  themselves  and 
■ir  faction  on  the  aspirant  whom  tliey  carry.* 
It  may  be  aske*l  wliy  a  Dark  Horse  often  prevails  ag^nst 
^e  Favourites,  seeing  that  either  of  the  latter  has  a  much  larger 
rnl>cr  of  delegates  in  his  favour.  Ouglit  not  the  wnKli  of  a 
'ry  large  group  to  have  so  much  weight  with  the  minor  groups 
to  induce  them  to  come  over  and  carry  the  man  whom  a 
>werful  8(retion  of  the  party  obviously  desires?  The  reason 
rhy  this  dues  not  happen  is  that  a  Favourite  is  often  as  much 
ited  by  one  strong  section  as  he  is  liked  by  another,  and  if  the 
itile  section  is  not  strong  enough  to  keep  him  out  by  its  un- 
led  vote,  it  is  sure  to  l)e  able  to  do  so  by  transferring  itself 
some  other  aspirant.  Moreover,  a  Favourite  has  often  less 
lance  with  the  minor  groups  than  a  Dark  Horse  may  have. 
has  not  the  charm  of  novelty.  His  "ins  and  outs''  are 
lown;  the  delegations  weighed  his  merits  l)efore  they  left 
leir  own  State,  and  if  they,  or  the  State  convention  that  in- 
;ructefl  them,  decide* I  against  hiVn  then,  they  are  slow  to  adopt 
now.  They  have  formed  a  habit  of  "antagonizing"  him, 
rheret&s  they  have  no  hostility  to  some  new  and  hitherto  incon- 
ncuous  affpirunt. 

Let   us  now  suppose  resolutions  and   nominating  speeches 

latched,  anfi  the  curtain  raiserl  for  the  third  act  of  the  con- 

Ltion.    The  chairman  raps  loudly  with  his  gavel,^  announcing 

le  call  of  States  for  the  vote.     A  hush  falls  on  the  multitude, 

long  deep  breath  is  dra\NTi,  tally  l^ooks  are  oix^ned  and  pencils 

•asped,  while  the  clerk  reads  slowly  the  names  of  State  after 

ite.    As  each  is  ealksl,  the  chaimian  of  its  delegation  rises 

ul  announces  the  votes  it  gives,  bursts  of  cheering  from  each 

rtion  in  the  audience  welcoming  the  votes  given  to  the  object 

\if  its  wishes.     Inasmuch  as  the  disposition  of  most  of  the  dele- 


*  It  will  lip  undoretwxl  that  while  tho  Fnvouritoa  and  Favourite  Bona  Bre 
thf  vnnvvu\'njfi  from  lUv  fintt,  suuit'  of  th<?  Dark  Uorees  ntny  not  appear 

»niiit«  till   wt'Il  «>n  in  th<*  K'Uldting.     They  nj.iy  be  pL-rwtns  who  have 
bcoa  thought  of  before  o^  poAsihlo  candidatc>a.     Thpro  is  thorofuri.'  always 
"^TFttt  cUiiient  of  (jxf-itiof*  uncertainty. 

*  The  (uivcl  is  a  anrt  of  uurtioueorV  hammer  UBod  by  a  rhairmun  to  call  tho 
t«ntinn  oC  the  ni<*i'tiiig  to  what  he  is  saying  or  to  n»torp  ortlcr.     That  used 

tt  national  CNDnvcntiou  is  ofton  made  of  pieces  of  wood  from  every  state. 
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gates  has  become  known  beforehand,  not  only  to  the  nmnagai, 
but  to  the  public  through  the  press,  the  loudest  weloome  is 
given  to  a  delegate  or  delegation  whoHc  vote  turns  out  better 
than  ha<l  been  pretlicted. 

In  the  first  nvvne  nf  ttiis  third  and  decisive  aet  tlie  Favourit«< 
have,  of  course,  the  lemiing  parts.  Tlieir  object  is  to  prodix'* 
an  impression  of  overwhehimig  strength*  so  the  whole  of  tiiU 
strength  is  displayi^,  unless,  as  occasionally  happens,  an  aatute 
manager  holds  back  a  few  votes.  This  is  also  the  brigjit  hour 
of  the  Favourite  Sons.  Each  receives  tlie  vote  of  his  State,  hut 
each  usually  finds  that  he  has  little  to  expect  from  ejileraal 
help,  and  his  friends  i)eKin  to  consider  into  what  other  camp 
they  had  better  march  ovvx.  The  Dark  Horses  are  in  the  Itack- 
ground,  nor  is  it  yet  possible  to  say  which  (if  any)  of  than 
will  come  to  the  front. 

The  first  ballot  seldom  decides  much,  yet  it  gives  a  new 
aspect  to  the  battle-field,  for  the  dispositiotus  of  some  groups  of 
vot<Ta  who  had  remained  doubtful  is  now  roveah**!,  anil  \ht 
managers  of  each  aspirant  are  better  able  to  tfll,  from  the  mj 
in  which  certain  delegations  are  divided,  in  what  quarters 
are  most  likely  to  gain  or  lose  votes  on  the  subsequent 
They  whisper  hastily  together,  and  try,  in  the  few  mo 
they  have  before  the  second  ballot  is  upon  them,  to 
some  new  line  of  defence  or  attack. 

The  second  ballot,  taken  in  the  same  way,  sometimes  reveals 
even  more  than  the  first.     The  smaller  and  more  timid  del 
tions,  smitten  with  tlic  sense  of  their  weakness,  despairing 
their  own  aspirant,  and  anxious  to  be  on  the  winning  side 
to  give  way;   or  if  this  does  not  happen  on  the  second  bi 
it  may  do  so  on  the  third.     Rifts  open  in  their  ranks,  indi\'id- 
uals  or  groups  of  delegates  go  over  to  one  of  the  stronger  ojui- 
didates,  some  having  all  along  meant  to  do  so,  and  thrc»wn  their 
first  vote  merely  to  obey  instructions  received  or  fulfil  the  Ir-tt 
of  a  promise  given.    The  gain  of  even  twenty  or  thirty  vo 
for  one  of  the  leading  candidates  over  Ins  strength  on  rlie  p 
ceding  ballot  so  much  inspirits  his  friends,  and  is  so  likely 
bring  fresh  recruit*  to  his  .standard,  that  a  wily  manager 
often,  on  the  first  buUot,  throw  away  some  of  his  votes 
harmless  antagonist  that  he  may  by  rallying  them  increase 
total  of  his  caiKlidate  on  the  second,  and  so  convey  the  im; 
sion  of  growing  strength. 
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The  breathing  space  between  each  ballot  and  that  which 
'(^nws  is  used  by  tlie  managers  for  hurried  con.sultations. 
'  AidciHlt-camp  are  sent  to  confirm  a  wavering  flelegation,  or  to 
urgo  one  which  has  been  suj»porting  a  now  hopeless  aspirant 
to  dcjae  this  moment  for  dropping  him  and  coming  over  to  the 
▼timing  standard.  Or  the  aspirant  himself,  who,  lumdreds  of 
miles  away,  sit-s  hstening  Uy  the  click  of  the  busy  wires,  or  the 
klf-beard  lispings  of  a  "  long  distance  '*  telephone,  is  told  how 
matters  stand,  and  asktrd  to  advise  forthwitli  what  course  his 
friewU  shall  take.  Forthwith  it  must  be,  for  the  next  ballot 
is  come,  and  may  give  the  battle-field  a  new  aspect,  promising 
victory  or  presaging  irretrievable  <lefeat. 

Any  one  who  has  taken  part  in  an  election,  be  it  the  election 
of  4  pope  by  cardinals,  or  a  town-cierk  by  a  city  council,  of  a 
felbw  by  the  dons  of  a  college,  of  a  schoolmaster  by  the  board 
of  tnwteea,  of  a  pastor  by  a  congregation,  knows  how  much 
rifipemU  on  generalship.  In  every  Ixxly  of  electors  there  are 
men  who  have  no  minds  of  tlieir  own  ;  others  who  cuiinot  make 

t^P  their  uiinds  till  the  decisive  moment,  and  are  determined  by 
the  last  word  or  incident ;  others  whose  wavering  inclination 
yi^da  to  the  pressure  or  follows  the  example  of  a  stronger  col- 
league. There  are  therefore  chances  of  runiiiug  in  by  surprise 
W  aspirant  whom  few  may  have  desireii.  but  still  fewer  have 
pofiilively  disliked,  chances  specially  valuable  when  contro- 
v«By  has  spent  itself  between  two  ei-iually  matched  competi- 

Iwre,  w  that  the  majority  are  ready  to  jump  at  a  new  suggestion. 
Tbf  Wary  tactician  uwuits  his  opportunity;  he  improves  the 
"'iRhtoniiig  prospects  of  his  aspirant  to  carry  him  with  a  run 
,  hefore  the  opposition  is  remiy  with  a  counter  move ;  or  if  he 
•^^  a  strong  antagonist,  he  invents  pretexts  for  delay  till  he 
"**  arrange*!  a  conibinntion  by  which  that  antagonist  may  be 
ItJiliM.  Sometimes  he  will  put  forwartl  an  aspirant  destinwi 
abandoned,  and  reserve  till  several  votings  have  been 
tile  man  with  whom  he  means  to  win.  All  these  arts  are 
**n»liar  to  tlie  convention  manager,  whose  power  is  seen  not 
merely  in  the  dealing  with  so  large  a  number  of  imliWduals 
*'*^  groups  whose  dispositions  he  must  grasp  and  remember, 
^"^  ui  the  cool  promptitude  with  which  he  decides  on  his  course 
aJnid  the  noise  and  passion  and  distractions  of  twelve  thou- 
*"iti  shouting  spectators.  Scarcely  greater  are  the  faculties  of 
combination  and  coolness  of  head  needed  by  a  general  in  the 
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midst  of  a  hattlu,  who  has  to  bear  in  mind  the  jx^ition  of  evtry 
one  of  his  own  cori>s  and  to  divine  the  positions  of  those  of  the 
enemy's  corps  whitrli  reriiaiji  concealod.  who  mutit  vary  his 
plan  from  hour  to  hour  according  to'  the  success  or  faiiurv  of 
each  of  his  moveiTUMits  and  the  new  facts  tliat  are  successjvely 
disclosed,  and  who  does  ail  lliis  under  the  roar  and  tlirougli  the 
smoke  of  rannon. 

One  balloting  follows  another  till  what  is  called  "the  break" 
comes.  It  comes  when  the  weaker  factions,  j)crceivin^  that  the 
men  of  their  first  preference  cannot  succeed,  transfer  their  votflt 
to  that  one  among  the  aspirants  whom  they  hke  liest,  or  wiiosr 
strength  they  see  growing.  When  (he  faction  of  one  aspirant 
has  set  the  example,  otliers  are  tjiiiek  tt)  follow,  and  tJius  it  may 
happen  that  aft«*r  thirty  or  forty  ballots  liave  been  taken  wil 
few  changes  of  strength  as  botwefMi  the  two  k'luling  cotnpi'tifoi 
a  single  ballot,  once  the  break  has  begun,  and  the  <'olumn  of 
or  both  of  these  competitors  has  been  "staggered/'  decidfi* 
battle. 

If  one  Favourite  is  much  stronger  from  the  first  than  i 
other,  the  break  may  come  soon  and  come  gently,  i.e.  CAch  bal 
shows  a  gain  for  him  on  the  prtveding  ballot,  and  he  marc 
so  steadily  to  victory  that  resistance  is  felt  t«  l>e  useless, 
if  two' well-matched  rivals  have  maintaine<l  the  struggle  throuj 
twenty  or  thirty  ballots,  so  that  the  long  strain  has  wrought 
all  minds  to  unwonte<l  excitement,  the  break,  when  it  com< 
comes  with  fierce  intensity,  like  that  which  used  to  mark 
charge  of  the  Old  (hiard.  The  defeat  becomes  a  rout. 
talion  after  battahon  goes  over  to  the  victors,  while  the  v 
quished,  ashamed  of  their  candidate,  try  to  <*onceal  themsclv 
by  tlirowing  away  their  colours  and  joining  in  the  cheers  tki 
acclaim  the  conqueror.  In  the  picturesquely  techiucal  h 
of  poUticians,  it  is  a  StAmpe<ie. 

To  stampede  a  convention  is  the  stea<lily  contemphit^ 
of  ever>'  manager  who  knows  }\v  cannot  win  on  the  first  ballot 
He  enjoys  it  as  the  most  dramatic  fonn  of  victory,  he  values 


'To  rhiH-k  «tani[M?t]tD(E,  thi-  RfpuMiain  com-ciition  of  1870  adopted  m 
pnividinjc  thai  thr  rrdl-rnll  of  Sta(4<w  nlxttilil  in  nu  c-nw  hr  di-^iK^iuwd  with, 
makes  Mirpritfr  ami  tumult  \na  duogprous.  fSft-  .HtafiwiMitl'e  uarfui  ffialiirf 
of  Prttutrntujt  Etrrtiona.)  With  thp  same  view,  lli««  Kn|Mil>Hrfto  ronvrfttkn 
of  IH^  nilH  thut  no  voW  srivcn  on  any  balloting  should  Ih-  rhanjecd  hrforr  \\m 
cod  of  timt  hnDotinK.  Thr  iinpuUe  tu  "  junip  od  the  luttifJ-wMVO '  M  *t^J>S 
in  Oiumoutd  uf  i:][cit«urnt.      • 
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becauBe  it  evokes  an  enthusiasm  whose  echo  reverl>erates  all 
over  the  Union,  and  dilates  the  party  heart  with  something  like 
that  sfnse  of  supernatural  guidance  wliich  Rome  ushI  to  have 
wheu  the  cardinals  chose  a  pope  by  the  sudden  innpiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Sometimes  it  comes  of  itself,  when  various 
delegations,  smitten  at  the  same  moment  by  the  sense  "that  one 
of  the  aspirants  is  destined  to  comiuer,  go  over  to  him  all  at 
oncp.'  Sometimes  it  is  due  to  tlie  a(*tion  of  the  aspirant  him- 
eelf.  In  18S0  Mr.  Blauie,  who  was  one  of  the  two  leading 
Favourites,  perceiving  tliat  he  could  not  be  carrietl  against  the 
resistance  of  the  Grant  men,  suddenly  teloKraphod  to  his  friends 
to  transfer  their  votes  to  General  Garfield,  till  then  a  scarcely 
consi<Jered  candidate.  In  1884  General  Logan,  also  i>y  tele- 
paph.  turrietl  over  his  vote-s  to  Mr.  Blaine  between  the  third 
ind  fourth  ballot,  thereby  assuring  the  alrea<ly  probable  triumph 
of  that  Favourit-e. 

When  a  starapetle  is  inuuine-nt,  only  one  means*  ejtists  of 
averting  it, —  that  of  adjourning  the  convention  so  as  to  stop 
the  panic  and  gain  time  for  a  combination  agahist  the  winning 

'*8])irant.    A  resolute  manager  always  tries  this  device,  but  he 
-"lorn  succeefls,  for  the  mmiing  side  resists  the  motion  for 

»*jljourrmient,  and  the  vote  which  it  cast^  on  that  issue  is  prac- 
a  vote  for  its  aspirant,  against  so  much  of  "the  field" 
any  fight  left  in  it.    This  is  the  most  critical  and  exciting 
lament  of  the  whole  battle.     A  dozen  speakers  rise  at  once, 

^*Kne  to  support,  some  to  resist  the  adjournment,  some  to  pro- 

^test  against  debate  upon  it,  some  to  take  points  of  ortler,  few 
">I  which  can  be  heard  over  the  din  of  the  howling  multitude, 

^Mean^lijlp    the    managers   who   have   kept    their   heads   rush 
'%  almut   thnjugh  friendli'  delegations,   trying  at   this  su- 
■eaie  moment  to  rig  up  a  combination  which  may  resist  the 

L*^^iincing  tempest.     Tremendous  efforts  are  matle  to  get  the 
J^cond  Favourite's  men  to  abandon  their  chief  and  '*  swing  into 
'^    for  some  Dark  Horse  or  Favourite  Son,  with  whose  votes 
'^y  may  make  hea<l  till  other  factions  rally  to  them. 

"In  vain,  in  vain,  the  allHsonsumiog  hour 
RelenUeee  faUs  —  " 


'^^ni^y  a  Dark  Hone,  for  the  Favourite  Sons.  ha\'inK  had  thoir  turn  in 
^■rticr  bnllnTingB,  have  b(H<D  dwcountcd,  and  un*  apt  to  excite  more  joulousy 
Uw  delegatofl  of  other  States. 
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The  battle  la  already  lost,  the  ranks  arc  broken  and  cannot  bft 
rallied,  nothing  remains  for  brave  men  hut  to  oast  ttieir  lurt 
votes  aguin>(t  the  winner  and  fall  Kloriouwly  around  their  Mill 
waving  banner.     The  motion  to  adjourn  is  defeated,  and  llw 
next  ballot  entln  Uie  strife  with  a  hurricane  of  cheering  for  tiie 
cliascn  leiultT.     Then  a  suddi^u  calm  falls  on  the  troubled  wa. 
What  is  done  is  ilono,  and  whctlier  done  for  good  or  for  ill,  tLc 
l>eat  face  must  Ije  put  uix>n  it.    Act:oriiingly,  the  proposer  of  on« 
of  the  defeated  aspirants  moves  that  the  nomination  I>c  madoi 
unanimous,  and  the  more  conHpiciions  friends  of  other  aspirantA 
hasten  to  show  their  gcKKl-humour  and  their  loyalty  Xa  the  p«rty_ 
as  a  wliole  by  sei^juding  this  proposition.    Then,  perhapH, 
gigantic  portrait  of  the  candidate,  provided  by  anticipation, 
hoisted  up,  a  signal  for  fresh  enthusiasm,  or  a  stuffed  ejigle  m\ 
carried  in  procession  round  tfie  hall. 

Xi>thiiig  further  remains  hut  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
vice-presidency,  a  matter  of  small  moment  now  that  the  grcalH 
issue  has  been  settle*!.  This  nomination  is  sometimes  usee!  to 
console  one  of  the  defeated  aspirant.s  for  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation, or  is  handed  over  to  his  friends  to  be  jciven  to  sonM 
politician  of  their  choice.  If  there  be  a  contest,  it  is  seldc 
prolonged  beyond  two  or  three  ballotvs.  Tlic  convention  ia 
an  end.  and  in  another  day  the  whole  host  of  exhausted  deh 
gales  and  camp-followers,  iioarse  with  shouting,  is  streamin 
uome  along  the  railways.' 

Tlie  fever  heat  of  the  convention  is  nlmoect  matched  by  thai 
of  the  great  cities,  and  indeed  of  every  spot  over  the  Union 
which  there  nms  an  electric  wire.     Everj'  incident,  sjH'^Th*  vol 
is  instiintly  telegriiphed  to  all  the  cities.     Crowds  gather  nmnt 
the   newspaper   offices,   where   fre<iuent   editions   are  suppU 
mented  by  boards  displa>ing  the  latest  bulletins.     In  W: 
ingtoD  Congress  can  hardly  Ix*  kept  together,  because  evw 
politician  is  personally  interested  in  every  move  of  the  gameuj 

■  Should  the  jilttti  of  prcsidriitiol  primnn'pa.  rofrrrr-d  to  ut  the  fad  of  ChkpC 
LXIX,  be  ip'iH'mlly  mlupted.  tin*  roadlliunfl  tind''t  which  ii  Convcnlioii  woi 
will  bo  Tnatcriiilly  rhanjirsl.      Wlicii  i»ni'  :u«|»iriwi1  hnr*  c4>t.Tiiit'd  iit  tlw  pritiuiri«a 
n  majority  of  t\l\  thr  votcv  cart,  the  Convi-ntion  wilJ  h»vf  n"thine  to  do  tnil  ratify 
a  •rlcK^tiun  aJroiulj'  iimdr  by  tlir  purly,  mid  then  adupt  a  |>iiktf'.trm.     Should 
iMpirant  have  (wriirt-d  kh  aljMoluln  mnjority,  it  will  Ih>  mi  ilifTirull  fur  any  ni 
who  hfts  not  rwx-ivrd  ii  larit^  mftuturt*  of  populur  i»upp*»rl  nl  th^  primari«»^ 
gni  himiMtf  ohoMti  that  tlie  flrld  of  cIkmpc,  whieh  hiw  hrrrtoforf  tacJudf 
who  had  btan  •rarcM'ly  coonderod  brioro  the  convrntiuu  met.  will  Lie 
nWTtiwt^. 
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When  at  last  the  result  is  announced,  the  partisans  of  the 
chosen  candidate  go  wild  with  delight ;  salvos  of  artillery  are 
fired  off,  processions  with  bands  parade  the  streets,  ratification 
meetings  are  announced  for  the  same  evening,  "campaign 
clubs"  bearing  the  candidate's  name  are  organized  on  the  spot. 
The  excitement  is  of  course  greatest  in  the  victor's  own  State, 
or  in  the  city  where  he  happens  to  be  resident.  A  crowd  rushes 
to  his  house,  squeezes  his  hand  to  a  quivering  pulp,  congratu- 
lates him  on  being  virtually  President,  while  the  keen-eyed 
reporter  telegraphs  far  and  wide  how  he  smiled  and  spoke 
when  the  news  was  brought.  Defeated  aspirants  telegraph  to 
their  luckier  rival  their  congratulations  on  his  success,  promis- 
ing Mm  support  in  the  campaign.  Interviewers  fly  ^o  promi- 
nent politicians,  and  cross-examine  them  as  to  what  they  think 
of  the  nomination.  But  in  two  days  all  is  still  again,  and  a 
lull  of  exhaustion  follows  till  the  real  business  of  the  contest 
begins  some  while  later  with  the  issue  of  the  letter  of  accept- 
Aiice  in  which  the  candidate  declares  lus  views  and  outlines  his 
policy. 
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A  PREsiDEXTiAL  clection  in  America  is  something  to  whi<^^ 
Europe  can  show  nothing  similar.     Though  the  issues  which  ffl" 
to  be  decitk'd  by  the  election  of  a  Chamber  in  France  or  Ital>> 
or  of  a  House  of  Comnions  in  EngiaiKl,  are  often  far  grav^^r 
than  those  involve<l  in  the  choice  of  A  or  B  to  be  executivi 
chief  magistrate  for  four  years,  the  commotion  and  excitement 
the  amount  of  *' organization,"  of  spealdug,  writing,  telegrap! 
Ing,  and  shouting,  is  incomparably  greater  iji  the  Unitoil  Stateai 
It  is  only  the  salient  features  of  these  contests  that  1  shall 
attempt  to  slcctch,  for  the  detail  is  infinite. 

The  canvass  usually  lasts  about  four  montlis.  It  begins  soon 
after  both  of  the  great  parties  have  chosen  their  candidate,  i.«. 
before  the  middle  of  July;  and  it  ends  early  in  November,  on 
the  day  when  the  presidential  electors  are  chosen  simultane- 
ously in  ami  by  all  the  States.  The  summer  heats  and  the 
absence  of  the  richer  sort  of  people  at  the  seaside  or  mountain 
resorts  keep  down  the  excitement  during  July  and  August ;  i^M 
rises  in  September,  and  l)oils  furiously  through  October.  ^t 

The  first  siep  is  for  each  nominated  candidate  to  accept  his 
nomination  in  a  letter,  sometimes  as  long  as  a  pamphlet,  setting 
forth  his  views  of  the  condition  of  the  nation  and  the  policy 
which  the  times  require.  Such  a  letter  is  metuit  to  strike  the 
kivvnote  for  the  whole  orchestra  of  orators.  It  is,  of  course, 
])ubii3hed  ever>^'here,  extollefl  by  friendly  and  dissected  by 
liostile  journals.  Together  with  the  "platform"  adopted  at 
the  national  party  convention,  it  is  the  ofTidal  declaration  of 
party  principles,  to  be  referred  to  as  putting  the  party  caae, 
no  less  than  the  candidate  himself,  before  the  nation. 

While  the  candidate  is  composing  his  address,  the  work  of 
organization  goes  briskly  forward,  for  in  American  elections 
everything  is  held  to  depend  on  orgamzation.    A  central  or 
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'National  party  coramitt-ee  nominated  by  the  national  conven- 
tion, and  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  State,  gets  its 
iiriembers  together  and  foniu  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the  can- 
l^ass.    It  raises  money  by  appealing  to  the  wealthy  and  zealous 
■nen  of  the  party  for  subscriptions,  and,  of  course,  presses  those 
lAlx)ve  all  who  have  receivetl  something  in  the  way  of  an  office 
[Or  other  gratification  from  the  party '  or  who  expect  sometiiing 
i^'jm  lis  action.    The  chairman  of  this  committee  is  an  impor- 
"iit  personage,  who  exercises  great  power  and  upon  whose  abili- 
i^  much  may  tlepend.     The  treasurer  is  also  always  a  pronii- 
*ent  man.  in  whom  both  energy  and  discretion  are  required. 
ft  Cf»mmunicates  with  the  leading  statesmen  and  orators  of  the 
'y,  an<l  arranges  in  what  district  of  the  country  each  shall 
*  the  stump.     It  Issues  shoals  of  pamphlets,  and  forms  r#  la- 
'Uswith  party  newspapers.     It  allots  grants  from  the  '*cam- 
ign  fund ''  to  particular  persons  and  State  committees,  to  be 
^nt  by  them  for  *' campaign  ])urposes/'  an  elastic  term  which 
ty  cover  a  good  deal  of  illicit  expenditure.    Enormous  sums  are 
liered  and  disbursed  by  this   conmiittee,  and  the  accounts 
•nutted  do  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  answer  all  the  questions 
-y  suggest.     The  committee  directs  its  speakers  and  its  funds 
i«*fiy  to  the  doubtful  States,  those  in  which  eloquence  or  ex- 
P*^»iditure  may  turn  the  balance  either  way.     There  are  seldom 
tlian  six  or  seven  such  States  at  any  one  election,  possibly 
Tr. 

The  efforts  of  the  national  committee  are  secondetl  not  only 

a  Congressional  committee*  and  by  State  committees,  but 

an  infinite  numl>er  of  minor  organizations  over  the*countr>% 

tlie  niral  districts  no  less  than  in  the  cities.     Some  of  these 

''  permanent.     Others  arc  created  for  the  election  alone  ;  and 


'Ab  ft  statute  now  forbids  the  levying  of  Mseesmcnts  for  party  purpose* 
mpmhera  nf  the  Federal  civil  sprviee,  it  is  deeuieil  prudent  to  have  uo  Federal 
on  the  rommittec,  lest  in  dcnuuding  subscriptions  from  his  subordinates 
lid  1rniL«grr-s  the  law. 

wmtributiooB  uswi  to  be  made  by  the  (treat  manufacturing  and  other 
rtions,  partly  txtcaasc  those  who  manaRod  them  thoujsht  thfir  ccirpt»rnto 
intemUt  involvinl  in  thn  suceessof  one  party,  partly  (it  has  boon  rtlleRrd)  hecnuse 
sy  hoped  to  rceoivo  rertain  favors  from  the  party  to  which  they  were  eivins 
iiiioo'  aid.     The  practice  has  dow  been  forbidden  by  a  statute  enacted  by 
in  1907. 

■  {n  IWS  b*ith  parti<!s,  under  the  pro\n8iona  of  a  statute,  returned  the  money 
feet«i    by    their   respective    nationaJ  committees  fur  eh^'tion  purpose.     The 
ublicbn  return  was^  91.655,518  tlic  Democratic  was  $620,644.     These  were 
unusually  small  sums. 
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as  they  contemplate  a  abort  life,  they  make  ft  a  merry  mf- 
These  "eampai^  oluhs,"  which  usually  bear  the  c;i^ 
names,  are  formwl  on  every  imaginable  basis,  Uiat  ol  .. — 
of  race,  of  trade  or  profession,  of  university  afifilJation.    There 
are  Irish  clubs,  Italian  rlubs,  German  clubs,  Scandinavian  pjoha, 
Polish  clubs,  coloured  (i.e.  nepjro)  clubs,  Orange  clubs.    Thw* 
are  young  men's  cIuIjs,  lawyers*  clubs,  dry-tcooda  clubs,  insumncf 
men's  clubs,  shoe  and  leather  clubs.    There  are  clubs  of  Uw 
graduates  of  various  colleges.     Thdr  work  consists  in  canva>i6ing 
the  voters,  making  up  lists  of  friends,  ijp|>onents,  and  doubtfula, 
getting  up  processions  and  parades,  holding  meetings,  and  gen- 
erally "booming  all  the  time.'' 

This  is  mostly  unpaid  labour.     But  there  are  also  tJiWiftands 
of  paid  agents  at  work,  canvassing,  distributing  pamphlets  or 
leaflets,  lecturing  on  behalf  of  the  candidate.     It  is  in  Amc-ric* 
no  reproach  to  a  political  speaker  that  he  receives  a  fee  or  k 
salary.    Even  men  of  eminence  are  permitted  to  receive  not 
only  their  travelling  expenses,  but  a  round  sum.     Formerly  » 
candidate,  unless  possessed  of  popular  gifts,  did  but  little  speak- 
ing.    Latterly  hf  has  W^'n  expected  to  take  the  field  and  atay 
in  it  fighting  all  the  time,  a  terrif)le  strain  on  health  and  voi«. 
He  is  of  course  chiefly  seen  in  the  doulitful  States,  where  he 
speaks  for  weeks  together  twice  or  thrice  on  most  days,  filling 
up  the  inten'als  with  'deceptions''  at  which  he  has  to  shake 
hands  with  hundrefis  of  male  wallers,  and  b<'  present<^d  to  ladi<H 
scarcely  less  numerous.*    The  leading  men  of  the  party  ar«,  erf, 
course,  pressed  into  the  service.     Even  if  tliey  flJslike  and  ha^ 
opposed  Ihe  nomination  of  the  particular  candidate,  party  loj 
and  a  Hvely  sense  of  favours  to  come  force  tliem  to  work 
the  (jerson  whom  the  party  has  chosen.     An  eminent  Iris 
or  an  eminent  Ciennan  uswl  to  !>e  deejne<I  especially  vahial 
for  a  stumping  tour,  because  he  influenced  the  vote  of  his 
trymen.    Similarly  each  senator  Ls  ex7>ected  to  la1>our 
oufily  iii  his  omi  State,  where  presumably  his  influenee  is 
est,  and  any  refusal  to  do  so  is  deemed  a  pointed  <lisapproval  of 
the  candidate. 

The  committees  print  and  distribute  great  quantities  of  cam* 
paign  literature,  pamphlets,  sfieeches,  letters,  leaflets,  and 
can  believe  that  tliis  printed  matter  is  more  servicfulfU'  (lian 

'  8oiD«tiinc«  bo  itunipa  Kluag  »  Uuc  of  rmUroftd,  niAkiug  tcit-Riiriut«  p| 
frmn  tiw  cud  platfurtu  tj  Ui<-  laM  cat. 
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would  be  in  England,  because  a  larger  part  of  the  voters  live  in 
quiet  pounlry  plar^es,  and  like  something  to  reatl  in  the  evening. 
Evpn  novelettes  are  comjwse*!  in  ibe  interests  of  a  candidate, 
wherein  lovers  talk  about  tariffs  under  the  moon.     Sometimes 
a  \(tB  ingenuoud  use  is  made  of  the  press.     On  the  very  eve  of 
t«Ioctioa  of  1880,  too  late  for  a  contradiction  to  obtain  equal 
puhlic'ity,  a  forgwl  letter,  purporting  to  come  from  Mr.  Garfield, 
ati'J  ejq^resaing  views  on  Chinese  inunigration  and  labour  dis- 
iteful  to  the  Pacific  States,  was  lithographed  and  scattered 
►roadcast  over  California  where  it  told  heavily  against  liim. 
Most  constant  and  effective  of  all  is  the  action  of  the  newa- 
Thc  chief  journals  have  for  two  or  three  months  a 
ig  article  recojmnending  their  own  ami  assailing  the 
le  candidate,  with  a  swann  of  minor  editorial  paragraphs 
faring  on  the  election.     Besides  these  there  are  reports  of 
^ches  deUvered,  letters  to  the  editor  with  the  editor's  com- 
lents  at  the  end,  stories  about  the  candidates,  statements  as 
the  strength  of  each  party  in  particular  States,  counties, 
id  cities.    An  examination  of  a  few  of  the  chief  newspapers 
ing  the  two  months  before  a  hotly  contested  election  showed 
^  their  ^'campaign  matter**  of  all  kinds  fonned  between  one- 
and  one-tliird  of  the  total  letterpress  of  the  paper  (excluding 
tisements),  and  this,  be  it  rememlK^ed,  every  day  during 
;  two  months.    The  most  readable  part  of  this  matter  con- 
in  the  reports  of  the  opinion  of  individual  persons,  more 
prominent,  on  the  caiutidate.     You  find,  for  instance,  a 
P*^'agraph  stating  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.,  president  of  such  and 
wch  a  college,  or  Mr.  B.,  the  philanthropist  who  is  head  of  the 
[Y  2  Baok,  or  ex-Oovemor  C,  or  Judge  D.,  has  said  he  thinks 
[the  candidate  a  model   of  chivalric  \*irtue,  or  fit  only  for  a 
jl'lon's  cell,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  he  will  vote  for  or 
against  liim  accordingly.^      Occasionally  the   prominent   man 
j^^  Called  on  by  an  interviewer  and  gives  a  full  statement  of 
f^  views,  or  he  writes  to  a  young  friend  who  has  asked  his  advice 
^  ^  private  letter,  which  is  immediately  published.    The  abun- 

Somrlimo*  ft  sort  of  amnleur  census  In  takrn  of  thp  f>ersonn  ornipied  in 
''"J- l>l»co  iu  auniv  particular  employment.  a»,  of  ilut  profesnont  in  a  purtinular 
'7"*ir*!,  Or  Ih^  rl/rka  in  n  partirulur  wtnro,  thr"«'  being  tnkcn  as  sampler  of  storc- 
*'"  or  \>Totoseorf  gcnorully  or  pcrhap:?  of  paawniffors  in  a  parlour  car ;  and  tho 
l*rty  orgiiu  Iriumpliiintly  rJ.-jim»  (hat  tlircp-fourthH  of  thuir  votoa  will  Iip  cast  for 
"• '■artdirtalo.  Among  the  "throlia  of  Cnnnertii-ul'j*  pulstr."  I  rncoUept  an  psti- 
*'"'**' of  thr  "procliviiipa"  of  th''  workmoc  in  the  WilUmoQtic  miUs  in  that  State. 
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daaceof  these  expressions  or  citations  of  the  opinions  of  pri\'alf 
citizens  supplies  a  curious  evidence  of  the  disposition  of  son» 
sections  in  a  democracy  to  look  up  to  its  intellertual  and  moral 
leaders.  For  the  men  thus  appealed  to  are  nearly  all  pcrsara 
eminent  by  their  character,  ahility,  leaminR,  or  success  in  busi- 
ness ;  the  merely  rich  man  is  citeti  Imt  rarely,  and  as  if  his  opin- 
ion did  not  matter,  thougli  of  course  his  subscription  mny. 
Judges  and  la^x'j'crs,  universit}'  dignitaries  and  literary  men,  are, 
next  to  the  clergy/  the  persons  most  often  quoted. 

The  function  of  the  clerjo'  in  elections  is  very  characloristie 
of  the  country  and  the  occasion.  They  used  during  the  penoJ 
from  1820  to  185<)  to  ^ve  politics  a  wide  berth,  for  noi  only 
would  their  advocacy  of  any  particular  cause  have  ofTendwl  a 
section  among  their  flocks,  but  the  general  sentiment  cond«nnrd 
the  immixture  in  politics  of  a  clerical  element.  The  struggle 
against  slavery,  being  a  moral  issue,  brought  them  into  mon 
frequent  public  activity.  Since  the  close  of  that  struggle  they 
have  again  tended  to  retire.  However,  the  excitoinejit  of  a 
presidential  election  suspends  all  rules ;    and  when  questic«»j 

fecting  the  moral  character  of  the  candidates  are  invoivi 
lerical  intervention  is  deemed  natural.    Thus  in  the  conl 
of  1884,  the  newspapers  were  full  of  the  opinions  of  clernr*] 
men.    Sermons  were  reported  if  they  seemed  to  bear  U] 
the  issue.     Paragraphs  appoaretl  saying  that  such  and  such 
pastor  would  carry  three-fourths  of  his  congregation  with  hit 
whereas  the  conduct  of  another  in  appearing  at  a  mi^oting  o 
behalf  of  the  opposing  candidate  was  much  blamed  by  hi 
flock.     Not  many  ministers  actually  took  the  platform,  tl 
there  was  a  general  wish  to  huve  them  as  chaimien.     But  on< 
tlie  late  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  did  great  execution  b>'  li 
powerful  oratory,  artillery  all  the  more  fonuidable  l>ecauso 
was  turned  against  the  candidate  of  the  party  to  which  he 
through  his  long  life  belongctfl.     Nor  was  there  any  feature 
the  canvass  of  that  same  candidate  more  remarkable  than  thi 
a.ssembly  of  1018  clcrg>'men  of  all  denominations  (including  a 
Jewish  rabbi),  which  gathered  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel 


'An  l^mItu!llt  UmttLrian  rlrrio'niaD  having  written  a  letter  rir 
ciLbdidiitc.  thn  ti^iulinjc  omati  of  (Imt  ruodidate  in  mooriiut  at  it,  n-ii< 
after  nil.  I>r    f'titrkr'n  fiiiirKinaM'A  vot*^  «nia  on  guod  as  Dr   Clarke'*,    to  i^bwl 
it  wms  rvjoinrd  that  Imfirlr<sl9  of  votcn  would  follow  Dr.  Clarke,  and  hut 
b«  offend«d  at  Uibi  diareapoctful  refereaoe  to  htm. 
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New  York,  to  meet  him  and  assure  him  of  their  support  on  moral 
pounda  uaiue<liateiy  before  the  election  day.' 

From  a  class  usually  excluded  from  politics  by  custom  to  & 
eJass  excluded  by  law,  the  transition  is  easy.  Women  as  a  rule 
(setting  aside  the  four  woman  suffrage  WeMem  States)  keep  as 
much  aloof  from  electoral  contests  in  ^Vmerica  as  in  continejital 
Europe,  and  certainly  more  than  in  England,  for  I  have  never 
heanl  of  their  forming  an  organization  to  canvass  the  voters  of  a 
difftrict  in  America,  as  the  (Conservative)  Primrose  League  and 
Ihe  Women's  Liberal  Associations  do  in  England.  Nor  are 
womeii appointed  delegates  from  any  ward  primary,^  as  they  liave 
lately  Iieen  in  several  places  in  England.  However,  the  excite- 
\Jxmii  of  a  close  struggle  sometimes  draws  even  women  into  the 
'Vortex.  Receptions  are  tendered  by  the  ladies  of  each  party  to 
t(»ec:in<liflatc,  and  ai'e  reported  in  the  public  press  as  {Politically 
■ij^ftitioant,  wJiile  among  the  letters  which  appear  in  the  news- 
^P"pers  not  a  few  bear  female  signatures. 

Speuking  and  writing  and  canvassing  are  common  to  elections 
1*11  ovfr  the  world.  What  is  peculiar  to  America  is  the  amazing 
[«''vdi)pment  of  the  "demonstration"  as  a  means  for  raising 
''*thusiiL-«m.  P^^r  three  months,  processions,  usually  with  brass 
|"*fi'ls,  flai^fl,  badges,  crowds  of  cheering  spectators,  are  the  order 
Ji  the  day  and  niglit  from  end  to  end  of  the  country.  The  Young 
Men's  Pioneer  C'lub  of  a  village  in  the  woo<Js  of  Michigan  turns 
hOUt  in  the-  summer  eveniiig;  the  Democrats  or  Republicans  of 
IY^'^^o  or  Pbila<ielphia  leave  their  business  to  march  through 
i^^'«trei'ts  of  these  great  cities  many  thousand  strong. 

When  a  procession  is  ejcceptionally  large,  it  is  called  a  Parade. 
In  Kow  York  City,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1884,  the  business 
^^h  who  supported  Mr,  James  Gillenpie  Blaine  held  such  a 
"^Wonstration.  They  were  organized  by  profession  or  occupa- 
.l^oo:  the  lawyers,  eight  hundred  strong,  forming  one  battalion, 

*OtUf  of   the  rieriral  spf-nkpra  npokn  of   the  opposite  candidate  aa  rpreiving 

[lur  kupptirt  of  "nxni.  Rotimnism,  aud  rolx^Uion."     This  phrase,  einterly  riiusht 

\  and  rt.'p):!ated  by  hostile  m-WiipHpcni,  iDcoiiS(?d  the  Roman  CatlioUcj*  of  New 

I'ork.  and  wa«  uveu  I>pH(  vim!  to  have  turnwl  the  election  ngainat  the  candidate 

whrm'  tiitere«r  the  allitcralioQ  wu  inveated.     NothiofC  so  danserous  aa  a 

■ml. 

*  Women,  however,  have  often  appeared  aa  drle^tea  at  the  conventionn  of 
Pr<ii.iKtri..f.  -^'irty ;  and  there  have  been  instjuiees  in  whieh  they  have  Iwon 
i('  -it^-s  to  a  H<<pultliean  Stato  corivontion  in  Mai«8a«'hii9ett8. 

In  1  '  1  woinea  were  altr-rnatc   dei*'(fat«w  to  the  Repiihliran  ruitiouiil 

livfitliiiu  Iroui  WyoniiiiK.  f'olttraiin,  and  Idaho,  and  in  IOCS  oni*  woiuaii  cam© 
^au  "alternate"  from  Colorado  to  the  Republican  couvontioo. 
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the  dry-goods  men  another,  the  Produce  Exchange  a  third,  tb^ 
bankers  a  fourth,  the  brokers  a  fifth,  the  jewellers  a  sixth,  the 
Petroleum  Exchange  a  seventh,  and  so  on  a//  injinitnm,  Tb'-y 
started  from  the  Buwling-groen  near  the  south  end  of  ManhattJAi 
Island,  and  marchtxi  riglit  up  tlie  city  along  Broadway  to  Mad)* 
wm  S(|uare,  whero  Mr.  Blaine  revnewed  and  addressed  them. 
Rain  fell  incessantly,  and  thr  streets  were  deep  with  mud,  but 
neither  rain  above  nor  mud  below  damped  the  spirits  of  to 
great  army,  which  tramped  steadily  along,  chanting  various 
"campaign  refrains/*  such  as 

."Five.  Fivt',  Five  Cent  Fare;'!' 

but  most  frequently 

."  Blaine,  Blaine.  Jamea  O.  Blaine, 
We  don't  care  a  bit  for  the  rain, 
O  — O  — U  — 0  — UI  — O.'** 

There  were  said  to  have  been  25,000  business  men  in 
rade,  which  was  fdUowetl  soon  after  by  another  more 
laneous   Blaine  parade  of  (>(),(X)()  Rt^publicaus,   as   well  as  (of 
course)  by  counter  j)anwie3  of  Democrats.     A  European,  vrhOij 
8tan<is  amazed  at  the  magnitude  of  these  demonstrations,  is  a] 
t<j  ask  whether  the  result  attained  is  commensurate  ^itb 
money,  time,  and  effort  given  to  them.     His  American  friem 
answer  that,  as  with  advertising,  it  is  not  to  be  sup|X)sed  thi 
shre'wd  and   experienced   men  would  thus  spend  tlieir  motu 
unless  convincKl  that  the  expenditure  wa.s  reproductive, 
parade  anil  proce^ion  business,   the  crowds,   the  torches, 
badges,  the  flags,  the  shoutinc,  all  this  pleases  the  partieipanl 
by  maldiig  them  believe  they  are  effecting  sonif Uiing  ;    it  ii 
presses  the  spectators  by  showing  them  that  other  people  are 
earnest,  it  strikes  the  imaginationof  those  who  in  country  hamli 
rem!  of  the  doings  in  the  great  city.     In  short,  it  kn^ps  up 
"btx>m,"  and  an  .\merican  election  is  held  to  be,  truly  or  falselyj 
largely  a  matter  of  booming. 

If  the  cynical  visitor  smiles  at  these  displays,  he  is  eonBtranii 
to  adrnirt'  tl»e  good-humour  and  good    order  which   prci 

'  Mr.  C'lcvrlttucj  had.  na  Oovpmor  of  \'cw  York  Statr,  vc^IomI  tia  ui 
tiotial  a  hill  mValjllahing  a  uniform  fiUT  of  5  raoU  on  tJic  \i'W  York  Cit)r  «l»* 
viiti'i)  mitrrwdB.  Tltia  act  waa  siipiMMfd  to  have  alipunt«>cl  the  working  Btftfi 
and  ruined  hu  prcstdetitial  proapcctA. 

*  In  tiir  State  clf>ctiona  brld  id  Ohio  thortiy  brfomhand.  the  RctnUiUGMi 
had  been  victorioua,  aod  the  omen  was  gladly  cau^t  up. 
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Neither  party  in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western  States 
dreams  of  disturbing  the  parades  or  meetings  of  the  other.  You 
might  believe,  from  the  acclamations  which  accompany  a  pro- 
cewon,  that  the  whole  population  was  with  it,  for  if  opponents 
aw  present,  they  do  not  hoot  or  hisa,  and  there  are  always 
enough  sympathizers  to  cheer.  During  the  hotly  contested 
deciiuns  of  1880  to  1896,  liardly  any  collisions  or  disturbances 
were  reported  from  California  to  Maine.  Even  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Missouri,  where  tlie  old  iSoutliem  party  is  apt  to  let 
iti  angry  passions  rise  against  the  negroes  and  their  wliite  Re- 
pul»lican  allies,  the  breaches  of  onler  were  neither  numerous  nor 
Bwious.  Over  live-sixths  of  the  Southern  States  perfect  quiet 
prpvailcti.  It  is  true  tiiat  one  party  can  there  count  on  an  over- 
whelming majority,  so  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  the  one  to 
^uOy  nor  any  inducement  for  the  other  to  show  fight.  The 
elwrtionsof  1904  and  1908  were  even  more  tranquil.  If  any 
'listurbances  occurred  an>^vhere  in  the  latter  year  no  notice  of 
won  found  its  way  into  the  pn*ss. 

The  ina.xiin  that  notliing  succeeds  like  success  is  nowhere  so 

cordially  and  consistently  accepted  as  in  America.     It  is  the 

*'ompr-«tone  of  ail  election  work.    The  main  effort  of  Bf  candi- 

**"to'a  of^tors  and  newspapers  is  to  convince  the  people  that 

ymr  side  is  the  -winning  one,  for  there  are  sure  to  bo  plenty  of 

"^^^ers  anxious  to  be  on  that  side,  not  so  much  from  any  ad- 

vnritag^  to  be  gaineil  for  themselves  as  because  reverence  for 

wio  People"  makes  them  beUeve  that  the  majority  are  right. 

Menee  the  exertions  to  prove  that  the  Germans,  or  the  Irish, 

^^  '^ife  working  men  are  going  for  candidate  X  or  candidate  Y. 

"*^cq  fjje  reports  of   specimen    canvasses   showing  that  70 

per  o«*nt  of  the  clerks  in  a  particular  bank  or  80  per  cent  of 

m  i^tofcsj^ors  in  a  particular  theological  college  have  declared 

l^'^^^clves  for  X.     Hence  the  announcements  of  the  betting  odds 

*J'  ^  particular  canriidate,  and  the  assertion  that  the  supporters 

.  ^}e  other  man  who  ha^l  put  large  sums  on  him  are  now  be- 

Pnairig  to  heilgo.^     But  the  best  evidence  to  which  a  party  can 

*Pl»«i^  is  ita  winning  minor  elections  which  come  off  aliortly 

^^iefc  w  It  icroiit  Joal  of  betting  on  clortionK.  «o  mtjoh  that  bribery  ia  oftoa 
'"  'I  Ui  Ijo  prurtiwtl  by  thoM  who  are  hraxily  involvMl.  Th<'  ct-nslitvitiuus 
'J-  ''^'  '      MM-  r^tutis  nrmko  il  un  offenc"  to  K»ve  or  take  &  Ui  on  an  t*li  etinn. 

^'*^^-  uf  10<H  ami  nias  th«'  o.Mn  w.  rr  from  the  fir.-it  on  om;  ctinili- 

*^'.  ,;.. .....  -.  .,  httlt'  fluctuation  duriuu  u  few  wccka,  row  bIuwI>'  but  sltadil^r-  in 

W»  la\our  till  the  end.     TlUa  happfn*-'^  oXao  in  1912, 
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before  the  great  presidential  one.     In  three  states,  Vermool, 
Maine,  and  Oregon,  the  choice  of  a  governor  and  other  Stilt* 
officers  takes  place  in  September,  i.e.  nnthin  two  months  nf  tht 
presidential  contetst.     If  the  State  is  a  safe  one  for  the  Repub- 
licans or  the  Democrata  (as  the  case  may  be),  the  votes  cart 
are  compared  with   those  cast  at  the  last  preceding  similar 
election,  and  the  inference  drawn  that  one  or  other  party  is 
gaining.     If  it  is  a  doubtful  State,  the  interest  is  still  more  kirn, 
and  every  nerve  is  strained  to  carry  an  election  whose  issue  will 
presage,  and  by  presaging  contribute  to,  success  in  the  prt^- 
dcntial  struggle.     Possibly  the  candidate  or  some  of  hih  ablest 
speakers  stump  this  State ;    probably  also  it  is  drenched  with 
money.    The  inferences  from  such  a  contest  may  be  thou^it 
uncertain,  because  State  elections  are  always  complicated  with 
local  questions,  and  with  the  character  of  the  particular  candi- 
dates  for  Stat^e  offices.     But  it  is  a  maxun  among  iHiLiticiaas 
that  in  a  presiilential  year  local  issues  vanish,  the  voters  bein|; 
so  wanned  with  party  spirit  that  they  go  solid  for  their  party 
in  spit€  of  all  local  or  personal  obstacles.    The  truth  of  Uii* 
view  was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Ohio  usetl  often  t<»  return  a' 
majority  of  Democrats  to  Congress  and  hwl  a  D<»ino<'ratic  ma*J 
jority  in  her  own  legislature,  but  for  several  elections  gave 
majority  for  the  presidential  candidate  of  the  R/^pubUcan  fnuty, 
The  eagerness  shown  to  carry  the  October  elections  in  this  grei 
and  then  frtrquently  doubtful  St-ate  use<l  to  Ik-  scarcely  soeimd 
that  disjilayed  in  the  presidontiul   cMtntest.     SheTias  now  (j 
Indiana  likewise)  put  her  fall  elections  later,  and  makes  th( 
coincide  (every  second  term)  with  the  presidential  election, 
order  to  avoid  the  tremendous  strain  which  they  had  IxH'n  forci 
to  l>e-ar.     Before  this  rhange  it  was  often  matte  an  arg:umeTit] 
why  the  party  should  select  its  candidate  from  Ohio,  that  thi 
would  give  a  bett-t^r  chance  of  winning  the  preliminary  cantrr,. 
and  thereby  securing  the  advantage  of  a  presagcful  victory. 

So  far  I  have  described  the  contest  as  one  between 
parties  and  two  candidates  only.     But  it  is  sometimes  coraj 

'  Thf  re  U  a  tourh  of  mjpontitinn  in  thp  vnluo  set  in  Amprim  upon  thr  fti 
inflirittifinA  nf  tfap  pnptilnr  .vntimcnt.  like  thitt  whirh  ni:ti|fi  tlir  R<iriittiu<4  titt»'^-l 
mich  weight  to  the  vol*  of  the  century  first  rullwl  up  to  vnl*-  in  the  cot 
erntariaiix.     It  was  wivcted  by  lot,  p«rrhA|M  not  inerely  bocnune  the  ad^ 
of  etLllintf  Brat  a  century  which  be  miftht  know  Co  be  favouruMc  to  hi|^ 
vi^w  ur  c&Ddidate  wu  too  Errat  a  one  to  bo  Irft  to  thr  presklina  nMciatrst 
but  alan  beoauOT  its  doelaratioo  w«s  thua  docmod  to  bo  an  iudicatioa  ol 
wlU  ol  the  coda  who  governed  the  lot. 
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cated  by  the  appearance  of  other  minor  parties  and  minor  can- 
didates who,  although  they  have  no  chance  of  success,  affect  the 
main  struggle  })y  drawing  oflF  strength  from  one  side  or  the  other, 
la  the  elections  of  1880-1892  the  Prohibitionist  party  and  the 
Greenback  party  each  held  a  national  convention,  nominated 
candidates  for  presidency  and  vice-presidency,  and  obtained  at 
the  polls  a  number  of  votes  far  too  small  to  carry  any  single 
State,  and  therefore,  of  course,  too  small  to  choose  any  presi- 
dential electors,  but  sufficient  to  afTect  the  balance  of  strength 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  two  or  three  of  the 
doubtful  Stat-es.    A  Prohibitionist  candidate  drew  most  of  his 
votes  from  the  Republican  side ;  a  Greenbacker  from  the  Demo- 
cratic :  and  so  more  recently  the  appearance  of  a  Populist  or  So- 
cialist candidate  has  been  supposed  to  injure  the  Democratic  pros- 
pects.   Hence  there  was  apt  to  be  a  sort  of  tacit  alliance  during 
*be  campaign  between  the  Republican  organs  and  the  Labour 
w  Socialist  party,  between  the  Democratic  organs  and  the  Pro- 
hibitionist ;  and  conversely  much  ill  blood  between  RepubUcans 
*fld  Prohibitionists,  between  Democrats  and  Labour  men.    Any 
one  can  see  what  an  opening  for  intrigue  is  given  by  these  com- 
plications, and  how  much  they  add  to  the  difficulty  of  predict- 
ing the  result  of  the  contest.    The  area  of  that  contest  is  a 
continent,  and  in  the  various  regions  of  the  continent  forces 
different  in  nature  and  varying  in  strength  are  at  work 
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Upon  what  does  a  presidential  election  turn  ?    Tlic  presidwj- 
tial  camlidiite  has  a  (loul»le  character.     He  is  put  forwanl  *• 
being  individually  quulifiod  for  the  great  place  of  exe<!uriv**  hea*i 
of  the  nation,  l>ecau.se  he  is  a  man  of  integrity,  energy,  finnm«i. 
intellectual  power,  experience  in  affairs.    He  is  aL*o   nixnn*  ^ 
inende<l  as  a  prominent  member  of  a  great  national  ^a^ty.fl 
inspired  by  its  tratlitions,  devotetl  to  its  principles,  and  preparcJ  ~ 
to  carry  them  out  not  only  in  his  proix^rly  executive  capacity, 
but,  what  is  more  important,  as  virtually  a  third  brajich  of 
legislature,  armed  with  a  veto  on  bills  passwl  by  Congre^ia. 
election  may  therefore  be  advocat<?<l  or  opposed  either  on 
grountl  t>f  his  personal  qualities  or  of  his  political  profcijtfaoiu 
and   party   affiliations.     Here   we   have   a   marked    didcrfnice. 
between  the  American  and  European  systems,  because  in 
land,  and  perhaps  still  more  in  France,  BeJgium,  and  Italy, 
tions  turn  chiefly  on  the  news  of  the  parlies*  secondarily 
the  character  of  individual  leaders,  seeing  that  the  leaili^rH  ftr* 
not  chosen  <hrectly  by  the  i>eople,  but  are  persfjus  who  hK\ 
come  to  the  top  in  the  legislatures  of  those  countrii«,  or  hai 
been  raised  to  office  by  the  Crown.     In  America,  therefore, 
have  a  source  of  possible  confusion  t>etween  issues  of  two  whoti 
distinct  kinds  —  those  which  affect  tlie  personal  quaiiScatioi 
of  the  candidate,  and  those  which  regard  the  prograimno  of 
party. 

Whether,  in  any  given  presidentijil  election,  the  former 
the  latter  class  of  issues  are  the  more  consi)icuous  and  decittiv^ 
depends  partly  on  the  political  questions  which  liapfHMi  to  b 
then  Iwfore  the  people,  partly  on  the  more  or  less  marked  ii 
tlividuality  of  tlie  rival  candiflates.     From  aUnit  1S50  down 
1S7(5,  questions,  first  of  the  extension  of  shivery,   then  of 
extinction,  then  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union,  hml  tii\-idii 
the  nation,  and  made  every  content  a  contest  of  principles 
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I  of  practical  measurcj^.  Since  the  controversios  raised  by  the 
rViriuive  been  aettlod,  there  were,  till  the  Free  Silver  question 
rnMgttJ  in  1896,  few  real  ditYerences  of  political  principle  be- 
Itwecn  the  parties,  and  (juestifinH  of  personal  fitness  therefore 
became  reiutivcly  more  imi>ort4int.  Now  that  Ijoth  currency 
fishes  and  those  raised  by  the  war  witii  Spain  have  subsided, 
the  qualities  of  the  candidates  seem  again  tending  to  be  po- 
teat  factors. 

The  object  of  each  party  naturally  is  to  put  forward  as  many 

good  political  issues  as  it  run,  claiming  for  itself  the  merit  of 

Imving  always  been  on  the  popular  side.    Any  one  who  should 

reari  the  campaign  literature  of  the  Republicans  would  fancy 

they  wore  opposetl  to  the  Democrats  on  many  important 

>iii(a.    When  he  took  up  the  Democratic  speeches  and  pam- 

iPWets,  he  would  be  again  struck  by  the  serious  divergences 

lOelwecn  the  parties,  which,  however,  would  seem  to  arise,  not 

the  points  raistvi  by  the  Republicans,  but  on  other  points 

■Wch  the  Republicans  ha<l  not  referred  to.     In  other  words, 

'e  aim  of  each  parly  Is  to  force  on  its  antagonist  certain  issues 

'hicli  the  antagonist  rarely  accepts,  so  that  although  there  is  a 

^**st  ileal  of  discus.«ion  and  declamation  on  pohtical  topics,  there 

y  few  on  wliich  either  party  directly  traverses  the  doctrines 

other.     Each  pummels,  not  his  true  enemy,  but  a  stuffed 

ire  set  up  to  represent  that  enemy.    During  several  presiden- 

olections  after  that  of  1876.   the  RepulJicans  sought  to 

?  to  the  front  the  issue  of  Protection  verms  Free  Trade, 

'hrch  the  Democrats  sometimes  hesitated  to  accept,  having 

avowed  Protectionists  \^ithin  their  own  ranks,  and  knowing  that 

M»e  bulk  of  the  nation  was  (at  most)  prepared  only  for  certain 

auctions  in  the  tariff.     Thus  while  Republican  orators  were 

^'ocating  a  protective  tariff  on  a  thousiuid  platfonns,  hardly  a 

'^*icrttt  in  those  days  ventured  to  refer  to  the  subject  except 

'}•  saying  that  he  would  not  refer  to  it.     Both  sidles  declared 

[J^wnst  monopolists  and  the  power  of  corporations.    Both  pro- 

to  be  the  friends  of  civil  service  reform,  though  neither 

^»t^l  for  it.     Both  promised  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Ainer- 

^^  all  over  the  world,  to  withstand  Bismarck  in  his  attacks 

■^|nerican  bacon  —  this  was  in  1884  —  and  to  rescue  Ameri- 

i^'ti^ens  from  British  dungeons.     Both,  however,  were  equally 

*U8  for  peace  and  gtxid-will  among  the  nations,  and  had  no 

of  quarrelling  with  any  European  power.     These  appeals 
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and  proftiisioiis  made  no  great  impression  upon  Uie  voters. 
The  American,  like  the  Englishman,  usually  votes  with  his  party, 
right  or  wrong,  and  when  there  in  little  distinction  of  vi<rw 
lietween  the  parties  it  becomes  ail  the  easier  to  stick  to  your 
old  friencLs.  The  Republican  party  still  ha<l  nmch  support 
from  those  who  remembered  that  it  had  saved  the  Union  m 
the  days  of  Secession.  The  Democratic  party  couuiiaiulni  i 
Solid  South. 

The  election  of  1888  was  remarkaWe  for  the  fact  that  the 
victory  of  the  party  which  had  been  defeated  in  1884  «rw 
mainly  due  to  a  personal  intrigue,  a  secret  "deal,"  wliicfa  wbi 
believed  to  have  turned  over  from  the  Democrats  to  the  Repub- 
licans thi?  thirty-eix  electoral  votes  of  New  York  State.  In 
the  contest  of  1892  the  Democrats  imitated  the  Republican 
tactics  of  1884  by  attacking  the  latt^T  party  ui)on  an  issue  (that 
of  the  Feticral  Elections  or  so-cailod  "Force"  Bill)  which  the 
Republicans  had  carefully  avoide<l,  and  which  they  refuHe<l  to 
accept.  Tlae  protective  tariff  did  on  this  occasion  raise  ft 
defiiutc  issue  and  materially  affect  the  result.  But  as  regards 
currency  tjuestions,  profound  and  important  as  tliey  were-,  tki 
"platforms"  of  the  two  great  parties  (hffered  Imt  slightly,  and 
neither  could  command  the  allegiance  to  it-s  j>latform  of  Xhi 
whole  of  its  rank  and  file.  In  particular  the  strange  spectacl 
was  presented  of  a  candidate  avowing  strong  and  clear  \iews,-< 
who  found  hirn.self  in  thi.s  weighty  matter  more  in  aeconlanro 
with  the  l)iilk  of  his  Republican  opponents  than  with  a  laf^^, 
section  of  his  Democratic  supporters. 

In  the  election  of  1896  the  section  last  referred  to  carried 
Democratic  Convention  and  nominat/ixl  its  candidate,  so  thi 
contest  tume<l  u^wn  the  Free  Silver  issue.     Here  there  was 
c»conomic  question   of  capital   imp^irtance,   which  iliviije^l   V 
Repubhrans  from  the  "regular"  Democrats,  for  a  part  of 
Democratic  party,  differing  from  the  majority  on  the  currencyj 
had  broken  away  and  nominate^l  its  own  cundidates  for  prc^ 
dency  and  vice-presidency.     On  this  occasion  campaign  oratoi 
and  literature  were  directed  to  a  tangible  issue.     Ecoixomic  di 
trines  were  forcibly  argued ;  the  intelligence  of  the  eleclom  v 
appealed  to  :  the  contest  was  splendidly  stimulating  and  i*duei 
tive.     In  1000  something  similar  )iapf)ened,  though  the  currenc] 
was  then  a  less  prominent  issue.     In  1904  that  isnue  hail  disai 
peared.    Botli  then  and  in  1908  there  was  u  less  sharp  oppoati< 
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of  contending  doctrines,  and  on  many  points  the  parties  were 
practically  agret<l^  though  one  stated  its  views  in  more  "radi- 
cal" terms  than  the  other,  and  the  Democrats  kept  almost  silent 
on  tariff  questions  while  tiie  Republicans  talked  of  cautiously 
revising  a  scale  of  duties  which  they  lauiletl  as  beneficial. 

When  political  controversy  is  languid,  personal  issues  come 
to  the  front.  They  are  in  one  sense  small,  but  not  for  that 
reason  less  exciting.  Whoever  has  sat  in  any  body  of  men, 
from  a  college  debating  society  up  to  a  legislative  chamber, 
knows  that  no  questions  rai.se  so  much  warmth,  and  are  de- 
bated with  so  much  keeimess  as  questions  affecting  tlie  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  imlividual  men.  TJiey  evoke  some  of 
what  is  best  and  much  of  what  is  worst  in  human  nature.  In 
a  presidential  election  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  discussing  the 
personal  merits  of  the  cantlidates,  l)ecause  much  depends  on 
those  merits.  It  has  also  proved  impossible  to  set  limits  to 
tlie  discussion.  Umnitigatoil  publicity  is  a  conditioD  of  emi- 
nence in  America;  and  the  excitement  in  one  of  these  con- 
tests rises  so  high  tliat  (at  elections  u\  which  personal  i-ssues 
are  prominent)  the  canons  of  decorum  which  American  custom 
at  other  times  ol;.serves,  have  sometimes  Ijeen  cast  aside  by 
speakers  and  jourrmlists.  The  air  is  thick  with  charges,  de- 
fences, recriminations,  till  the  voter  knows  not  what  to  believe. 

These  censures  are  referable  to  three  classes.*  One  used  to 
include  what  was  called  the  camiidate's  "war  record."  To 
have  beeii  disloyal  to  the  Union  in  the  hour  of  its  danger  was  a 
reproach.  To  have  fought  for  the  North,  still  more  to  have  led 
a  Northern  regiment  or  division,  covered  a  multitude  of  sins. 
It  is  the  greati'st  of  blessings  for  America  that  she  fights  so  sel- 
dom, for  in  no  country  do  military  achievements  carr>'  a  candi- 
date farther,  not  that  (hi^  fu-ople  love  war,  for  they  <lo  not,  but 
because  succ't'ss  in  a  sphere  su  remote  from  their  ordinary  life 
touches  their  imagination,  marks  a  man  out  frnin  his  fi-lliiws, 
associates  his  name  with  their  jiassionate  [jutnotism,  gives  him 
a  claim  on  the  gratitude,  not  of  a  party,  but  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  His  prowess  in  repulsing  the  British  troops  at  New 
Orleans   made  Andrew   Jackson   twice    President,    in   spite   of 

•  This  and  the  two  fnllowiiiK  pnnigm.phfl  are  aUownd  to  stand  in  the  text 
because  tiwy  describe  wlmt  happened  in  earlier  elections  and  niight  poasibly, 
givn  Ainiilnr  rondilioiis,  hiippen  aguiii.  But  what  is  said  in  them  does  not 
>ply  to  the  oonteat.'^  from  1S88  <iiiwanU.  for  in  these  there  hnve  boon  coropara- 
tvely  few  and  sligbfattacks  upou  the  churactcr  of  caadidatea. 
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grave  faults  of  tamper  and  judgment.  Some  Indian  akinnhbs 
fix€<l  the  choice  of  tlie  Wliip;  party  in  18*10  ujxin  William  H. 
Harrison,  thoiigli  his  com|>etitor  for  the  noniinivtion  was  Henry 
Clay.  Zai^hary  Taylor  was  known  only  by  his  conduct  of  ihe 
Mexican  War,  when  he  was  electeti  by  the  sanie  party  in  IJtiS. 
The  failure  of  General  (.Jraiit  as  President  in  his  first  term,  a 
failure  which  thnso  who  mi>st  heartily  recoKTUz***!  his  ho&tMl 
and  patriotism  could  not  deny,  did  not  prevent  his  re-electaoa' 
in  1872;  and  the  memory  of  his  services  eame  near  to  givingi 
him  a  third  nomination  in  1880. 

More  serious,  however,  tlian  the  absence  of  a  war  recmd, 
have  been  charges  of  the  second  class—  those  inif»eaching  ibe 
noniinee^s  personal  integrity.  These  few  cantiiilaten  used  to 
escape.  Few  men  can  have  paase<lyears  in  a  8tat€  U^slature. 
or  State  or  city  office,  or  Congress,  without  coining  int-  ■  ' 

with  disreputable  persons,  and  occasionally  finding  Tl-' 
in  situations  capal)ie  of  being  misrepresented.  They  may  havf 
walke<I  warily,  they  may  not  have  swervetl  from  tlu*  palii  of 
rectitude,  but  they  must  have  been  tempted  to  do  so,  and 
requires  no  great  invention  to  add  details  whicii  give  a  bi 
look  to  the  facts.  As  some  men  of  note,  from  whom  bett^ 
things  had  been  expected,  had  lapsed,  a  lapse  by  a  man 
standing  seemed  credible.  It  was  therefore  an  easy  task  ft 
the  unscrupulous  passions  which  a  contest  rouses  to  gather 
rumours,  piece  out  old  though  unproved  stories  of  c< 
put  the  worst  meaning  on  tloubtful  wonls,  and  so  co;;  ; 
damning  impeachment,  wliich  will  be  read  in  party  joui 
by  many  voters  who  never  see  the  defence.  The  worst  of 
habit  of  universal  invective  is  that  the  plain  citizen,  hearii 
much  which  he  cannot  believe,  fimling  foul  imptitations  broi 
even  against  tbose  he  has  cause  to  respect,  despairs  of  sift 
the  evidence,  and  sets  down  most  of  the  charges  to  malice 
"campaign  methods."  while  concluding  that  the  resiflue  is  ab 
equally  true  of  all  politicians  alike.  The  distinction  Wtw 
good  and  bad  men  may  for  many  voters  be  practically  eflfaci 
and  tbe  s|)ectacle  be  presented  of  half  Uio  honest  men  nuppoi 
ing  for  the  headship  of  the  nation  a  person  whom  the  oth* 
half  declare  to  Ih*  a  knave.  Extraviigant  abuse  prmluces  a 
action,  and  makes  the  honi?st  supjxfrters  of  a  candiflnte  def( 
even  his  questionable  acts.  .\nd  thus  the  (confidence  of 
country  in  the  honour  of  its  public  men  was  lowered. 
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Less  frequent,  but  more  offensive,  have  sometimes,  though 
happUy  rarely,  been  tlie  cliarges  ma<le  against  the  private  life  of 
A  lantii.late,  particularly  in  his  relations  with  women.  Ameri- 
can opinion  is  highly  sensitive  on  this  subject.  Nothing  damages 
a  man  more  than  a  reputation  for  irregularity  in  these  relations ; 
notliing  therefore  opens  a  more  promising  field  to  slander^  and 
to  the  coarse  vulgarity  which  is  scarcely  less  odious,  even  if  less 
mendacious,  than  slander  itself. 

Though  these  have  been  the  chief  lieads  of  attack,  there  is 
Dothiug  in  the  life  or  habits  of  a  candidate  out  of  which  materials 
far  a  reproach  might  not  l>e  drawn.  Of  one  it  is  said  that  ho 
is  tw  fond  of  eating;   of  another,  that  though  he  rents  a  pew 

in  Dr.  Y 's  church,  he  is  more  frequently  seen  in  a  Roman 

Catholic  place  of  worship ;  of  a  third,  that  he  deserted  his  wife 

twenty-five  years  ago;  of  a  fourth,  that  he  ia  an  atheist.    His 

private  t'onversatioris  may  lie  reporte<l;  and  when  he  denies  the 

ftport,  third  persons  are  dragged  in  to  refute  his  version.     Nor 

criticism  stop  with  the  candidate  himself.    His  leading 

>rter8  are  arraigned  and  di.«isected.     A  man's  surround- 

•iigs  di)  no  lioubt  throw  some  light  upon  him.     If  you  are 

"nouTi  into  a  library,  you  derive  an  imi)res.sion  from  the  b(K»ks 

fn  the  sliclves  and  the  pictures  on  the  wall;   much  more  then 

\^y  you  be  influenced  by  the  character,  if  conspicuously  good 

]J*"  fvil,  of  a  man's  personal   friends  and   poUtical  associates. 

^^^  such   metiiods   of   judging   nm.st    he    a|jphe<l    cautiously. 

^***ricai»  electioneering  has  now  and  then  carried  them  beyond 

^^nahie  Umits. 

*«€!«;  |)ersonuI  issues  do  not  always  come  to  the  front.  The 
^^idntes  may  both  be  free  from  any  reasonable  possibility  of 
'fOflch.  This  ttnids  to  be  nKtre  anri  more  the  p^se  :  and  there 
[^'  in  fact  l)fM*ri  few  attai*ks  on  personal  character  in  recent 
J-'^ngi  practically  none  in  IIKKS  and  1012. 
''^A'iously,  both  the  integrity  and  the  abilities  of  the  rival 
■■dates  *leserve  to  be  carefully  weighed  by  the  electors 
Cught  to  affect  the  result,  for  the  welfare  of  the  country 
.  ^  l)e  profoundly  affected  by  them.  The  personal  qualities 
-J  ^  President  generally  make  more  difference  to  the  United 
™^^«  than  the  personal  qualities  of  a  prime  minister  do  to 
"^^Un.  Sometimes,  however,  thus  quite  proper  regard  to  the 
P^^^nal  merits  or  demerits  of  the  candidates  has  tended  to 
™^  attention  away  from  politi(*al  chscussions,  and  has  thereby 
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lesseaal  what  raay  be  called  the  cclucationuJ  value  of  the  cam- 
]>aigu.  A  general  olectinn  in  Kngliirnl  sceiiw  bett<;r  caloulaloti 
to  instruct  the  masses  of  the  peoplr  in  the  principles  as  well  a& 
^he  practical  issues  of  politics  than  the  longer  and  generally  I 
hotter  presidential  contest  in  America.  Tlie  average  inU-lli^Dce 
of  the  voter  (excluding  tlie  negrt>es)  is  higlicr  in  America  lijun 
in  Britain,  and  his  faniiharity  not  only  witli  the  piLs^s-words  ami 
catchwords  of  politics,  but  with  the  structure  of  his  own  govern- 
ment, is  much  greater.  But  in  Britain  the  contest  is  primarily 
one  of  programmes  and  not  of  fK^rsons.  The  leatlers  on  ^^■ 
side  are  freely  criticized,  and  peopio  are  of  course  influtnuM 
by  their  judgment  of  the  prime  minister,  and  of  the  persim  who 
will  become  prime  nunist-er  if  the  existing  ministry  be  disnURseti 
Still  the  men  are  almost  always  overshailowed  by  the  principle 
which  they  respectively  advocate,  and  as  invective  ami  |iani> 
gyric  have  already  been  poured  for  years,  there  is  httle  indue 
meat  to  rake  up  or  invent  tales  against  them.  Controvci 
turns  nn  the  needs  of  the  country,  an*I  on  the  measures  wliii 
each  party  puts  fonvard ;  attacks  on  a  ministry  are  levelled 
their  public  aets  instead  of  their  private  characters.  Ainerici 
who  watch  general  elections  in  England  say  that  they  find 
the  speeches  of  English  candi<late3  more  appeal  to  reason 
experience,  more  argument  and  less  sentimental  rhetoric 
in  the  discourses  of  their  own  campaign  orators.  To  such 
general  judgment  there  are,  of  eourne,  many  exceptions, 
campaign  of  1896  was  highly  educative,  and  those  of  1! 
1908,  an<l  1912,  turning  largely  on  economic  questions, 
similarly  valuid)le.  There  have  alwa>'s  U^en  in  the  Uiul 
States  public  speakers  such  as  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beeeher  wa» 
the  days  of  the  Civil  War,  whos<*  \-igorous  thinking  hius  been  b 
the  highest  degree  instructive  as  well  as  stimulative;  and  tl 
oratory  of  English  candidates  is  probably,  regarded  tm  mci 
oratory,  h^ss  effective  than  that  of  the  American  stump. 

An  examination  of  the  causes  which  explain  tliis  iJiflTe 
Ix-longs  to  another  part  of  this  )xK)k.  Here  I  will  only  remark 
that  the  absence  from  British  elections  of  flags,  unifoniM, 
torches,  brass  bands,  parades,  and  all  the  other  appliimccs  an- 
pIoy(>fi  in  America,  for  making  the  peo|)le  "enthuse,**  leaven 
the  firni  more  free  for  ratiomil  discussion.  Add  to  tlus 
whereas  the  questions  discussed  on  British  platforms  ili 
the  last  two  gcnerationB  have  been  mainly  questions  neeil 
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rirpiment.  such  as  that  of  the  corn  laws  in  the  typical  popular 
•  riii^Ie  which  Colxlen  aiui  Bright  and  Villi(*rs  led.  the  most 
icciitiiig  theme  for  an  American  speaker  durinR  a  whole  gen- 
eration was  one-  the  existence  and  extension  of  slavery  — 
which  specially  called  for  emotional  treatment.  Such  subjects 
li.*  the  regulation  of  the  tariff,  competing  plans  of  liquor  logis- 
biiion.  currency  and  lahiour  questions,  the  fiuostion  of  controlling 
or  a^iolishiiiK  Trusts,  are  so  ilifficult  to  sift  thoroughly  before  a 
ixipuiar  audience  that  election  speakers  were  long  tempteil  to 
evade  them  or  to  deal  in  sounding  commonplaces.  Latterly, 
JwH'tvcr,  the  growing  graxnty  of  the  problems  which  the  customs 
ItarifF  and  the  national  currency  present,  has  induce*!  a  note- 
[worthy  change,  a  change  strikingly  apparent  in  1896;  and 
filthougb  these  comjilex  econoniic  topics  are  often  hancHed  with 
Bttle  knowkvige  ami  in  a  declamatory  way,  it  is  a  real  gain  that 
[thp  popular  Tuind  should  be  constantly  directed  to  them  and 
fiomxl  to  think  seriously  about  tliem. 

li  tilt'  presidential  contest  may  seem  to  have  usually  done  less 

por  tiio  formation  of  political  thought  and  diffusion  of  political 

f*nnft'le<i(5e  than  was  to  be  expected  from  tlie  immense  elTort^  ])ut 

'forth  and  the  intelligence  of  the  voters  a<Idresse<l,  it  neverthe- 

jesa  muses  and  stirs  the  public  life  of  the  country.    One  can 

rdly  imagine  what  the  atmosphere  of  American  politics  would 

[without  this  quatlrennial  storm  sweeping  through  it  to  clear 

^^y  stagnant  vapours,  and  recall  to  evcr>'  citizen  the  sense  of 

Wown  responsibililj'  for  the  present  welfare  and  future  great- 

i^s  of  hi>f  coimtry.     Nowhere  does  government  by  the  people, 

in)Ugh  the  people,  for  the  people,  take  a  more  directly  impres- 

^^y  and  powerfully  stimulative  form  than  in  the  choice  of  a 

i»ef  magisirute  by  fifteen  millions  of  citizens  voting  on  one  day. 


CHAPTER  LXXm 


FtTRTHER    OBSERVATIONS    ON    NOMTNATIONS    AND    ELBCTlOSm 


Several  questions  may  have  occurred  to  the  European  re*4cf 
who  has  followed  tl»e  foregoing  account  of  pre&itlential  nomis*', 
tions  and  elections. 

The  most  obvious  is^  How  comes  it  that  a  systenn  of 
nation  hy  huge  party  a.«senihlies  has  grown  up  so  unlike 
thing  which  the  free  countries  of  PJurope  have  seen? 

The  nominating  convention  is  the  natural  and  legitimate  o 
growth  of  two  features  of  the  Constitution,  the  restricted  fi 
tions  of  Congress  and  the  ahscjlute  sovereignty  of  the  peu] 
It  was  soon  perceivciJ  tliat  under  the  rule  of  party,  a  p 
must  be  united  on  its  candidate  in  order  to  have  a  prospect  d 
success.  Tliere  was  therefore  new!  for  a  metho<l  of  selccUog 
the  candidate  which  the  whole  of  a  party  would  reecq^xe  M 
fair  and  entitled  to  respect.  At  first  the  repres*»nt4vtives  <•(  " 
party  in  Congress  assumed  the  right  of  nonunation.  But  it  x- 
presently  felt  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  it,  for  they 
not  been  cJiosen  for  any  such  purpose,  and  the  President  w 
not  constitutionally  responsible  to  them,  but  rather  set  up 
check  them.  \\'hen  the  congressional  caucus  had  he**n  di«4cr< 
ited,  the  State  h^gislatures  tried  their  hands  at  nominati<y 
hut  acting  irregularly,  anfl  with  a  primary  regard  to  local  fi 
ment,  they  failed  to  win  obedience.  The  self-authorized 
sometimes  secret  action  of  both  these  sets  of  persons  c, 
resentment.  It  began  to  be  helrl  that  whom  the  people  were 
to  elect  the  people  must  also  nominate.  Thus  presently 
tumultuous  assemblies  of  active  politicians  were  developed  in' 
regular  reprej*entative  IxKlies,  modelled  after  Congress^ 
giving  to  the  party  in  each  State  exactly  the  same  wdKht  in 
nominating  as  the  State  ix)ssesse<l  in  voting.  The  el«bonUr 
nominuting  scheme  of  prinnirics  and  conventions  wlxich  wa» 
being  corwtructed  for  the  purpose  of  city,  State,  and  conRrw* 
sioual  elections,   was  atJplimd  to  the  election  of  a  President 
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d  the  national  convention  was  the  result.  We  may  call 
an  effort  of  nature  to  fill  thu  void  left  in  America  by  the  ab- 
nee  of  the  European  parliamentary  or  cabinet  system,  under 
vhich  an  executive  is  called  into  being  out  of  the  legiskture 
by  tlie  majority  of  the  iegitilature.  In  the  European  system  no 
single  act  of  nomination  is  necessary,  because  the  leader  of  the 
majority  comes  gra<.luaUy  to  the  top  in  virtue  of  his  owti  strength.* 
In  America  there  must  be  a  single  and  formal  act :  and  this  act 
ust  emanate  from  the  people,  since  it  is  to  them  that  the 
arty  leader,  when  he  becomes  chief  magistrate,  will  be  re- 
sponsible. There  is  not  quite  so  strong  a  reason  for  entrust- 
ing to  the  convention  tlio  function  of  declaring  the  aims  and 
t«nets  of  the  party  in  its  platform,  for  this  might  properly  be 
done  by  a  caucus  of  the  legislature.  But  as  the  President  ia, 
through  his  veto  power,  an  independent  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  moment  of  nominating  him  is  apt  for  a  declaration  of 
the  doctrines  whereof  the  party  makes  him  the  standard-bearer. 
What  have  been  the  effects  upon  the  public  life  of  the  coun- 
try of  this  practice  of  nomination  by  conventions?  Out  of 
Heveral  I  select  two.  PoUtics  have  turned  largely  upon  the 
claims  of  rival  [jersonalities.  The  victory  of  a  parly  in  a  presi- 
dential election 'depends  upon  its  being  unanimous  in  its  support 
of  a  particular  candidate.  It  nmst  tluTcfure  use  every  effort  to 
find,  not  necessarily  the  i)cst  man,  l»ut  the  nmn  who  will  best 
unite  it.  In  the  pursuit  of  liim,  it  is  dislrac'-ed  from  its  con- 
sideration of  the  questions  on  which  it  ought  to  appeal  to  the 
country,  and  may  form  its  views  on  them  hastily  or  loosely. 
The  convention  is  the  only  Ijody  authorized  to  declare  the  tenets 
and  practical  programme  of  the  party.  But  tlie  duty  of  declar- 
in|^  them  is  commonly  overshadowed  by  the  other  duty  of 
chixising  tiic  candidate,  which  naturally  excites  wanner  feelings 
in  the  hearts  of  actual  or  potential  ofticp-hoiders.  Accordingly, 
delegates  are  chosen  by  local  conventions  rather  as  the  partisans 
of  this  or  that  &spirant  than  as  persons  of  political  ability  or 

»  Thp-  noarwt  pamlli-l  to  thr  Anioricnn  nomin«tiiiflt  syRtAm  ia  the  selectiou 
of  Ihcir  leader  by  the  Oppoaition  in  the  House  of  CommonB,  of  which  there  have 
born  only  three  inBtancM,  the  cht>ipe  of  Lord  HnrtinRton  by  the  Lil)*Tftl  mf>mherii 
in  that  Hnuw  in  lk7o,  on  which  occjwion  thf  other  ciiiidifiutcs  \rithdr('w  bc- 
foru  n  vote  wtw.  nwdcd ;  ihr  choicp  of  Sir  Henry  rumpb<'II-Bunnt?miuu  by 
the  lamn  party  in  189H,  on  which  occasion  no  othprctindidntp  app^nrpd  ;  and  the 
choiw  of  Mr.  Law  by  the  Tor>-  pnrty  in  1911.  The  Holcrtion  of  a  prime  minister 
b  th**  act  of  the  Crown.  If  he  flits  in  the  Houao  of  CommonB,  he  naturally  leads 
It ;  if  in  the  otlier  bouse,  he  ohouaott  one  of  his  coUeagUM  to  Inad  in  the  Commooct. 
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moral  weight ;  and  the  function  of  forniukting  the  views  ol 
the  party  may  be  left  to,  and  ill  discharged  by,  men  of  nn 
inferior  type. 

A  further  result  will  have  been  foreseen  by  those  who  haw 
realized  what  tlifse  conventions  are  like.    They  are  monster  pul*- 
lie  meetings.     Bcsitles  tlie  thuusaiid  delegates,  there  are  Minw 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousaiid  s|M'(tators  (tn  the  Qo<jr  luid  iii  thr  gai- 
lerics,  while  at  Chicago  in  ISGO,  there  were  also  Ihousamls  -  Ii 
the  roof.     It  goes  ^vithout  saying  that  such  a  meeting  is  cap 
neither  of  discussing  pohticai  questions  and  settling  a  pobl:<:i. 
programme,  nor  of  dehl>eratoiy  weigliing  the  raei'iU  of  rivxl 
aspirants  for  the  noriiination.     Its  platform  must  lie  presiinted 
to  it  cut  and  dry,  and  iliis  is  the  work  of  a  HroalJ  eomcoittee. 
In  choosing  a  candidate,  it  must  follow  a  few  leaders.*    And 
what  sort  of  leatlers  do  conventions  tend  to  produce?    Two 
sorts  —  the  intriguer  and  the  declaimer.     There  is  the  man  wbo 
manipulates  delegates  and  devises  skilful  combinations.     Th«*n' 
is  also  the  orator,  whose  physical  gifts^  courage,  and  readiness 
enable  him  to  browbeat  antagonists,  overawe  the  chairmsn. 
and  perhaps,  if  he  be  possessmi  of  eloquence,  carry  the  muiti- 
tud<^  away  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm.     For  men  of  wis<l<)m  ami 
knowledge,  not  seconded  by  a  commanding  voice  and  presenoo. 
there  is  no  demand,  and  little  chance  of  usefulness,  in  i\w^ 
tempestuous  halls. 

Why,  however,  it  may  als<j  l>e  asktnl,  should  conventioif-  " 
so  pre-t»minently  temi>estuous,   considering  that  they  arr  '   . 
casual  concourses,  but  consist  of  persons  duly  elected,  and  atp 
governed  by  a  regular  code  of  procedure  ?     The  reason 
l>e  fouml  in  the  f^u■t  that  in  them  ar«*  unit<Ml  the  two  coiw 
tion:3  which  generate  excitement,  viz..  very  large  numbers^ 
important   issues    to   be  determined.     In   no   other    modi 
assemblies'  do  these  conditions  concur.     Modern  dcliberntr 
assemblies  are  comparatively  small  —  the  House  of  Repreaeni 
atives  has  435  memljers ;   the  French  Chamber  f)84  ;   while 

'  Hnmilton  had  acutely  remarked  in  17K8  that  the  larga  an  uMrmhly, 
(TVAter  10  the  powi*r  of  a  few  in  it.     S«»  Vol.  1.  p.  11)5. 

'  In  tiir  anricri!  woHd  thi*  asworobiins  of  Rn-at  dt^ni»>rn»!ir  riljn*  tikiv  At 
or  SymrtjiM*  pn-^-ntrd  !K»th  thtyw*  ronrlition*;    thi'y  hiiH  lurifc  nuniltm 
lUtii  altxicMt  unliniitcd  powrn.     But  they  were  at  any  rule  |MTiuafii-itt  luxji 
aeeustonim)  to  riiei>t  fn-gueiit)y.  ront|M>iwd  uf  nirn  who  knew  onr  ntiothnr, 
re(ip4Vtf<d  certahi   IcudiTu,   tind  Hppliiti<]i<<l   the  untr  orntoni.     The   Anieri* 
cofivrntfoD  oonmnU  nf  men  who  come  together  oaec  only  in  thi'i/  Uvea, 
then  for  a  wwk  or  Iqm. 
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the  British  House  of  Commons  there  is  sitting  spare  for  only  400. 
Large  popular  gntlierings,  on  tlie  other  hand,  such  as  mass 
nH'etm^.  a.ro  excitable  in  virtue  of  their  size,  but  have  nothing 
J^dplmt  pa.s8  reKolutions,  and  tliere  is  seldom  controversy  over 
btnyiuse  such  meetings  are  attended  only  by  those  who 
'Ipeo  with  the  summoners.  Hut  a  national  convention  consists  of 
moreilian  about  one  thousand  delegates,  as  many  alternates,  and 
eomp  fourteen  thousand  spectators.  It  is  the  hugcst  mass  meet- 
ing tlie  world  knott's  of.  Not  only,  therefore,  does  the  sympathy 
of  aumljors  exert  an  unequalled  force,  but  this  host,  far  larger 
than  the  army  with  whteli  the  CI  reeks  conquerefl  at  Marathon. 
l»a»  ail  issue  of  the  liighest  and  most  e.xeiting  nature  to  decide, 
wiissuf?  which  quickens  the  pulse  even  of  those  who  read  hi  cold 
i)liifxl  Ilft/'r\^'a^ds  how  the  votes  fell  as  the  roll  of  States  was 
called,  anrl  which  thrills  those  who  see  and  listen,  and,  most  of 
^i  those  whn  are  themselves  concernefl  as  delegates,  ^^ith  an 
intensity  of  emotion  surpassing,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
»f  the  iswue,  that  which  attemis  the  finish  of  a  well-contested 
"09X  ruce.  If  you  wish  to  realize  the  passionate  eagerness  of 
*n  American  convention,  take  the  House  of  Commons  or  the 
Frtuch  Chamber,  during  a  division  which  is  to  decide  the  fate 
•^  a  mini.st ry,  and  a  f>olicy,  and  raising  tlie  numbers  present 
tventy-fold,  imagine  the  excitement  twenty-fold  hotter.  Want- 
ing lliose  wonflerful  scenes  which  a  great  debate  and  division 
^  I^arliftment  provide  the  English  with,  America  has  evolved 
i*"iprH  not  less  dramatic.  The  contrast  between  the  two  coun- 
wiea  is  perhaps  mo.st  marked  iu  this,  timt  in  Parliament  the  strife 

"^wcen  two  parties,  in  an  American  convention  between  the 
'Ihprpnts  of  different  leaders   l>elonging  to  the  same  party. 

•*  flight  have  expectf^l  that  in  tlie  more  democratic  country 
""■">?  would  turn  upon  principles,  less'upon  men.  It  is  exactly 
^  other  way.  Tlie  struggle  in  a  convention  is  over  men,  not 
^  principles, 

^ese  considerations  may  sen'e  to  explain  to  a  European  the 

^'^aiig^*  phenomena  of  a  convention.     But  liis  inquiry  probably 

U  itself  to  the  electoral  campaign  which  follows.     "AVhy,* 

Es,  "is  the  contest  so  much  longer,  more  strenuous,  and  more 

►fhing  than  the  congressional  elections,  or  than  any  election 

^niggip  in  Europe,  although  Europe  is  agitated  by  graver  prob- 

than  now  occupy  America?     And  why  <ioes  u  people  ex- 

^'^^y  so  cool,  self-contained,  and  unimpulsive  as  the  American 
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work  itself  up  into  a  fever  of  enthusiasm  over  an  iaaue  vlikb 
may  not  be  prnnanpiitly  important  between  two  men,  ndlhtf 
of  whom  will  da  much  good  or  can  do  rniich  harm  ?  " 

The  length  of  the  contest  is  a  survival.  Tlie  Americans  them- 
selves regret  it,  for  it  sadly  interrupts  both  business  and  pl»»* 
ure.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  communication  was  dilfiruit 
over  a  rough  and  thinJy  settled  country,  several  months  wwe 
needed  to  enable  the  candidates  and  their  orators  to  go  round. 
Now  railways  and  telegraphs  have  drawn  the  continent  so  much 
together  that  five  or  six  weeks  would  be  sufficient.  That  the 
presidential  election  is  fought  more  vehemently  than  congret^ 
sional  elections  seems  due  to  its  coming  only  half  as  often ;  lo 
the  fact  that  the  President  is  the  dispenser  of  Federal  patronage. 
and  to  the  habit,  formed  in  days  when  the  President  was  iha 
undoubted  head  of  the  party,  and  liis  action  in  foreign  aflain 
might  be  of  transcendent  importance,  of  looking  on  his  electi 
as  the  great  trial  of  party  strength.  Besides,  it  is  the  choice 
one  officer  by  the  whole  country,  a  supreme  political  act  in  whi 
every  voter  has  a  share,  and  the  same  share  ;  an  act  which 
the  whole  of  the  party  in  all  of  the  States  with  the  sense  that  i 
feeling  and  thinking  and  willing  as  one  heart  and  mind, 
simultaneity  of  effort,  this  concentration  of  interest  upon 
person  and  one  polling  day,  gives  to  the  struggle  a  sort  of 
not  to  \ye  looked  for  where  a  numl>er  of  elections  of 
persons  arc  going  on  m  as  many  different  spots,  nor  always  at  the 
same  time.  In  congressional  elections  each  constituency 
to  think  first  of  itself  and  its  own  candidate.  In  the  presidcn 
elections  all  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  same  figure  ;  the  same  person 
aR  well  as  political  issue  is  presente<l  to  the  nation.  Each  polling 
district  in  a  State,  each  State  in  the  Union,  emulates  every  other 
in  the  efforts  it  puts  forth  to  carry  the  party  ticket. 

To  explain  why  the  hani-headed,  self-poasesseil  American 
so  wild  with  excitement  at  election  times  is  a  more  diffi 
task.  See  what  the  facts  are  :  From  Abraham  Lincoln's  rc-^-j 
tion  in  IStJ^l  down  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
not  l>een  a  single  presidential  candidate  (always  excepting  C 
CJrant)  of  whom  his  friends  could  say  that  he  had  done  any-* 
thing  t<>  conmiand  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  Some  of  theM 
candidates  had  been  skilful  party  leaders,  others  had  serred 
with  credit  in  the  Civil  War.  None  could  be  called  distinguiabed 
in  the  sense  in   which,  I  will  not  aay,  Hamilton,  Jeffenoo, 
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Maphall,  Webster,  but  J.  Q.  Adams,  Clay,  Benton,  Calhoun, 

SeM-ardf  Stanton,  and  Chase,  were  distinguished  men.     To  avoid 

recent  events  lot  us  go  back  to  Mr,  Blaine  and  Mr.  Clevektnd  in 

ibe  election  of  1884.     One  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 

WM  a  skilful  debater  in  Conffresi,  effective  on  a  platform,  a 

man  socially  attractive,  nrvcr  forgetting  a  face  or  a  scr\ice. 

The  other  had  made  a  shrewd,  ui^right,  and  courageous  Mayor 

of  Buffalo  and  Governor  of  New  York  Stat:.     Compare  the 

fprvic^s  rendered  to  the  countrj'  by  thera,  or  by  any  other 

candidate  of  recent  times,  with  those  of  Mazzini,  Giuibaldi, 

CVour.  and  Victor  Emmanuel  to  Italy,  of  Bismarck   and 

to  Germany,  even  of  Thiers  and  Gambetta  to  France 

licr  hour  of  peril.     Yet  the  enthusiasm  shown  for  Mr.  Blaine 

■eems  to  have  drawn  out  the  precious  fluid  at  a  higher 

ture  than  his  rival),  the  demonstrations  made  in  his 

honour  wherever  he  appeared,  efjualled  anything  done,  in  their 

»pveral  countries,  for  these  heroes  of  Italy.  Germany,  or  France. 

Aafor  Englnnfi,  where  two  great  poUtical  leaders,  towering  far 

•l^vp  their  fellows,  excited  during  many  years  the  warmest 

•'Imiration  and   the  bitterest   dislike  from  friends  and   foes, 

inia^ne  eight  hundred  English  barristers  turning  out  from  the 

Teinpln  and  Lincoln's  Inn  t^^  walk  in  slow  procession  from  Lon- 

**n  Bridge  to  South  Kensington,  shouting  themselves  hoarse 

'or  Glfulstone  or  Disraeli ! 

^  attempting  an  exjjlanation,  I  will  take  the  bull  by  the 

Jionis,  and  ask  whether  the  world  is  right  in  deeming  the  Ameri- 

^^^  4  cool  and  sober  pcy)ple  ?     The  American  is  slirewd  and 

I     fc*tt  his  passion  mddom  obscures  his  reason ;    lie  keeps  his 

k^HfcUi  moments  when  a  Frenchman,  or  an  Italian,  or  even  a 

^^Bfcn,  would  lose  it.     Yet  he  is  ala<^  of  an  excital)le  temper, 

viln  emotions  capable  of  being  quickly  and  strongly  stirred. 

That  tlipi^  ja  ^q  contra<liction  between  these  qualities  appears 

j     "^^  the  case  of  the   Scotch,  who  are  both   more   logical  and 

■p**"*  Cautious  in  affairs  tl»an  the  English,  but  are  also  more 

^J^^iusjoatic,  more  apt  to  be  swept  away  by  a  passionate  move- 

HP^^-^   Moreover,  the  Americans  like  excitement.     They  like  it 

^^^  it«  own  sake,  and  go  wherever  they  can  find  it.    They  aur- 
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*'b  Walter  Scott  rerniirkA  of  Edinburicli  early  in  the  eighU'onth  century, 
'*'  inoli  was  nne  nf  th*-  fiorrfat  in  P.uropc.     Thy  history  of  tho  Covcuant 
II^KduwnwarHn  ih  full  of  epUodos  which  indicftte  how  much  more  excitable 
'^^h  Ihno  Enflli»h  blood. 
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render  themselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  pleasure  thr 
willingly  because  it  is  comparatively  rare,  and  rojieves  the  Imi 
tenor  of  their  ordinary'  life.     Add  to  this  the  further  dt^iij^ 
which  lliey  find  in  any  form  of  competition.     The  passion  whkfc 
in  England  expres-ses  itself  in  the  popular  eagerness  over  a 
race  or  a  horse  race^  extends  more  widely  in  America  to  vw 
kind  of  rivalry  and  struggle.    The  presidential  election,  in 
two  men  are  pitted  against  one  another  over  a  four  month 
(M>urse  for  the  great  prize  of  |x>litics,  stirs  them  like  any  otli* 
trial  of  strength  and  speed ;    sets  them  betting  on  the  L*rtir, 
disposes  them  to  make  efforts  for  a  cause  in  which  their  dccj 
feelings  may  be  little  engaged. 

Thene  tcndcnci€\s  are  intensifietl  by  the  vast  area  over 
the  conte-st  extencU,  and  the  cnomious  multitude  that  bean 
pari  in  it.  The  American  imagination  is  peculiarly  sensiti^T 
the  impression  of  great  size.  *' A  big  thing"  is  their  habitt 
phrase  of  admiration.  In  Europe,  antiquity  is  what  ehiefl>'  wi 
mands  the  rt\spcct  of  some  minds,  novelty  what  rousts  the 
terest  of  others.  Beyond  the  Atlantic,  the  sense  of  immenalj 
the  sense  that  the  same  thought  and  purpose  are  animati 
millions  of  other  men  in  sympathy  with  hhasi^lf,  lifts  a 
out  of  himself,  and  sends  him  into  transports  of  eag(*nMS8 
aeal  about  things  intrinsically  small,  but  great  througli 
volume  of  human  feeling  they  have  attracte<i.  It  is  not 
profundity  of  an  idea  or  emotion,  but  its  lut-eral  extuofiic 
which  most  quickly  touches  the  American  imagination.  Ft 
one  man  who  can  feel  the  former,  a  hutidreti  an*  struck  by 
latter  ;  and  he  who  deacril>es  America  must  remember  that 
has  always  to  think  first  of  the  masses. 

These  considerations  may  help  to  explain  the  disproportit 
that  strikes  a  European  between  the  merits  of  the  prct^dentii 
candidate  and  the  blazing  enthusiasm  which  he  evokes^  It 
not  really  given  to  him  as  an  individual,  it  is  given  to  the 
personified  in  him,  l>ecause  he  iK'ars  it«  banner,  and  it^  fer\^ 
is  due,  not  even  so  much  to  party  pat^ion  as  to  the  impi 
sionist  character  of  the  p<»ople.  who  tlesire  to  be  excited, 
to  demonstrate,  desire,  as  English  undergraduatjos  say,  **to 
with  the  boat.s,"  and  cheer  the  efforts  of  the  rowers.  As 
the  details  of  the  dtMuonst  rat  ions,  tiie  parades  and  rerrptii 
the  badges  and  briiss  band-t  and  triumphal  arches,  any  one 
understand  why  the  masses  of  the  people  —  those  who  in  Ei 
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■would  be  called  the  lower  rniddle  and  working  classes  —  should 
relish  these  ibiug;!,  which  break  the  monotony  of  their  lives, 
Mid  pve  tliem  a  sense  of  personal  participation  in  a  great 
nujvwneut.  Even  in  London,  least  externally  picturesque 
ttwuig  European  cities,  when  the  working  men  turn  out  for 
a  Hyde  Park  meeting  tJiey  come  marshalled  in  companies 
uiuJer  the  baimers  of  their  trade  unions  or  other  societies, 
fanT.inji  dovicos,  anil  preceded  by  music.  They  niake  a  some- 
wluii  scrubby  show,  for  England  does  not  kno^v  how  to  liglit 
M\i  the  iluhiei^  of  her  skies  and  streets  by  colour  in  costume 
or  variety  in  design.  But  the  taste  for  display  is  there  as  it  is 
in  human  nature  everywhere.  In  England,  the  upper  class  is 
fihy  of  joiiung  in  any  such  "functions,"  even  when  they  have 
ft  rdipotiK  tinge.  Its  fastidiousness  and  sense  of  cla^s  dignity 
ftrt  ofTended.  Rut  in  America,  tiie  sentiment  of  equality  is  so 
|P«TVAiling  that  the  rich  and  cultivated  do  not  think  of  acom- 
j'tg  Ihc  popular  prfH-es.'iion  ;  ^>r  if  some  do  feel  sxich  sconi,  they 
Ire  I'arpful  to  conceal  it.  The  habit  of  demonstrating  with 
wiridft  and  banners  and  emblems  was  formed  in  ilays  when  the 
Bpper  class  was  very  small,  and  would  not  have  dreamt  of 
•tjuiding  aloof  from  anx'thing  whieh  interested  the  crowd ; 
*nd  «ow.  when  the  rich  and  cultivated  have  grown  to  be  as 
numerous,  and,  in  most  respects,  as  fastidious  as  the  parallel 
f['is8  in  Europe,  the  habit  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  sliakcn. 
Nobody  thinks  of  sneering.  To  do  as  the  people  do  is  a  tribute 
to  the  people's  majesty.  And  the  thousand  lawyers  who 
^>utcd  ".James  G.  Blaine,  0-hi-o,"  as  they  marched  through 
tht;  Oct<)])er  mud  of  Broadway,  had  no  more  sense  that  they 
^'^^  making  thi-niselves  ridiculous  than  the  European  noble 
^ho  W;ki^  with  reiK'Uted  otH'isjuiees  out  of  the  presence  of  his 
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As  trees  are  known  by  thoir  fruits,  and  as  different  sysUsai 
\  of  government  evidently  tend  to  produce  dilTerent  typ«  of 
Vstatesmanship,  it  is  pertinent  to  our  examination  of  the  Amcrv 
Ican  party  system  to  inquire  what  are  the  kinds  of  stattifioun 
phiuh  it  engenders  atul  ripeas  to  maturity.  A  democraAX, 
more  perliaps  tliun  any  other  fcjrm  of  government,  needs. 
men  to  leml  and  in-spire  the  p^ple.  The  exeellenee,  thei 
of  the  methods  demo<Taey  employe  may  fairly  enough  be  t&i 
by  the  excellence  of  the  Htatesmen  whom  these  methods 
forth.  Europeans  are  wont  t-o  go  farther,  and  reason  from  I 
character  of  the  statesmen  to  the  character  of  the  pet^ple 
convenient  process,  because  it  seems  easier  to  know  the  caret'i 
and  judge  the  merits  of  persons  than  of  nations,  yet  onn  m 
universally  applicable.  In  the  free  <'ountriea  of  Europe,  tl 
men  who  taki'  the  lead  in  pul>lic  affairs  may  l>e  deejne<J  fi 
8pe<»imeiis  of  its  best  talent  and  cliaracter,  an(i  fair  t>7>es. 
sjbly  of  the  virtuc»8  of  the  nation,  though  the  temptatiomt 
politics  are  great,  certainly  of  its  practical  gifts.  But  in  t^ 
sorts  of  countries  one  cannot  so  reason  from  the  statesmen 
the  masses.  In  despotic  ni(tnarchie.s  the  minister  is 
merely  the  king's  favourite,  who  has  risen  I>y  unworthy  art^, 
or,  at  any  rate,  not  by  merit.  And  in  a  <lcmocracy  where  bii 
and  education  give  a  man  little  advantage  in  the  race,  a  polili 
cal  career  may  have  become  so  unattractive  as  compareti  wil 
other  pursuits  that  the  6nest  or  most  ambitious  spirits  do  m 
strive  for  its  prizes,  but  generally  leave  them  to  men  of 
second  order. 

This  second  case  is,  as  wc  have  seen,  to  some  extent  the  case 
America.     We  must  not  ilierofore  take  her  statesmen  as  types 
of  the  highest  or  strongest  American  manhtKnl.    The  natioi 
qualities  come  out  fully  in  them,  but  not  always  in  their  h 
form.    I  speak  of  the  generations  that  have  grown  up  since 

2;^ 
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^eat  men  of  the  Revolution  epoch  died  off.  Some  of  those 
men  were  the  peers  of  the  best  European  statesmen  of  the  time  : 
one  of  them  rises  in  moral  dignity  above  all  his  European  con- 
temporaries. The  generation  to  which  J.  Q.  Adams,  Jackson, 
Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Bent^on  belonged  is  less  impres- 
sive, perhaps  because  they  failed  to  solve  a  question  which 
tnay  have  l>een  too  hard  for  any  one  Ui  solve.  Yet  the  men  I 
have  mentioned  were  striking  personalities  who  woul<i  have 
made  a  figure  in  any  country.  Few  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
third  or  Civil  War  period  enjoyed  more  than  a  local  reputation 
when  it  began,  but  in  its  course  several  of  theni  developed  re- 
markable powers,  and  one  became  a  national  hero.  The  fourth 
generation  is  now  upon  the  stage,  and  it  is  too  soon  to  attempt 
to  conjecture  the  place  they  will  hold  in  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity. Only  a  few  who  belong  to  it  have  as  yet  won  high  fame. 
The  times,  it  Ls  remarked,  are  comparatively  quiet.  What  is 
wanted  is  not  so  much  an  impassioned  popular  leader  or  a  great 
philosophic  legislator  as  men  who  will  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  with  skill  and  rectitude,  and  who,  fortified  by  care- 
ful study  and  observation,  \v\\l  gnippic  uilh  the  economic  prob- 
lems which  the  g^o^^'th  of  the  country  makes  urgent.  While 
admitting  this,  we  must  also  ascril^e  something  to  the  character 
of  the  party  system  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  unfavourable  to 
the  development  of  the  finest  gifts.  Let  us  note  what  are  the 
types  which  that  system  displays. 

In  such 'countries  as  Englantl,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
there  is  room  and  need  for  five  sorts  of  statesmen.  Men  are 
wantetl  for  the  management  of  foreign  and  colonial  policy,  men 
combining  the  talents  of  a  diplomatirst  with  a  wide  outlook  over 
the  world's  horizon.  The  needs  of  social  and  economic  reform, 
grave  in  old  countries  vaXh  the  mistakes  of  the  pa-^t  to  undo, 
require  a  second  kind  of  statesman  with  an  aptitude  for  con- 

Cictive  legislation.  Thirdly  there  is  the  administrator  who 
manage  a  department  with  <liligence  and  skill  and  economy. 
Fourthly  comes  the  parliamentary  tactician,  whose  function  it 
is  to  understand  men,  who  frames  cabinets  and  is  dexterous  in 
humouring  or  spurring  a  representative  assembly.^  Lastly  we 
have  the  leader  of  the  masses,  who,  whether  or  no  he  be  a 

'  Eofdishmt'n  will  tliiiik  of  the  men  who  framed  the  new  Poor  Law  of  1S34 
^pvpArimenn  of  th**  sMvind  clnM,  of  Sir  G.  C  Lewi»  ftj»  :i  spfvimen  of  the  third, 
(t«ord  Pai.ikonton  na  a  spocinipn  of  the  fourth.  The  aptitudes  of  the  third 
^k1  fourth  were  united  in  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
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skilful  parliamentarian,  thinks  rather  of  the  country  than  of 
chamber,  knows  how  to  watch  and  rouse  the  filings  of 
multitude,  and  rally  a  great  party  to  the  standard  which  h« 
bears  aloft.  The  first  of  these  has  no  iiei?d  for  elotjuence;  the 
second  and  tliird  can  get  on  without  it ;  to  the  fourth  it  i* 
almost,  yet  not  absolutely,  essential ;  it  is  the  hfe  breadi  oi 
the  fifth. » 

y\  Let  us  tiu-n  to  America.  In  America  there  are  few  occasions 
JUor  the  first  sort  of  statesmen,  while  the  condition's  of  a  FrderJ 
(government,  with  its  limited  legislative  sphere,  are  unfavour 
to  the  second,  as  frequently  changing  cabinet*  are  to  the  tli  .-^ 
It  is  chiefly  for  persons  of  the  fourth  and  fifUi  classea  we  dju-t 
look.  Persons  of  those  classes  we  shall  find,  but  in  a  diiT«T' n: 
shape  and  guise  from  what  they  would  assume  iu  Eui"i>.. 
American  politics  seemed  in  the  end  of  last  century  to  be  U'tid- 
ing  to  the  production  of  two  t>^x's,  the  one  of  whom  may  be 
called  p(tr  excellence  the  man  of  the  desk  or  of  the  legisJaturc, 
the  other  the  man  of  tht?  convention  and  the  stump,     l 

.   resemble  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  our  European  tj'pes.  but 

^  instructive  differences. 

The  first  of  these  types  is  usually  a  shrewd,  eool,  lianl-iitu  1»<I 
man  of  business.  He  is  such  a  man  as  one  would  find  suca-v- 
ful  in  the  law  or  in  commerce  if  he  hail  applied  his  faridiii 
to  those  vocations.  He  has  mastly  b<!<'n,  is  often  .still,  a  pi 
tising  counsel  and  attorney.  He  may  lack  imagination 
width  of  view ;  but  he  has  a  tight  grip  of  facts,  a  keen  insii 
into  men,  and  probably  also  tact  in  dealing  with  them. 

I  he  has  come  io  the  front  shows  him  to  ix)sse8S  a  resolute 
tenacious  will,  for  without  it  he  must  have  been  trodden  doi 
in  the  fierce  competition  of  a  p*)litioal  career.     His  ind< 
dence  is  limited  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  step  with  his 
for  isolated  action  counts  for  little  in  .Vmerica,  but  the  tend< 
to  go  with  one's  party  is  so  inbred  there  that  a  man  f««U 
humiliated  by  waiving  his  private  views  than  would  \ve  the 
in  Kurope.     Such  compliance  does  not  argue  want  of  sli 
As  to  what  is  called  "culture,"  he  has  oft**n  at  least  a  suscepti^ 
l)ility  to  it,  with  a  wish  to  acquire  it  which,  if  he  has  risen  ft 
humble  bc^nnings,  may  contrast  oddly  with  the  sup<fffi< 

'  It  HK^  hnrdly  ho  Niiii  thnt  ttm  chnmrtfKsiir  attriliut«*  of  Xhm 
ty|H<«  lire  oftrti  found  unitnl  in  the  aamc  per»jn :  iiidwd  do  oHIa  e^n 
who  doc*  DOC  poinbinv  nt  Ivosi  two  of  tba  /our  latter. 
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rouglme66  of  hia  manner.  He  is  a  ready  and  effective  rather 
than  a  polished  speaker,  and  is  least  agreeable  when,  forsaking 
Ik  fiolid  ground  of  his  legal  or  administrative  knowletige,  he 
attmpU  the  higher  flights  of  eloquence. 

Such  a  man  does  not  necessarily  make  his  first  reputation  in 

an  assembly.     He  may  begin  as  governor  of  a  State  or  mayor 

of  a  large  city,  and  if  he  earns  a  reputation  there,  can  make 

pretty  sure  of   going  on  to  Congress  if  he  d*?sires  it.     In  any 

case,  it  is  in  adinirustration  and  the  legislative  work  which 

with  administration  that  he  wins  his  spurs.    The  sphere 

of  local  government  is  especially  fitted  to  develop  such  talents, 

aod  to  form  that  peculiar  quality  1  have  been  trying  to  cleHcribe. 

It  makes  able  men  of  affairs ;    men  fit  for  the  kind  of  work 

which  needs  tlie  combination  of  a  sound  businesss  head  and  the 

^powrer^f  working  along  with  others.     One  may  go  further  and 

tbatihis  talent  is  the  sort  of  talent  which  during  the  last 

:entury   has   been    most   cliaracteristic   of   the   American 

>ple.    Their  greate^st  achievements  have  lain  in  the  internal 

;\'eloproent  of  their  country  by  administrative  shrewdness, 

I'tagcuiiity,  promptitude,  and  an  unequalled  dexterity  in  applying 

ihe  ijfiuciple  of  association,  whether  by  means  of  private  cor- 

iporatioiid  or  of  local  public  or  quasi-public  organisms.     These 

autional  characteristics  reappear  in  Federal  politics,  not  always 

[•'^companied  by  the  largeness  of  vision  and  master}-  of  the  politi- 

and  economic  sciences  which  that  wider  sphere  demands. 

^^^  t>T)e  I  describe  is  less  brilhant  than  those  modem  Europe 

learned  to  admire  in  men  hke  Bismarck  or  Cavour,  per- 

^P9    one  may  add,   Tisza  or   Minghetti   or  Castelar.    But 

^'^   tlie  conditions  required   for  the  rise  of  the  last-named 

'*^n  (|q  j^jji  pjjjg^  jjj  ^Vmcrica,  nor  is  her  need  for  them  pressing. 

^^Hca  would  have  all  she  wants  if  such  statesmen  as  I  have 

''■'"ibed  were  more  numerous  ;    and  if  a  philosophic  mind, 

*abl^  of  taking  in  the  whole  phenomena  of  transatlantic 

■^^^y,  and  propounding  comprehensive  sohitions  for  its  prob- 

Jf*^>  Were  more  common  among  the  best  of  them.     Persons  of 

^    tj-pe  have  hitherto  been  most  frequently  found  in  the 

^t*»,  to  which  they  usually  rise  from  the  House  of  Repre- 

^^atjves  or  from  a  State  legislature.     They  are  very  useful 

^^' ;  indeed,  it  is  they  who  gained  for  it  that  authority  which 

j?^K  enjoyed  but  is  now  fast  losing. 

The  other  kind  of  statesman  is  the  product  of  two  factors 
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which  give  to  American  poLtics  their  peculiar  character,  vi«.. 
an  enormous  multitude  of  voting  citizens,  and  the  existence  oi 
a  wonderful  network  of  party  organizations  for  the  purpose  oi 
selecting   and   carrying  candidat<*5   for  office.    Tc    nove  tl^^ 
masses,  a  man  must  have  the  gifts  of  oratory ;   to  rule  part  5 
committees,  he  must  be  a  master  of  intrigue.    The  stump  art<i 
the  committee-room  are  his  sphere.     There  is  a  groat  deal  o^ 
campaign  speaking  to  be  done  at  State  elections,  at  congree*^ 
sional  elections,  above  all,  in  presidential  canlpaigns.     It  doce^ 
not  floiv  in  such  a  perennial  torrent  as  in  England,  for  Engl 
has  since  1876  become  the  most  speech-flooded  coimtry  in 
world,  but  it  is  more  copious  than  in  France,  Italy,  or  Germany. 
The  audiences  are  less  ignorant  than  those  of  Europe,  but  th 
critical  standard  is  not  higher ;    and  whereas  in  England  it  is 
Parliament  that  forms  moat  speakers  and  creates  the  type  of 
political  oratory,  Congress  renders  no  such  service  to  America. 
There  is,  therefore,  I  think,  less  presumption  in  America  than 
in  Europe  that  the  politician  who  makes  his  way  by  oratory  i«^ 
a  man  either  of  real  eloquence  or  of  %ngorous  thinking  powerjH 
Able,  however,  he  must  be.     He  is  sure  to  have  fluency,  a  power 
of  touching  either  the  emotions  or  the  imagination,  a  command 
of  stjnorous  rhetoric.     Probably  ho  has  also  humour  and  a  turn 
for  quick  retort.     In  fact,  he  must  have  the  arts  —  we  all  know 
what  they  are  —  whicJi  please  the  multitude ;  arts  not  blamable 
in  themselves,  but  needing  to  be  corrected  by  occasional  appear- 
ances before  a  critical  audience.     These  arts  joined  to  a  power- 
ful voice  and  a  forcible  personality  will  carry  a  man  far.     If 
he  can  join  to  them  a  ready  and  \nnning  address,  a  geniality  of 
manner  if  not  of  heart,  he  becomes  what  is  called  magnetic. 
Now,   magnetism   is   among   the   highest   qualities  which   on 
American  popular  leader  can  possess.     Its  presence  may  bring 
him  to  the  top.     Its  absence  may  prevent  liim  from  getting  there. 
It  makes  friends  for  him  wherever  he  goes.     It  immensely  en- 
hances his  powers  in  the  region  of  backstairs  politics. 

For  besides  the  visible  work  on  the  stump,  there  is  the  in- 
visible work  of  the  conunittee-room  or  rather  of  the  inner  con- 
clave, whose  resolves  are  after%vards  registered  in  tlie  committee, 
to  be  still  later  laid  before  the  convention.  The  same  talent  for 
intrigue  which  in  monarchies  or  oligarchies  is  spent  within  the 
limits  of  a  court  or  a  knot  of  ruling  families,  here  occupies  itself 
with  bosses  and  rings  and  leaders  of  poUtical  groups.    To  ma- 
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nipulate  these  men  and  ^oup6,  to  know  their  weaknesses,  their  / 
ambitions,  their  jealousies,  to  play  upon  their  hopt^  and  fears,  ( 
atUchinf?  some  by  promises,  entrapping  others  through  thoir 
vanity,  browbeating  others  into  submission,  forming  combina- 
tions in  which  each  partisan's  interest  is  so  bound  up  with  that 
of  the  aspiring  statesnmn  that  he  is  sure  to  stand  faithfully  by 
his  chief  —  ail  this  goes  a  long  way  to  secure  advancement 
under  the  party  system. 

It  may  be  thought  that  between  such  aptitudes  and  the  power 
of  efT(?ctive  speech  there  is  no  necessary  connection.  There  are 
ifltriguere  who  are  nothing  but  intriguers,  of  ^mall  account  on 
li«  flturap  or  on  the  platfonn  of  a  convention  :  and  such  a  man 
dow  occasionally  rise  to  national  prominence.  First  he  gains 
command  of  hi.s  own  State  by  a  dexterous  use  of  patronage  ;  tlien 
be  wins  influence  in  Federal  politics  by  being  able  to  dispose  of 
Jiis  State  vote  in  Federal  elections  ;  finally  he  forces  his  way  into 
the  Senate,  and  possibly  even  aspires  to  the  presidential  chair, 
ded  by  hLs  own  advancement,  and  by  the  applause  of  pro- 
nak  who  find  in  success  suflBcient  evidence  of  worthiness. 
'^<*cent  injrtances  of  such  careers  are  not  wanting.  But  they  are 
exceptions  due  to  tlie  special  conditions  of  exceptionally  demoral- 
^^  States.  Speaking  generally,  oratory  is  essential  to  distinc- 
tion. Fluent  orator>;,  however,  as  distinguished  from  eloquence, 
^  *o  art  which  most  able  men  can  accjuire  with  practice.  In 
P'^PUlarly  governed  countries  it  is  as  common  as  it  is  worthless. 
,  *^  a  link  t>etwe€n  the  platform  and  the  committee-room  is 
•Jf^'i  in  the  quality  of  magnetism.  The  magnetic  man  attracts 
^'^iduab*  just  as  he  captivates  masses.  Where  oratory  does 
^*  tjeeri  either  knowledge  or  reflection,  because  the  people  are  ^7 
^^^  *ntent  upon  great  questions,  or  because  the  parties  evade  /j 
where  power  of  voice  and  skill  in  words,  and  ready  sym- 
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Why  ^^jj  ^j^g  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  crowd,  are  enough 

^'^^mand  the  ear  of  monster  meetings,  there  the  successful-*,? 
^^^^^er  will  pass  for  a  statesman.     He  will  seem  a  fit  man  to  , 
J*      forward  for  high  office,  if  he  can  but  persuade  the  managersj/ 
^^  •'Un  him ;  and  therefore  the  other  side  of  his  activity  is  spent  / 
^^^'^  and  upon  the  managers. 

*^  Sometimes  happens  that  the  owner  of  these  gifts  is  also  a 
^'U,  keen,  practical  man,  so  that  the  first  t>7>e  is  blended 
the  second.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  popular 
Cer  and  skilled  intriguer  from  also  possessing  the  higher 
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attributes  of  statesmansliip.     This  generation  has  seen  tho  coo- 
junction  both  in  Auierica  and  in  PVance.     But  the  conjum'ti**!^ 
is  rare  ;  not  only  because  these  la&t-nained  attributes  are  tfen^* 
selves  rare,  but  because  the  praetiee  of  party  intrigue  is  uaf** 
vourable  to  tlieir  development.     It  ^a^ro^^•s  a  num's  mind  lii"** 
distorts  his  vision.     His  eye,  accusttinied  to  the  obscurity 
committi*e-roonis,   cannot  range  over  the  wide  landscaj>e 
national  questions.     Habits  of  argument  formed  on  the  stun3> 
seldom  fit  a  man  to  guide  a  legislature.     In  none  of  the  great 
public  men  that  have  adorned  America  do  we  discern  the  featu, ,       , 
of  the  tyiK;  just  sketched.     Hamilton  was  no  intriguer,  thoug"  ^ 
he  once  executed  a  brilliant  |)iece  of  strategy.*     Neither  was  Ck 
or  Webster.    Jefferson,  who  added  an  eminent  talent  for  part; 
organization  and  management  to  his  powers  as  a  thinker  txii 
writer,  wa.s  no  speaker ;   and  one  might  go  through  the  whol 
list  without  finding  a  man  of  the  first  order  in  whom  the  art  o 
handling  committ«»s  and  nominating  conventions  was  develo 
to  that  pitch  of  excellence  whicli  it  haa  now  reached  in  the  hani 
of  far  inferior  men.     National  conventions  offer  the  best  fi»'l 
for  the  thsplay  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  talent  which  this  type  i 
statesman  exhibits.     To  rouse  one  thousand  delegates  and  t.  ii 
thousand  spectators  needs  powerful  lungs,  a  Btrikir''-  r-      -i  i.-, 
address,  and  courage.     A  man  capable  enougii  in  ('('  :iy 

fail  in  this  arena.     Rut  less  than  h;df  the  wtirk  of  a  t  virt . 
is  (lone  on  the  pubhc  stage.     Delegates  have  iv  be  hceti  In  i 
combinations  arranged,  mincB  laid  and  tliost^  of  tli 
discovered  and  countermined,  a  fit*  ■'  :^-        '  ■" 
in  the  gift  of  the  party  settled  witl, 
Easy  manners,  tact,  and  siif)()lrii 
and  requiting  good  turiui  and  i 
arity  which  makes  a  man  *'u 
habits  which   form  the  ctii  ' 
intrigues  of  a  convctition  r 

Besides  such  < 
have  tended  in  ui;..., 
be  cxjieeted  from  the  • 
energy,  therr    i 
iionul  orrunu' 


'  In  oKrr*!inH  * 
f«ir  the  dupport  ■  ' 
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Congreae  from  thr  executive.     How  this  works  to  prevent  true 
Wenship  has  been  already  explained.*    Another  is  tlie  existence 
of  States,  each  of  which  has  a  political  hfe  and  distinct  party  or- 
gjuiization  of  its  o\*'n.     Men  often  rise  to  eminence  in  a  State 
ffithont  making  their  mark  in  national  ix)litics.     They  may  be- 
come XTTtuai  masters  of  the  State  either  in  a  legitimate  way  by 
good  service  to  it  or  in  an  illegitimate  way  as  its  bosses.     In 
either  case  they  have  to  be  ret^koned  with  when  a  presidential 
election  comes  round,  and  are  able,  if  the  State  be  a  doubtful 
one,  to  dictate  their  terms.     Thus  they  push  their  way  to  the 
fpont  without  having  ever  shown  the  qualities  needed  for  guiding 
tlifl  nation  ;   they  crowd  out  better  men,  and  they  make  party 
K?adef>ihip  and  management  even  more  of  a  game  than  the  spoils 
^ysU\m  and  the  convention  system  have  tended  to  make  it. 
^  State  vote  comes  to  be  in  national  iwlitics  what  the  ward 
is  in  city  pohtics,  a  commodity  which  a  Boss  or  Ring  can  dis- 
of;  the  man  who  can  influence  it  has  a  power  greater  than 
"^■^  p«-'rsonal  merits  entitle  him  to  ;  and  the  kind  of  skill  wliich  can 
'uako  friends  of  these  State  bos.ses  and  bring  them  into  a  ''pooP^ 
^r  »Vorking  combination  Ix'conwis  valuable,  if  not  essential,  to  a 
■"^tioiial  party  leader.      In  fact,  the  condition  of  things  is  not 
'"'>IIy  unlike  that  of  England  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
''•liTv,  when  a  great  borough-monger  like  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
^  power  in  the  countr>',  who  must  l>e  not  only  coasulted  and 
'F>itiate<l  at  every  crisis,  but  even  admitted  to  a  ministry  if  it 
^  t^  secure  a  parliamentary  majority.    Wheji  a  crisis  rouses  the 
*i*c>n,  the  power  of  these  organization-mongers  or  vote-owners 
*'*>*^lios,  just  as  that  of  the  English  borough-o^vning  magnate 
Y**   «^hccke«l  on  like  occasions,  because  it  is  only  when  the  people 
Of  a.  53tate  are  listless  that  their  Boss  is  iK)tent.     Unable  to  oppose 
jj^*^!  wish  of  the  masses,  he  can  use  their  vote  only  by  professing 
^^llt'nce  while  guiding  it  in  the  direction  of  the  men  or  the 
*^^"»^fs  he  favour. 

*l  ^ifc  remark  suggests  another.     We  have  noted  that  among 

.    ^^inen  of  the  former  of  the  two  t>*pes  described,  there  always 

^*^^   ability  and  integrity  sufficient  for  carr>nng  on  the  regular 

^*^*iiess  of  the  country.     Men  with  those  still  higher  gift8 

^^^k  European    nations   look   for   in   their   prime   ministers 

^*^iigh  thi'y  do  not  always  find  them)  have  indeed  never  been 

'W,  but  they  Ijave  been  comparatively  rare.     The  Americans 

I  3oe  Chftptera  XXI..  XXV..  and  XXVI.  in  VoL  I. 
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admit  the  fact^  but  explain  it  by  arguing  that  there  has  been  no 
crisis  needing  those  giftf^.  Whether  this  is  true  may  be  dcxibted. 
Men  of  constructive  statesmanship  were  surely  needed  io  the 
pcrio<l  after  the  Civil  War ;  and  it  i«  (wsHihlc  that  a  higbcf 
statesmanship  might  have  averted  the  war  itself.  The  Aiucfi* 
cans,  however,  maintain  that  when  the  hour  comes,  it  brings  tfae 
man.  It  brought  Al>raham  Lincoln.  Wlicn  lie  was  nominated 
by  the  famoas  convention  of  1800.  his  name  was  not  widely 
known  beyond  his  own  State.  But  he  rose  at  once  to  the  le 
of  the  situation,  and  that  not  merely  by  virtue  of  strong  ol 
sease,  but  by  his  patriotic  steadfastness  and  noble  simplicity 
character.  If  this  wan  luck,  it  was  just  the  kind  of  luck  whidi 
makes  a  nation  hopeful  of  its  future,  and  inchned  to  overlook 
the  faults  of  the  methods  by  which  it  finds  its  leaders. 
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The  European  reader  who  has  followeti  tlius  far  the  descrip- 
tion I  Lave  endeavoured  to  give  of  the  working  of  party  poUtics, 
of  the  nominating  macliine,  of  the  si>oilp  t-ystem,  of  elections  and 
their  methcKLi,  of  venality  in  some  legislative  and  municipal 
oodles,  may  Lave  heotx  struck  by  it«  dark  lines.     He  se<^  in  this 
Hfw  country  e\ils  which  savour  of  Old  World  corruption,  even 
I      of  Old  World  despotism.     He  is  reminded  Rometimcs  of  England 
IM^der  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  sometimes  of  Ruasia  under  the  Czar 
^^■^ifhoias  I.     .'Vssuming,  an  a  European  is  apt  to  do,  that  the  work- 
■Jiig  of  political  machinery  fairly  reflects  the  temper,  ideas,  and 
■moral  standard   of   the  governing    class,    and    knowing   that 
^Ainerica  is  governed  by  the  whole  people,  he  may  form  a  low 
^pmion  of  the  people.     Perhaps  he  leaps  to  the  conclusion  that 
^^B  they  are  corrupt.     Perhaps  he  more  cautiously  infers  that  they 
^P*'^  heedless.     Perhaps  he  conceives  that  the  better  men  despair 
^[  politics  and  wash  their  hands  of  it,  while  the  mass,  besotted 
Jl'ith  a  self-confidence  bom  of  their  rapid  material  progress,  are 
"*'Q'i  to  the  consequences  which  the  degrariation  of  public  life 
I^Uot  involve.     All  these  judgment*!  one  may  hear  pronounced 
P'P**rsons  who  have  visited  the  United  States,  and  more  confi- 
*ntly  by  |>pr8ons  who  have  not.     It  is  at  any  rate  a  plausible 
^  that  whatever  public  opinion  there  may  be  in  America 
Pjjn  religion,  or  morality,  or  literature,  there  can  l>e  little  about 
yk\  and  that  the  leading  minds,  which  in  all  coimtries  shape 
*j  direct  opinion,  have  in  America  abdicated  that  function, 
^  l^ft  the  politicians  to  go  their  own  way. 
•^^h  impressions  are  far  from  the  truth.     In  no  country  is 
P^^lic  opinion  stronger  or  mon^  active  than  in  the  Tfnited  States  ; 
f  ^One  ha5  it  the  field  so  comj>letely  to  itself,  because  aris- 
'"acits  like  those  of  F^urope  do  not  exist,  and  because  the  legia- 
t'Ve  bodies  are  relatively  less  powerful  and  less  independent. 
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It  may  seem  a  para<lox  to  add  that  public  opinion  is  on  Uie whole 
wholesome  an<i  upright.     Nevertheless,  this  also  is  true. 

Here  we  arc  brouRht  face  to  face  with  the  cardinal  problwn 
of  American  politics.  Whore  political  life  is  all-i>fr\'iulim!. 
can  practical  politics  he  on  a  lower  level  than  pul>lic  opinion? 
Ho'w  can  a  free  i>4hji)1c  wliich  tolerates  gross  evib*  In*  a  pur^ 
people?     To  explain  this  is  the  hardest  ta.<k  wliich  on- 

describes  the  United  States  sees  confronting  him.     Expo: 

-has  taught  nie,  as  it  teaches  every  traveler  who  s<*ek3  to  ju-vtifj' 
when  he  returns  to  Europe  his  faith  in  the  American  people, 
tliat  it  is  impossible  to  get  Englishmen  at  any  rate  to  realiw 
the  coexistence  of  phenomena  so  unlike  those  of  their  own 
country,  and  to  draw  the  inferences  which  those  phenorocn* 
suggest  to  one  who  has  seen  them  mih  his  own  eyes.  Mtist 
English  admirers  of  popular  government,  when  presscti  with  the 
facts,  deny  them.     But  I  have  already  admittetl  them. 

To  present  a  just  picture  of  American  public  opinion  od^ 
must  cut  deeper  than  the  last  few  chapters  have  <lone,  and  try 
to  explain  the  character  ami  conditions  of  opinion  itself  Iwyond 
tlte  Atlaniic,  the  mental  habits  from  which  it  springs,  the  organs 
through  wliich  it  speak*.  This  is  wliat  I  propose  to  do  in  llie 
chapters  which  follow.  Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  complete?  tbf 
survey  of  the  actualities  of  party  politics  by  stating  in  a  punly 
positive,  or,  as  the  Germans  say,  **  objective,"  way,  what  the 
Americans  think  about  the  various  features  of  their  s\ 
trayed  in  these  last  chapters,  alx)ut  Spoils  and  tht-  /; 
about  corruption  and  election  frauds.  I  omit  attempts  at  ex- 
planation ;  I  simply  sura  up  the  bare  facts  of  the  case  as  fV  v 
strike  one  who  listens  to  conversation  and  reads  the  newspai    : 

Corruptitm,  —  Most  of  it  the  people,  by  which  I  mean  not  ll 
masses  but  all  classes  of  the  people,  do  not  sec.     The  proc« 
of  Congress  excite  less  interest  than  those  of  legislative  chami 
do  in  France  or  England.     Venality  occurs  chiefly  in  connecti 
with  private  legislation,  and  even  in  Washington  very  lilllo 
known  about  this,  the  rather  ajs  committees  delil>erate  with  cl( 
doors.    .Almost  the  only  persons  who  possess  authentic  infoi 
tion  as  to  what  goes  on  in  the  Capitol  are  railmad  mi*n.  h 
sixvulators,  and  manufacturers  who  have liad  to  lobby  in 
nection  with  the  tariff.     The  same  remark  appUes,  though  It 
forcibly,  to  the  venality  of  certain  State  legislatures,     .A  fi 
of  Western  New  York  may  go  through  a  long  life  witi 
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lowing  how  his  represeatative  behaves  at  Albany.    Albany 
not  within  his  horizon.^ 

The  people  see  little  and  they  believe  less.     True,  the  party 

^wspapera  accuse  their  oppunents,   but  the  newspapers  are 

jilwaj'B  ruviliniEC  somebody  ;   and  it  is  because  the  words  are  so 

irong  that  the  tale  has  little  meaning.     For  instance,  in  a  hard 

tught  presidential  contest  charges  affecting  the  honour  of  one 

the  candidates  were  brought  against  him  by  journajg  support- 

ig  the  other  candidate,  and  evidence  tendered  in  support  of 

lem.    The  immense  majority  of  his  supporters  did  not  believe 

tese  charges.     They  read  their  own  newspapers  chiefly,  which 

»h-poohed  the  charges.     They  could  not  be  at  the  trouljle  of 

iftiriKthe  evidence,  against  which  their  own  newspapers  offered 

'untcT  arguments,  so  they  quietly  ignored  them.     I  do  not 

^y  that  they  disbelieved.     Between  belief  and  disbelief  there 

an  intermediate  state  of  mind. 

The  habit  of  hearing  charges  promiscuously  bandie<l  to  and 

but  seldom  probed  to  the  bottom,  makes  men  heedless. 

ioes  the  fact  that  prosecutions  frequently  break  down  even 

^hcre  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused. 

Sonera]  impression  is  produced  that  things  are  not  as  they 

^oiiid  l>e,  yet  the  line  between  honest  men  and  dishonest  men 

'lot  sharply  drawn,  because  those  who  are  probal)ly  honest 

attacked,    and  those   who  are  almost  certainly  dishonest 

'F>e  punishment.     The  state  of  mind  of  the  average  citizen 

Mate  rather  of  lassitude  than  of  callousness.     He  comes 

^^Hink  tiiat  politicians  have  a  morality  of  their  own,  and  must 

Vadgwl  by  it.     It  is  not  his  morality  ;   but  because  it  is  pro- 

^^cjnal.  lie  does  not  fear  that  it  will  infect  other  plain  citizens 

liiraself. 

►me  people  shrug  their  shoiUders  and  say  that  politicians 

always  been  so.     Others,  especially  among  the  cultivatetl 

\,  will  tell  you  that  they  wash  their  hands  of  tlie  whole 

^».    *'It  is  only  the  jioliticians  —  what  can  you  ex]>ect  from 

politicians?"     Leaving  out  the  cynics  on  the  one  side,  and 

l^rfcctionist  reformers  on  the  other,  and  looking  at  the  bulk 

0\  Ordinary  citizens,  the  fair  conclusion  from  the  fact«  is  that 

^*^^y  do  not  realize  the  evil  who  ought  to  realize  it  and  be 

^— ji^tTUed,  and  that  those  who  do  realize  it  are  not  sufficiently 

^^f     'This  renmrk  does  not  upply  to  the  nmlvereations  of  ofllicialB  in  cities  like 
'         S*w  York  or  Philadelphia.     Tlwse  nobody  can  help  knowing. 
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alarmed.  They  take  it  too  easily.  Yet  now  and  then  wlifii 
roused  they  will  inflict  severe  penalties  on  the  receh'era  d 
bribes,  aa  they  iliW  on  the  New  York  aldermen  who  were  brihrd 
to  fcrant  the  right  of  ia>ing  a  street-car  line  in  Broadway. 
The  givers  of  bril)es  are  apt  to  be  more  leniently  dealt  with. 

Election  Frattds.  —  As  these  are  offences  against  popidor  gqv- 
ernjnent  and  injure  the  opposite  party,  they  excite  strong^, 
or  at  least  more  general  disapproval  than  do  acts  of  venath}, 
from  which  only  the  public  purse  suffers.  No  one  attempta  td 
palliate  them ;  but  proof  is  diflficult,  and  punishment  tberrfort 
uncertain.  Legishitive  remedies  have  been  tried,  and  frerfl 
ones  are  constantly  l>cing  tried.  If  people  are  leas  indJgntDt 
than  tliey  would  be  in  England,  it  is  because  they  ar©  leas  «i^ 
prised.  There  is  one  exception  to  the  general  condemnation  <rf 
the  practice.  In  the  Southern  States  negro  suffrage  produced, 
during  the  few  years  of  "carpet-bagging"  and  milit-ary  go^TJ 
ment  wliich  followed  the  war,  incredible  mischief.  When  tl 
States  recovered  full  self-government,  and  the  former  "rebel*' 
were  readmitted  to  the  suffrage,  the  upper  class  of  titc  wl 
population  "took  hold"  again,  and  in  order,  as  they  expi 
it,  "to  save  civilization.^'  resolved  that,  come  what  might,  tfat^ 
negro  and  white  Republican  vote  should  not,  by  obtaining  ft 
majority  in  the  State  legislatures,  be  in  a  [xwition  to  play  llieaB. 
pranks  further.  The  negroes  were  at  first  roughly  handled  or^ 
to  use  the  technical  term,  "bull-dozed."  but  as  this  excite*l 
at  the  North,  it  was  found  better  to  attain  the  dc-sired  re»utt- 
by  manipulating  the  elections  in  various  ways,  "using  no  mart 
fraud  than  was  necessary  in  the  premises,"  as  the  plea^lers  say- 
As  few  of  the  negroes  are  fit  for  the  suffrage,  these  Ber\'ices 
civilization  have  been  h'nicntly  regardcHi  even  at  the  Xortl 
and  are  ju.stifie<l  at  tiie  South  by  men  alxjve  the  sus])icion 
personal  corruption. 

The  Machine.  —  The  perversion  by  rings  of  the  nominatii 
machinery  of  primaries  and  conventions  excites  a  disgu^st  wl 
prt>portion«i  to  the  amount  of  fraud  and  tricker\'  emploj"' 
amount  not  great  when  the  '*gond  citizens"  make  no  coi 
e.xertiona.     The  disgust  is  oft^n  mingleil  with  amusement. 
B08B  is  a  sort  of  joke,  allwit  an  expensive  joke.     •'After 
people  say.  "  it  is  our  own  fault.     If  wr  all  went  to  the  primarii 
or  if  we  all  voted  an  Imlepondont  ticket,  we  cotdd  mnke  an  end 
the  Boss."    There  is  a  sort  of  fatalism  in  their  view  (»f  <  Uindrnu- 
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thing  exists  in  a  free  country,  it  has  a  right  to  exist,  for  it 
jrtB  by  the  leave  of  the  people,  who  may  he  deemed  to  acquiesce 
'^iiat  they  do  not  extinguish.     Nevertheless,  the  disgust  ro*4€ 
high  enough  to  enable  the  reformers  to  secure  the  enactment 

tthe  new  primary  laws,  which  represent  a  real  effort  to 
Ash  the  Machine. 
The  Spoihi  Syftiem.  —  As  to  spoib  and  favouritism  in  patron- 
e,  I  have  alrt»a<ly  explained  why  the  average  citizen  has  tol- 
erated both.  He  was  accustomed  to  tliink  rotation  in  oflScc  a 
lecognition  of  equality,  and  a  check  on  the  growth  of  that  old 
KMlgbear.  an'^'aristocracy  of  office-holders/'  Favouritism  seemed 
natural,  and  competitive  examinations  pedantic.  Usage  sanc- 
tioned a  certain  amount  of  jofjbery,  so  you  mast  not  be  too  hard 
on  a  man  who  floes  no  more  than  others  have  done  before  him. 

The  conduct,  as  well  as  the  sentiment,  of  the  pc»ople  is  so 
much  bettor  than  the  practice  of  politicians  that  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  the  latter  are  judged  so  leniently.  No  ordi- 
nan.'  citizen,  much  less  a  man  of  social  standing  and  fiigh  educa- 
tion, would  do  in  his  private  dealings  what  many  politicians  do 
with  little  fear  of  disgrace.  The  career  of  the  latter  is  not  de- 
stroyed, while  the  former  would  lose  the  respect  of  his  neigh- 
bours, anfl  probably  his  chances  in  the  world.  Europe  present-s 
no  similar  contrast  between  the  tone  of  public  and  that  of  pri- 
ptelife. 

There  is,  however,  one  respect  in  which  a  comparison  of  the 
political  morality  of  the  United  States  with  that  of  England 

»ies  injustice  to  the  former. 
The  English  have  two  moralities  for  public  life,  the  one  con- 
ventional or  ideal,  the  other  actual.  The  conventional  finds 
expression  not  merely  in  the  pulpit,  but  also  in  the  speeches 
of  public  men,  in  the  articles  of  journalists.  Assuming  the 
normal  British  statesman  to  Ix*  patriotic,  disinterested,  truth- 
ful, and  magnanimous,  it  treats  every  fault  as  a  dereliction 
from  a  well-settled  standard  of  duty,  a  quite  exceptional  dere- 
liction which  disentitles  the  culprit  to  the  confidence  even  of 
his  own  party,  but  does  not  afT(H*t  the  generally  high  tone  of 
British  political  life.     The  actual  morality,  as  one  gathers  it 

fthe  lobbies  of  the  legislative  chambers,  or  the  smoking-rooms 
political  clubs,  or  committee-rooms  at  conteste<l  elci'tions,  is 
ft  different  affair.  It  regards  (or  lately  regarde<^i)  the  bribery 
of  voters  as  an  offence  only  when  detection  followed  ;  it  assumes 


that  a  minister  will  use  his  patronage  to  strengthen  his  p£ 
or  himself ;   it  smiles  at  t'loction  pledges  as  the  ROtls  smiled 
lovers'  vows ;   it  defends  the  abase  of  parliamentary  rules ; 
tolerates  equivocations  and  misleading  statements  proceedii 
from  an  official  even  when  they  have  not  the  excuse  of  St4v< 
necessity.     It  is  by  tliis  actual  standard  that  Englishmen  «io 
in  fact  judge  one  another ;   and  he  who  does  not  sink  below  1^ 
need  not  fear  the  conventional  ideality  of  press  and  pulpit.         ^| 

Perhaps  tliis  is  only  an  instance  of  the  tendency  in  all  profe®* 
sions  to  develop  a  special  code  of  rules  less  exacting  than  those 
of  the  community  at  liirge.     As  a  profession  holds  some  thii^K* 
to  be  wrong,  because  contrary  to  its  etiquette,  which  are    ^^ 
themselves  hannless,  so  it  justifies  other  things  in  themselv'*^ 
blamaUle.     In  the  mercantile  world,  agents  play  sad  tricks   <^^ 
their  principals  in  the  matter  of  commissioas,  and  their  fello**^" 
merchants  are  a.stonished  when  the  courts  of  law  compel  the  it*^ 
gotten  gains  to  be  disgorged.     At  the  University  of  Oxfor^^ 
evcrj'body  who  took  a  Master  of  Arts  tiegree  was,  until  187 1* 
required  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  En^'' 
land.     Hundreds  of  men  signed  who  did  not  believe,  and  ad^ 
mitted  that  they  did  not  believe,  tlie  dogmas  of  this  formulary ; 
[jut  nolio<]y  tiiought  the  worse  of  them  for  a  solemn  falsehoctd 
We  know  what  latitude,  as  regards  truth,  a  ''scientific  witness/' 
honourable  enough  in  his  private  life,  permits  himself  in  the  wit- 
ness box.     Each  profession  inrlulges  in  deviations  from  the 
tablishcd  rule  of  morals,  l>ut  takes  pains  to  conceal  these  de^aj 
tions  from  the  genera!  pulUic.  antl  continues  to  talk  about  itself 
and  its  traditions  with  an  air  of  unsullied  virtue.     What  eac^— 
profcvssion  does  for  itself  most  indivifhial  men  do  for  themselve^H 
They  judge  themselves  by  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  by  their 
surroundings  and  their  own  past  acts,  and  thus  erect  in  the  imier 
forum  of  conscience  a  more  lenient  code  for  their  own  trarts- 
gressions  than  that  which  they  apply  to  others.     A  fault  which  a 
man  has  often  committed  seems  to  him  slighter  than  one  he 
has  refrained  from  and  sees  others  committing.     Often  he  gets 
others  to  take  the  sanie  view.     "It  is  only  his  way.''  they  say  ; 
"it  is  just  like  Roger."     The  same  thing  happens  with  nations. 
The  particular  forms  in  wliich  faults  like  corruption,  or  falsehocK^— 
or  unscrupulous  partisanship  have  appeared  in  the  recent  ix)litic|^| 
history  of  a  nation  shock  its  moral  sense  less  than  similar  offenc^H 
which  have  taken  a  different  form  in  some  other  country.  ^M 
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Elach  country,  while  aceustoracd  to  judp;t'  her  own  statesmen, 
well  as  her  national  behaviour  generally,  by  the  actual  stand- 
'd,  anil  therefore  to  overlook  many  deflections  from  the  ideal, 
Usually  apphes  the  conventional  or  absolute  standard  to  other 
:ountrie«.     Europeans  have  done  this  to  America,  subjecting 
r  to  that  censorious  scrutiny  which  the  children  of  an  emi- 
■ant  brother  receive  on  their  return  from  aunt^  and  uncles. 
How  then  does  America  deal  with  herself  ? 
She  is  so  far  lenient  to  her  own  defects  as  to  judge  them  by 
ler  pa.st  practice ;  that  is  to  say,  she  is  less  shocked  by  certain 
IKjliticai  vices,  because  these  vices  are  familiaTj  than  might 
lave  l)cen  expected  froin  the  generally  high  tone  of  her  people, 
tut  so  far  from  covering  things  up  as  the  English  do,  professing 
a  high  standard,  and  apfilying  it  rigorously  to  other  countries, 
but  leniently  to  her  own  offspring,  she  gives  an  exceptionally 
Free  course  to  publicity  of  all  kinds,  ami  allows  writers  and  sppak- 
jnt  the  faults  of  her  politicians  in  strong,  not  to  say 
ited,  colours.     Such  excessive  candour  is  not  an  un- 
mixed gain.     It  removes  the  restraint  which  the  maintenance 
of  a  conventional  standard  imposes.     There  is  almost  too  little 
►f  make-believe  about  Americans  in  public  writing,  as  well  as  in 
private  talk,  and  their  dislike  to  humbug,  hypocrisy,  and  what 
liu:y  call  English  pharisaism,  not  only  tends  to  laxity,  hut  has 
lade  them  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  the  Old  World  their  real  moral 
jnsitiveness.     Accustomed  to  see  constant  lip-service  rendered 
a  virtue  not  int-ended  to  be  practised,  Europeans  naturally 
iume  that  things  are  in  the  United  States  several  shades  darker 
Ihan  they  are  painted,   and   interpret  frankness  as  cynicism. 
Were  American  politics  ju<lged  by  the  actual  and  not  the  con- 
ventional standard  of  European  countries,  the  contrast  between 
the  demerits  of  the  politicians  and  the  merits  of  the  people 
would  be  less  striking. 
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Supplementary  Noti  to  EomoNa  o»  1910  hnd  1914 

RBUAKK8  OK   TRJS  OROWTB  OF  PARTY  :     ITS  PfiRVEBSIOMfl  AND  m 
REMEDIES  APPU6D 


It  may  he  well  to  add  here  a  few  further  observations,  BngpMtfldhy 
recent  events,  on  Iho  Party  System. 

The  (lovernmenl  of  Iho  United  tSiates,  and  of  ever>'  Stale,  mnH  d 
©very  City,  was  orijjinally  intendwl  and  expwted  to  be  oonducteJ  I) 
the    people   as  a   whole   th^>ugh   their  el<x-t«>d   repredentati\'efl,  wbu, 
bein^  the  best  and  wjjwst,  were  to  aot  for  tlio  whole  people  in  ihf 
oommon  interest.     But.  within  a  few  years  of  its  establisbmei.' 
government,  both  in  the  nation  and  in  the  States,  and  subseq^ 
in  the  oitios  also,  was  Reined  upon  Ity  Party,  whieh  ha<(  ever  since  ^i>- 
trulkHl  it  and  worked  it,  so  that  no  other  way  of  working  it  haj  cvrt 
boen  thought  of,  or  can  now  be  easily  imagined.     Out  of  Party  thvn 
naturally  grow  the  Machine,  i.e.  an  olaborato  system  of  party  orguu- 
zatian  created  for   the  pur[>oso  of  selceting  oandidali'^  and  aeeiiriaf 
their  oleelion  hy   the  people.     The  Ma^'hine  is  l)ie  ofTspriog  of  iwt) 
phenomena,    both    natural,    though    both   uuforesi^en.     One    vm  ih* 
dolioienoy  of  public  seal  among  the  eitizens,  a  defn-iehcy  no!  1b«V*J 
more  marked  here  than  in  other  countries  but  hen*  more  im 
The  other  was  the  excess  of  private  zeal  among  the  politi 
pereeived  that  public  work  could  l>e  turned  to  private  gain.     Thuh  iL* 
Spoils  System  sprang  into  being,  uHkM*  being  the  prixe  of  party  notcrt. 

But  the  action  of  these  factors  was  mightily  increased  by  th<*  in- 
fluence of  demooratic  theory  pushed  to  exlrenies.  The  doclriur  J 
hunmn  equality  was  taken  to  imply  that  one  man  was  just  as  gocjd  si 
another  for  public  offipo.  The  do<'trine  of  jxtpnlnr  sovereignty  wu 
applied  by  giving  the  election  of  nearly  all  ofticirds  in  State,  oouoty. 
and  city  to  the  voters  and  hy  choosing  the  ofRciaU  for  very  short  Irmu. 
The  oonsequonce  of  this  was  that  it  became  impossible  for  the  vot«rk. 
in  such  Large  communities  as  States  and  great  cikies.  to  know  who  WKre 
the  fittest  men  to  choose  for  the  large  numlier  of  elective  ofTiccs.  lleootH 
the  action  and  power  of  the  Machine  tnicame  inevitable.  Sino«>  '•^>'| 
voters  could  not  possibly  select  the  numerous  candidates  neede*!.  ti 
stepped  in  and  selected  them.  Since  the  incessant  elections  requuvd 
a  groat  deal  of  work,  it  stepp<4l  in  and  conducted  the  elections. 

These  evils  grew  with  the  increasing  size  of  the  communities  and 
the  increasing  wealth  of  the  oi>untr>',  which  threw  into  the  hands  at 
legislatures  and  officials  immense  opportunities  for  bvstoving  favoon 
on  unscrupulous  groups  of  men  bent  on  gain.  It  is  eas.v  for  such 
to  inilut»nce  a  legislature,  and  it  was  well  worth  their  while  to  do  so 

At  Inst  a  [xiint  vax  reai'hed  at  which  the  evils  arourtwl  Ihe  pu 
cx}n8cietice  and  wer*»  fflt  to  1k'  injuring  the  whole  community.       II 
were  they  to  1m>  dealt  with?     Hunum  intHligeni'e.  by  a  sort  of  natu: 
law,  choowm  the  path  of  least  rvhistance,  and  instead  of  trying  to  n 
out  an  evil  altogether,  oftea  seeks  to  discover  some  expedient  whirfc 
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'irill  get  round  tbt»  t^vil  and  avoid  its  worst  consfquences.     So  in  this 

insum*  the  voters,  instoad  of  destroying  tho  Ma<-lLiQt.*  or  wHtinp"  it 

'ngfal  hy  rji'cting  the  profe^sioaals  and   making  a  party  ur^nizalioa 

tnilynpreatnt  the  whole  party  aud  I  ho  princfiples  the  party  Ktands  for, 

rraortwl  to  the  plan  of  <^reatintj  statutory  primarips,  that  is  to  nay,  of 

dupliratin^  elections  by  holding  a  party  olcciion  to  choose  candidates 

t>i preiiminary  to  th(*  general  elwtion  for  rhoosing  oflieials.     Already, 

of  tr>*ing  to  reform  the  legislatures,  whifh  had  largely  lost  puh- 

Mnfidetiee  by  their  subwTvitnoe  to  the  Machine  and  to  powerful 

privatt*  interests,  they  had  lirnite*!  the  powers  and  shortt*ned  the  sittings 

or  tbt'  legislatures ;   and  were  turning  to  the  State  Governor  whenever 

lie  happened  to  l>o  a  strong  and  upright  man,  encouraging  him  to  lead 

ftOfi  restrftiu  the  k^gisjalure  so  far  as  his  legal  powers  went.     And  now 

6llM  thoy  have  liegun  to  supersede  the  legii^latnre  by  taking  to  theni- 

sflvw  the  direct  p«)wer  of  lawmaking  through  the  institution  of   tiie 

l{*Tortnvlum  aud  the  Initiative,  these  lieirig  in  their  eseenee  au  effort 

^og^trid.  not  only  of  the  evils  incident  to  the  Belfif>hness  of  legislatures 

*od  their  amenability  to  improper  inlluences,  but  also  of  Party  itself, 

**«  force  which  diWde.s  the  people  and  prevents  them  from  taking  the 

•ihort«8t  way  to  aocompHsh  their  will. 

All  this  t>eautiful  series  of  constitutional  developments  in  Stat<i 

wi'l  City  government  has  evolveil  itvself  naturally  and  lugli-ally  within 

UlUe  more  than  a  century.     The  constant  element  in  the  series  has 

demot-ratie  theory.  V-f  the  faith  in   unlimited  and  direct   popular 

^ "jTOfcad  the  doctrine  that  one  man  is  as  fit  for  public  ofiice  as  another. 

*WBe  doRlrines,  largely  abylract  in  their  origin,  rooted  theniselvea  in 

niia.<  minds,  under  conditions  which  made  them  setim  rea«tmable,  in 

'''**ll  communities,  where  the  citizens  were  nea.rly  on  a  level  in  eduea- 

^_  1100  40(1  intelligence,  and  where  the  questions  of  government  thai  arose 

^m  ^"^  within  the  range  of  an  ordinary-  man's  knowledge.     When  such 

^m  '"'l^ous pjune  to  be  applied  to  huge  communities  like  the  Slates  and  the 

^B^'^tQintlem  cities,  their  inapplicability  was  manifest,  while  n!  the  same 

^m  time  th^  need  for  an  organization  to  work  the  Party  System  became 

mors  pvideofe.     Improvements   in    the    representative   system    might 

^e  anemed  to  be  the  obvious  remedy,  but  unfortunately  the  same 

*"jwjcshad  so  injured,  and  at  last  discr»«dited,  the  legislatures  of  States 

*Mciii^  that  the  efforts  for  reform  took  a  different  line. 

Hinw  is94^  when  the  prtM-rding  chapters  on  the  Party  System  were 
,  "'  '*^Wsed,  public  opinion  has  become  more  impatient  (»f  the  rule  of 
jwe  Alaf;hine,  and  more  sensitive  to  scandals,  while  "good  citizens" 
Webepin  to  show  more  activity  in  fheir  campaign  for  purity.  "Boss 
Jo  sucnoa  to  be  losing  its  hold  in  some  of  the  cities,  and  tiie  tendency 
wetnanojpato  them  from  the  State  legislatures  and  stiniidale  the  inhalv 
•Kants  to  frttme  better  schemes  of  government  and  take  a  more  constant 
P'^'X'iit  in  their  working  has  gained  ground.  Accordingly,  although 
the  fiu;t^  ^^  forth  alwve  are  still  so  far  generally  true  that  the  state- 
'*^f"*can  properly  be  allowed  to  stand,  it  may  safely  bo  said  that  the 
«y  is  brighter  in  1914  than  it  was  in  1894. 
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no  country  is  puljlic  opinion  so  {)owerful  as  in  the  United 

■States  :  in  no  country  can  it  be  so  ueil  studied.  Before  I  pro- 
Ibeed  to  describe  how  it  works  upon  the  government  of  the 
nation  and  the  States,  it  may  lie  proper  to  consider  briefly  how 
it  ia  formed,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  influence  which  it 
ver>*where  exercises  upon  government. 

What  do  we  mean  Ijy  public  opinion  ?  The  difficulties  which 
occur  in  discussing  its  action  mostly  arise  from  confounding 
opinion  itself  with  the  organs  whence  people  try  to  gather  it,  and 
from  using  the  term  to  tlenote,  sometimes  everybody's  views,  — 
that  is,  the  aggregate  of  all  that  is  thought  and  said  on  a  subject, 
—  sometimes  merely  the  views  of  the  majority,  the  particular 
ype  of  thought  and  speech  which  prevails  over  other  types. 

The  simplest  form  in  which  public  opinion  present^s  itself  is 
when  a  sentiment  spontaneously  rises  in  the  mind  and  flows 
from  the  lips  of  the  average  man  upon  his  seeing  or  hearing 
something  done  or  said.  Homer  presents  this  with  his  usual 
vivid  directness  in  the  line  which  frequently  recurs  in  the  Iliad 
when  the  effect  produced  by  a  speech  or  event  is  to  be  conveyed  : 
"And  thus  any  one  was  saying  as  he  looked  at  his  neighbour." 
This  phrase  describes  what  may  be  called  the  rudimentary'  stage 
of  opinion.  It  is  the  prevalent  impression  of  the  moment.  It 
is  what  any  man  (not  every  man)  says,  Le.  it  is  the  natural  and 
the  general  thought  or  wish  which  an  occurrence  evokes.  But 
before  opinion  begins  to  tell  upon  government,  it  has  to  go  through 
several  other  stages.  These  stages  are  various  in  different  ages 
and  countries.  Let  us  tr>*  to  note  what  they  are  in  England  or 
America  at  the  present  time,  and  how  each  stage  grows  out  of 
the  other. 

A  business  man  reads  in  his  newspaper  at  breakfast  the 
events  of  the  preceding  day.     He  reads  that  Prince  Bismarck 
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has  announced  a  policy  of  protection  for  German  industry,  or 
that  Mr.  Henry  Ge<>rge  has  been  noaunat<»d  for  Uie  mayoralty 
of  New  York.     These  statements  arous*?  in  his  mind  eentinuTiU 
of  appmvul    or  disapprovul.   which  nmy  l)e  strong  or  wvtk 
according  to  his  previous  predilci'tion  for  or  against  prol«> 
tion  or  Mr.  Henry  George,  and  of  course  according  to  his  pw- 
ijonal  interest  in  the  matter.     They  muse  also  an  expeetaUon 
of  certain  consequences  likely  to  follow.     Neither   the  senti- 
ment nor  tlie  expectation  is  based  on  processes  of  con-sciouii 
reasoning  —  our  business  man  has  not  time  to  reason  at  break- 
fast —  they  are  merely  impressions  formed  on  the  spur  of  ll*e 
moment.     He  turns  to  the  leading  article  in  the  newspaper„| 
and  his  sentiments  and  expectations  arc  confirmed  or  weakem 
according  as  he  finds  that  they  are  or  are  not  shared  by  the 
newspaper  writer.     He  goes  down  to  his  office  in  the  train,"! 
talks  there  to  two  or  three  acquaintances,  and  pt^rceive*  thj 
they  agree  or  do  not  agrtn*  with  liis  own  still  faint  impn-tsions. 
In  his  business  office  he  finds  his  partner  and  a  bundle  of  otht 
newspajxTs  whicli   lie  glances  at ;    their  words  further  alf( 
him,  and  thus  by  the  afteruoijn  his  mind  is  Ix'giuning  to 
down  into  a  definite  view,  which  approves  or  condemns  Prini 
Bismarck's  declaration  or  the  nomination  of  Mr.  George.    M< 
while  a  similar  proces.**  ha.s  Ihtu  going  on  in  the  minds  of  others^ 
and  partirularly  of  the  journalists,  whose  business  it  is  to 
cover  what  |>eople  are  thinking.     The  evening  paper  ha»  col 
lected  the  opinions  of  the  morning  papei-s.  and  is  rather 
positive  in  its  forecast  of  results.     Next  day  the  leading  joumi 
have  articles  still  more  definite  and  positive  in  approval  or  con- 
demnation and  in  prediction  of  con.HHquences  to  follow  ;  and  the 
opinion  of  ordinary  minds,  hitherto  fluid  and  undetermined,  has 
begun  to  crystallize  into  a  solid  mass.     This  is  the  second  sta^ 
Then  debate  and  controversy  Ix'gin.     Tlie  men  and  the  news- 
papers who  approve  Mr.  George's  nomination  argue  with  those 
who  do  not ;   they  find  out  who  Jire  friends  and  who  opponent 
The  effect  of  controversy  is  to  drive  the  partisans  on  eitlicr  at 
from  some  of  their  arguments,  which  are  shown  to  be  wei 
to  confirm  them  in  otiiers,  which  they  think  strong  ;  and  to  m 
them  take  up  a  definite  position  on  one  side.     This  is  the  tl 
stjige.     The  fourt-h  is  n'ache<l  when  action  becomes  nw( 
When  a  citizen  has  to  give  a  vote,  he  votes  as  a  member  of  a  part; 
his  party  pn*]M)e8e£8ions  and  party  allegiance  lay  hokl  on  himf 
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and  g»-'nerally  stifle  any  doubts  or  repulsions  he  may  feel.  Bring- 
ing [lU'u  up  to  tlie  polls  is  liktr  pussing  a  steam  roller  over  stones 
newly  laid  on  a  road :  the  angularities  are  pressed  down,  and 
&n  appearance  of  smooth  and  even  uniformity  is  given  which 
<lid  not  exist  before.  When  a  man  has  voted,  he  is  committed  : 
W  has  Uiere,aft(T  an  interest,  in  l)aeking  the  \iew  wliich  he  has 
sought  to  make  prevail.  Moreover,  opinion,  which  may  have 
'jt'CD  iimiiifold  till  the  (jolling,  is  thereafter  generally  twofold 
**%.  There  is  a  view  which  has  triumphed  and  a  view  which 
^  been  vanquished. 

la  examining  the  process  by  which  opinion  is  formed,  we  cannot 
wl  to  note  how  small  a  part  of  the  view  which  the  average  man 
^t^rtains  when  he  goes  to  vote  is  really  of  his  own  making.    His 
<^"?inal  impression  was  faint  and  perhaps  shapeless  :  its  present 
'^^ftilcness  and  strength  are  mainly  due  to  what  he  has  heard  and 
^ad.      Up  has  been  told  what  to  think,  and  why  to  think  it, 
'^^'^^i^ient^  have  lx*en  supplied  to  him  from  without,  and  contro- 
^versy  }iay  embedded  them  in  his  mind.     Although  he  supposes 
lew  to  be  his  own,  he  holds  it  rather  l:>ecause  his  acquaints 
his  newspapers,  his  party  leaders  all  hold  it-   His  acquaint- 
<1o  the  like.    Each  man  believes  and  repeats  certain  phrases, 
-iiUse  he  thinks  that  ever>'body  else  on  his  own  side  believes 
and  of  what  each  tx^liev^  only  a  small  part  is  his  own  origi- 
'■^ipression,  the  far  larger  part  being  the  result  of  the  com- 
^"<Ii  ng  and  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  the  impressions  of  a 
'*'5"tude  of  individuals,  in  which  the  element  of  pure  p>ersonal 
^'*Otion,  based  on  individual  thinking,  is  but  .small. 
*^r>'one  is  of  course  predisposed  to  see  things  in  some  one  par- 
light  by  his  prenous  e<lucation,  habits  of  mind,  accepted 
^*s,  religious  or  social  affinities,  notions  of  his  own  personal 
^*3t.    No  event,  no  speech  or  article,  ever  falls  upon  a  per- 
il , .  ^'V"     nrgin  soil :  the  reader  or  listener  is  always  more  or  less 
I  oia8a«>-^]  already.     When  some  important  event  happens,  which 
CaUs    f^f  the  formation  of  a  view»  these  pre-existing  habits,  dog- 
^^^^^*     ^Lffinities.  help  to  determine  the  impression  which  each  man 
-*'i»'ncos,  and  so  far  are  factors  in  the  view  he  forms.     But 
■y  «^iK^rate  chiefly  in  determining  the  first  impression,  and  they 
operate  over  many  minds  at  once.     They  do  not  produce  variety 
i^^    itidf'f)endence  :    they  are  soon  overlaid  by  the  influences 
;\uf-h  i-ach  man  derives  from  his  fellows,  from  his  leaders,  from 
ibc  press. 
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Orthodox  (lemopnitin  theory  assumes  that  pvpry  citixm 
or  ought  to  have,  thouRht  out  for  himself  certain  opiniona,  i-r, 
ought  to  have  a  definite  view,  defensible  by  arguments,  of  what 
i  the  country  neotls,  of  what  princii>los  ought  to  be  applied  in 
I  governing  it,  of  the  men  to  whose  hantis  the  government  ou 
\  to  be  entmsted.     There  are  persoiLs  who  talk,  though  eertainl 
wery  few  who  art.,  a^  if  they  f>clieve<l  this  theory,  which  may 
Vomparecl  to  the  theory  of  some  ultra- Prot-estjints  that  ev 
gOod  Chri^ian  has,  or  ought  t^  have,  by  the  strength  of  JiLs  o 
reason,  worked  out  for  himself  from  the  Bil)le  a  syst-em  of 
oIog>'.     But  one  need  only  iij  t  n  experiment  of  talking  to  t 
rrcprcsentative  of  public  opinion  whom  the  Americans  call  *'l 
man  in  the  cars,"  to  realize  how  uniform  opinion  is  amon^  all  cl 
of  people,  how  little  there  is  in  the  ideas  of  each  indi\idual  of  t 
individuality  which  they  would  have  if  he  had  formed  them  far 
himself,  how  little  solidity  and  substance  there  is  in  the  political 
or  social  beliefs  <if  ninct^^en  persoas  out  of  every  twenty, 
beliefs,  when  examined,  mostly  resolve  themselves  into  two 
three  prejudices  and  aversions,  two  or  three  prepossessions 
particular  leader  or  party  or  section  of  a  party,  two  or  thrw 
phrases  or  catchwords  suggesting  or  emb<:)d>'ing  argiunents  which 
the  man  who  repeats  them  has  not  analyzed.     It  is  not  that  th 
nineteen  persons  are  incapable  of  appreciating  good  argumen 
or  are  unwilling  to  receive  them.     On  the  contrary,  and  this 
especially  true  of  the  working  classes,  an  audience  is  pi 
when  solid  arguments  are  adtlressed  to  it,  and  men  read  with  most 
relish  the  articles  or  leaflets,  supposing  them  to  be  smartly  writteD* 
which  contain  the  most  carefully  sifted  fact*  and  the  most  exact 
thought.     But  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind  in  all  places,  public 
questions  come  in  the  third  or  fourth  rank  among  the  int4*restji 
of  life,  and  obtain  less  than  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  leis 
available  for  thinking.     It  is  therefore  rather  sentiment  1 
thought  that  the  mass  can  contribute,  a  sentiment  grounded  on 
few  broad  considerations  and  simple  trains  of  reasoning 
the  soundness  and  elevation  of  their  sentiment  will  have  nv»rf 
do  with  their  taking  their  stand  on  the  side  of  justice,  hon 
and  peace,  than  any  n^asoning  they  can  apply  to  the  sifting 
the  multifarious  facts  thrown  before  them,  and  to  the  drawi 
of  the  legitimate  inferences  therefrom. 

It  may  be  suggi^ted  that  this  analysis,  if  true  of  the  half- 
educated,  is  not  true  of  the  educated  classes.    It  is  lees  tnie  d 
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that  small  class  which  in  Europe  specially  occupies  iteelf  with 
!'"liilcy ;  which,  whether  it  reasons  well  or  ill,  does  no  doubt 
iriLHiU.  But  it  is  substantially  no  less  applicable  to  the  com- 
^ueri-ifll  and  profesaional  classes  than  to  the  workiiig  classes ; 
for  in  the  former,  as  well  as  in  the  latter,  one  finds  few  persons 
*ho  lake  the  pains,  or  have  the  leisure,  or  indeed  possess  the 
Knowledge,  to  enable  them  to  form  an  independent  judgment, 
^e  chief  ihfference  between  the  so-called  upper,  or  wealthier,  ' 
*'>fl  the  humbler  strata  of  society  is,  that  the  former  are  less 
^auenced  by  sentiment  an<l  possibly  more  influenced  by  notions, 
wten  erroneous,  of  their  own  interest.  Having  something  to 
*j^,  they  imagine  dangers  to  their  property  or  their  class  ascen-  j 
Ofincy,  Moving  in  a  more  artificial  society,  their  sympathies 
*'*  ie.^s  readily  excited,  and  they  more  frequently  indulge  the 
^wd<?ncy  to  cj-nicism  natural  to  those  who  lead  a  life  full  of 
"'I'taJity  and  conventionalisms. 

,-J^^    apparent  paradox  that  where  the  humbler  classes  have 

•Jwer^ci  in  opinion  from  the  higher,  they  have  often  been  proved 

^y  th^  event  to  have  been  right  and  their  so-called  betters  wrong 

i.a  fae-fc  sufficiently  illust  rated  by  the  experience  of  many  European 

countx-^pgjm-ijigthe  last  half-century'),  may  perhaps  be  explained 

V  *^^_*"i5ji(iering  that  the  hwtorical  and  scientific  data  on  which  the 

>Jut»<:^  n  of  a  difficult  political  problem  depends  are  really  just  aa 

little  1^  nown  to  the  wealthy  as  to  the  poor.    Ordinary  education, 

even    -t-hc  sort  of  education  which  is  represented  by  a  university 

degn?^^^  does  not  fit  a  man  to  handle  these  questions,  and  it 

-^^lI'*  ^^  ^^^'^  *^^™  ^'*^^  ^  ^*'"  conceit  of  his  o^vn  competence 
Licrx  closes  his  mind  to  argument  and  to  the  accumulating 
evide-i^^^  of  facts.  Education  ought,  no  doubt,  to  enlight-en  a 
^^'^  *  but  the  educated  classes,  speaking  generally,  are  the 
P^^^P^"^*^y-hold'ng  classes,  and  the  possession  of  property  does 
more  -^  make  a  man  timid  than  education  does  to  make  him 
noi:)er  ^  j[  He  is  apt  to  underrate  t  he  power  as  well  as  the  worth  of 
Bemi«:t^^^ ;  he  overvalues  the  restraints  which  existing  institu- 

fc.,_.  «Tiay  be  said  that  this  has  been  so  because  the  movement  of  the  iMt 
Wl^v*^^^  h»vB  b(.*en  mostly  movenifuta  in  m  demooratic  dirpctioa,  which  ob- 
H*?"^  the  sympathy  of  the  humhlcr  classes  because  teading  to  break  down 
B*y  j!!|^'^rr  and  privilcitc  which   the  upper  claues  previouily  enjoyed.     This 

■  ^**^ir**^"'  l»owe\*er,  does  not  meet  alt  the  cases,  atnuiiK  which  may  be  niea- 
P  tio&Kt    the  attitude  of  thr>  Enfcluh  working  el«s8e«  towards   Itjtiy  from    1848 

■  oow»*>rU,  u  ,irei|  nj,  ^\^f.i,•  altitude  in  the  American  Civil  War  from  1801  to  1865, 
9xA  ^tt  ibf  Eastern  QumLioh  from  187fl  onwards,  for  in  none  of  these  instances 
\aa  ^b«y  say  persooiu  interest.     I  purpuady  t«kc  oases  fur  back  in  th&  pftA. 
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tions  impose ;  he  has  a  faint  appreciation  of  the  curative  povwrf 
freedom,  and  of  the  tendency  which  hrings  things  right  when  men 
have  heon  left  to  their  ouii  doviccs,  and  have  learnt  ir< 
how  to  attain  success.  In  the  less-educated  man  a  Ci-rr 
plicity  and  ojx'nness  of  mind  go  some  way  to  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  knovvleilge.  He  is  more  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  author- 
ity of  li'udi Ts  ;  but  as,  at  leai^t  in  England  and  America,  he  is 
generally  shrewd  enough  to  discern  between  a  great  man  and  % 
demagogue,  this  is  more  a  gain  than  a  luss. 

While  BUggt^ting  tliese  as  explanations  of  the  paradox,  I 
admit  that  it  remains  a  paradox.  But  the  paradox  i.s  fmr  in 
the  statement,  but  in  the  facts.  Nearly  all  great  politici\l  n 
social  causes  have  made  their  way  first  among  the  midtUt  : 
humbler  classes.  The  original  in»puLse  which  has  set  the  i*ati-<- 
in  motion,  the  inspiring  ideas  that  have  drawn  men  to  it,  have 
come  from  lofty  and  piercing  minds,  and  minds  generally  Ix-Kmc- 
ing  to  the  cultivated  class.  But  the  principles  and  precepts  tlitx* 
nnnds  have  delivered  have  waxed  strong  because  the  cniiimun 
people  received  them  gladly,  while  the  wealthy  and  etluiatcl 
classes  have  frouTied  on  or  persecuted  them.  The  most  strikiiii! 
instance  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  early  history  of  Christianitv. 

The  analysis,  however,  which  I  have  sought  to  give  i>f  opia^ 
ion  applies  only  to  the  nineteen  men  out  oT  twenty,  and  not 
the  twentieth.     It  api>lies  to  what  may  be  called  passive  opini 
—  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  no  special  int<»resi  in  poltti 
or  concern  with  them  beyond  that  of  voting,  of  those  who  rrcei 
or  propagate,  but  do  not  originate,  vieu*8  on  public  malU 
Or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  different  words,  we  l»avc  Ix^n  ooih 
sidering   how  public  opinion  grows  and  spreads,  as  it  w 
spontaneously   and   naturally.     But  opinion  doe«  not   mc 
grow ;  it  is  aLso  ma<le.     There  is  not  mendy  the  passive  clikM 
persons ;  there  is  the  active  class,  who  occupy  themselves 
marily  with  public  affaire,  who  aspire  to  create  and  lead  opini 
The  processes  which  these  guides  follow  are  Ux)  well  known 
need  description.     There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points 
must  Ik*  notetl.  in  order  to  appreciate  the  reflex  action  of  Iho 
paanive  upon  the  active  class. 

The  man  who  trit«  to  lead  public  opinion,  be  he  statestnixn. 
journalist,  or  lecturer,  finds  in  himself,  when  he  has  to  form  ^m 
judgment  u\nju  any  current  event,  a  larger  measure  of  individu^^| 
prejMjaBession,  and  of  what  may  be  called  political  tlicory  sad 
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dortritu',  than  belongs  to  the  average  citizen.  His  view  is  there- 
fore likely  to  have  more  individuality,  as  well  as  more  intifl- 
lectual  value.  On  the  other  hand,  he  ha.s  also  a  stronger  motive 
than  the  average  citizen  for  ket^ping  in  agreement  \vith  his 
friemis  and  his  party,  becaus<>  if  lie  stands  aloof  and  advocates 
a  view  of  his  own,  he  ijiay  lase  his  influence  and  his  position. 
He  has  a  past,  and  is  preventetl,  by  the  fear  of  seeming  ineon- 
aistfttil,  (n_>m  ileparting  from  what  he  has  pre\ioU8ly  said.  He 
has  n  future,  and  dreads  to  injure  it  by  severing  himself  ever 
wi  little  from  \u.s  party.  He  is  accordingly  drivr-n  to  make  the 
i?ame  st^rt  of  compromise  l)etween  his  in<iividuai  tendencies  and 
the  general  tendency  which  the  average  citizen  makes.  But  he 
injikes  it  more  consciously,  realizing  far  more  distinctly  the 
•lifference  betwet*n  what  he  wouhl  think,  say,  an<i  do,  if  left  to 
If,  and  what  he  says  and  does  a*?  a  politician,  who  can  be 
and  prosperous  only  as  a  member  of  a  bodj^  of  persona 
Acting  together  and  professing  to  think  alike. 

Accordingly,  thoughi  the  largest  part  of  the  work  of  forming 

opinion  is  done  by  these  men.  —  whom  I  do  not  call  professional 

rKjliticians,  l)ecause  in  EiU"ope  many  of  them  are  not  solely  occn- 

P"^l  HTth  jjohtics,  while  in  America  the  name  of  professionals 

tniist  be  reserved  for  another  class,  —  we  must  not  forget  the 

'^^tion  constantly  exerci?*ed  upon  them  by  the  passive  majority. 

wiuetiincs  a  leading  statesman  or  journalist  takes  a  Hne  to 

mch  lie  finds  that  the  mass  of  those  who  usually  agnv  with 

tuu  arp  not  responsive.     He  perceives  that  they  will  not  follow 

'®'  ftnd  that  he  must  choose  between  isolation  and  a  niodiGca- 

^^  of  his  own  views.     A  statesman  may  sometimet*  venture 

"  the  former  course,  and  in  very  rare  cases  succeed  in  impos- 

^  "^is  own  will  and  judgment  on  his   party.     A  juunmlist, 

'^'Cver,  Is  obliged  tn  hark  back  if  he  has  inadvertently  taken 

*  position  di.siigi*e*!able  to  his  diniUle,  Ix'cause  the  proprietors 

^"«  paper  have  their  circulati«»n   to  consider.     To  avoid  so 

KTofi^l,!,.  j4  choice,  a  statchmau  or  a  journalist  is  usually  on 

'c  ali'rt  to  sound  the  general  opinion  before  he  commits  himself 

^  new  is.Que.     He  tries  to  fet4  the  pulse  of  the  mass  of  aver- 

Citizens  ;  and  as  the  mass,  on   the  other  liand,  look  to  him 

'.^i^tiativr.  this  is  a  delicate  process.      In  Kurojiean  countries 

^  K'Ticrally  the  view  of  the   leaders  which  "(jrevails,  but  it 

^t^<liti{'d  by  the  reception  which  the  mass  give  it ;  it  becomes 

wceninai^fj  in  ^ho  points  which  they  appreciate ;  while  those 
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parts  of  it,  or  thoKe  wiiy^;  of  stating  it,  which  have  f^Icd  to  find 
popular  favour,  fall  bark  into  the  shade. 

This  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  the  makers  or  leaders  of 
opinion  upon  the  muss,  and  uf  the  mass  upon  them,  is  the  moA 
curious  part  of  the  whole  process  by  which  opinion  is  produced 
It  is  also  that  part  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  diflerruce 
between  one  free  country  and  another.  In  some  countries,  the 
loatlers  count  for,  say,  tliree-fourths  of  the  protluct,  and  the 
mass  for  one-fourth  only.  In  others  tiiese  proportions  air 
reversed.  In  some  countries  the  mass  of  the  voters  are  not 
only  markedly  inferior  in  education  to  the  few  who  lead,  but 
also  diffident,  more  <lispo8ed  to  look  up  to  their  betters.  la 
others  the  tiifferenoe  of  intellei-tual  level  between  those  who 
busy  theniselves  with  politics  and  the  average  voter  is  far 
smaller.  Perhaps  the  leader  is  not  so  well  instructed  a  man 
in  the  countries  first  referreil  to ;  perhaps  the  average  voter 
better  instructed  and  more  self-confident.  Where  both  of 
phenomena  coincide,  so  that  the  difference  of  level  is  incnnsif 
erable,  public  opinion  will  evidently  be  a  different  thing  fni 
what  it  is  in  countries  when?,  though  the  Constitution  has  becoi 
democratic,  the  habits  of  the  nations  are  still  aristocratic, 
is  th*^  difference  Ijetween  America  and  the  countries  of  W( 
Europe. 


CHAPTER  LXXVII 


GOVERNMENT  BY  PDBUC  OPINION 


We  talk  of  public  opinion  as  a  new  force  in  the  world,  con- 
spicuous only  since  governments  began  to  be  popular.  States- 
men, even  so  lately  as  two  generations  ago,  looke<i  on  it  with 

me  distrust  or  dislike.     Sir  Rot>ert  Peel,  for  instance,  in  a 

ter  written  in  1820  speaks,  with  the  air  of  a  discoverer,  of 
that  great  compound  of  folly,  weakness,  prejtulice..  wrong  feel- 
ing, right  feeling,  obstinacy,  and  newspajxT  paragra])hs,  which 
is  called  public  opinion." 

Yet  opinion  has  really  been  the  chief  and  ultimate  power  in 
nearly  all  nations  at  nearly  all  times.  I  do  not  mean  merely  the 
opinion  of  th<'  class  t^j  which  the  rulers  belong.  Ob\'iously 
the  small  oligarchy  uf  Venice  was  influenced  by  the  opinion  of 
the  Venetian  nobility,  as  au  abi^olute  Czar  is  influenced  by 
the  opinion  of  his  court  and  his  army.  I  mean  the  opinion, 
unspoken,  unconscious,  i»ut  not  the  less  real  and  potent,  of  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Govenuneuts  have  always  rested  and, 
special  cases  apart,  must  rest,  if  not  on  the  affection,  then  on 
the  reverence  or  awe,  if  not  on  the  active  approval,  then  on  the 
silent  acquiescence,  of  the  numeriral  majority.  It  is  only  by 
rare  exception  that  a  monarch  or  an  oligarchy  has  maintained 
authority  against  the  will  uf  the  pt!0[de.  Tfie  des]K)tisuis  of  the 
Eas-t,  although  they  usually  fjegnn  in  conquest,  did  not  stand  by 
military  force  but  by  popular  assent.  So  did  the  feudal  king- 
doms of  media-val  Europe.  So  do  the  monarchies  of  the  Sultan 
(so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  his  Mussulman  subjects),  of  the  Shah, 
and  of  the  Chinese  Emperor.  The  cases  to  the  contrary  are  chiefly 
thost.'  of  military  tyrannies,  such  as  existed  in  many  of  the  (ireek 
cities  of  antiquity,  and  in  some  of  the  Italian  cities  of  the  Rennis- 
aanee,  and  such  as  exist  now  in  some  of  the  so-called  republics 
of  Central  and  South  America.     That  even  the  Roman  Empire, 
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that  eldest  child  of  war  and  conquest,  did  not  rest  on  forc«  twl' 
on  the  consent  ami  Rood-unll  of  its  subjects,  is  shown  by  ti« 
sniallne&s  of  its  standing  amiies,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  writ 
employed  against  frontier  enemies,  because  there  was  rtrtly 
any  internal  revolt  or  disturl»ance  to  I)e  feared.     Belief  la  tkxHbot* 
ity,  and  the  love  of  established  order,  are  among  the  strongeit 
forces  in  human  nature,  and  then^fore  in  politics.     The  ftrrt 
supports  governments  fie  jure,  the  latter  governments  de  faci(L 
They  combine  to  sup|K>rt  a  governraent  which  is  de  jure  as  ireD 
as  (tc  J(fclo.     Where  the  subjects  are  displea-sed,  their  discont^mt 
may  appear  perhaps  in  the  epigrams  which  temi>ered  the  <lr*- 
potism  of  I-ouis  \V*.  in  France,  perhaps  in  the  sympathy  u 
to  bandits  hke  Robin  Hood,  perhaps  in  <wcasional  insurretii    r 
like   those   of  Constantinople   under   the    Castora  EmpirMf- 
Of  course,  where  there  is  no  habit  of  coml>iniag  to  resist,  <Il*- 
content  miiy  romatu  for  some  time  without  this  tliird  means  of 
expressing  Itself.     But,  even  when  the  occupant  of  th»^  throne  is 
unpopular,  the  throne  a^  an  institution  is  in  no  danger  so  lonj? 
as  it  can  command  the  respect  of  the  multitude  and  show  itj<elf 
equal  to  its  duties. 

In  the  earlier  or  simpler  forms  of  political  society  public 
opinion  is  passive.  It  acquiesces  in.  rather  than  supporta,  the 
authority  which  exists,  whatever  its  faults*?,  because  it  know  of 
nothing  better,  l>ecause  it  sees  no  way  to  improvement,  probably 
also  because  it  is  overawed  by  some  kind  of  religious  sanction. 
Human  nature  must  have  something  to  reverence,  ami  the 
sovereign,  l>ecause  remote  and  potent  and  surrounded  by  pomp 
and  splendour,  seems  to  it  mysterious  and  half  divine.  Worn 
administrations  than  those  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia  in  the 
t)inet<*enth  century  can  hardly  l)e  imagined,  yet  the  Moham- 
medan population  showed  no  .signs  of  disaffection.  The  subjeHs 
of  Darius  and  the  subjects  of  Theebaw  ol)eyed  as  a  matter  of 
counw.  They  did  not  ask  why  they  olH*ye<l,  for  th*-  "  "  .f 
til)edience  was  suffieient.     They  could,  however,  if  di-  i. 

have  at  any  moment  overturned  the  throne,  which  had  only,  in 
Ixith  cases,  an  insignificrant  force  of  guards  to  protect  it.  During 
long  agr?^  the  human  mind  did  not  ask  itwlf  —  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  does  not  even  now  ask  itself  —  questions  whirh 
»eem  to  us  the  most  obvious.  Custom,  as  Pindar  said,  ia  king 
over  all  mortals  and  immortals,  and  custom  pri'srril>cHl  obodieaoa. 
\Mien  in  any  societv  opinion  becomes  s(*lf-conscious,  when  it 
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begins  to  realizp  its  form  and  (^unstion  the  riRhta  of  its  rulers, 
that  society  is  already  progrf^sinp;,  and  soon  finds  means  of 
orguaiziug  resistance  and  compollinf?  reform. 

The  <lifTerence,  therefore,  Ijetwcea  despotically  governed  and 

iree  t-owntries  does  not  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  are 

niled  by  opinion  and  the  former  by  foree,  for  l)oth  are  generally 

ruled  by  opinion.     It  eonsi!?trt  rather  in  this,  that  in  the  former 

thL' people  iastinctively  oi>ey  a  power  which  they  do  not  know  to 

be  rvally  of  their  own  creation,  and  to  stand  by  their  own  pcr- 

niisBion ;  whereas  in  the  latter  the  people  feel  their  supremacy, 

and  coosciously  IreAt  their  rulers  as  tlieir  agents,  while  the  rulers 

obey  a  power  which  they  admit  to  have  made  and  to  he  able 

to  unmake  them,  —  the  p4>pular  will.     In  both   ca.sej3  force  i." 

*^dam  aecesbary,  or  is  needed  only  against  small  groups,  because 

t'w  habit  of  ot>edience   replaces  it.    Conflicts  and  revolutions 

bflotift  tu  the  intermediate  stage,  when  the  people  are  awakening 

**>  the  flense  that  they  are  truly  the  supreme  power  in  the  State. 

nut  when  the  rulers  have  not  yet  become  aware  that  their  author- 

^y  is  merely  delegated.     When  superstition  and  the  habit  of 

"•J^'Hiission  have  vanished  from  the  whilom  subjects,  when  the 

'y^^rs,  recognizing  that  they  are  no  more  than  agents  for  the 

'■'tiaerxs,  have  in  turn  formed  the  habit  of  o!)e<iience,  public 

opmion  has  l>ecome  the  active  and  controlling  director  of  a 

husinos?  in  which  it  was  before  the  sleeping  and  generally  for- 

K*^tten  p4rtn<'r.     But  even  when  this  stage  has  been  reached, 

^  Hjis  now  happenefl  in  nit>st  civilized  States,  there  are  dif- 

ff-rpnces  in  the  degree  and  mode  in  and  fiy  which  public  opinion 

^v*rt4  itself.    In  some  countries  the  habit  of  ol>eying  rulers 

^^^1  officials  is  so  strong  that  the  people,  once  they  have  chosen 

the  legislature  or  executive  head  l)y  whom  the  ofHciab  are  ap- 

IT»"»ted.  allow  tht^e  officials  almost  as  wide  a  range  of  authority 
*w  in  the  old  days  of  despotism.  Such  people  have  a  profound 
w«pcct  for  government  as  government,  and  a  reluctance,  due 
either  1 7  theory  or  to  mere  laziness,  perliaps  to  both,  to  interfere 
with  it;;  act.i«»n.  They  say,  "That  is  a  matter  for  the  Adminis-' 
tration  :  wehavenothingtodov^-ithit"  ;  and  stand  as  much  aside 
or  submit  as  humbly  as  if  the  government  di<l  not  spring  from 
'-hrir  ovm  will.  Perhaps  they  practically  leave  ti»emselves,  as 
fill!  the  Germans  of  Bismarck's  day.  in  the  hands  of  a  venerated 
miuiarch  or  a  forceful  ministi?r,  giving  tlu-si'  rulers  a  free  hand 
im  long  OS  their  policy  moves  in  accord  with  the  seatvmetvt  o(  tVift 
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nation,  and  maintains  its  glory.  Perhaps  while  frequently 
changing  tlieir  niinistriea,  they  neverthele8a  yield  to  each  minietry 
and  to  its  rxpcutive  subordinates  all  over  the  country,  an  autbo^ 
ity  great  while  it  lasts,  and  largely  rontroUin^  the  action  of  thp 
individual  citizen.  This  seenis  to  l>e  still  true  of  France.  TVre 
are  other  countries  in  which,  though  the  sphere  of  Kovemmt'tit 
is  strictly  limited  by  law,  and  the  private  citizen  is  little  inclin^l 
to  l)ow  before  an  official,  the  habit  has  been  to  check  the  minL*lry 
chiefly  through  the  legislature,  and  to  review  the  conduct  of 
both  ministry  and  legislature  only  at  long  intervals,  when  an 
election  of  the  legislature  takes  place.  This  has  l>een.  and  lo 
some  extcMit  is  still  the  case  in  Britain.  Although  the  people 
rule,  they  rule  not  directly,  but  through  the  House  of  Common*, 
wliieh  they  choose  only  once  in  four  or  five  years,  and  which 
may,  at  any  given  moment,  represent  rather  the  past  than  the 
present  will  of  the  nation. 

I  make  these  observations  for  the  sake  of  indicating  another^ 
form  which  the  rule  of  the  people  may  assume.  We  havftj 
distinguishoii  three  stages  in  the  evolution  of  opinion  fn^m  m. 
imconscious  and  passive  into  its  conscious  and  active  com 
tion.  In  the  first  it  acquiesces  in  the  will  of  the  ruler  whom 
has  been  accustomed  to  obey.  In  the  second  conflicts 
between  the  ruling  person  or  class,  backtHl  V>y  those  who 
still  dbposcnl  to  olxnlience,  on  the  one  hand,  ami  the 
indepetident  or  progressive  spirits  on  the  other;  and  theM 
conflicts  are  decided  by  arms.  In  the  third  stage  the  whSI 
ruler  has  submitted,  and  disputes  are  referred  to  the  soverei 
multitude,  whose  will  is  expressed  at  certain  intervals  up 
slips  of  paper  dejxjsited  in  boxes,  and  is  carried  out  by  the  mil 
ister  or  legislature  to  whom  the  popular  mandate  is  entni? 
A  fourth  stage  would  be  reached,  if  the  will  of  the  majority 
the  citizens  were  to  become  ascertainable  at  all  times, 
without  the  m*ed  of  its  pa-^sing  tlirough  a  Ixxly  of  repri' 
lives,  possibly  even  without  the  need  of  voting  niaehim 
fill.  In  such  a  state  of  things  the  sway  of  public  opinion 
have  become  more  complete.  IxK-ause  more  continuous,  than 
is  in  those  European  countries  which,  like  France,  Italy, 
Britain,  look  chiefly  to  parliaments  as  exiKMu-nt^  of  natioi 
sentiment.  The  authority  would  ?<e<'ni  Ui  remain  all  the  whil 
in  the  mass  of  the  citizens.  Popular  government,  wouhl  hai 
be*?n  pushinl  .so  fur  as  almost  to  dispeusi*  with,  or  at  any  n 
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to  anticipate,  the  legal  modes  in  which  the  majority  speaks  its 
<iill  at  the  polling  tx>oths ;  and  this  infornml  but  direct  eontrol 
of  tLe  multitude  would  dwarf,  if  it  di(i  not  supersede,  the  im- 
portance of  those  formal  but  occasional  deliverances  made  at  the 
tiections  of  representatives.     To  such  a  condition  of  things  the 
phraif,   ''Rule   of  public   opinion,"   might   be   most   properly 
[■f>plit.''l,  for  public  opinion  wiouid  not  only  roign  but  govern. 
The  meclianical  difficulties,  as  one  may  call  them,  of  working 
'ch  i»  method  of  government  are  obvious.     How  is  the  will  of 
[e  majoritj'  to  be  ascertained  except  by  counting  votes?  how, 
t-hoijt  the  greatest  inconvenience,  can  votes  be  frequently 
••<-<n  on  ail  the  chief  questions  that  arise?     No  large  country 
yet  aurmounted  these  inconveniences,  though  little  Switzer- 
^"^^ci  with  her  Rejerendum  and  Initiative  has  faced  and  partially 
uit  mth  some  of  them,  and  some  of  the  American  States  are 
'**iwiing  in  the  same  path.     But  what  I  desire  to  point  out  is 
lit  even  where  the  machinery  for  weighing  or  measuring  the 
'pular  will  from  week  to  week  or  month  to  month  has  not 
f*n,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  invented,  there  may  nevertheless 
"*•  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  whether  ministers  or 
«^slators,  to  act  as  if  it  existed  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  look  inces- 
BWiiiy  for  manifestations  of  current  popular  opinion,  and  to 
sliftpe  their  course  in  accordance  with  their  reading  of  those 
itions.     Such  a  di.six>sitioa  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
oversight  of  public  affairs  by  the  mass  of  the  citizens, 
and  by  a  sense  on  their  part  that  they  are  the  true  governors, 
and  tliat  their  agents,  executive  and  legislative,  are  rather  serv-j 
anta  than  agents.     Where  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  people  on[ 
the  one  liand  and  of  the  persons  who  do  the  actual  work  of  govM 
erning  on  the  other,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  there  exists  a  kind  'i 
of  government  materially,  if  not  formally,  different  from  the 
representative  system  a»  it  pr(!sented  itself  tf)  Europ^^an  thinkers 
&nd  fitatesmen  of  the  last  generation.     And  it  is  to  this  kind  of 
govermnent  that  democratic  nations  seem  to  be  tending. 

The  state  of  things  here  noteil  will  find  illustration  in  what  I 
have  to  say  in  the  following  chapters  regarding  opinion  in  the 
United  States.  Meanwhile  a  few  remarks  may  lie  hazarded  on 
the  rule  (»f  public  o|>iuion  in  general. 

The  excell(!nee  of  popular  government  lies  nc»t  so  muclj  in  its 
wisdom  —  for  it  is  arf  apt  to  err  us  otlier  kinds  of  government 
-^  as  in  its  strength.      It  has  been  compared,  ever  since  Sir 
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William  Temple,  to  a  pyramid,  the  finnest  based  of  all  huildin;:- 
Nobodv  rail  he  hlanu'ii  for  olxwing  it.  There  is  i»o  iipiK'iil  hnn 
its  decisions.  Once  the  j^rinciplc  thiit  the  will  of  the  majurity 
honestly  ascertained  must  prevail,  has  8oake<[  into  the  mind  wid 
formed  the  habits  of  a  nation,  that  nation  acquires  not  onl^ 
stability,  but  immense  eflfetrtive  force.  It  has  no  need  to  frtr 
discussion  and  agitation.  It  can  bend  all  its  resources  to  the 
accomplishment  of  its  collective  ends.  The  friction  that  extsd 
in  countries  where  tJie  laws  or  institutions  handed  down  from 
former  generations  are  incompatible  with  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  people  has  disappeared.  A  key  has  becii  fouod 
that  will  uidoek  ever_v  door. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  such  a  government  is  exposed  to  two 
dangers.     One,  the  smaller  one,  yet  sometimes  troublesome,  is 
the  difficulty  of  ast^ertaining  the  will  of  the  majority.     I  do  not 
mean  the  difficulty  of  getting  all  citizens  to  vote,  l>ecau«'  it 
must  be  taken  that  those  who  do  not  vote  leave  their  will  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  do,  but  the  difficult^'  of  obtaining  by 
any  machinery  yet  devise<i  a  nuitc  honest  record  of  the  rt«ult4J 
of  voting.     Where  the  issues  are  weighty,  involving  immenwj 
interests  of  indiviflual  rnen  or  groui>s  of  men,  the  danger  t»f; 
brilKT}',  of  force,  and  still  more  of  fraud  in  talking  and  counting 
votes,  is  a  serious  one.     Wlien  there  is  reason  to  think  thi 
ballots  have  l>een  tami^ered  with,  the  value  of  the  system  iB] 
gone  ;  and  men  are  remittetl  to  the  old  methods  of  settling  theii 
difTerences. 

The  other  danger  is  that  minorities  m^y  not  sufficiently 
themselves.  Where  a  majority  has  erred,  the  only  reroetlj 
against  the  prolongation  or  n^petition  of  its  error  is  in  the  coi 
tinued  protests  and  agitation  of  the  minority,  an  agitation  whici 
ought  to  Ix*  conducted  peaceably,  by  voice  and  pen,  but  whicI 
must  be  vehement  enough  to  rouse  the  people  and  deliver  ll 
from  the  consequences  of  their  blunders.  But  the  more 
plete  the  sway  of  majorities  is,  so  much  the  less  <lispoBed  is 
minority  to  ntaiiitnin  the  <ronU>st.  It  loses  faitli  in  its  eaujse 
in  itwlf,  and  allows  its  voice  to  U»  silenced  by  the  triuniphanl 
cries  of  il,s  opponent-s.  How  are  men  to  acquiesce  promptlj 
and  loyally  in  the  decision  of  a  majority,  and  yet  to  xo 
arguing  against  it  ?  how  can  they  lx»  at  once  subrnis  i 
aggressive?  That  conceit  of  his  own  goodness  and  li- 
which   intoxicates   an   absolute    nu^narch   iK^etets   a    suvc- 
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(people  also,  and  the  slavisbness  with  which  Iiis  ininisterti  ap- 
proach an  Oriental  despot  may  reappear  in  the  politicians  of  a 
Westtrn  democracy.  The  duty,  therefore,  of  a  patriotic  states- 
man in  a  country  where  pubhc  opinion  rules,  would  seem  t^  be 
rather  to  resist  and  correct  than  to  encourage  the  dominant 
sentiment.  He  will  not  be  content  with  trying  to  funii  and 
mould  and  lead  it,  but  he  will  couftout  it,  lecture  it,  remind  it 
that  it  is  falhble,  rouse  it  out  of  its  self-complacency.  Unfor- 
tunately, courage  and  independence  are  plants  which  a  soil 
impregnated  with  the  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  numbers  does  not 
tend  to  produce :  nor  is  there  any  art  kuown  to  statesmen 
whereby  their  growth  can  be  fosteretl. 

Experience  has,  however,  suggest^^d  plans  for  lessening  the 
risks  incident  to  the  dominance  of  one  particular  set  of  opin- 
ions. One  plan  is  for  the  people  themselven  to  limit  their 
powers,  i.e.  to  surround  their  own  action  auil  the  action  of 
their  agents  with  restrictions  of  time  and  nietiuxl  which  com- 
pel delay.  Another  is  for  them  so  to  parcel  out  functions  among 
many  agents  that  no  single  one  chosen  indiscreetly,  or  obeying 
his  mandate  overzealously,  can  do  much  mischief,  and  that  out 
of  the  multiphcity  of  agents  differences  of  view  may  spring 
which  ^vill  catch  the  attention  of  the  citizens. 

The  temper  and  characiter  of  a  ppt>i)le  may  supply  more 
vaUiable  Kafe^iards.  The  country  which  has  worked  out  for 
it.*^elf  a  truly  free  govcrnmi'nt  nmst  have  done  so  in  virtue  of 
the  vigorous  individuality  of  its  children.  Such  an  individu- 
ality does  not  soon  yield  even  to  the  pressure  of  democratic 
conditions.  In  a  nation  A^nth  a  kern  moral  simse  and  a  capac- 
ity for  strong  emotions,  opinion  Iih.s<xI  on  a  love  i>f  what  is 
deemed  just  or  good  will  resist  the  nmltitudc  wIh'Ii  bent  on 
evil :  and  if  there  be  a  great  variety  of  social  conditions,  t»f 
modes  of  life,  of  religious  Ijeliefs^  these  vnW  prove  centres  of 
resistance  to  a  dominant  tendency,  like  rocks  vstanding  up  in  a 
river,  at  which  he  whom  the  current  sweeps  do^^'nwa^(ls  may 
clutch.  Instances  might  be  cited  even  from  countries  where 
the  majority  has  had  every  so\irce  of  .strength  at  its  conmiand 
—  physical  force,  tradition,  the  all  but  universal  persuasions 
and  prejudices  of  the  lower  as  well  as  of  the  higher  classes  —  in 
which  small  minorities  have  triumphed,  first  by  startling  and 
then  by  leavening  and  convincing  the  majority.  This  they 
have  done  in  virtue  of  that  intensity  of  belief  which  is  oftencst 
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found  in  a  small  sect  or  ktoujj,  not  because  it  is  small,  but 
hooausf  if  its  belief  were  not  intense  it  would  not  venture  W 
hold  out  at  all  ugiiinst  the  at! verse  mass.  The  energ}*  of  rat-h 
individual  in  the  minority  makes  it  in  the  long  nm  a  nutch 
for  a  majority  huger  but  less  instinct  \\ith  vitality.  In  a  frw 
country  niore  especially,  ten  men  who  care  are  a  matcli  for  i 
hundred  who  do  not. 

Such  natural  compensations  as  this  occur  in  the  physical  i» 
well  as  in  the  spiritual  and  moral  world,  and  i>resi'rve  Ixiih 
But  tliey  are  compensations  on  which  the  practical  statcsniBii 
carmot  safely  rely,  for  they  are  partial,  they  are  unct 
they  probaltly  tend  Xa  dimini.sh  ■with  the  progress  of  fir 
The  longer  public  opinion  has  ruled,  the  more  absolute  is  t 
authority  of  the  majority  hkely  to  become,  the  less  likely 
energetic  minorities  to  arise,  the  more  are  politicians  likely  to 
occupy  themselves,  not  in  forming  opinion,  but  in  discovering 
and  hastening  to  obey  it. 
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HOW  PUBLIC   OPINION   BULKS  IN    AMERICA 

It  was  observwl  in  last  chapter  that  the  phrase  "govem- 
lent  by  piihH«  opinion"  is  most  spcTifu^ally  applicable  to  a 
stf^m  wherein  the  will  of  the  i>L'Ople  acts  direL-tly  and  eon- 
:antly  upon  its  executive  and  legislative  agents.  A  govern- 
ment may  be  both  free  anrl  good  without  being  suhjei^t  to 
»thi3  continuous  and  immediate  control.  Htill  this  is  the  goal 
towards  which  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  the  more  rapid 
IdifTusion  of  news,  and  the  j)ra<'tict*  of  .self-povernmt'nt  itsiilf 
necessarily  lead  free  nations  ;  and  it  may  even  be  said  that  one 
of  their  chief  problemn  is  to  devise  means  whereby  the  national 
will  shall  be  most  fully  expressed,  most  quickly  kno^vn,  most 
imresist.ingly  and  cheerfully  obeyed.  Delays  and  jerks  arc 
avoided,  friction  and  conseciuent  waste  of  force  are  prevented, 
when  the  nation  itself  watches  all  the  play  of  the  machinery 
and  guides  its  workman  by  a  glance.  Towards  this  goal  the 
Americans  have  marched  vnth  steady  steps,  unconsciously  as 
well  as  consciously.     No  otiier  people  now  staiuls  so  near  it. 

Of  all  the  ex7)erimentfi  which  /Vinerica  has  made,  this  is  that 
which  best  deserves  study,  for  her  solution  of  the  problem 
difTers  from  all  previous  solutions,  and  she  has  shown  more 
boldness  in  trusting  public  opinion,  in  recognizing  and  giving 
effect  to  it,  than  has  yet  been  sliown  elsewhere.  Towering  over 
Presidents  and  State  governors,  over  Congress  and  State  legis- 
latures, over  conventions  and  the  vast  machinery  of  party, 
public  opinion  stands  out,  in  the  United  States,  as  the  great 
source  of  power,  the  master  of  servants  who  tremble  before  it. 
For  the  sake  of  making  clear  what  follows,  I  will  venture  to 
recapitulate  what  was  said  in  an  earlier  chapter  as  to  the  three 
forms  which  government  has  taken  in  free  countries.  First 
came  prijTuiry  assemi>li(^,  such  as  t]iose  of  the  Greek  repulilics 
of  antiquity,  or  those  of  the  early  Teutonic!  tribes,  which  have 
»ur\'ived  in  a  few  Swiss  cantons.     Tlie  whole  people  met,  de- 
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bated  current  questions,  decided  them  by  its  votes,  ehoAC  tboee 
who  were  to  carry  out  its  will.  Such  a  system  of  direct  popu- 
lar government  is  possible  only  in  small  eommxinitipB,  uui  in 
this  day  of  large  States  has  beeiime  a  matter  rather  of  anlh 
quariau  curiosity  than  of  |)ruetieal  moment.. 

In  tiie  second  fonu,  power  belongs  to  representative  bodia 
Parliaments  and  Chamlwrs.  The  p)eople  in  their  various  loc»I 
areas  elect  men,  supjxised  to  be  their  wisest  or  most  influenti&l, 
to  deliberate  for  them,  resolve  for  them,  choose  their  exwiilive 
servants  for  them.  They  give  these  representatives  a  toIeraWr 
free  hand,  leaving  them  in  power  for  a  considerable  spart'  li 
time,  and  allowing  them  to  act  unchecked,  except  in  so  far  v 
custom,  or  possil»ly  some  fundamental  law,  limits  tlieir  Hi-  • 
tion.  This  is  done  in  the  faith  that  the  Chamber  wiJJ  fcvl 
responsibility  and  act  for  the  l>est  int^^rests  of  the  comitry, 
carrying  out  what  it  believes  to  be  the  wishes  of  the  minority, 
unless  it  should  be  convinced  that  in  some  particular  point  it 
knows  better  than  the  majority  what  the  interests  of  the  country 
retjuire.  Such  a  system  has  long  prevailed  in  England, 
the  English  model  has  l.)een  widely  imitated  on  the  contin< 
of  Europe  and  in  the  British  colonies. 

The  third  is  something  between  the  other  two.  It  may 
regardcxi  either  as  an  attempt  to  apply  the  principle  of  p 
'assemblies  to  large  countries,  or  as  a  nu>dification  of  the 
sentative  system  in  the  direction  of  direct  popular  bov 
There  is  still  a  legislature,  but  it  is  elected  for  so  short  a 
and  checked  in  so  many  ways  that  much  of  its  power 
dignity  has  ileparted.  Ultimate  authority  is  not  Mth  it,  but 
with  the  pe<jple,  who  have  fixed  limits  l>eyond  which  it  cannot 
go,  amrwho  use  it  merely  as  a  piece  of  macliinery  for  carryiD|[ 
out  their  wishes  and  settling  points  of  detail  for  them 
supremacy  of  liu'ir  will  is  cxpresst^d  in  the  exist^^nce  of  a  C 
Btitution  placed  alx)vc  the  legislature,  althougli  capabit* 
alteration  by  a  <iiroct  popular  vote.  The  |x>sjtion  of  tlie  rep 
sentatives  has  been  altered.  They  are  conceived  of,  not  us 
wise  and  strong  men  chosen  to  govern,  but  as  deh^atos  under 
specific  orders  to  be  renewed  at  short  intervals. 

This  is  the  form  establislied  in  tlie  United  States.     CongmB 
wts  for  two  years  only.     It  is  strictly  limited  by  the 
tution,  and  by  the  coejcistenee  of  the  State  governmenta,  w 
the  C^n^tution  protects.     It  has  (except  by  way  of  itn; 
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ment)  no  control  over  the  Federal  executive,  which  is  directly 
named  by  and  responsible  to  the  people.  So,  Uto,  the  State 
lejpslatures  sit  for  short  periods,  do  not  appoint  the  State 
executives,  are  hedged  in  !>y  the  prohil>itions  of  the  State  con- 
stitutions. The  people  frequently  legislate  directly  by  enacting 
or  altering  a  constitution.  The  principle  of  popular  sover- 
eignty could  hardly  be  expressed  more  uninistakal)ly.  Allow- 
ing for  the  differences  to  whith  the  vast  size  of  the  country 
give«  rise,  the  ma^  of  the  citizens  may  be  deemed  as  directly 
the  supreme  power  as  the  Asseiubly  was  at  Athens  or  Syra-" 
cuseJ  The  only  check  on  the  mass  is  that  which  they  have 
them3<*Ives  imposed,  and  wliich  the  luicient  democracies  tHd 
not  possess,  the  difficulty  of  changing  a  rigid  constitution, 
■bd  this  difficulty  is  serious  only  as  regards  the  Federal  Con- 
TOtution. 

As  this  is  the  most  developed  form  of  popular  government, 
so  is  it  also  the  form  which  most  naturally  produces  what  I 

ive  called  Government  by  Public  Opinion.  Popular  govcrn- 
it  may  be  said  to  exist  wherever  all  ]x>wer  is  lodged  in  and 
les  from  the  people.  Goveriuneut  liy  public  opinion  exists 
where  the  wishes  and  views  uf  tjit;  peuple  prevail,  even  before 
they  have  been  conveyed  through  the  regular  law-appuinted 
organs,  and  without  the  need  of  their  l>eing  ho  conveyed.  As 
in  a  limits  monarchy  the  king,  however  powerful,  must  act 
through  certain  officers  and  in  a  definiMl  le^al  way,  whereas  in 
a  despotism  he  may  act  just  as  he  pleases,  ami  his  initial  written 
on  a  scrap  of  pajn^r  is  as  sure  of  obedience  as  his  full  name 
iKned  to  a  parchment  authenticated  by  the  Grca*  Seal  or  the 
feuntcr-signature  of  a  minister,  so  where  the  power  of  the  people 
10  absolute,  legislators  and  adiuinistrators  are  quick  to  catch  its 
ividiee  in  whatever  way  tliey  xnuy  be  indicated,  and  do  not  care 
to  wait  for  the  methods  which  the  law  prescribes.  This  happens 
in  America.  Opinion  rules  more  fully,  moi-e  directly,  than  under 
the  second  of  the  systems  described  above. 

A  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  Stale  governments,  as 
of  the  National  govenunent,  will  sliow  that  legal  theory  as  well 
as  popular  self-confidence  gives  birth  to  this  rule  of  opinion. 
Supreme  power  r.-sides  in  the  whole  mass  of  citizens.    They 

'  Rome  id  a  somewhat  prrulinr  ea»o.  heraiiBo  she  loft  fnr  more  power  to  her 
non-rpprrw:*nt.-itivo  Senate  nurj  to  h<T  nwini^tratfrt  thun  thi*  (.in*ck  dcrnocracica 
to  tbcir  cuuacik  or  ofKciala.     tseo  Chapter  XXV.  in  Vol.  I. 
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have  prescribed,  in  the  strict  terras  of  a  legal  docuraentr 
form  of  government .  They  alone  have  the  right  to  chan^  it| 
and  that  only  in  a  particular  way.  They  have  committed  only 
a  part  of  their  sovereignty  to  their  executive  and  lei?isliili\-c 
agCTits,  reserving  the  rest  to  themselves.  Hence  tiicir  will,  ttr, 
in  other  words,  public  opinion,  is  constantly  felt  by  tliese  aRHii'a 
to  l)e,  legally  as  well  as  praeticariy,  the  controlling  authority. 
In  England,  Parliament  is  the  nation,  not  merely  by  a  k^ 
fiction,  but  be<:auHe  the  nation  looks  to  Parliiiment  only,  having 
neither  reserved  any  authority  to  itself  nor  bestowed  any  eis^ 
where.  In  America,  Congress  is  not  the  nation»  and  dow  wrt 
claim  to  be  so. 

The  ordinary  functions  aiid  bu.siness  of  government,  the 
making  of  laws,  the  im|)osing  of  taxes,  the  interpretation  of 
laws  and  their  execution,  the  adtninistration  of  justice,  ihe 
conduct  of  foreign  relations,  are  parcelled  out  among  a  niunbrr 
of  bodies  and  persons  whose  powers  are  so  carefully  balanced 
and  touch  at  so  many  p<jints  that  there  is  a  constant  ri*k  of 
conHicts,  even  of  deadlocks.  S<jrae  of  the  difficulties  tJicnrt 
arising  are  dealt  wth  by  the  Courts,  as  questiona  of  the  inlrt^ 
pretation  of  the  Constitution.  But  in  many  cases  the  int<»rvrtK 
tion  of  the  courts,  which  can  act  only  in  a  suit  between  partic*^ 
comes  too  lat^  to  deal  mih  the  matter,  which  may  be  on  urg» 
one  ;  and  in  some  cases  there  is  notiiing  for  the  courts  to  decid 
because  each  of  the  conflicting  powers  is  within  it«  legal  ripth 
The  Senate,  for  instance,  may  refuse  tlie  measures  which 
House  tliinks  necessary'.  The  President  may  veto  bills  pa* 
by  Iwth  Houses,  and  there  may  not  l>e  a  two-thirds  majority 
pass  them  over  his  veto.  Congress  may  urge  the  President 
take  a  certain  course,  and  the  President  may  refuse.  Tlie 
President  may  propose  a  treaty  to  the  Senate,  and  the  ScnAtr 
may  rej(M't  it.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  stoppage  i»r  gi)vern* 
mental  action  which  may  involve  loss  to  the  country.  TTit 
maslcT,  hv>wever,  is  at  hand  to  .settle  the  quarrels  of  his  m>^_ 
vants.  If  the  question  t>e  a  grave  one,  and  the  miml  of  thfl 
country  clear  u|K>n  it.  public  opinion  throws  its  weight  into  one 
or  other  scale,  iind  its  weight  is  decisive.  Should  opinion  b« 
nearly  balanced,  it  i.s  no  doubt  difficult  to  ascertain,  till  the  i 
election  arrives,  which  of  many  ili.-ii'orrhint  cries  is  rcjilly 
prevailing  voice.  This  difficulty  must,  in  a  large  co\m\ 
where  fre*juent  plebiscit^^   are  impossiblei  be  endured  ; 
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may  be  weU.  wheii  the  preponderance  of  opinion  is  not  great^ 

lliat  serious  dwMsioas  should  not  be  quickly  taken.  Tlie  gen- 
eral Initji  reinaiii.s  that  a  system  of  government  by  checks  and 
balances  specially  ntHJiis  the  presence  of  an  arbiter  to  incline 
tbf  scale  in  favour  of  one  or  other  of  the  balancetl  authorities, 
ftnd  that  pubUc  opinion  must  tliurefore  lie  more  frecjuently 
invoked  and  more  constantly  active  in  America  than  in  other 
Countries. 

Those  who  inventeil  this  machinery  of  checks  and  balances 
frtre  anxious  not  so  much  to  develop  public  opinion  as  to  resist 
*nd  huild  up  break WHtcrn  agfiinst  it.  No  men  were  le&s  rcvo- 
liitioiiary  in  spirit  than  the  founders  of  the  American  C-onsti- 
tiJlion.  They  had  made  a  revolution  in  the  naine  of  Magna 
Clmrtaand  the  Bill  of  Rights  :  they  were  penetrated  hy  a  sense 
of  ihe  dangers  incident  to  democracy.  They  conceived  of  pop- 
**liu"  opiui4)n  as  aggressive,  unreasoning,  passionate,  futile,  and 
a  'ircftler  of  mob  violence.  We  shall  presently  inquire  whether 
this  conct^pt  ion  lias  been  verified.  Meantime  be  it  noted  that 
^«  *?fforts  made  in  1787  to  divide  authority  and,  so  to  speak, 
wpo  the  current  of  the  popular  will  into  many  small  channels 
uwU-fui  of  p(»rmitting  it  to  rush  down  one  broad  bed,  have 

%  tended  to  exalt  public  opinion  above  the  regular  legally        ' 

*P<*mt«l  organs  of  government.     Each  of  these  organs  is  too 

|>niaij  to  form  opinion,  too  narrow  to  express  it,  too  weak  to 

ivij  v^pQi  to  it.     It  grows  up  not  in  Congress,  not  in  State 

[*^*lalures.  not  in  those  great  conventions  wliich  frame  plat- 

»nn»(  aad  choose  candidates,  but  at  large  among  the  people. 

'!*  expressed  in  voices  everywhere.  It  rules  as  a  pervading 
^'»  impalpable  power,  like  the  ether  which  pa.'^ses  through  all 
"^.  It  binds  all  the  parts  of  the  complicated  system  to- 
^^her,  and  gives  them  whatever  unity  of  aim  and  action  they 

\^i^Te  is  also  another  reason  why  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
^tion  ie  a  more  important  factor  in  tiie  government  of  the 
jnilwl  States  than  an>^-here  in  Europe.  In  Europe  there  has 
!*»>•«  ht!en  a  governing  class,  a  set  of  persons  wlu>m  birtli,  or 

1^»  or  education  has  raised  above  their  fellows,  and  to 
*^'n  hiis  l>een  left  the  making  of  pubhc  opinion  together  with 
^^  ciwirlijct  of  a<lministration  and  the  occupancy  of  places  in 
''idt^lature.  The  public  opinion  of  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
^^'  l^ngland  has  been  substantially  the  opinion  of  the  class 
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whicli  wears  black  coatB  and  lives  in  good  houses,  though  ia 
the  two  latt(»r  countripst  it  has  of  late  years  been  incresfliii^ 
aiTertwi  by  tlif  opinion  of  the  classes  soeially  lower.    AlUuHiik 
the  members  of  tlie  British  Parliament  now  obey  the  mis  d 
their  constituents  when  the  latter  express  a  distinct  wirf>  -^'^ 
the  influence  which  plays  most  stemlilyon  them  and  penn 
them  is  the  opinion  of  a  class  or  classes,  and  not  of  the  w.. 
nation.     The  class  to  which  the  great  majority  <if  nn-jnhi  r 
both  Houses  belong  {i.e.  the  landowiiers  and  the  pers-  u-    <   . 
pied  in  professions  and  in  the  higher  walks  of  coinniinv/  b 
the  class  which  chiefly  forms  and  expresses  what  is  called  pub- 
lic opinion.     Even  in  these  days  of  vigilant  and  exacrinj;  cwh 
stituencies  one  sees  many  members  of  the  House  of  ConrnionslJn' 
democratic  robustness  or  provincial  crudity  of  whose  ideas  roeJu 
like  wax  under  the  influence  of  fashionable  dinner-parties  «id 
club  smoking-rooms.     Until  a  number  of  members  entered  the 
Htjusc  who  claimed  to  be  the  authorized  representatives  of  \ht 
views  of  working  men,  the  complaint  used  to  be  heard  thtt 
it  was  hard  to  ''  keep  touch"  with  the  opinion  of  the  toMaa. 

In  the  United  States  public  opinion  is  tlie  opioioa  o(  the 
whole  nation,  with  little  distinction  of  social  classes.  Th* 
politicians,  including  the  members  of  Congress  and  of  St.it/ 
legislatures,  are,  perhaps  not  (as  Americans  sometimes  lusmn- 
ate)  below,  yet  certainly  little  above  the  average  leveJ  of  their 
constituents.  They  find  no  <lifficulty  in  keeping  touch  with 
outside  opinion.  Washington  or  Albany  may  corrupt  them, 
but  not  in  the  way  of  mu<lifying  their  political  ideAs.  They 
do  not  asi>ire  to  the  function  of  fonning  opinion.  They  m 
like  the  Eastern  slave  who  says  "I  hear  and  ol»ey,"  Nor  i» 
tliere  any  one  class  or  set  of  men^  or  any  one  "social  layer." 
which  more  than  another  originates  ideas  and  builds  up  politi- 
cal doctrhie  for  the  mass.  The  opinion  of  tlie  nation  is  tbr 
resultant  of  tlie  views,  not  of  a  niunber  of  classes,  but  o(  » 
multitude  of  individuals,  diverse,  no  doubt,  fn)m  one  anotlvT. 
but,  for  the  purj^jses  of  politics  far  less  diverse  than  if  they 
were  memU^rs  of  groups  defined  by  social  raiik  or  by  property. 

TTic  consequences  are  noteworthy.  Statesmen  cannot,  as  ia 
Europe,  declare  any  sentiment  which  they  fkid  t<*lling  on  th«r 
friends  or  their  antagonists  to  l>e  confinr-d  to  the  rich,  or  to 
the  governing  chiss,  ami  to  be  o]>[M).4tHl  t*)  the  general  seiitimmt 
of  the  iK»<jp!e.     In  Ameriea  you  cazuiot  appeal  from  the  daaoA 
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thft  masses.    What  tho  employer  thinks,  his  workmen  think.^ 

'hat  the  wholesale  mcrcliant  fi.rls,  th<r  retail  storekeeper  feels, 

the  poorer  customers  feel.     Divisions  of  opinion  are  \-crti- 

cal  and  not   horizonfol.    Obviously  this  makes  opinion  more 

faaly  a^rertrtincd,  while  increasing  its  force  as  a  governing 

(w^er,  aiid  gives  U}  the  whole  people,  'without  distinction  of 

(•6,  a  clearer  and  fuller  consciousness  of  being  the  rulers 

fbf  their  country,  thnn   European  peopltrs  have.     Even,'  man 

^Itnows  that  he  is  himself  a  part  of  the  government,  bound  by 

i'ily  aft  well  as  by  nelf-interest  to  devote  part  of  his  time  and 

liought^  to  it.     He  may  neglect  his  duty,  but  he  admits  it  to 

n  duty.    So   the  system   of   party  organizations  already 

Im'riiwI  is  l)uilt  ui>on  this  theor>' ;  and  as  this  system  is  more 

w-ent,  and  is  the  work  of  practical  politicians,  it  is  even  better 

viflence  of  the  general  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  than  are  the 

>njvii*i(jns  of  ConstitutioiLs.     Compare  European  countries,  or 

[ftwnp&re  the  other  States  of  the  New  World.     In  the  so-called 

-publi<'s  of  CVntral  and  South  America  a  small  section  of  the 

liiJiahitantA  pursue  politics,  while  the  rest  follow  their  ordinary 

fttvocatiuius,  iiidifTcrent  to  elections  and  pronunciamentos  and 

"volutions.     In  CJermany,  and  in  the  Germaii  and  Slavonic 

of  the  Auatro-Hungarian  monarchy,  people  think  of  the 

'^eminent  a.**  a  great  (nachine  which  will  go  on,  whether  they 

[piit  ihi'ir  hand  to  it  or  not,  a  few  persons  working  it,  and  all  the 

fft-ift,  paying  and  l<M:)king  on.     The  same  tiling  is  largely  true  of 

'^'puhlii-an  France,  and  of  semi-republican  Italy,   where  free 

R'*veminent  is  still  a  novelty,  and  local  self-government  in  its 

Jftfanoy.    Even  in  England,  though  the  eighty  years  that  have 

p**^"^l  since  the  great   Reform  Act  have  brought  many  new 

i<It'as  \\itli  them,  the  oniinary  voter  is  still  far  from  feeling, 

f-*  the  .'Vnierican  does,  that  the  government  is  his  own,  and  he 

^vidually  resjH>usible  for  its  conduct. 

'^^'  roMnc  I  dn  not  im-lndc  iiuratiuoA  specially  relatiniE  to  laI)our,  in  whirh 

^'"^  in^iv   1^  n  riirrrt  ronfli^t  of  intf-ivsta.     Nor  U  it  to  be  deuiod  Hint    thi' 

'  ri,  iwpcciiUly  tinnncicai.  have  becomR    mon*    of    a  clara,  Itoldinc 

rr  own  on  qucalioua  affecting  capital,  than  they  were  eotaa  decades 
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How  does  this  vaKue,  flurtuating,  complex  thing  ^"e  cdL 
public  opinion  —  omriipot<»nt  y(*t  indoterminate,  a  sovereign  t^ 
whose  voice  every  one  listens,  yet  whose  words,  becatue  he 
speaks  \\ith  as  many  tongues  as  the  waves  of  a  boisterous  sea, 
it  is  so  hard  to  catch  —  how  does  public  opinion  express  itaell 
in  America?  By  what  organs  is  it  declared,  and  how,  sn' 
these  organs  often  contra^lict  one  anoth<^r,  can  it  Iw  discov 
which  of  them  speak  most  truly  fur  the  mass?  The  more  ooror* 
pletely  popular  sovereignty  prevails  in  a  country,  so  much  the 
more  important  is  it  that  the  organs  of  opinion  should  be  ad 
quate  to  its  expression,  prompt,  full,  and  unmistakable  in  t 
utterances.  And  in  such  European  countries  as  England 
France,  it  is  now  felt  that  the  most  successful  party  leader  i 
he  who  can  liest  divine  from  these  organs  what  the  decision  of 
the  people  will  be  when  a  direct  appeal  is  made  to  them  at  an 
election. 

I  ha\'e  already  observed  that  in  Aniericu  public  opinion  ift  a 
power   not   8alisfi<xi   with   choosing  executive   and   legtslAti 
agents  at  certain  intervals,  but  continuously  watching  and 
ing  those  agents,  who  look  to  it,  not  merely  for  a  vot«  of 
proval   when  the  next  general  election  arrives,  but  alao  fi 
directions  which  they  are  eager  to  obey,  so  soon  as  they  ha 
learnt  their  meaning.    The  efficiency  of  the  organs  of  opini 
is  therefore  more  essential  to  the  government  of  the  Uni 
States  than  even  to  England  or  to  France. 

\n  organ  of  public  opinion  is.  however,  i\ot  merely  the 
pression  of  \ncw8  and  tendencies  already  in  existence,  but  a  fact 
in  further  developing  and  moulding  the  judgment  of  the  |>eoi 
Opinion  makes  opinion.     Men  follow  in  the  path  which  th 
see  others  treading:  they  hasten  to  a<iopt  the  view  that 
likeJy  to  prevail.     Hence  every  weighty  voice,  l>e  it  tliat  of 
speaker,  or  im  association,  or  a  public  meeting,  or  a  newsq>aper, 
is  at  once  the  disclosure  of  an  <*xisting  force  and  a  further  force 
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influencmg  others.  This  fact,  while  it  multiplios  the  organs 
liirougli  which  opinion  is  ejcprossed,  increases  the  difficulty  of 
~  .i  them  aright,  because  cver>'  voice  seeks  to  represent 
■  ■  us  that  of  the  greater,  or  at  least  of  a  growing  number. 
I  Ibe  press,  and  particularly  the  new3pa|)er  press,  stands  by 
^B  coranion  con.s<»nt  first  among  the  organs  of  opinion.  Yet  few 
B  tliingH  itre  harder  than  to  estimate  its  power,  and  state  precisely 
Y    '^  vliat  that  power  consists. 

I        New-spapers  are  influential  in  three  ways  —  as  narrators,  as 

advocates,  and  as  weathercocks.    They  report  events,   they 

I     a*lvajico  arguments,  they  indicate  by  their  attitude  what  those 

*"ho  conduct  them  and  are  interested  In  their  circulation  take  to 

^  the  prevailing  opinion  of  their  readers.     In  the  first  of  these 

'^eartla  the  American  press  is  the  most  active  in  the  world. 

^othijig  esi'upes  it  which  can  attract  any  class  of  readers.     It 

*iwas  not  even  confine  itself  to  events  that  have  happened, 

*^'*'t  is  apt  to  describe  others  which  may  possibly  have  hap- 

pciKtJ,  however  slight  the  evidence  for  them  :  pari ter  facta  atque 

^'ijcdfi  canebnt.     This  habit  affects  its  worth  as  an  historic 

r*?ci)r(l  and  its  irifiuence  uith  sober-minded  people.    Statesmen 

^^y  Ije  heard  to  complain  that  once  an  untrue  story  has  been 

y     ^t  flying  they  cannot  etTace  the  effect  however  complete  the 

K^witradiction  they  may  give  it ;  and  injustice  is  thus  frequently 

^■oone.    Sometimes,  of  course,  there  is  deliberate  misrepresen- 

^tioo.    But  more  often  the  erroneous  statements  are  the  nat- 

^^  result  of  the  high  presjiure  under  which    the   newsfrnper 

^|j>^ine8s  is  carried  on.     The  appetite  for  news,  and  for  higldy 

H^oed  or  *'8en.sation"  news,  is  enormous,  and  journalists  work- 

^Bl^adcr  keen  c*ompetition  and  in  unceasing  haste  take  their 

^^Hk  of  the  correctness  of  the  information  they  receive. 

'         Murh  harm  there  is,  but  sometimes  good  also.     It  is  related 

^''  ^n  old  barrister  that  he  observed  :    ''When  I  was  young  I 

luBl  a  good  many  causes  which  I  ought  to  have  won,  and  now, 

^^^  I  havf*  grown  f>ld  antl  experiencetl,  I  win  a  good  many 

|M    ^f*^***?**  which  I  ought  to  lose.     So,  on  the  whole,  justice  has 

™.ixtn  done.'*     If  in   ita   heedlessness  the   press   often  causes 

^K|"'*  to  ihe  innocent,  it  does  a  great  and   necessary  service 

^V"  ^''tposing  evil-doers,  many  of  whom  would  escape  were  it 

^■J''^*'^  to  Rpeak  except  up4>n  sviffieient  evidence.     It  is  a  watcli- 

^■"^JK  whose  noisy  bark  must  be  tolerated,  even  when  the  person 

^■^bu  approaches  has  no  bad  intent.    No  doubt  charges  ate  so 
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promiscuously  and  oft<^  so  lightly  made  as  to  tell  Igsb  Ihnnr] 
they  would  in  a  country  wlicre  the  law  of  libel  was  more  frr* 
quontly  appealwl  to.     But  many  abuses  arc  uuveLled,  uuuiy 
more  prevented  hy  the  fear  of  publi(^ity. 

Although  the  leading  Ameriean  newspapers  contain  far  ii  ■ 
non-politiral  matter  than  those  of  Europe,  they  also  cunt 
especially,  of  course,  b*'fore  any  imp4»rtant  eleetion,  more  donHs- 
tic  political  intelligence  than  any,  except  perliaps  two  or  tfanr, 
of  the  chief  English  journals.  Much  of  it  is  inaccurate,  bat 
partizanship  distorts  it  no  more  than  in  Europe,  jwrhaps  l»^*t 
The  public  has  the  benefit  of  hearing  everj'thing  it  can  wish^ 
and  more  than  it  ought  to  wish,  to  know  about  cver>'  occii 
rence  and  every  personality.  The  intelligence  is  not  quit^ 
the  same  kind  as  in  England  or  France.  Th<*re  art*  fewer  rcportt 
of  speeciies,  because  fewer  speeches  of  an  argumentative  natiirt 
are  made,  but  more  of  the  schemes  arid  doings  of  convenlii 
and  political  cliques,  as  well  as  of  the  sa>ing3  of  individuaU. 

As  the  adv(Kates  of  political  do<'trines,  newrt]>apers  are 
course  powerful,  because  they  are  universally  roml  and  oft*ii 
al>ly  ^vritten.     They  are  accuse<i  of  unfairness  ami  vitujvr 
tion,  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  marked  difference  in  this  resqx" 
between  their  beha\nour  and  tliat  of  Europc^an  papers  at  a  tii 
of  excitement.     Nor  could  I  discover  that  their  arguments  ww 
any  more  frequently  than  in  Europe  a<ldress**d  to  prejudi< 
rather  than  to  reason  :  indeeil  they  are  less  marke*Uy  part] 
orgarus  than  are  those  of  Britain.     In  America,  however,  a  lead-" 
ing  article  carries  less  weight  of  itself,  being  discounted  by  xhr 
shrewd  reader  as  the  sort  of  thing  which  the  paper  must  of 
be  expected  to  say,  and  is  effective  only  when  il  takes  hold 
some  fact  ''real  or  suppo.sed),  and  hammers  it  iiito  tlie  pi 
mind.     This  is  what  the  unclean  politician  has  to  fear.     Mi 
abuse  he  does  not  care  for,  but  constant  references  to  and 
racnts  on  misdeeds  of  which  he  cannot  clear  himself  trlJ  in 
long  run  against  him. 

The  influence  attributed  to  the  press  is  evidenced  not 
by  the  posts  (especially  foreign  legations)  frc<|uently  lM«tow( 
upon  the  ow7»ers  or  tMiitors  of  lemling  journals,  but  l)v  the  i- 
rent  appeals  made  to  good  party  men  to  take  in  only  8tan< 
party  papers,  arid  by  the  threats  to  ''read  out"  of  the 
journals  which  show  a  dangerous  independence.  Nevertheh 
if  the  party  press  be  estimuted  aa  a  factor  in  the  formation 
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opinion,  whether  by  argument  or  Ijy  authority,  it  must  be 
doomwl  Je&5  powerful  iii  America  thau  in  Europe,  because  its 
average  public  is  shrewder,  more  independent,  less  readily  im- 
prRs.sc<i  hy  the  mysterious  "we."  I  doubt  if  there  be  any 
paiKT  by  which  any  considerable  numi>er  of  people  swear  ;  and 
wn  sure  that  romparalivoly  few*  quote  tlieir  favourite  journal 
as  an  oracle  in  the  way  many  p<*rsou3  still  do  in  England.  The 
vast  area  of  the  republic  and  the  absence  of  a  capital  prevent 
atiy  Ode  paper  from  whining  its  way  to  predominance,  even  in 
any  particular  section  of  the  country.  Herein  one  notes  a 
rtfliarkaMe  contrast  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Old  World. 
Although  the  chief  American  newspapers  are,  regarded  as  com- 
meruial  properties,  ''bigger  things"  than  those  of  Europe, 
^  tiiej'  flo  not  dominate  the  whole  press  as  a  few  journals  do  in 
H  nhwi  European  countries.  Or,  to  put  the  same  thing  differ- 
H  witiy  in  England,  and  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  France 
H  ^  rierroany,  some  twenty  newspapers  cover  nin(»-tenths  of 
H  wiea-adiug  public,  whereas  in  America  any  given  twenty  papers 
~  **oulfl  not  cover  one-third. 

In  thase  citie^i,  moreover,  where  one  finds  really  strong  papers, 
^  is  exposed  to  a  severer  competition  than  in  Europe,  for  in 
JitnTg  most  people  look  at  more  than  one  newspaper.  The  late 
"^>  Horace  CJreelcy,  who  for  many  years  o^ned  and  edited  the 
^p^  York  Tribune,  is  the  most  notai)le  case  of  an  editor  who^  by 
^'-  journalistic  talent  and  great  self-confidence,  acquireil  such  a 
Pj'fsonal  influence  as  to  make  nmltitudcs  watch  for  ami  follow 
^^  deliverances.  He  was  to  the  later  Whig  party  and  the  earlier 
l^'T'ublicjui  party  tnuch  what  KatkofF  was  to  the  National  party 
"*  Kiissia  Iwtween  1870  and  1880,  and  had,  of  course,  a  far 
^^r  host  of  readers. 

I*  i»  chiefly  in  its  third  capacity,  as  an  index  and  mirror  of 
"I^c  opinion,  that  the  press  is  Uxiked  to.  This  is  the  function 
*^i''fly  abas  at  discharging;  and  public  men  feel  that  in 
"^winu;  deference  to  it  they  arc  prij]>ttiafiug,  and  inviting  the 
^'^nands  of,  public  opinion  itself.  In  w^orsliipping  the  deity 
yo*J  learn  to  concihate  the  priest.     But  as  evei^  possible  view 

1^'  ''^■ndency  finds  exjjression  througli  some  organ  in  the  press, 
P^j^  problwn  is  to  <liscover  which  vi(!W.s  have  got  jMjpular  strength 
P^'^nd  iliem.  Professed  party  journals  are  of  little  use,  though 
^  '^»uy  .sometimes  discover  from  the  way  they  advance  an 
^'^«ent  whether  they  think  it  will  really  tell  on  tVie  oppo- 
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site  party,  or  use  it  ouly  because  it  falls  within  their  own  pm- 
graimne.     More   may   therefore   l>c  gleuntvl   from    the    incl<^ 
pendent  or  semi-indepeiKlcut  journals,  wliercof  there  are  thrw 
classed  :    papers  wlueh,   like  two  or  three  in  the  great  citiw. 
geniTally  support  one  party,  but  are  apt  to  Hy  off  from  it  wlan 
they  disapprove  its  conduct,  or  think  the  peoph*  will  do  ao, 
papers  which  devote  tlieinsclves  mainly  to  news,  though  ihry 
may  give  editorial  ^d  to  one  or  other  party  according  to  the 
particular  issue  involved,  and  papers  not  professedly,  or  pri- 
marily political.     Of  this  last  class  the  most  important  mem- 
Inrrs  are  the  religious  weeklie^s,  to  whose  number  and  iuflu* 
ence  few   parallels   can    be   discovered   in    Europe.     They  arp 
mo--?tly  either  neutral  or  somewhat   loosely  attached   to  thnr 
party,  usually  the  Republican  party,  bei^ausc  it  began  as  thi* 
Free  Soil  party,  and  includes,  in  the  North,  the  greater  numbfv 
of  serious-minded  people.     It  is  only  on  grejit  occasions,  such 
as  a  presidential  election,  or  when  some  moral   issue  ariifA, 
that  they  discuss  current  politics  at  length.     When  they  d 
great  is  their  power,  because  they  are  deemed  to  be  less  *'  thirlrd 
to  a  party  or  a  leader,  because  they  speak  from  a  moral  Htand- 
point,  and  because  they  are  read  on  Sunday,  a  time  of  leisurr. 
■when  their  seed  is  more  likely  Ui  strike  root.     The  other  weekly 
and  monthly  magazines  used  to  deal  less  with  pohtirs  thftn  did 
the  leading  English  monthlies,  but  some  of  them  are  now  largely 
occupied  with  political  or  politico-social  topics,  and  their  influ- 
ence seems  to  grow  with  the  increasing  amount  of  vigorous 
writing  they  contain. 


'4 
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During  presidential  contests  much  importance  is  attribtit«jH 

fc^ 


to  the  attitude  of  the  leadmg  papers  of  the  great  cstics. 
the  revolt  of  any  one  from  its  party  —  as,  for  instance,  the 
revolt  of  several  Republican  papers  during  the  election  of  18M 
and  that  of  many  Democratic  pajK-Ts  in  1896  —  indi 
discontent  and  danger.  Where  a  schism  exists  in  a  Si 
party,  the  bosses  of  one  or  other  8ectit>n  will  sometiin 
to  capture  and  manipulate  the  smaller  I'ountry  papers  m 
to  convey  the  impressinn  that  their  faction  is  gaining  ground 
Newspapers  take  mon?  notitie  of  one  auothrr,  Itoth  by  quoting 
from  friendly  sheets  and  by  attacking  hostile  ones,  than  b 
usual  in  England,  so  that  any  incident  or  witticism  which  ran 
tell  in  a  campaign  is  at  once  tidcen  up  and  read  hi  a  day  or  twu 
in  every  city  from  Detroit  to  New  Orleaos. 
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The  jVjnrricans  have  invcnt^Hl  an  organ  for  fatchinR,  measur- 
ing, and  indicating  opinion,   airaost  unknown  in  Europe,   in 
their  practice  of  citing  the  private  deliverances  of  prominent 
tnen.    Sometimes  this  is  dpne  by  publishing  a  letter,  addressed 
not  to  the  newspaper  but  to  a  friend,  who  gives  it  the  publicity 
for  which  it  was  designed.     Sometimes  it  is  announced  how 
ibe  prominent  man  is  going  to  vote  at  th»*  next  election.     A 
«hort  paragraph  will  state  that  Judge  So-and-8o,  or  Dr.  Blank, 
an  eminent  cIorg>nnan,  is  going  to  "lx)lt"  the  presidential  or 
^tatf  ticket  of  hi:^  party  ;    and  perhaps  the  reasons  asBigne<l 
^*>r  his  conduct  follow.     Of  the  same  nature,  but  more  elaborate, 
*'  the  interview,  In  which  the  prominent  man  unbosoms  him- 
*Jf  to  a  reporter,  ^ving  his  view  of  the  political  position  in  a 
''i^ftner  less  formal  and  obtrusive,  but  not  less  eflfective  than 
*^wt  of  a  letter  to  the  editor.     Sonietimes,  at  the  editor's  sug- 
8*tion,  or  of  his  o%>'n  motion,  a  brisk  reporter  waits  on  the 
teidiiig  citizen  and  invites  the  expression  of  his  views,  which 
^^ftir^ly  refused,  though,  of  course,  it  may  be  given  in  a  guarded 
""^    unsatisfying  way.     Sometimes  the  leading  citizen  him- 
^'"f    when  he  lias  a  fact  on  which  to  comment,  or  views  to 
"""Ox^Yjuf^icfjt^^  sends  for  the  reporter,  who  is  only  too  glad  to 
" '^^'^d.    The  plan  has  many  conveniences,  among  which  is 
7^^      possibility  of  disavowing   any  particular  phrase   as  one 
."'•"li  has  failed  to  convey  the  speaker's  true  meaning.    All 
"'**^o  devices  help  the  men  of  eminence  to  impress  their  ideas 
"J' *  ^i<*  public,  while  they  show  that  there  is  a  part  of  the  public 
,i^'l  desires  such  guidance. 

^  ^'^-king  the  American  press  all  in  aU,  it  seems  to  serve  the 

^^*"«ts8ion,  and  subst^rve  the  formation,  of  public  opinion  more 

*^V"  than  does  the  press  nf  any  pful  of  the  Europ«*an  continent, 

'^    »iot  jess  fully  than  that  of  England.     Individual  newspapers 

**     those  who  write  in  them  may  enjoy  less  power  than  is  the 

'^    in  some  countries  of  the  Old  World  ;  but  if  this  be  so,  tlie 

'^**^*^**  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  journals  lay  themselves 

outL     -^y  gjyp  ne\\'K  rather  than  \news,  that  they  are  less  generally 

"'^^^'»ld  to  a  particular  party,  and  that  readers  are,  except  at 

^^^'*<ral  moments,   less  warmly  interested  in  politics  than  are 

oQVx^g^^^j  Englishmen,  tx^cause  other  topics  claim  a  relatively 

^^^<!r  part  of  their  attention.     The  American  press  may  not 

^    tilvove  the  moral  level  of  the  average  good  citizen,  ~  in  no 

COXintry  does  one  either  expect  or  find  it  to  be  so,  —  but  it  is 
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above  the  level  of  the  Machine  politicians  in  the  citieA.  h 
the  war  waged  against  these  worthiess,  the  bolder  and  stroflctf 
newspapers  have  on  occaision  given  powerful  aid  to  the  catiae  ol 
ref<jnn  by  dragging  corruption  to  liglit. 

While  believing  that  a  complete  picture  of  current  opinioo 
can  be  more  easily  gathered  from  ^Vmcrican  than  from  English 
journals,  I  do  not  mean  to  unply  that  they  .supply  all  a  poli- 
tician needs.  Any  one  who  has  made  it  his  buMnoss  In  fn! 
the  pulse  of  the  public  of  his  outi  country  must  Ix*  8^l^J^I^' 
that  when  he  has  been  travelling  abroad  for  a  few  we<J(s,  he 
is  sure,  no  matter  how  diligently  he  peruses  the  h^adiig;  home 
papers  of  all  shades,  to  "lose  touch"  of  Uie  current  sentimeot 
of  the  country  in  its  actuality.  The  journals  seem  t<:i  convry^ 
to  him  what  their  writers  wish  to  be  believed,  and  n«Jt  ne( 
sarily  what  the  pet>p!c  are  really  thinking;  and  he  f»»eJs 
and  more  as  weeks  pass  the  need  of  an  hours  talk  with  foi 
or  five  disceniing  friends  of  different  t>T)ea  of  thought,  fi 
whom  he  will  gather  how  current  facta  strike  and  move  thfl] 
mindri  of  his  countrymen.  Every  pnidcnt  man  keeps  a  circ 
of  such  friends,  by  whom  he  can  te^  and  correct  his  o^vn 
prcssions  better  than  by  the  ahnost  oOicial  utterances  of 
party  journals.  So  in  America  there  is  much  t«)  be  learnt  fnt 
conversation  with  judicious  observers  outside  politics 
typical  representatives  of  |)olitical  sections  and  socxjJ  rias 
which  the  most  diligent  study  of  t-lie  press  will  not  give,  out 
add  that  it  occasionally  happens  that  thi^  press  of  a  partiruli 
city  may  fall,  for  a  time,  under  ix>tent  local  influenfv*  whi< 
prevent  it  from  saying  all  that  ought  to  l>e  saiiL 

Except  during  electoral  campaigns,  public  mtH'tings  play 
laller  part  in  the  political  life  of  the  Umte<I  States  than 
^hat  of  Western  Europe.     Meetings  were,  of  crours«\  more  fi 
<iuent  during  the  struggle  against  slavery  than  they  nerd  l>e 
these  cjuieter  tunes,  yet  the  difTexence  betwiH'u  Etiropcan 
American  practice  cannot  l>c  wholly  due  to  the  more  atii 
questions  which  have  latterly  roused  Europeans.     A  in<M'ting  t) 
America  is  usually  held  for  .some  practical  objtH't.  sm-h  as 
selection  of  candidates  or  the  creation  of  an  organization,  In 
ofL^'u  as  a  mere  <leraonstration  of  opinion  and  mwvns  of  iasti 
tion.     When  instruction  is  dosired,  the  habit  is  U)  bring  down 
man  of  not^  to  give  a  jwlitical  lecture,  paying  him  fn»m  S75 
$100,  or  perhaps  even  $150,  nor  is  it  thought  unbecoming  U 
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Ibnators  and  ex-senators  to  accept  such  fees.    The  meetings 

during  an  election  <:ainpaign,  which  are  numerous  enough,  do 

not  always  provide  argiunentative  speaking,   for   those  who 

attend  arc  assumed  to  be  all  members  of  one  party,  sound 

Iready,  and  needing  nothing  but  an  extra  dose  of  enthusiasm ; 

ut  since  first  the  protective  tariff  and  thereafter  silver  and  the 

ency  became  loading  issues,   the  proportion  of  reasoning 

declamation  has  increased.     Members  of  Congress  do  not 

liver  such  annual  discourses  to  their  constltuent-s  as  it  has 

ome  the  fashion  for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 

eliver  in  England ;   and  have  indeed  altogether  an  easier  time 

;  it  as  regards  speaking,  though  a  far  harder  one  as  regards  the 

siting  of  places  for  their  constituents.     American  visitors  to 

nglaad  seem  surprised  and  even  a  little  edified  when  they  find 

>w  much  me^''tings  are  made  to  do  there  in  the  way  of  eH<'iting 

id  cultivating  otjiuiou  lunorig  llio  eieclors.     1  have  often  heard 

lem  i^raise  the  English  curitom,  and  express  the  wish  that  it 

pevailed  in  their  own  country. 

As  the  ceaseless  desire  of  every  public  man  is  to  know  which 
Nray  the  people  are  going,  and  as  the  polls  are  the  only  sure 
index  of  o])inion,  every  election,  liDwever  small,  is  watched 
ith  close  att^mtion.  Now  elections  are  in  the  United  States 
plentiful  as  rcvohitions  in  Peru.  The  vote  cast  for  eacli 
y  in  a  city,  or  State  legislature  district,  or  congressional 
net,  or  State,  at  the  last  previous  election,  is  compared 
th  that  now  cast,  and  inferences  dra^vn  as  to  what  will  liap- 
at  the  next  State  op  president  ijil  election.  Sperial  interest 
itaches  to  the  State  pollings  that  immediately  precede  a  presi- 
ntial  election,  for  they  not  only  itulicate  the  momentary 
per  of  the  partirnliir  voters  but  tell  upon  the  country  gen- 
ally,  affecting  that  large  number  who  wish  to  be  on  the  win- 
side.  As  happens  in  the  similar  ease  of  what  are  called 
y-elections"  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  too  much 
weight  is  generally  attributed  to  these  contests,  which  are  some- 
times, though  less  fre<iuently  than  in  England.  deci(ied  by 
Eiy  local  causes.  Such  elections,  however,  give  the  people 
rtunities  of  expressing  their  displeasure  at  any  recent 
Dnduct  chargeable  to  a  party,  and  sometimes  lead  the 
party  managers  to  repent  in  time  and  change  their  course  be- 
e  the  graver  struggle  arrives. 
Associations  are  created,  extended,  and  worked  in  the  United 
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States  more  quickly  and  effectively  than  in  any  othw  couotrj; 
In  nothing  does  the  executive  talent  of  the  people  better  «hifii 
than  in  the  proinptitucie  wherewith  the  idea  of  an  organiutioi 
for  a  common  object  is  taken  up,  in  the  instinctive  diveipliot 
that  makes  every  one  who  joins  in  fttartinjt  it  fall  into  his  pbc*. 
in  the  practical,  buainesH-like  turn  which  the  di£cii««ion»  fortlh 
with  take.     Thus  in  1884,  the  cattlemen  of  the  further  W«*sl, 
finding  difficulties  in  driving  their  herds  from  Texafi  to  ^"^ 
ming  and  Montana,  suddenly  convoked  a  great  convent  i 
Chicago  which  presented  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  1 1  ;i.i 
route  from  South  to  North,  and  resolved  on  the  steps  pa*pt£ 
for  obtaining  the  necessary  legislation.     Here,  however,  we 
concerned  \vith  asfloclations  only  as  organs  for  focussing 
propagating  opinion.     The  greater  ones,  such  as  the  tern 
societies,  ramify  over  the  country  and  constitute  a  specie*  U 
political  organization  which  figures  in  State  and  ex'en  in  prai- 
dential   contests.     Nearly   every    "cause/*   philanthmpir    eco* 
noraic,  or  social,  has  something  of  the  kind.     L<k'u1  a-- 
or  committees  are  often  formed  in  cities  to  condjat  th*   .m_-;„„ 
politicians  in  the  interests  of  municipal  reform  ;  while  ever; 
important  election  calls  hito  l>eing  a  numljer  of  *'cainpaigB 
clubs,"  which  work  while  the  struggle  lasts,  and  are  then  cft»- 
solved.     For   these   money    is    soon   forthcoming:  it   is  mare 
plentiful  than  in  Europe,  and  subscribed  more  readily  for  polHi- 
cal  purposes. 

Such  asaoeiatioriR  have  great  importance  in  the  devel 
of  opinion,  for  they  rouse  attention,  excite  discussion,  fo 
principles,  submit  plans,  embolden  and  stimulate  their  roe 
produce  that  impression  of  a  spreading  movement  which 
so  far  towards  success  with  a  sympathetic  and  sensitive 
Ptisaunt  quia  posse  videntur  Is  doubly  true  in  America  aa 
the  spectators  as  well  lis  the  actors,  Ufause  the  Appearance 
strength  gathers  recruits  as  well  as  puts  heart  into  the 
combatants.     Une.vi>ecttMl  supf)nrt  gathers  to  ev»»^*  rising  eaua^* 
If  it  be  true  that  individuality  is  too  weak  in  the  country,  strong 
and  self-reliant  statesmen  or  publicists  too  few,  so  much  X 
greater  is  the  value  of  this  habit  of  fonning  nssoeiations,  for 
creates  new  ecTitres  of  force  and  motion,  and  nourish^  yoa 
causes  and  unpopular  doctrines  into  s€df-<!onfident  aggressivi^ 
ness.     But  in  any  case  they  are  useful  as  imiicuttons  of  the 
tendencies  at  work  and  the  forces  Ixrhind  theses  tendencies.     Bj 
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watching  the  utteadanco  at  the  meetinRs,  the  lanpiage  held, 
the  amount  of  zeal  flisplayed,  a  careful  obrterver  can  discover 
wfmt  ideas  are  K'-^ting  hoiti  of  the  popular  mind. 

One  significant  difference  l^etwecn  the  formation  and  expres- 
Mfln  of  opinion  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  remains  to 
be  noted.     In  Eng:tand  and  WnU^a  over  half  of  the  population 
was  in  1011  lo  he  found  in  sixty  cities  with  a  populatifjn  exceed- 
ingaO.OOQ.     In  France  opinion  is  mainlyproduced  in, and  policy, 
'^t'ept  upon  a  few  of  the  broadest  insues,  dictated  by,  the  urban 
population,  thouRhits  number  falls  much  below  that  of  the  rural. 
In  America  the  cities  with  a  population  exceeding  50,000  inhab- 
'tJints  were  in  1910  one  hundred  and  nine  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  about  24,500,000.  little  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
"Jf  tot^al  population.    The  numl>er  of  persons  to  the  square 
'^ife  was  in  1911  618  in  England  and  VVale^,  and  was  in  the 
^"ntiut'iitAl  Unit<«d  States  (1910),  30.9.     Hence  those  influeiices 
f'Jttnative  of  opinion  which  city  life  produces,  the  presence  of 
J^yitJcttl   leatierSj   the   influence    they   personally   diffuse,   the 
WriJcin;  out  and   testing  of  ideas  in  conversation,  may  tell 
•omf?\^hat  less  on  the  American  than  they  do  on  the  English 
^^^r>lc,  crowded  together  in  their  Httle  island,  and  would  tell 
'^"'^^»  less  but  for  the  stronger  social  instincts  of  the  .-Vmericans 
*^   "the  more  general  habit  of  reading  daily  newspapers. 

***    ^^deavouring  to  gather  the  tendencies  of  popular  opinion, 

"^   ^otlc  of  an  American  statesman  is  in  some  respects  easier 

that  of  his  English  compeer.     As  social  distinctions  count 

^^ss  in  America,  the  same  tendencies  are  more  generally 

^niformly  diffused  through  all  classes,  and  it  is  not  necessary 

^i«count  so  many  special  points  of  difference  which  may 

^^  the  result.     As  social  intercourse  is  easier,  and  there  is 

^hte  between  a  person  in  the  higher  and  one  in  the  humbler 

-,  r^^-  a  nian  can  better  pick  up  in  conversation  the  sentiments 

,  ^ifl  poorer  neighbours.     Moreover,  the  number  of  persons 

belong  to  neither  party,  or  on  whom  party  allegiance  sits 

™^^ly,  is  relatively  smaller  thiui  in  England,  so  the  unpredict- 

•    tN  ^"^'^^  —  *^**  doubtful  ehnnent  which  includes  those  called 

JP  ^^ngland  "arm-chair  politicians"  —  does  not  so  much  disturb 

^^ulations.     Nevert-heless,  the  task  of  discerning  changes  and 

'•^Oicting  <'otiscfpiences  is  always  a  difficult  one,  in  which  the 

^V\^yHi  skilful  observers  may  err.     Public  opinion  does  not  tell 

qtiite  80  quickly  or  quite  so  directly  upon  legislative  bodies  as 
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in  England,  not  that  legislators  do  not  wish  to  know  it.  but  thit 
the  intprposition  of  the  Machine  acts  to  some  extent  as  h  Miri  i'^ 
non-i'onductor.  Moreover  the  country  is  large,  the  din  of  M'i.i-. 
is  incessant,  the  parties  are  in  many  places  nearly  halona'd 
There  are  frequent  small  changes  fn)m  which  it  would  Ix'  ritb 
to  infer  any  real  movement  of  opinion,  even  as  he  who  com« 
down  to  the  fieath  must  watch  many  wavelet-s  hreak  in  rip)iir> 
on  the  sand  before  he  can  tell  whether  the  tide  l)e  ehbim;  vt 
flowing. 

It  may  l>e  asked  how,  if  the  organs  of  public  opinion  g^\>  - 
often  an  uncertain  sound,  public  opinion  can  with  truth  U-  r-i:; 
not  only  to  reign  but  to  govern.     The  answer  is  that  a  sovrnicn 
is  not  the  less  a  sovereign  Inx^aiLse  his  commands  are  sumciimta 
misheard  or  misreported.    In  America  every  one  listeas  for  thrm. 
*  '5'hoHe  who  manage  the  affairs  of  the  country  «>l>ey  to  the  \infid 
\ their  hearing.     They  do  not,  as  has  l>epn  heretofore  the  c^^ifl 
>Europ*»,  act  on  their  own  view,  and  ask  the  people  to  ratif>' 
tncy  take  the   course  which  they  l>elieve  the   jx*ople  at  ll 
momeat  desire.     Lea<iers  do  not,  as  sometimes  still  happea** 
Ejigland,  seek  to  force  or  anticipate  opinion ;  or  if  they  do.  tli 
suffer  for  the  blunder  by  provokiiig  a  reaction.    The  people  mini* 
not  be  hurried.     A  statesman  is  not  expected  to  move  aliettd  of 
them  ;   he  must  rather  seem  to  follow,  though  if  he  It&s  t\w 
courage  to  tell  the  people  that  they  ar*^  wrong,  and  refuse  to  h^ 
the  instrument  of  their  errors,  he  wll  Ixi  all  the  more  n>»pe<*t«i. 
Those  who  fail  because  they  mistake  e<idies  and  cross  rurrento. 
for  the  main  stream  of  opinion,  fail  more  often  from  some 
.sonal  bias,  or  from  vanity,  or  from  hearkening  to  a  clique 
adherents,  than  from  want  of  materials  fur  observation.     A 
who  can  disengage  hinuself  from  preconceptions,  wlio  i.-s  in 
inc  sympathy  with  his  countrymen,  and  possesst*s  the  nrt 
knowing  where  to  look  for  t>'pical  manifestations  of  their 
ments,  will  find  the  organs  through  which  opinion  finds  expi 
more  adequate  as  well  as  more  abundant  in  America  than 
are  in  any  other  country. 
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As  the  public  opinion  of  a  people  is  even  more  directly  than 
its  political  iastitutiuitrf  the  reflection  ami  expression  of  its  tvhar- 

I  acter,  we  ma^'  begin  the  analysis  of  opinion  in  America  by  noting 
some  of  those  general  features  of  national  character  w'hich  give 

I      tone  and  colour  to  the  people's  thouglits  and  feelings  on  pohtics. 

I  There  are,  of  course,  varieties  proper  to  tlifferent  classes,  and 
to  dififerent  parts  of  the  vast  territory  of  the  Union  :  but  it  is 
well  to  consider  fii^^t  such  ciiarartiTistH.'s  as  belong  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  and  afttTwarcLs  to  exuniijie  the  various  classes  anddi**- 
triets  of  the  country.  And  when  I  speak  of  the  nation.  I  mean 
the  native  AnierieaiiM.     What  follows  is  not  ajiphcaljle  to  the 

^■recent  immigrants  from  Europe,  and,  of  course,  even  less  appli- 

^Bahle  to  the  Southern  negroes. 

The  AmericaiLH  are  a  good-natured  people,  kindly,  hel[)ful  to 
one  another,  dis[>ose<l  to  take  a  charitable  view  even  of  wrotig- 
doers.  Their  anger  Hometinics  Marries  up,  but  the  fire  is  soon 
extinct.  Nowhere  is  cruelty  more  abhorred.  Even  a  mob 
IjTiehing  a  horse  thief  in  the  West  has  consideration  for  the 
criminal,  and  will  give  him  a  good  drink  of  whiskey  before  he  is 
strung  up.  Ouclty  to  slaves  was  unusual  while  slavery  la-^ed, 
the  best  proof  of  which  is  the  quietness  of  the  slaves  (Juring  the 

^brar  when  all  the  men  and  many  of  the  boys  of  the  South  were 

Hserving  in  the  Confederate  armies.  As  everybody  k-nows,  juries 
are  more  lenient  to  offences  of  all  kinds  but  oncj  offences  against 

^nromen,  than  they  are  anywhere  in   Europe.     The  Southern 

^^*rebels"  were  soon  forgiven;  and  though  civil  wars  are  pro- 
verbially bitter,  there   have   fiecn   few  struggles   in  which  the 
sombatants  did  so  many  little  friendly  acts  for  one  another, 
;w  in  which  even  the  vanquished  have  so  quickly  buried  their 
^sentments.     It  is  true  that  newspapers  ami  public  speakers 
ly  hard  things  of  their  opponents  ;  l)ut  this  is  a  part  of  tho 
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game,  and  is  besides  a  way  of  relieving  their  focLioffs :  tbe  h«k 
is  sometimes  the  louder  in  order  that  a  bite  may  not  f»llov. 
Vindictiveness  shown  l)y  a  public  man  excites  general  il»- 
a|>provaI,  and  the  maxim  of  letting  bygomss  be  bygone*  i» 
pushed  so  far  that  an  offender's  misdeeds  are  often  forgotl«u 
when  they  ought  to  be  remembered  against  him. 

All  the  world  knows  that  they  are  a  humorous  people.    Tbey 
are  as  conspicuously  the  purveyors  of  immour  to  the  nineteenth 
century  as  the  French  were  the  purveyors  of  wit  to  the  eighteenth. 
Nor  is  this  sense  of  the  ludicroas  side  of  things  confined  lo  :i  i 
brilliant  ^Titers.     It  is  diffused  among  the  whole  i)eopK 
colours  their  ordinary  life,  and  gives  to  their  talk  tliat  (]i<i. 
tively   new  flavour  which  a  European   palate  enjoys,    Tticir 
capacity  for  enjoying  a   joke  against  themselves   was  oddly 
illustrated  at  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War,  a  tijiie  of  stern  cxdt*- 
ment,  by  the  merriment  which  arose  over  the  hasty  retreat 
the  Federal  trooi>8  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,     When  WiUii 
M.  Tweed  was  ruling  and  rol>bing  Nf^w  York,  and  had  wt 
tht'  b<Mich  men  who  were  openly  prostituting  justice,  the  citij 
found  the  situation  so  amusing  that  they  almost  forgiit  to 
angry.     Much   of  President   Lincoln's   popularity,   and  mi 
also  of  the  gift  he  showed  for  restoring  conHtlcnce  to  the  N< 
at  the  darkest  moments  of  the  war,  was  due  to  the  hurooi 
way  he  used  to  turn  things,  conveying  the  impression  of  not' 
being  hims«*lf  uneasy,  even  when  lie  was  most  so. 

That  indulgent  view  of  mankind  which  I  have  already  tneih 
tioned,  a  view  oM  in  a  people  wliose  ancestors  were  penetrated 
with  the  M'wf  in  original  sin.  is  streiigthene<i  by  this  winh  W 
get  amusement  out  of  everything.  The  want  of  seriouutefli 
ifrhich  it  produces  may  be  more  apparent  than  real.  Yet  it  hm 
ita  significance  :  for  people  become  affected  by  the  language  lli*y 
use,  as  we  see  men  grow  into  c\'nics  when  they  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  talking  cynicism  for  the  sake  of  efTeet. 

They  are  a  hofjeful  ix^ople.  Whether  or  no  they  are  right  in 
calling  themselves  a  new  peoi>le.  they  certainly  seem  to  fwl  in 
their  veins  the  bounfling  puLse  of  youth.  They  sec  a  long  v 
of  years  8tret<;hii»g  out  tw^ftiri'  them,  in  which  they  will  hai 
time  cnoueh  to  cure  all  their  faults,  to  ovcreomc  ail  the  ubstju:! 
that  bItK'k  their  path.  They  look  at  their  enornuius  lei 
with  its  still  only  halfH'X(ilor<Ml  som-ces  of  nvalth,  they  reel 
Up  tbe  growth  of  their  jxi]>ulation  and  their  prtKlucts,  they 
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the  comfort  and  intelligence  of  their  labourinK  classes  with 
e  conflition  of  the  masses  In  the  Old  World.  Thoy  reniemlxr 
c  dangers  that  so  long  threatened  the  Union  fmm  the  slave 
3Wer,  and  the  rebellion  it  raised,  and  see  peace  and  harmony 
ovp-  rf^jre<I.  the  South  more  prosrKTons  and  rontented  than 
X,  liny  previous  epoeh,  iK-rfwt  gooti  feeling  Ijetween  all  scotiona 
of  the  country.  It  is  natural  for  them  U)  i)pli*'t'e  in  their  star. 
And  thia  sanguine  temper  makes  Uicra  tolerant  of  evils  which 
they  regard  as  transitory,  removable  as  soon  as  time  can  be 
lound  to  root  them  up. 

They  have  unlx)unded  faith  in  what  they  call  the  People   l^ 

»ad  in  a  democratic  system  of  government.     The  great  States 

of  tlie  European  cxjntinent  are  distracted  by  the  contests  of    . 

R*pul>lieans  and  Monarchist-s,  and  of  rich  and  poor,  —  contests    I 

*vhich  go  down  to  the  foundations  of  government,  and  in  France    I 

^'  furthrr  eml^itloretl  by  rehgious  passions.     Even  in  England 

^  ancient  Constitution  is  always  under  repair,  and   while 

•crnie  thiidc  it  is  l>eing  ruined  by  changes,  others  hold  that 

further  changes  arc  needed  to  make  it  tolerable.     No  such 

O'lfslions  trouble  native  American  minds,  for  most  men  l^'lieve, 

And  pver>'bo<ly  declares,  that  the  frame  of  government  is  in 

^}^  cnuin  lines  so  excellent  that  such  reforms  as  seem  called 

^  need  not  touch  those  lines,  but  are  required  only  to  protect 

®  Coastitution  from  being  perverted  by  the  parties.     Hence 

'^rtlier  coiififlence  that  tlie  peoj)le  are  sure  to  decide  right 

'^  the  long  run,  a  confidence  inevitable  and  essential  in  a  govern- 

!lj''^t  which  refers  every  question  to  the  arbitrament  of  numbers. 

b*ire  have,  of  course,  been  instances  where  the  once  insignifi- 

J"^^*  minority  proved  to  have  beim  wiser  than  the  majority  of 

*^'  'noment.     Such  was  eminently  the  case  in  the  great  slavery 

'^Kgle.    But  here  the  minority  prevailed  by  growing  into 

*  'Majority  as  events  developed  the  real  issues,  so  that  this  also 

^***  Ijeeu  deemed  a  ground  for  holding  that  all  minorities  which 

^Vo  rigiit  on  their  side  will  bring  round  their  antagonists,  and 

"^  '  l>e  long  run  win  by  voting  power.     If  you  ask  an  intelligent 

"■'-i^-n  why  he  so  holds,  he  will  answer  that  truth  and  justice  ^ 

*^  &\ire  to  make  their  way  into  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the 

^'^jf'rity.    This  is  deemed  an  a.\ioni,  and  the  more  readily  so 

'"'''led  because  truth  is   identified  with   common  sense,  the 

quality  whicli  the  average  citizen  is  most  confidently  proud  of 
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This  feeling  sha<ies  off  into  another,  extcrnaLl^'  like  it,  but  s; 
bottom  distinct  —  the  feeling  not  only  thiU  the  inujorily,  !«' 
it  right  or  wTong,  will  and  must  prevail,  hut  that  its  being  ih\ 
majority  proves  it  to  be  right.  This  idea,  which  appeani  ilj 
the  guise  stunetinies  of  piety  and  sometimes  of  fatahsm,  bc«a*i 
to  be  no  contemptible  factor  in  the  present  character  of  the 
people.     It  will  be  more  fully  dealt  with  in  a  later  cha|)ter. 

Tiie  native  Atnericaiis  are  an  educatinl  i)e*)ple,  eompor^i  whh 
the  whole  mass  of  the  population  in  any  EurojK'an  com' 
except  Switzerland,  parts  of  Geruiany,  Norway.  Icelaoii. 
Scotland  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  average  of  knowleilge  is  higlirr,] 
the  habit  of  reading  ami  thinking  more  generally  <Uflrusc<i*  ibaj 
in  any  other  country.     They  know  the  Constitution  of  tbrtf' 
own  country,  tliey  follow  pulilic  affairs,  they  join  in  local  gov- 
ernment and  learn  from  it  how  government  must  be  carried  oo, 
and  in  particular  how  discussion  must  be  conducted  in  meet* 
ings,  and  its  result^i  tested  at  elections.     The  Town  Meeting  wis 
for  New  England  tlie  most  perfect  school  of  self-govemmcnl 
in  any  modern  country-      In  villages,   men   used   to  exen't 
their  minds  on  theological  questions,  debating  points  of  Chi 
tian  doctrine  with  no  small  acuteness.     Women  in  particulal,| 
pick  up  at  the  public  schools  and  from  the  popular  ni 
far  more  niLscellaueous  information  than  the  women  of  any 
ropean  country  possess,  and  this  naturally  tells  on  the  intrlfr 
gence  of  the  men.     Almost  everywhere  one  fin<Ls  women's  dul 
in  which  literary,  artistic,  and  social  f^uestions  are  disctift9ed|1 
and  to  wliieh  men  of  Tnark  are  brought  to  deliver  lecturee. 

That  the  education  of  the  masses  is  neverthdess  a  supe^, 
fieial  education  goes  without  saying.  It  is  sufRcient  to  enal 
them  to  think  they  know  something  BlK>ut  tlie  great  prol 
of  politics:  insufficient  to  show  them  how  little  they  knoiti 
The  public  elementary  school  giv(^  ever>'lK>dy  the  key 
knowledge  in  making  reading  and  writing  familiar,  but  it  hi 
not  time  to  teat^h  him  how  to  use  the  key.  whose  use  ii*  in  fact, 
by  the  pressure  of  daily  work,  almost  confinwl  to  the  nrw^puper 
an<l  the  magazine.  So  we  may  say  that  if  the  political  educa- 
tion of  the  average  American  voter  l>e  compari'd  witl*  that  iif 
the  average  voter  in  Europe,  it  .stands  high  ;  but  if  it  Ik*  compared 
with  the  functions  which  the  theory  of  the  American  govemment 
lays  on  him,  which  its  spirit  implies,  which  the  metlwHis 
party  organization  assume,  it.s  inadecpiacy  Ls  manif(««-t. 
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►bservation.  however,  is  not  so  much  a  reproach  to  the  sdiools, 
■  hich  generally  do  what  English  scliools  omit  —  instruct  the 
child  in  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  —  as  a  tribute  to  the 
height  of  the  ideal  which  the  Anieriean   conception  of  popular 
^^nde  sets  up.  j 

^ft    For  the  functions  of  the  dtizen  are  not,  as  has  hitherto  been 
^Hihe  case  in  Kuroi>e.  {u>nfint.*d  to  the  choouing  of  legislators,  who 
^^ux;  then  left  to  settle  issnies  of  policy  and  select  executive  lailcrs 
^^Thc  American  citizen  is  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Republic 
^Hssues  are  decided  and  rulers  selected  by  the  direct  popular  vote. 
r     Elections  are  so  frequent  that  to  do  his  duty  at  them  a  citizen 
ought  to  be  constantly  watching  public  affairs  with  a  full  com- 
prehension of  the  principles  involved  in  them,  and  a  judgnierit 
^■pf  the  candidates  derived  from  a  ciiticism  of  their  arguments 
^Bi6  well  as  a  recollection  of  their  past  careers.     The  instruction 
^Kcceived  in  the  common  schools  and  from  the  newspapers,  and 
^^upposed  to  be  developed  by  the  practice  of  primaries  and  con- 
veaitions,  while  it  makes  the  voter  deem  himself  capable  of 
governing,  does  not  fit  him  to  weigh  the  real  merits  of  statesmen, 
^_to  discern  the  true  grounds  on  which  questions  ought  to  be  de- 
^feided,  to  note  the  drift  of  events  and  discover  the  direction  in 
which  parties  are  being  carried.     He  is  like  a  sailor  who  knows 
the  spai's  and  ropes  of  the  ship  and  is  expert  in  working  her,  but 
is  ignorant  of  geography  and  navigation  ;    who  can  perceive 
that  some  of  the  officers  are  smart  and  others  dull,  but  cannot 
judge  which  of  them  is  qualificK^i  to  use  the  .sextant  or  will  best 
keep  his  head  during  a  hurricane. 

They  are  a  moral  and  well-conducted  people.  Setting  aside 
the  collumcft  gentium  wliich  one  finds  in  Western  mining  camps, 
now  largely  filled  by  recent  immigrants,  and  which  popular 
literature  has  presented  to  Euroj^eans  as  far  larger  than  it  really 

PS,  setting  aside  also  the  rabble  of  a  few  great  cities  and  the 
legroes  of  the  South,  the  average  of  temperance,  chastity, 
truthfulness,  and  general  probity  is  somewhat  higher  than  in 
any  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe.  The  instincts  of  the  native 
farmer  or  artisan  are  almost  invariably  kindly  and  charitable. 
^  He  respects  the  law ;  he  is  deferential  to  women  and  indulgent 
to  children ;  he  attaches  an  almost  exctissive  value  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  genial  manner  and  the  oVjservanoe  of  domestic  duties. 
Tliey  are  also  —  and  here  again  I  mean  the  peopli^  of  native 
American  stock,  especially  in  the  Eastern  antl  Alidille  *States,  on 
c 
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the  wholo.  a  rclipous  people.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  nspcd 
religion  and  its  ministers,  for  that  one  might  say  of  Runiaaior 
Sicilians,  not  merely  that  tliey  are  assiduous  cburch-foerv  ud 
Sunday-.sch(X)l  teachers,  but  that  they  have  an  intellicad 
interest  in  the  form  of  faith  they  profess,  are  pious  whixmi 
superstition,  and  zealous  without  bigotry.  The  iinportance 
whirh  some  still,  though  all  much  less  than  formerly,  atli»rfa 
to  dogmatic  propoaitions,  docs  not  prevent  them  from  fetliBf 
the  moral  side  of  their  theoIogN'.  Christianity  influences  (x«»  | 
duct,  not  indee<i  half  as  much  aa  in  theory  it  ought,  but  .prob- 
ably more  than  it  does  in  any  other  modern  country,  and  fir 
more  than  it  did  in  the  so-called  ages  of  faith. 

Nor  do  their  moral  and  religious  impulses  remain  in  the  solt 
haze  of  self-complacent  sentiment.  The  desire  to  expunge  or 
cure  the  visible  evils  of  the  world  is  strong.  Nowhere  are  » 
many  philanthropic  and  refonnatory  agencies  at  work.  Zvtl 
outruns  discretion,  outnms  the  possiI>ilities  of  the  ea*G,  in  no4 
a  few  of  the  efforts  made,  as  well  by  legislation  as  by  vulunUry  ^ 
action,  to  suppress  vice,  to  prevent  iDtemperance,  to  puiifffl 
popular  literature.  ^ 

Religion  apart,  they  are  an  unrevcrential  people.     I  do  not 
mean  irreverent,  —  far  from  it ;  nor  do  I  mean  that  they  have 
not  a  great  capacity  for  heroworship,  as  they  have  many  a  time 
shown.     I  mean  that  they  are  little  disposed,  es|H'ciaily  in  pu))l 
questions  —  political,  economical,  or  social  —  to  defer  to 
opinions  of  those  who  are  ^vise^  or  l>ctter  instructfMi  than  tb 
selves.     Everything  tends  to  make  the  individual  indepextdfot 
and  seJf-reliaiit.     He  goes  early  into  the  world ;  he  is  left  to 
make  bis  way  alone ;  he  tries  one  occupation  after  anotlier,  if  t 
first  or  s(!Cond  venture  does  not  prosper  ;   he  getii  to  think  th 
ejich  man  is  his  own  best  helper  and  advis<T.     Thus  he  is  led, 
will  not  say  to  fonn  his  own  opinions,  for  few  are  those  who  d 
that,  but  to  fancy  that  ho  has  fonne<i  them,  an<l  to  fwl  litt 
need  of  aid  from  others  towards  correcting  them.     There 
therefore,  le.ss  dis|M)sition  than  in  Kurtii>e  to  ex]>ect  light  t 
leading  on   public  affairs   from  sneakers  or  writers.     Orato 
is  not  dire<!t(Hl  towards  inKtni(*Uon.  Imt  towards  sttmulatia 
Special  knowledge,  which  commands  deference  in  applitni  sciwi 
or  in  finance,  does  not  command  it  in  iwlitics,  because*  that 
not  dermi-d  a  special  subject,  but  one  within  the  con^preh 
of  every  practical  num.     Politics  is,  to  be  sure,  a  profeaaioQ, 
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(o  far  might  seem  to  need  professional  aptitudes.  But  the 
profesaioual  politician  is  not  the  man  who  has  studied  states- 
m&nship,  but  the  man  who  has  prautised  the  art  of  running 
conventions  and  winning  elections.  I 

Even  that  8tn3ng  point  of  America,  the  completeness  and  higlily^  | 

pr>i3uliir  eharatrter  of  loeal  govenunon(.  <\mlributcs  fo  lower  tiio  (| 

sLa.ridard  of  attainment  expected  in  a  public  man,  because  the 

citiiiens  judge  of  all  polities  b}'  the  politics  they  see  first  and 

know  best.  —  those  of  their  township  or  city,  —  and  fancy  that 

he  yfho  is  fit  to  be  selwtman,  or  county  commissioner,  or  alder- 

klosLii,  is  fit  to  sit  in  the  great  CHunril  of  the  nation.     Like  the 

'■fibephcrd  in  Virgil,  they  think  the  only  difff^rence  betw^een  their 

tO'WTi  and  Rome  is  in  its  size,  and  believe  that  what  does  for 

l-afayctteviile  will  do  well  enough  for  Washington.     Hence  when 

»  man  of  statesmanlike  giftsappenrs,  he  has  Uttlc  encouragement 

to  take  a  high  and  statesmanlike  tone,  for  his  words  do  not  neces- 

f^ly  receive  weight  from  his  position.     He  fears  to  be  instruc- 

^ve  or  hortatory,  lest  such  an  attitude  should  expose  him  to 

'^rfipule  ;   and  in  America  ridicule  is  a  terrible  power.     Nothing 

*'*'^apcs  it.     Few  have  the  coiirage  to  face  it.     In  the  indulgence 

^^'t  even  this  hmnane  race  con  be  unfeeling. 

They  arc  a  busy  people.  I  have  already  observed  that  the  j 
/Histmstl  class  is  relatively  small,  is  in  fact  confined  to  a  few/ 
,£a.it.em  cities.  The  citizen  has  little  time  to  think  alK)ut  polif-l. 
pmblems.  Engrossing  all  the  working  hours,  his  avoca- 
[on  leaves  him  only  stray  moments  for  this  fundamental  duty. 
's  true  that  he  admits  his  responsibilities,  considers  himself 
'^O-tnber  of  a  party,  takes  snme  interest  in  current  events. 
'^'*^  although  he  would  reject  the  idea  that  his  thinking  should 
w  fifinp  f„r  iiinj  jjp  h-Ls  not  leisure  to  do  it  for  himself,  and  must 
■t^ically  lean  upon  and  follow  his  party.  It  astonished  me  in 
*  and  1881  to  find  how  small  a  part  politics  played  in  con- 
'^tion  among  the  l)est  e<iucated  classes  and  generally  in  the 
*^s».  Since  1896  there  has  h>een  a  livelier  and  more  constant 
*"^?st  in  public  affairs  ;  yet  even  now  business  matters  so  occupy 
*^iiid  of  the  financial  and  commercial  classes,  and  athletic 
tietitious  the  mimis  of  the  uneducated  cla.sses  and  of  the 
J^^x^gep  sort  in  ah  classes,  that  political  questions  are  apt,  except 
*^«*itical  moments,  to  fall  into  the  background.'      In  a  presi-' 

*»v  incrwtiMxl  ^pnCD  idviii  in  atlilrtirg  nuii  ^anifa  ni  lUl  i9ort«  in  the  ncw»« 
Qi:4rks  a  change  in  public  tiutc  uo  U^ts  striking  here  than  it  \ft  \u  ^^nWkia. 
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detitial  year,  and  especially  during  iho  months  of  a  prmt 
campaign,  there  is,  of  course,  abundance  of  private  talk,  as  w 
a8  of  public  speaking,  but  even  then  the  issuet*  raised  are  iiiriEi-tyl 
personal  rather  than  political  in  the  European  sense.  Bui  iit' 
other  times  the  visitor  i»  apt  to  feel  —  more.  I  think,  than  W. 
feels  an>-Avhere  in  Britain  —  that  his  host  hait  \kvh  hravilr 
presHcd  by  his  own  business  concerns  during  the  day,  and  that 
when  the  hour  of  relaxation  arrives  he  gladly  turns  to  lighter  and 
more  agreeable  topics  than  the  state  of  the  nation.  Tliis  rcnutfi. 
is  less  applicable  to  the  dwellers  in  villages.  There  is  plenty  *i 
political  chat  round  the  store  at  the  cross  roa<ls.  and  thougli  il  i* 
rathex  in  the  nature  of  gossip  than  of  debate,  it  s*^ms,  along 
with  the  pra<'tic('  of  local  govenunent,  to  sustain  the  intivnit  d 
ordinary  folk  in  publie  affairs.* 

The  want  of  serious  and  sustaintnl  tliinking  is  not  confin«t1 
to  politics.  One  feels  it  even  more  as  regards  economical  an4 
social  questions.  To  it  must  l>e  ascribeti  the  vitality  *»f  certam 
prejudices  aiul  fallacies  which  could  scarcely  survnve  the  con* 
tinuous  application  of  such  vigorous  niiruls  as  one  finds  among 
the  Americans.  Their  quick  perceptions  sorvo  them  so  well  in 
business  and  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  private  life  that  tbcy 
not  feel  the  nee<l  for  minute  investigation  and  patient  retiorti< 
on  the  underl\ing  principles  of  things.  They  are  apt  !>o  igni 
difficulties, 'and  when  they  can  no  l*»nger  ignore  Ihcm.  they 
evade  them  rather  than  lay  siege  io  them  according  to  tiie 
of  art..  The  sense  that  there  is  no  time  to  spare  haunts  an  Ami 
can  even  when  he  might  find  the  time,  and  would  do  betl 
himself  by  finding  it. 

Some  one  will  say  that  an  aversion  to  steady  thinking 
to  the  average  man  everywhere.     True.     But  leas  is  cjpect* 
from  the  avenige  man  in  other  countries  than  fmm  a 
who  have  carried  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereiginy  furtl 
than  it  has  ever  been  carried  l>eforp.     They  nre  irirtl  by 
standarc*  which  the  theory  of  their  government  assumed     II 

A«  it  is  rf|uiUI>'  fltrikinic  in  thr  Britisli  crJonics.  otif  mtty  t«ko  it  m  n  troivn* 
Diun  t<>  Ui"  iii<:xlcni  KiioJinh-^tioakitiK  world,  and  to  that  world  only,  for  it  u  i 
duicorniblo  in  <^'ont»i«-iitul  Kun»|«ft. 

'  I  he  F.uri»(>«-Hn  cfHintrv  wli«'n*  tliP  roinnton  Jmn^iiIi'  1»        ;     '  '  ,    Miir* 

ift  SwilitrrlftrHl.     Thnt  whrn*  they  talk  nuwit  nln-ut  X)o\\\  -"t* 

I    r...... ..j^r    (or  tu«ianrv-.  ill  rrttwtinK   tbf  rliunii'-t   win  -'inu 

ft  to  huvi>  hi-njiJ  thv  iKitLltni-n  HixriiM  n  riM-<  '  -u  «1 

A'  "fij  thff  whoir  voyage,   with  the  livrlit^t  in' 
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oflwT  countries  statesmen  or  philosophers  do,  and  are  expect^ 
to  do,  the  isolid  thinking  for  the  bulk  of  tJie  peuph\  Here  the 
Fxttple  are  aupixjsiM'd  to  do  it  for  themselves.  To  say  that,  they 
do  it  imperfectly  is  not  to  deny  them  the  credit  of  doing  it 
Mtor  than  a  European  philosopher  might  have  pre<Uctt'd. 

Tboy  are  a  commercial  people,  whose  point  of  view  is  pri- 

ituirily  that  of  persons^  accustonittl  to  reckon  profit  and  loss. 

Ttieir  impulse  is  to  apply  a  direct  practical  test  to  men  and 

m<!ft3ures,  to  assume  that  the  men  who  have  got  on  fastest  are 

tiio  smartest  men,  ajid  that  a  scheme  which  seems  to  pay  well 

deserves  to  be  support^-d.     Abstract  reasonings  they  dislike, 

whtlt*  reasonings  they  susj>ect  ;  they  accept  nothing  as  j^ractical 

'T>^hifh  is  not  plain,  downright,  apprehensible  by  an  ordinary 

UnJeT^unding.     Although  open-mind<Hl,  so  far  as  wiHingiicss 

to  listen  goes,  they  are  hurd  to  convince,  because  they  have 

'^ttlly  made  up  their  minds  on  most  subjects,  having  aflopted 

ithf  prcvaihng  notions  of  their  locahty  or  party  as  truliis  due 

their  own  reflection. 

It.  may  seem  a  contradiction  to  remark  thai  with  this  shrewd- 

»««  and  the  sort  of  hardness  it  produces,  they  are  nevertheless 

wi   impressionable  people.     Yet  this  is  true.     It  is  not  their 

^intL-Utct,  however,  that  is  impressionable,  but  tlieir  imagination 

»J    emotions,  which  re.-spond  in  unexpected  ways  to  appeals 

lade  on  behalf  of  a  cause  which  seems  to  have  about  it  somc- 

'mg  noble  or  pathetic.     Tliey  are  capable  of  an  ideality  sur- 

Lng  that  of  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen. 
T^hoy  are  an  uiisettled  people.     In  no  State  of  the  Union  is 
™^  '^tjik  of  the  popuhition  so  fixed  in  its  residence  as  everywhere 
*^'irope ;    in  some  it  is  almost  nomadic.      E.vcept   in   the 
'''^  stagnant  parts  of  the  South,  nobody  feels  rooted  to  the 
Here   to-day  and   gone  to-morrow,   he   cannot   readilyj 
*^act  habits  of  trustful  dependence  on  his  neighl)ours.     Com- 
ity of  interest,  or  of  belief  in  such  a  cause  as  temperance, 
r*'*OTection  for  native  industry,  unites  him  for  u  time  with 


otho 


*■«  similarly  minded,  but  congenial  spirits  seldom  live  long 
"^^gh  together  to  form  a  school  or  type  of  local  opinion  which 
;  ">ps  strength  and  becomes  a  proselytizing  force.  Perhaps 
**  tonds  to  prevent  the  gro^-th  of  variety  in  opinion.  When 
^}*in  arises  ^rith  some  pow'er  of  original  thought  in  politics, 
'**  feeble  if  isolated,  and  is  depressed  by  his  insignificance, 
"^'^ias  if  he  g^o^V8  up  in  favourable  soil  with  8ym'paX\\^V\ci 
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minds  around  him,  whom  he  can  in  prolonged  intercourse  per 
meate  with  his  ideas,  he  learns  to  speak  with  confidence  wd 
soars  on  the  wings  of  his  disciples.  One  who  considers  the 
variety  of  conditions  under  wliich  men  live  in  America  may 
certainly  find  j^ound  for  surprise  that  thexe  should  bo  «o  few 
independent  i^choola  of  opinion. 

But  even  while  an  unsettled,  they  are  nevertheless  an  aaath 
ciative,  because  a  s>Tnpathetic  people.     Although  the  atomi 
are  in  constant  motion,  they  have  a  strong  attraction  for  one 
another.     Each  man  catches  liis  ueighl)our's  sentiment  more 
quickly  and  easily  than  happens  with  the  English.     That  *urt 
of  reserve  and  isolation,  that  tendency  rather  to  repel  than  to 
invite  confidence,  which  foreigners  attribute  to  the  V.ngjitt>in>^n, 
though  it  belongs  rather  to  the  upper  and  middle  class  than  to 
the  nation  generally,  is,  though  not  absent,  yet  less  marktMi  in 
America.'     It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  notes  of  difference  betwt^-ii 
the  two  branches  of  the  race.     In  the  United  States,  since  earh 
man  likes  to  feel  that  his  ideas  raise  in  other  minds  the  same 
emotions  as  in  liis  own,  a  sentiment  or  impulse  is  rapidly  pmpa- 
gated  and  quickly  coascious  of  its  strength.     Add  to  ihi.*! 
aptitude  for  organization  which  their  history  and  iiistitutio 
have  educed,  and  one  seei*  how  the  tendency  to  form  and 
talent  to  work  combinations  for  a  political  or  any  other  obj 
has  become  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  country.     HenccJ 
too,  the  immense  strength  of  party.     It  rest^  not  only  on  intcr»t 
and  habit  and  the  sense  of  its  value  as  a  me4ins  of  working  Umh 
government,  but  also  on  the  sympathetic  element  and  instind^ 
of  combination  ingrained  in  the  national  character. 

They  are  a  changeful  people.     Not  fickle,  for  they  are  if  any 
thing  too  tenacious  of  ideas  once  adopt-ed,  too  fant  ^>ound 
party  tics,  too  willing  to  pardon  the  errors  of  a  cherished  Icadi 
But  they  have  what  chemists  call  low  specific  hejit ;   they 
wann  suddenly  and  co*>l  a-s  suddenly  ;   they  ore  liable  to  gwift 
and   veiiejnent   outbursts   of   feeJing   which   rush   like   wildfire 
across  the  country,  gaining  glow,  hke  the  'wheel  of  a  railway 
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1 1  do  mit  uictka  that  Anicrirana  an-  rrnim  Apt  to  unbosnni  ihmiaplTCi  to 
Hir-'  M'-  I  tif  t)uit  thry  hnvr  rathrr  more  acUptivenoai  than  thv  Kffjjf^h.  Uril 
nr-  '""d  to  9tan<l  nlnne  and  can  nothjac  for  the  opinion  of  otKvrm.     Il  b 

w>'i  iiitt  thttt  Aiii4Tic>tt.riK  imvcUinc  itbruad  aaem  to  B«i  OMn  tvicaly  tirto 

Uiuitli  with  ttti*  itilmltit/itiU  of  thi>  riiutitr>'  thnti  the  KtiiiMih  Jo  :  Dor  hnvr  XKy 
tbo  t^tidtMh  )mlitt  iif  ralliiiK  (hncH*  inliahtuiDU  —  Freaclunen.  (or  iiutjukM.  «t 
G«mi«iui  —  "  the  imtive»." 
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car,  by  the  accelerated  motion.    The  very  similarity  of  ideas 

and  equality  of  conditions  which  makes  them  hard  to  conxnnce 

*t  fint  makes  a  conviction  once  implanted  run  its  course  the 

niore  triumphantly.    They  seem  all  to  take  flame  at  once, 

because  what  has  told  upon  one,  has  told  in  the  same  way  upon 

ail  the  rest,  and  the  obstructing  and  separating  barriers  which 

exist  in  Europe  scarcely  exist  here.     Nowhere  is  the  saying 

rto    applicable  that  nothing  succeeds  hke  success.     The  native 

American  or  so-<:alled  Know-nothing  party  had  in  two  years 

from  its  foundation  become  a  tremendous  force,  nmning,  and 

seeming  for  a  time  likely  to  carry,  its  ovm  presidential  candidate. 

In   three  years  more  it  was  dead  without  hope  of  revival.     Now 

&ncl  then  as  for  instance  in  the  elections  of  1874-75,  and  again 

in   those  of  1890,  there  comes  a  rush  of  feeling  so  sudden  and 

tremendous,  that  the  name  of  Tidal  Wave  has  been  invented 

to  describe  it. 

After  this  it  may  seem  a  paradox  to  add  that  the  Americans 

are  a  conservative  people.     Yet  any  one  who  obser\'es  the  power 

of  liabit  among  them,  the  tenacity  with  which  old  institutions 

and  usages,  legal  and  theological  formulas,  have  been   clung 

t^.  '^'ill  admit  the  fact.     Moreover,  prosperity  helps  to  make 

thc-iti  conservative.     They  are  satisfied  with  the  world  they  live 

iiii   for  they  have  found  it  a  good  world,  in  which  they  have 

P^wn  rich  and  can  sit  under  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  none 

niaxing  them  afraid.     They  are  proud  of  their  history  and  of 

liieir  Coustitution,  which  has  come  out  of  the  furnace  of  civil 

^^i*  ^vith  scarcely  the  snu'li  of  fin*  ui)on  it.     It  is  little  to  say 

*|j^t  they  do  not  seek  change  for  the  sake  of  change,  because 

I"©  nations  that  do  this  exist  only  in  the  fancy  of  alarmist  phi- 

**^Phers.      There  arc  nations,  however,  whose  impatience  of 

J'^stij^g  evils,  or  whose  proneness  to  be  allured  by  visions  of  a 

^'^g'lter  future,  makes  them  under-estimato  the  risk  of  change, 

|**tionB  that  will  pull  up  the  plant  to  see  whether  it  has  begun 

^^ike  root.     Tliis  is  not  the  way  of  the  Americans.     They 

r^  no  doubt  re4idy  to  listen  to  suggestions  from  any  ciiiarter. 

^^y  d(»  not  consider  that  an  institution  is  justified  by  itsexist- 

J*"^»   but  admit  evcrj'thing  to  be  matter  for  criticism.     Their 

^'^'^'y  competitive  spirit  and  pride  in  their  own  ingenuity  have 

^^^  them  quicker  than  .nny  other  people  to  adopt  and  adapt 

^Pntions  :    telephones  were  in   use  in  every  little  town  over 

^  'Vest,  while  in  the  city  of  London  men  v 
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to  wonder  whether  they  could  be  made  to  pay.     The 
cans  have  doubtless  of  late  years  become^  especially  in 
West,  an  experimental  people,  so  far  as  politics  and  social  li 
Intion  are  eoneerncd,  and  there  is  to-tlay  less  reverence  for 
National  (Constitution  itself  than  there  was  in  the  generutioD 
thiit  fought  through  the  Civil  War.     The  Kro\ving  discontei 
with  existing  social  conditions,  the  growing  resentment  al  l] 
])ower  which  the  possessors  of  great  wealth  have  be*        "  '    '^i 
exercise,  have  disp(vse<l  many  |)ersons  to  desire  chariL 
litical  arrangements  under  which  such  things  are  |K)ssiblr. 

Yet  we  may  still  say  that  as  respects  the  fundamental* 
their  government,  the  American  people  are  still  a  cons^TvaUl 
people,  in  virtur  lH>th  of  the  deep  instincts  of  their  race 
that  practical  shrewtlness  which  recognizes  the  value  oL 
nence  and  solidity  in  institutions.  They  are  conservative 
their  fundamental  beliefs,  in  the  structure  of  their  go\X'mmen1 
in  their  social  and  <iomestir  tisages.  They  are  like  a  tree  wb< 
jwnduloas  shoots  <|uivor  and  rustle  with  the  lightest  bi 
while  its  roots  enfoKl  the  rock  with  a  grasp  which  at4 
camiot  loosen. 


V. 


CHAPTER  LXXXI 

CLASSES  AS   INFLUENCING   OPINION 

These  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  American  opinion 
in  general,  and  may»  if  I  am  right  in  the  description  given,  l>e 
discovered  in  all  classes  of  the  native  white  ])opulation.  They 
exist,  however,  in  different  measure  in  (iitT4Tent  irlaKscs,  and  the 
al>ove  account  of  them  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  some 
remarks  on  the  habits  and  tcmlencies  of  ^lach  class.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  propose  to  descril>e  the  present  opinions  of  classes,  for 
that  would  require  an  account  of  current  political  questions  : 
my  aim  is  merely  to  state  such  general  class  characters  as  go  to 
affect  the  quality  and  vigour  of  opinion.  ( lasses  are  in  Amer- 
ica by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  in  the  greater  nations  of 
Europe.  One  must  not,  for  political  purposes.  divi<le  them  as 
pper  and  lower,  richer  and  poorer,  but  rather  according  to  the 
occupations  they  respectively  follow  and  the  conditions  of  life 
that  constitute  their  environment.  Their  specific  characters, 
as  a  naturalist  would  say,  are  less  marked  even  in  typical  indi- 
viduals than  would  l^  the  case  in  Europe^  and  are  ia  many 
individuals  scarcely  recognizable.  Nevertheless,  the  differences 
l>etween  one  class  and  another  are  sufficient  to  produce  dis- 
tinctly traceable  influences  on  the  political  opinion  of  the  nation, 
and  to  colour  the  opinions,  perhaps  even  to  determine  the  polit- 
ical attitude,  of  the  district  where  a  particular  class  predomi- 
nates. 

I  begin  with  the  farmers,  l>ecause  they  are,  if  not  numerically 
tlie  largest  class,  at  least  the  class  whose  ini|wrtance  is  most 
widely  felt.  As  a  rule  they  are  owners  of  their  land  ;  and  as 
a  rule  the  farms  are  small,  running  from  forty  or  fifty  up  to 
tliree  hunth-ed  acres.  In  a  few  places>  especially  in  the  West, 
great  landowners  h't  farms  to  tenants,  and  in  sonic  parts  of  the 
South  one  finds  large  estates  cultivateil  by  small  tenants,  often 
negroes.  But  far  more  frcrjuently  the  owner  tills  the  land  and 
the  tiller  owns  it.     The  proportion  of  hired  laViourena  \jq  latTtvew 
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is  therefore  very  much  smaller  than  in  England,  partly  Waw 
farms  are  usually  of  a  size  permitting  the  fanner  aiul  I 
to  do  much  of  the  work  by  thein.sclvea,  partly  becauiio  m^^. 
in  more  exterLsively  used,  especially  in  the  level  regions  of  thtl 
We«t.  The  labourers,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  "hired  awn." 
do  not,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  fonn  a  social  stratum 
distinct  from  the  farmers,  and  there  is  so  little  distinction  in 
education  or  rank  between  them  that  ono  may  practically  treat! 
employer  and  employed  as  belonging  to  the  same  class. 

The  farmer  is  a  keener  and  more  enterprising  man  than  in 
Europe,  with  more  of  that  commercial  character  which  one  ob- 
serves in  Americans,  far  less  anchored  to  a  particular  spot, 
and  of  course  subject  to  no  such  influences  of  territorial  mag- 
nates as  prevail  in  England.  Germany,  or  Italy.  He  has  now. 
in  such  States  as  Illinois  and  Wisconsin^  realised  what  apphed 
science  can  do  for  agriculture.  He  is  so  far  a  buancssn  tiuui  si 
sometimes  to  s|)cculate  in  grain  or  bacon.  Yet  be  is  not  fret 
from  the  asual  defects  of  agriculturists.  He  is  obstinate,  trn*-, 
cioas  of  [lis  habits,  not  readily  accossibic  to  argument, 
way  of  life  is  plain  and  simftle,  and  he  prides  hims(»]f  on  itsi 
simplicity,  holding  the  class  he  belongs  to  to  \)e  the  mail 
of  the  country,  &nd  re^garding  city-folk  and  lawyers  with  a 
ture  of  suspicion  and  jealousy,  because  he  deems  them 
fcrior  to  hiuLself  in  virtue  as  they  are  superior  in  adraitnetfyj 
and  likely  to  outwit  him.  Sparing  rather  than  stingy  in  hisoaU 
lays,  and  living  mainly  on  the  proriuce  of  his  own  fields,  he 
so  little  ready  money  that  small  sums  ap[x>ar  large  to 
and  as  he  fails  to  see  why  evrrylKKly  cannot  thrive  aad 
happy  on  $15(K)  a  year,  he  think."*  that  figure  a  sul 
salary  for  a  county  or  (Ustrict  official,  and  regidat<?s  his  n< 
^  payment  for  all  other  officials,  judge>s  inrludedf  by  tiie 

idard.  To  belong  to  a  party,  and  support  it  by  his  vole, 
'seems  to  him  part  of  a  citizen's  duty,  but  his  interests  in  nationAl 
poUtics  an'  secondary  to  those  he  fi»eLs  in  agriculturists'  qucstkiM^ 
particularly  in  the  great  war  against  monai>olie8  and  capitAlistat 
wliich  the  power  anrl  in  some  cases  the  t>Tanny  of  the  railroad 
companies  have  provoked  in  the  West,  Naturally  a  grumbler, 
as  are  his  brethren  everywhere,  finding  his  isolat^nt  life  duU.  and 
oft4»n  unable  to  follow  the  causes  which  depress  the  price  of  prod* 
uce,  he  Ls  the  more  easily  persuaded  that  his  grievances  are 
due  to  the  combinations  of  designing  apoculators.    The  agri* 
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cultural  newspaper  to  which  he  subscribes  is  of  course  written 
up  to  his  prejudices,  and  ita  adulation  of  the  fiirming  class  con- 
firms his  behcf  that  he  who  makes  the  wealth  of  the  country  is 
trickwl  out  of  his  proper  share  in  \i^  prosperity.  Thus  he  now 
and  then  makes  desperate  attempts  to  right  himself  by  legisla- 
tion, lending  too  ready  an  ear  to  politicians  who  promise  him 
redress  by  measures  possibly  unjust  ami  usually  unwise.  In  his 
iaiptttipnce  uith  the  regular  parties,  he  has  been  apt  to  vote  for 
those  wfio  call  themselves  a  People's  or  Farmer's  party,  and  who 

j  dangled  before  him  the  hope  of  getting  "cheap  money/'  of  re- 
ducing the  expenses  of  legal  proceedings,  and  of  compelling  the 
nulroads  to  carry  his  produce  at  unreraunerativc  rates.  How- 
ever, after  ail  said  and  <lone,  he  is  an  honest,  kindly  sort  of  man, 
hospitable,  religious,  patriotic  :  the  man  whose  hard  work  has 
niade  the  West  what  it  is.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  West  that  one  must 
now  look  for  the  well-marked  type  I  have  tried  to  draw,  yet  not 

^      always  in  the  newer  West  ;  for,  in  regions  like  northern  Minne- 

Isota,  Wisconsin,  and  Dakota,  the  farming  population  is  mainly 
foreign,  —  Scandinavian  and  German,  —  while  the  native  Ameri- 
*^s  occupy  themselves  with  trading  and  railroad  management. 
However,  the  Scandinavians  and  Genmuis  acquire  in  a  few 
yeWH  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  native  farmer,  and  follow 
^he  political  lead  given  by  the  latter.     In  tlic  early  days  of  the 
'^public,  the  agriculturists  were,  especially  in  the  middle  and 
^  newer  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  the  backbone  of  the 
^'Uocratic   party,  sturdy  supjxvrters  of  J(^ITerson,  and  after- 
^^ds  of  Andrew  Jackson.     When  the  oppo.sition  of  North  and 
BP^^^n  began  to  develop  it^self  and  population  grew  up  beyond 
W*^^  Ohio,  the  pioneers  fi-oni  New  England  who  settled  in  that 
o*iijtry  gave  their  allegiance  to  the  Wliig  party ;   and  in  the 
"'Ooujj  "W  cabin  and  hard  cider"  canipaign.  which  carried 


^lection  of  General  Harrison  as  President,  that  worthy, 
^^'i  as  a  type  of  t!ie  hardy  back^voodsman,  made  the  Western 


the 
taJc: 

'Her  for  the  first  time  a  noble  and  poetical  figure  to  the  popular 
i**?ination.  Nowadays  he  is  less  romantic,  yet  still  one  of  the 
^"^^  olemente  in  the  country.     He  stood  by  the  Union  ilaring 

-  ^'ar,  and  gave  his  life  freely  for  it.  For  many  years  after- 
^*^^  his  vote  carried  the  Western,  and  especially  the  North- 
j^^^^m  States  for  the  Republican  party,  whicli  was  to  him  still 
t>urty  which  aaveii  the  Union  and  proteeteil  the  negro. 

*-**©  8hopkee{)er8  and  small  manufacturers  may  be  said  to 


^ 
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form  a  second  class,  though  in  the  smaller  towns,  of  the  VfeA 

esptMMtilly,  thi'ir  interests  are  no  closely  intenvoven  with  i\um 
of  the  cultivators,  and  their  way  of  life  so  similar,  tiiat  then  is 
little  special  to  remark  alxjut  them.     In  the  larger  t4>vm&  ibey 
are  sharper  and  more  alive  to  what  is  passing  tJian  the  nml! 
population,  Init  their  intellectual  horizon  in  not  much  widerj 
A  sort  of  natural  selection  carries  the  more  ambitious  and 
spirits  into  the  towns,  for  the  native  American  disJikes  U 
monotony  and  isolation  of  a  farm  hfe  with  its  slender  prw(> 
of  wealth.     To  keep  a  store  in  a  ''corner  lot"  is  the  ambrtjonti 
the  keen->vitte<l  lad.     The  American  shopkeeper,  it  need  hanlly 
be  said,  has  not  the  ohseriuiousness  of  his  European  congener,' 
and  is  far  from  fancying  that  retail  tra^le  has  anything  degradio^J 
al)out  it.     He  is  apt  to  take  more  part  in  local  poUti(*s  than  tliit 
farmer,  but  less  apt  to  become  a  member  of  a  State  legislatmv 
Ixnrause  he  can  seldom  leave  his  storc^  as  the  farmer  can  at  iTr- 
tain  seasons  leave  his  land.     He  reads  more  newspapen*  than  ihr 
fanner  does,  and  of  course  learns  more  from  current  talk.    Hi*j 
education  lias  been  Ix^tter,  l>eeau8e  city  schools  are  superior 
country  ones.     Hi*  is  jx^rhaps  not  so  certain  to  go  si»lid  for  h 
party.     He  has  less  ground  of  quarrel  with  the  railroacL^,  but 
connected  with  a  manufacturing  indastry,  is  of  oourse  more 
to  be  interctit4?d  m  tariff  questions,  or,  in  other  wonls,  to  be 
Prot<H.'tionist.     His    occupation,    however,    seldom    gives 
any  direct  personal  motive  for  supporting  one  party  more  tl 
another,  and  lie  has  less  of  that  [Militical  timidity  which 
peans  take  to  be  the  note  of  the  typical  liourgeois  than  the 
dealer  of  France  or  England. 

The  working  men,  by  which  I  mean  thone  who  toil  with  thi 
hands  for  wages,  form  a  less  well-marked  v\ns»  than  is  the 
in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  have  not  so  many  sul*-<*lafNn 
within  their  own  Inxly,  though  of  course  the  distinction  l»ctwcvn 
skilh'fl  and  unskillrd  lalmnr  nwdvcs  its**lf  felt,  and  one  ma] 
8p<'aking  generally,  tiiat  all  ui»skilled  labourers  an*  eutupi 
recent  immigrants.  The  native  work-people  are  of  coi 
fairly  educated  ;  they  rea^I  the  daily  n<»wTipapers,  while  ll 
women  may  take  a  weekly  religious  journal  ami  a  weekly 
monthly  magazine ;  many  nf  them.  eai>ecially  in  th- 
cities,  belfing  to  a  congregation  in  whose  concerns  t 
genendly  inU^resteii.  Most  are  tot-al  alwtainers.  Their  wii 
have  probably  hml  a  longer  schooling  and  read  mnrr*  widrl 
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than  they  /lo  themselves.  In  the  smaller  towns  both  in  New 
England  and  the  West,  and  even  in  some  of  the  large  cities, 
siich  as  Philadelphia  and  C'liieaj^o.  the  richer  part,  of  them  own 
the  houses  they  live  in,  wooden  houses  in  the  suburbs  with  a 
little  verandah  and  a  bit  of  garden,  and  thus  feel  themselves  to 
have  a  stake  in  the  country.  Their  womankind  dress  with 
so  much  taste  tliat  on  Sunday,  or  when  you  meet  tliem  in 
the  steam  cars,  you  woukl  take  them  for  persons  in  et\sy  circum- 
stances. Till  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  strikes  were  less 
frequent  than  in  England^  nor,  in  spite  of  the  troubles  of  recent 
years,  has  there  liitherto  existed  any  general  sense  of  hostility 
to  employers.  This  is  (hie  i>artly  to  the  }>etter  circumstance's 
of  the  workmen,  partly  tu  the  fact  tfiat  the  passage  from  the 
one  class  to  the  other  is  easy  and  freciucnt.  Thus,  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  so-calird  Labour  parties,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  vast  organization  enibrarinK  all  trades  over  the  whole 
Union,  there  has  hitherto  been  less  of  collective  class  feeling  and 
class  action  among  workmen  than  in  EuRland,'  certainly  much 
less  than  in  France  or  Germany.  Politicians  liave  of  late  years 
begun  to  pose  as  the  special  friends  of  tlie  working  man.  Al- 
though in  a  coimtry  where  the  popular  vote  is  onuiipotent 
there  seems  something  absurd  in  assuming  tliat  the  working  man 
is  weak  and  stands  in  need  of  special  protection,  still  the  great 
power  of  capital,  the  illegitimate  means  l»y  which  that  power 
acts  upon  legislatures,  the  growing  disparities  of  fortune,  and  the 
fact  that  rich  men  bear  less  than  their  due  share  of  taxation, 
have  furnished  a  basis  for  labour  agitation.  While  contributing 
as  many  recruits  to  the  army  of  professional  politicians  as  do  the 
other  classes,  the  wage-eaniing  class  is  no  more  active  in  political 
work  than  they  are,  and  furnislies  few  candidates  for  State  or 
Federal  office.-  Till  recently  httle  demand  was  made  for  the 
repre>*entation  of  labour  as  labour  either  in  Congress  or  in  State 
legislatures.  There  are  of  course  many  members  who  have 
begun  life  as  operatives ;  but  very  few  in  Congress  (though 
some  in  the  State  legislatures)  whose  special  function  or  claim 
it  is  to  be  the  advocates  of  their  whilom  cla^ss.     Such  progress 

>  An  nEpRrinnced  .^romran  frJotKl  writiw  mc  :  "  Allhotigh  immigrants  frrmi 
Great  Britain  arp  the  tiout  of  all  our  iinniiirrHnte,  Ennliah  workmen  arc  more 
apt  to  stir  up  trouble  with  th*'ir  employers  thiin  thow  of  any  other  race.  Eni- 
pIo>'rre  way  that  they  fear  their  Eniclish  workmen,  because  they  art'  generally 
(tuapieiourt,  nud  iii<ihelievo  in  the  posiubility  of  anything  but  hostility  between 
and  musters.' 
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as  eominunistic  or  socialistic  movements  have  made  hu 
chiefly  among^  the  immigrant*  from  Central  Europe,  Genuuib^ 
Slavs,  and  Ituliaas,  with  a  smaller  contingent  of  Irish  and  Swi^ 
ish  pupport-,  l>ut  it  is  not  i^»s\  to  say  how  great  this  progT«»«, 
for  the  e<lucate<l  classes  hafi  known  and  cared  very  tittle  about 
the  growth  of  new  doctrines  among  the  workers  until  the  wrt* 
break  of  Anarchistic  violence  at  Chicago  in  1 S80  turned  all  «7«i 
uiKjn  a  new  source  of  peril  to  ci\iH/<ation.  One  question,  how- 
ever, which  never  fails  to  excite  tiic  workmen,  both  uativea  ind 
immigrantj=i,  is  the  introduction  of  clicap  foreign  lal»our,  sad 
the  bringing  in  of  worltmen  to  fill  the  place  of  strikers.  A 
statute  forbids  the  landing  in  the  country  of  persons  conuog 
un<ler  a  contract  to  work.  In  the  Pacific  States  the  fcclini 
against  the  Chin*?se,  wlio  took  lower  wages,  often  one-half  d 
what  whites  obtain,  was  for  a  time  not  merely  the  prime  f^eiat 
in  C'alifornian  State  politicks,  but  induced  the  Senate  to  ntdj 
treaties  and  Congress  to  pass  Acts,  the  last  one  eztxctne^ 
stringent,  forbidding  their  entry.  One  trade,  however,  tht 
Chines**  are  permitted  to  follow,  and  have  now  almost  monojy 
olized,  that  of  washermen  —  one  cannot  say,  waaher-womfB. 
Even  a  small  city  rarely  wants  its  Chinese  laun<iry.  Theenlrr. 
early  in  the  pre.'sent  century,  of  a  large  number  of  Japjirv*-* 
roused  similar  antagonism,  and  led  to  negotiations  with  ti>f 
government  of  Japan  by  which  the  influx  was  stopfMHl. 

It  will  l>e  gathered  from  what  1  have  said  that  there  ia  no  wsjsI 
of  intelligence  or  acutcness  among  the  working  people.  For 
fxiliiical  purpf>8e.'<,  and  setting  apart  what  arc  s|«rifically  callfxl 
IalH)ur  questions,  there  is  really  little  difference  l)etwe*^n  llifm 
and  utlier  classes.  Tlirir  lights  are  as  good  as  tlKwi-  of  fi 
or  trailers,  their  modes  of  thinking  similar.  They  are,  howe^ 
somcwliat  more  excitable  and  more  easily  fa^ciniilixl  by  a 
o»is  dcmugiigne,  as  the  suceow  uf  Cieneral  Hrnjamin  F.  Bi 
among  the  shoemakers  of  his  Mas<achiLs<'tt.s  district  provinl.  ,\ 
powerful  speaker  with  a  tlow  of  humour  and  audacity  will  gp 
farther  with  them  than  with  the  more  commercially-miiuM 
shopkeeper,  or  the  more  stolid  agriculturist,  if  indeed  one  cM 
call  any  American  stolid. 

The  ignorant  ma-s^es  of  such  great  cities  as  New  York,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago,  Han  Francisco,  together  with  the  <]angeroi 
large  *' tramp"  clasSf  are  hardly  to  be  reckoned  with  the  worki 
class  I  have  been  describing,  but  answer  better  to  what  is 
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in  England  "the  residuum."  They  are  no  longer  Irish  and 
Germans,  for  those  races  have  moved  upward  in  the  social 
ftcale^  but  chiefly  Poles  and  other  Slavs,  Italians,  Negroes,  and 
such  native  Americana  as  have  fallen  from  their  first  estate  into 
drink  and  p,enury.  The  most  recent  immigrants  can  hardly 
be  siud  to  posse-ss  political  opinions,  for  they  have  not  had  time 
to  learn  to  know  the  institutions  of  their  new  countr>*.  But  as 
to  the  earlier  incomers,  and  especially  tho  Irish,  riermans,  and 
Scantlina\'ians,  one  may  note  three  sentiments  which  have 
affected  them,  besides  adhesion  to  the  party  which  snapped 
them  up  when  they  Landed,  or  which  manipulates  them  by 
leaders  of  their  own  race.  One  of  these  sentiments  is  religious 
sympathy.  Such  of  them  as  are  Roman  Catholics  have  been 
generally  disposed  to  stand  l)y  whichever  party  may  obtain  the 
favour,  or  be  readiest  to  serve  the  interests,  of  their  church.* 
Another  is  the  protection  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  German 
loves  his  bcc-r,  and  d^*ems  a  land  wlitTe.this  most  famihar  of 
pleasures  is  unattainable  no  land  of  freedom,  while  tlie  Irit^h- 
man  stood  by  a  trade  in  which  his  countr>iuen  are  largely 
engaged.  And,  thirdly,  the  American-Irish  were  for  a  time 
largely  swayed  by  dislike  of  England,  which  has  made  them  de- 
sire to  annoy  her,  and  if  possible  to  .stir  up  a  fiuarrel  between 
her  and  the  land  of  thtur  adoption.  This  feeUng  h^-gan  to  decline 
after  18S6,  and  Ls  now  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
the  population  of  Irish  origin. 

The  European  reader  must  not  suppose  that  this  lowest  sec- 
tion of  the  labouring  class  is  wholly  conipaseii  of  imiuigrantSj 
nor  that  all  of  the  city-tlwelling  immigrants  belon^j;  to  it, 
for  there  are  many  foreigners  wliose  etiucation  and  skill  place 
them  at  once  on  a  level  with  the  native  American  workmen,^ 
Its  importance  in  politics  arises  less  rn>ni  its  number,  tlian  (vom 
the  cohesion,  in  ever>'  great  city,  of  so  much  of  it  us  is  massed 
there.  Being  comparatively  ignorant,  and  for  tlie  most  part 
not  yet  ab8orl>ed  into  the  American  population,  it  is  not  moved 
by  the  ordinary  political  forces,  nor  amenable  to  the  ordinary 
intellectual  and  moral  influences,  but  "goes  solid"  as  its  leaders 
direct  it,  a  fact  which  gives  these  leadexs  exceptional  weight, 


*  Those  of  the  Ocrmaa  immigriuits  who  rcniaio  in  the  groat  dttos  ioBtciid  of 
going  Wl-sI,  swtn  to  bo  mostly  Catholics,  at  least  in  tuuuo;  w  uru  olau  th« 
Poicfl,  CsfchB.  and  Slovaks. 

*  At  to  the  raoeat  emigranta.  see  Chapter  XCII.  pott. 
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and  may  enable  them,  when  parties  are  nearly  balanced, 
dictate  their  terms  to  statesmen.  The  flisponition  to  tnttld^ 
tu  the  foret^H  of  disonler^  and  to  luixuse  the  power  of  pardoniiit 
ofTenderH,  uiiich  prominent  State  officials  have  ftometim 
evinced,  is  due  to  the  fear  of  the  so-called  "lAlwur  Vote,"  i 
vote  whicli  would  iiave  much  lesa  power  were  the  9uffn|^ 
restricte*.!  to  persons  who  have  resided  fifti-en  or  twenty  yew 
iu  the  country.  Xeverthciess  the  inuiiigranti^  are  not  «>  largely 
aiiHwerable  for  the  faults  of  American  polities  an  a  stnuiffr 
might  be  led  by  tlie  langujige  of  many  Americans  to 
There  ha.s  been  a  disposition  in  the  United  States  to  use 
and  especially  the  Irish,  much  as  the  cat  is  used  in  the  kitcbco 
account  for  broken  plates  and  food  which  i"lisap]:K'ant. 
cities  have  no  doubt  suffered  from  the  immigrant  vote. 
New  York  was  not  an  lulen  Ijefore  the  Irish  came  ;  and  would : 
become  an  Eden  were  they  all  to  return  to  green  Erin,  or  inoi 
on  to  arid  Arizona. 

The  capitalist  class  consists  of  large  merchants,  manufacturers, 
bankers,  and  railroad  men,  with  a  few  great  land  speculalow 
and  directors  of  tra<ling  or  carrying  conip*mie>i.  How  rna'.)i 
capacity  and  energ>',  how  much  wealth  and  influence  there  l*  m 
this  small  class  everylx>dy  knows.  It  includes  the  best  executive 
ability  of  the  country,  and  far  more  ability  than  is  devoted  to 
the  public  WTvice  of  the  Ir^tate.  Though  su(rh  persons  do  noi, 
and  hardly  could,  hold  aloof  from  polities  —  some  of  thr 

indeed  zealous  party  men  —  their  interest  lies  chiefly  in  « 

politics  for  their  owti  purposes,  and  especially  in  resisting  the 
attacks  uith  which  they  are  threatene<l.  sometimes  ^^ 
popular  movement  against  monop<ilists  and  great  cor|K»r;i 
sometimes  by  men  anxious  to*re<iuce  the  pr(^*nt  high  tani 
which  the  manufacturers  declare  to  be  essential  to  their  indn»- 
tries.  One-half  of  the  capitalists  are  occupied  in  prcacbtn^ 
ladssez  faire  as  regards  railroad  control,  the  other  half  in  rm^ 
ing  it  in  railroad  rate  matters,  in  order  to  have  their  gocjils  cmtfid 
more  cheaply,  and  in  tjiriff  matters,  in  order  to  protect  Industrie* 
threatened  with  foreign  competition.  Yet  they  mftnage  M 
hold  well  together.  Their  practical  talent  does  not  neccourilf 
imply  iMiIitical  insight,  any  more  than  moral  elevation,  nor  havr 
they  generally  the  taste  or  leisun*  to  think  seriously  about  Ui* 
nee<ls  of  the  State.  In  no  country  doea  one  find  so  many  ma 
of  eminent  capacity  for  buaini^a,  shrewd,  inventive,  forcible, 
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and  daring,  who  Iiave  so  few  interests  and  so  little  to  say  outside 
e  sphere  »jf  their  business  knowledge. 

But  the  wealthy  have  many  ways  of  infiueneing  opinion  and 
le  course  of  events.  Some  of  them  own,  others  find  means 
of  inspiring^  newspapers.  Many  are  liljeral  supporters  of  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  and  it  is  alleged  that  they  occasionftlly 
rourage  the  promulgation,  by  college  teachers,  of  opinions 
y  dislike.  Presidents  of  great  corporations  have  armies  of 
fficials  under  their  orders,  who  cannot  indeed  be  intimidated, 
or  public  opinion  would  resent  that,  yet  may  be  suffered  to 
know  what  their  superior  thinks  and  expects.  Cities,  districts 
of  country,  even  States  or  Territories,  have  much  to  hope  or 
feur  from  the  management  of  a  railwaj',  and  ^ood  reason  to 
conciliate  it«  president.  Moreover,  as  the  finance  of  Uie  eoun- 
try  is  in  the  hands  of  tliese  men  and  every  traiU'r  is  iiiTected  by 
financial  change-s,  as  they  control  enormous  joint-stock  enter- 
prise's whase  sliares  are  held  and  speculatetl  in  by  hosts  of  private 
persons  of  all  ranks,  their  policy  and  utterances  are  watched 
til  anxious  curiosity,  and  the  line  they  take  determines  the 
nduct  of  thousands  not  directly  cimnccted  with  them.  A 
word  from  several  of  the  great  financiers  wouhl  go  a  long  way 
with  leading  statesmen.  They  are  for  the  most  part  a  steadying 
influence  in  politics,  being  opposed  to  sudden  changes  which 
miglit  disturb  the  money  market  or  depress  trade,  and  especially 
pi>osed  to  complications  with  fi>reign  States.  They  are  there- 
re  par  excellence  the  peace  f>arty  in  America,  for  though  some 
liplit  Uke  to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  the  majority  would  have  far 
rnore  to  lose  than  to  gain. 

There  remains  the  group  of  classes  loosely  called  professional 
men,  of  whom  we  may  dismiss  the  physicians  as  neither  bring- 
ing any  distinctive  element  into  poiitics,  nor  often  taking  an 
at^tive  interest  therein,  and  tfic  journalistn,  bi'cause  they  have 
\}vvn  considered  in  treating  uf  tlie  organs  of  opinion,  and  the 
clergy  as,  inhibited  by  pul)lic  feeling  from  direct  immixture  in 
litieal  strife.  In  the  anti-slavery  and  Free  Soil  struggles, 
inisters  of  religion  wor*^  prominent,  ns  they  are  now  in  the 
tf»mp«'ranee  nujvement,  and  inilend  will  always  be  when  a 
distinctly  mora!  issue  is  place<l  jjcfont  tlie  country.  But  in 
ordinary  times,  ami  as  regards  most  qut^stions,  they  find  it 
pnidcnt  to  rest  content  \vith  inculcating  such  sound  principles 
as  will  elevate  their  hearers'  views  and  leail  them  to  vote  for 
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the  best  men.  Some  few,  however,  of  exceptional  zeal  or  ua- 
usually  well-assured  f)osition  do  appear  on  political  platfunDi^ 
and,  like  tJie  late  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beerher,  justify  their  coanp 
by  their  success.  The  Roman  Catholic  pn-iaten  have  Kr»l 
influence  with  their  flocks,  hut  are  so  sensible  of  the  displeasure 
which  its  exercise  would  cause  among  the  native  Americaw  » 
to  be  guarded  in  political  action,  allowing  them.selvee  a  fmr 
hand  in  promofmg  temperance  or  other  moral  causes.  Some 
of  them  have  been  among  the  most  prominent  and  influentiil 
figures  in  the  country. 

The  lawyers,  who  are  both  barristere  and  attorneys  in  aae, 
there  being  no  such  distinction  of  the  profession  into  two  brancbd 
as  exists  in  Britain  and  France,  are  of  all  classes  that  which 
has  most  to  do  with  politics.*     From  their  ranks  comes  a  largp 
part,  probably  a  half,  and  the  Ixjtter  e<iucated  half,  of  the  pro- 
fessional politicians.     Those  who  do  not  make  politics  a  biuino* 
have  usually  something  to  do  with  it,  and  even  those  who  have 
little  to  do  with  it  enjoy  opportunities  of  looking  behind  the 
scenes.     The  necessities  of  their  practice  oblige  them  to  study 
the.  Federal  Constitution  and  the  Constitution  of  their  own 
State,  as  well  as  to  watch  current  legislation.    It  is  therefore 
from  the  legal  profession  that  most  of  the  leading  statesmen  hare 
been  drawn,  from  the  days  of  Patrick  Henry,  John  Jay,  and 
John  Adams  down  to  those  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  pra^ 
dential  candidates  of  the  last  generation.     Hence  both  in  Kreat 
cities  and  in  small  ones  the  la^vyer  is  favourably  placed  for  In- 
fluencing opinion.     If  he  l>e  a  man  of  partes,  he  is  apt  to  be  the 
centre  of  local  opinion,  as  Lincoln  was  in  Springfield,  where  bt. 
practised  law  and  made  his  reputation.'    When  in  some 
community,  like  New  York  or  Boston,  a  demonstration  is 
ganized,  some  distinguished  advocate,  such  as  Charles  O'Com 
was  in  New  York,  such  as  Rufus  Cheats  was  in  Boston,  used  to 
selected  for  the  oration  of  the  day,  because  he  had  the 
of  speech,  and  everybody  knew  him.     Thus  the  la-vyers, 
leas  powerful  in  proportion  to  their  numlwre  than  the  capil 
are  perhaps  equally  powerful  as  a  whole,  since  more  numerouil 
and  more  locally  active.    Of  course  it  is  only  on  a  very  few  pR^ 


I  Ail  iir-ixmnt  uf  the  Amaricun  Bmr  will  \tv  found  in  &  later  chapter. 

'  I  hnvr  hiNftnJ  towimmm  of  iUv  $sjrat  IV*AidrDt  de»crib«*  how  th«*  (rout  of  Im 
hmiM  iispH  to  N*  n  snrt  of  K'tthi^Tins  platv*  nn  nunmer  evcmags.  wbere  hforMT 
Ulk  twtped  to  mould  tbm  opiuioD  of  the  plaos. 
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ffflsional  questions  that  they  act  together  as  a  class.    Their 
funclion  is  to  educate  opinion  from  the  technical  Bide,  and  to 
put  things  in  a  tcUinK  way  before  the  people.     Whether  the  indi- 
vidual Ia^^ycr  is  or  is  not  a  l^etter  citizen  than  his  neighl>ours, 
hi"  is  likely  to  be  a  shrewder  one,  knowing  more  about  government 
and  public  business  than  most  of  them  do,  and  able  at  least  to 
perceive  the  mifichiefs  of  bad  legislation,  which  farmers  or  shop- 
kt^rpors  may  faintly  realize.     Thus  on  the  whole  the  influence 
of  the  profession  makes  for  good,  and  though  it  i.'^  often  the  in- 
strument by  which  harm  is  wrought,  it  is  as  often  the  means 
of  revealing  and  defeating  the  tricks  of  politicians,  and  of  keep- 
Wig  the  wholesome  principles  of  the  Constitution  before  the  eyes 
[of  the  nation.     Its  action  in  political  life  may  be  compared  with 
function  in  judicial  proceedings.     Advocacy  is  at  the  service 
>f  the  just  and  the  unjust  equally,  and  sometimes  makes  the 
"'^urse  appear  the  better  cause,  yet  experience  shows  that  the 
sifting  of  e\'idence  and  the  arguing  of  points  of  law  t^nd  on  the 
^hole  to  make  justice  prevail. 

There  remain  the  men  of  letters  and  arti.sts,  an  extremely 

»mall  class  outside  a  few  Eastern  cities,  and  the  teachers,  espe- 

iy  those  in  colleges  and  universities.     The  influence  of  literary 

len  has  l>een  felt  more  through  magazines  than  through  books. 

native  authorship  suffered  severely,  till  the  enactment  of 

f'op\Tight  Act  of  1891,  from  the  deluge  of  cheap  English 

•rints.     That  of  the  teachers  tells  primarily  on  their  pupils, 

^^  indirectly  on  the  circles  to  which  those  pupils  belong,  or  in 

irhich  they  work  when  they  have  left  college.     For  a  long  time, 

"^  ^XM'ially  during  the  struggle  between  Free  Trade  and  Pro- 

'^ion  and  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  municipal  reform  move- 

'^t  in  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  "college  professors" 

to  l>e  demjunced  by  the  professional  jjoliticians  as  unpracti- 

visionar>%  pharisaical,  ** kid-gloved,"  "high-toned,"   "un- 

^^Hcan,"  the  fact  Iwing  that  an  impulse  towards  the  improve- 

'^^  of  party  metho<ls,  civil  service  reform  and  tariff  reform, 

j*^  Coming  from  the  universities,  and  was  felt  in  the  increased 

*«tical  activity  of  the  better  educated  youth.     The  new  gen- 

^*'On  of  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  journalists,  of  teachers  in  the 

►'i^r  schools  and  indeed  of  business  men  also,  many  of  whom 

deceive  a  university  education,  have  been  inspired  by  the 

"^*^^sities,  at  first  chiefly  by  the  older  and  more  highly  devel- 

institutions  of  the  Eastern  States,  but  latterly  by  U\ft 
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Univenitities  of  the  West  also,  with  a  more  serious  and  eanust 
view  of  jwlitiffi  than  had  prevaik^<l  among  the  richer  vUm% 
s\nw  thf  strain  of  the  Civil  War  i)ik^sotl  away.     Their  borizoD 
hafi  been  enlarged,  their  patricjtism   t^^mpored  by  a   canw  d 
national    sliortcouiingh,  anil    (|Uirkened    by  a    higher   ideal  of 
national  woll-being.     The  confidence  that  all  other   proeperitT 
will  aecoinpiiny  niateri.'il  prosperity,  the  lu'Iief  that  good  inrtinpt/ 
are  enough  to  guide  nations  through  prnrtical  diffieulties,  enure 
which  led  astray  so  many  worthy  peoph*  in  the  last  generatioiu 
are  being  disp*^I|pd,  mu\  a  just^T  view  of  the  gi*eat  pn)blem."«  ti 
demoeratie  govrriinu'nt  presented.     The  seats  of  learning  wmI 
education  are  at  present  among  the  most  potent  forces  riuikmf; 
for  progress  and  the  formation  of  sound  opinion  in  the  UniUtl 
States,  and  they  increase  daily  in  the  excellence  of  th<»ir  teftdien 
no  less  than  in  the  nunilier  of  their  students. 

Before  quitting  thin  part  of  the  subject  a  few  general  ohaer- 
vationa  are  needed  to  supplement  or  sum  up  the  retsult^  of  the 
foregoing  inquiry. 

There  is  in  the  Unit<»d  States  no  such  general  opposition  ats  in 
continental  Europe  of  richer  and  poorer  classes   no  such  jeal 
ousy'or  hostility  as  in  France  between  the  bourgr'<.>isie  and  th 
operativ<«i,  not  even  that  touch  of  antagonism  which  raay  m 
he  noted  in   Australia.     Clast*  distinctions  do  exist   for  t! 
ptuTwses  of  social  intercour3<\     But  it  is  only  in  the  larger  citi* 
that  the  line  xa  sharply  drawn  b<'tweon  those  who  call  them.'*rlv< 
gentlemen  and  those  others  to  whom,  in  talk  among  the 
selves,  the  former  set  would  refuse  this  epithet. 

There  is  no  one  chiss  or  set  of  men  whose  sperlal  txnu 
it  ia  to  form  and  lead  opinion.  The  politicians  cenainly 
not.     Public  opinion  leads  them. 

Still  less  is  there  any  governing  class.     The  clam  whei 
most  office-holders  come  corresponds,  as  respects  education 
refinement,  to  what  would  t)e  called  the  lower  middle  claas 
Europe.     But  office-holders  are  not  governors. 

Such  class  issues  as  now  exist  or  have  recently  existe<l,  seldom, 
or  to  a  small  extent,  coincide  with  issues  betwe<m  the  two 
parties.     They  are  usually  toyed  with  by  both  partiee 
or  if  such  a  (juestion  becomes  strong  enough  to  U>  ma«i<« 
basis  of  a  new  party,  that   parly  will   usually  stand  by 
apart  from  thi*  two  old  and  regular  organizations. 

In  Europe^  classes  have  become  factors  in  jKiUtic**  ••itli«  r  fr. 
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tx*rost  or  from  passion.     IjCKisiation  or  adininistration  may 

ave  preas<*(|  hardly  on  a  r]a.s8.  and  thp  class  luu;  .sought  to  defend 

and  enianripate  itself.     (Jr  its  feelings  may  have  been  wounded 

by  pai^t  injury  or  iasult,  and  it  may  Hock  oerawions  for  revenge. 

In  Aiueriea  the  latter  cause  has  never  existed,  and  till  recently 

neither  was  the  former  apparent,  though  of  late  years  coniphiints 

have  been  made  that  tlie  hiw  douLs  unfairly  with  labour  umoria.* 

Hence  classes  have  not  been  prime  factors  in  American  politics 

or  in  the  formation  of  native  political  ofiinion.     In  the  main^ 

political  qu(^tion.s  proper  have  held  the  first  phice  in  a  voter's 

minii,  and  tjuestions  afTerting  h  s  class  the  second.'    The  great 

strikes  which  have  of  lat(!  years  convulsed  large  sections  of  the 

eountr>',  and  the  labour  agitation  which  hiis  accompanied  them, 

have  brought  new  elements  of  class  passion  and  class  interest 

,Upon  the  scene. 

The  nation  is  not  an  aggregate  of  classes.     They  exist  \nthin 

but  they  do  not  make  it  up.     You  arc  not  struck  by  their 

political  significance  as  you  would  l>e  in  any  European  country. 

The  people  is  one  people,  although  it oicupits  n  wider  territory 

than  any  other  nation^  and  is  composed  of  elements  from  many 

uarters. 

Even  educalif>n  makes  less  tlifTerence  l>etwe(*n  various  sec- 
ions  of  the  community  thiin  might  be  cxiiected.  One  finds 
among  the  better  instructed  many  of  those  prejudices  and 
Uacios  to  which  the  European  middle  classes  arc  supposed 
uliarly  liable.  Among  the  dess  instructed  of  tlie  native 
Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  comprehension  of  public 
I  affairs,  a  shrcwdne.sH  of  judgment,  and  a  generalJy  difTused 
^■nterest  in  national  welfare;  exceeding  that  of  the  humbler 
^Klassos  in  Europe.  They  have  shown,  and  notably  on  several 
^Bccasions  within  the  present  century,  a  |x>W('r  of  responding  to 
^ihe  appeals  inade  to  them  by  a  highniinde<l  and  couragwus 
leatjer  which  has  startled  and  (jULlled  the  machine  politicians, 


<  Tboso  who  areup  that  lotOBlutiuii  is  unjust  to  the  workine  man  have  usually 
ktuf**)  it  |e«B  for  whut  it  did  tlitiii    ftjr    wJiut  it  omitted  or  did  not  prevent. 
fitatuti>  which  l»orf'  Imrnhly  on  iiny  rliwH  :is  >l  cIaas  wouhi  in  America  bo  re- 
forthwitb.     There  is  nt  pri'seiit  in  some  .Stult*a  an  agitation  for  alteriiiR 
iw  whirh  restrains  what  i»  culled  coerrive  "picketuift"  or  molestation  in 
ir  diflpwtuR,  and  alao  for  providing  some  more  eomi)lct*i  w>mpoU6atiou  for 
Iriita- 

ThiTP  (irn  evreptions  —  e.g.  tariff  t|UC!fttioi)A  are  foremoBt  in  the  minds  of 
innufaeturcm.  the  rxelusion  of  Orienfal  hibouriTs  in  those  of  Califoraian  work- 
men, traitfeportatiou  grievajicet*  often  in  thowj  of  fanners. 
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and  cheered  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  faith  in  popol^ki 
government. 

This  is  the  strong  point  of  the  naldon.    This  is  what  haa 
buoyancy  to  the  vessel  of  the  State,  and  enabled  her  to 
with  apparent,  though  perhaps  with  diminishing,  ease  the  dgffa^   i 
weight  of  ignorance  which  immigration  from  Central,  EastearKi, 
and  Southern  Europe  continues  to  throw  upon  her  decks. 
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LOCAL  TYPES   OK   OPINION  —  EAST,    WEST,    AND   SOUTH 


the  general  tendencies  and  the  class  tendencies  in  the 
flopment  of  public  opinion  which  I  have  attempted  to 
:h,  may  be  observed  all  over  the  vast  area  of  the  Union. 
however,  are  more  powerful  in  one  region,  others  in 
:her,  while  the  local  needs  and  feelings  of  each  region  tend 
ive  a  particular  colour  to  its  views  and  direction  to  its 
One  must  therefore  inquire  into  antl  endeavour  to  de- 
iv  these  local  difTerences,  s<^  as,  by  duly  allowing  for  them, 
irrect  what  has  been  stated  generally  n'ith  regard  to  the 
tiditioDs  under  which  opinion  is  formed,  and  the  questions 
»ich  evoke  it. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  I  have  classified  the  States  into  five 
i>up8,  the  N'ortli-E.ostoni  or  New  England  States,  the  Middle 
Mc's,  the  Xorth-Western  States,  the  Southern  States,  and  the 
ales  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  For  the  purposes  of  our  present 
jUiiry  there  is  no  material  difference  l>etween  the  first  two 
Bkhese  groups,  but  the  ihfferences  betweeii  the  others  are 
wficant.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  there  are,  of  course, 
Undance  of  local  differences  within  these  di\nsions.  Penn- 
^ania,  for  instance,  is  for  many  purposes  unlike  Ohio.  Georgia 
^*ids  on  a  higher  level  than  Louisiana.  Idaho  is  more  raw 
**i  Illinois,  To  go  into  these  minor  points  of  divergence 
>Ulfl  involve  a  tedious  discussion,  and  perhajxs  confuse  the 
iticr  after  all,  so  he  must  be  asketl  to  UJiderstand  that  this 
^pter  endeavours  to  present  only  the  general  aspect  which 
^Uiion  wears  in  each  section  of  the  country,  and  that  what  is 
'^  of  a  section  generally,  is  not  meant  to  l>e  taken  as  equally 
'Plicable  to  everj^  State  ^vithin  it. 

*n  tlie  Eastern  States  the  predominant  influence  is  that  of 
^PUalists,  manufacturers,  merchants  —  in  a  word,  of  the  com- 
^^reiai  olasses.  The  East  finds  the  capital  for  great  under- 
wnga  all  over  the  country,  particularly  for  the  makm%  o\ 
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railroads,  the  stock  of  whirh  b  chiefly  held  by  ISostem  invotoo^ 
and  the  presidents  whertrof  usually  have  their  central  office  k 
New  York,  tliough  the  line  may  traverse  the  Western  or  SunUw 
cm  States.     The  East  also  conducts  the  gi(;;iuitic  trade  with 
Europe.     It  ships  the  grain  and  the  catllo,  the  |Xirk  and  the 
[jetroleuni,  it  "finances'"  the  shipping  of  much  of  the  cottoa,  ii 
receives  and  distributes  nearly  all  the  manufactured  goudn  th«l 
Europe  sends,  as  well  as  most  of  the  emigrants  from  I  he  pi)rt* 
of  the  Old  World.*     The  arms  of  its  great  bankers  and  tact- 
chants  stretch  over  the  whole  Union,  making  thosi^  CiimmiTnal 
influences  which   rule  in  their  own  seat  potent  everywhrrv. 
Eastern  opinion  is  therefore  the  most  quickly  and  <leliratei,v 
sensitive  to  financial  movements  and  European   influences,  as 
well  as  the  most   firirily  bound  to  a  pacific  policy.     As  in  tV 
|}eginning  of  the  century,  trade  interests  made  Massachvi    ' 
and  Connecticut  tmxious  to  avoitl  a  breach  with  Englanil.  : 
whose  ports  their  vessels  plied,  so  now,  though  the  shipping 
which  enters  East-eni  j>orts  is  chiefly  EurojK'an  (British.  Nim^t- 
gian,  (Jernmn,  French),  the  mercantile  connections  of  Aiit-ir- 
can  and  European  merchants  and  financiers  are  so  close  thai 
an  alarm  of  war  might  produce  widi'spnad  disufit<-r. 

The  East  is  aLso,  being  the  oldest.,  the  Ix-st  etiurated  aad 
if  no  longt^r  the  most  intellectually  active  yet  pcrhape?  th**  ni*^l 
intellectually  polish<»d,  quarter  of  the  country.*     Not  only  *laf 
it  contain  more  men  of  high  culture,  hut  the  averagcof  knowli-ifcT 
and  thought  (excluding  the  mob  of  the  great  eitics  and  ^'  i 
backward  districts  in  the  hills  of  Feniu^ylvania)  is  higher  ' 
rLsewhere.     Its  lit^^rary  men  and  eminent  teachers  latK>ur  far  ii 
whole  country,  and  \is  cities,  which  show  the  lowest  elcmvTi" 
of  the  population  in  their  rabble,  show  also  the  largest  number 
of  men  of  light    and    leading   in   all    professions.      ^Vlthou||i 
very  ahle  newspapers  are  published  in  the  West  as  wi*ll  a*  in 
the  East,  still  the  tone  of  Eastern  political  discussion  fia-* 
more  generally  dignifi(;d  and  serious  than  in  the  rest  of  the  L  ii: 
The  influences  of  Europe,  which,  of  course,  play  first  and  chiefly 
upon  the  East,  are,  so  far  as  they  afTect  manners  imd  mor  ! ' 
by  no  means  an  unmixed  good.     But  in  the  realm  of  th. 


»  8oinp  OtTm&iM  «nd  Italians  cntrr  by  S^w  Orh'wtw  •ir  tu.   ,.ori- 
'  The  prrc^iitaicf*  of  TMfwiu  ahio  lo  n-atl  aud  write  li 
Wwteni  Stat**,  «ioh  aa  luwtt  aud  Nt'lmwk*,  a*  in  N'nw  1 
be  bcjcauai*  the  rcccsit  imnugniittii  dvprivi  tbtt  loval  uf  Xvw  i'lti«itujJ. 
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Europe  and  its  criticism  are  a  stimulative  force,  which  corrects 
Any  undue  appreciation  of  national  virtu«fs,  and  lielps  forward 
fioiiml  vi**w.s  in  economics  and  history.     The  leisured  and  weil- 
^*ad  class  to  be  found  in  some  Eastern  cities  is  as  cosmopolitan 
in  tone  aa  can.  be  found  anj'where  in  the  world,  yet  has  not  lost 
t^e    piquancy   of   its    native   soil.     Its   thought   appropriates 
what  is  frcjsh  anti  sound  in  the  literature  or  scientific  work  of 
^HTtiiany,  England,  anrl  France  more  readily  than  any  of  those 
cyuniries  seems  to  learn  from  each  of  the  others.     These  causes, 
ed  to  the  fact  that  the  perversions  of  party  government  have 
t\  unusuiilly  gross  among  the  irresj^onsiMe  masses  that  crowd 
ess<>  very  cities,  has  rousetl  a  more  strenuous  opposition  to 
tne  Ko-4_*alIed  *' machine"  than  in  most  otiior  part^s  of  the  country. 
i»«  Eastern  voter  has  been  generally  less  bjund  to  his  party, 
re  accustomed  to  think  for  himself,  and  to  look  for  light, 
etTi  he  feels  his  own  knowledge  defective,  to  capable  publicists, 
en,  either  in  Federal  or  State  or  city  politics,  an  indcperi- 
n.1  party  arises,  repudiating  the  bad  nominations  of  one  or 
th  of  the  regular  organizations,  it  is  here  that  it  finds  its 
IpAclers  and  the  greatest  part  of  its  support.    There  has  also  been 
?<cw  England  somt*thing  of  the  spirit  of  Puritanism,  cold  and 
n  as  glacier  air,  with  its  high  stantlard  of  public  duty  and 
ivate  honour,  it«  disposition  to  apply  the  maxims  of  religion 
the  conduct  of  life,  it«  sense,  much  needed  in  this  tender- 
carted  country,  that  there  an*  times  when  Agag  must  be  hewn 
in  pieces  before  the  Lonl  in  Clilgal.     If  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
laiul  and  rural  New  York  had  been  left  unpolluted  by  t\\e  tur- 
ti*l  flood  of  foreign  immigration,  they  wotild  Ije  the  fittest  of 
^.V  in  the  world  for  a  democratic   government.     Evils  there 
*'*^uld  still  be,  as  in  all  governments,  but  incomi>arably  less  grave 
than  those  which  now  tax  the  patriotism  of  the  men  who  from 
"'t-se  ^States  hold  up  the  banner  of  reform  for  the  whole  Union. 
**■  Ifl  impressible  to  draw  a  line  Imtween  the  East  and  the 
,  ^t,    Ix-cause.    the   boundary-    is    always    moving   westward. 
*870  Oliio  Was  typically  western  in  character;  now  it  has 
'iiurh  in  common  with  Connecticut  or  New  York  as  \vith 
^*Asas  or  Minnesota.     The  most  distinctive  elements  in  the 
*^*tem  States  are  the  farming  class,  which  here  attains  its 
^'^t,«st  strength,  and  the  masses  of  Gennans  and  Scandinavians, 
^^  fill  whole  districts,  often  oiitnimibering  the  native  Americans. 
p^   inauy  years  these  iimnigrants  contributed  so  much.  mi^t« 
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largely  to  the  voting  than  to  the  thinking  power  of  tfa« 
States,  that  their  preiwincc  was  one  of  the  main  reasonii  why 
the  political  power  of  the  West  exceeded  its  political  capacity. 
They  are  honest,  industrious,  and  worthy  people,  the  parrati 
of  good  American  citizens,  useful  men  to  clear  tiie  wo<xls  iud 
iireak  up  the  prairie,  and   now,  having  learnt  the  institution 
of  the  country,  they  are  no  longer  behind  their  native  horn 
neighbors  in  political  intelligence,  nor  less  ready  to  try  cxppn- 
ments  in  legislation  and  in  the  reform  of  election  mothoik 
The  prodominance  of  the  agricultural  interest  has  the  fauHa 
and  merits  indii*ated  in  the  acoount  already  given  of  the  fann- 
ing class.     Western  opinion,  though  no  longer  unenh^tenc^ 
fitill  <Uslike8  theory,  and  holds  the  practical  man  to  be  the  man 
who,  while  discerning  keenly  his  own  interest,  discerns  nothiux 
else  beyond  the  end  of  his  nose.     It  has  Ixjundless  confidenot 
in  the  future  of  the  country,  of  the  West  in  particular,  o(  ha 
own  State  above  all,  canng  not  much  for  what  the  East  think^^ 
and  still  I(*sa  for  the  judgment  of  Europe,     It  feels  sure  every*] 
thing  will  come  right,  and  thinks  "cheap  transportation ''  l( 
be  the  one  thing  needful.     Reckless  in  enterprises,  it  is  stb 
in  paying  its  officials,  judges  included :    good-natured  and 
dulgent  to  a  fault,  it  is  nevertheless  di8])leased  to  hear  tl 
ita  senator  lives  in  luxury  at  Washington.     Its  towTisfoIk 
80  much  occupied  in  pushing  their  towns,  between  wliose  new 
papers  there  is  a  furious  rivalry  —  they  hate  one  another 
Athens  hated  Thebes,  or  Florence  Pisa  —  its  rich  men  in  opening 
up  railroads,  its  farmers  in  tlieir  household  and  field  toil,  la^ioi 
being  scarce  and  dear,  that  politics  were  for  a  long  tinu'  IKl 
the  poUticians,  who,  however,  were  not  the  worst  specimens 
their  class,  and  the  ordinary  voter  stuck  steadily  to  his  party^ 
tlisliking  '*  independents  "  and  "  bolterw."     Now,  however,  t] 
wave  of  what  is  calle<l  "  radicalism  "  which  has  from  time 
time  aurgevl  up  along  and  beyond  the  Mississippi,  has  brought 
a  keener  interest  into  political  ri*fonn  and  legislative  work,  and, 
that  splendid  energy  wliich  tlie  Western  men  sliowed  when, 
the  Civil  War  days,  their  stout-hearted,  large-limbed  regiment 
poured  dovrxi  to  Southern  battle-fields  ha.s  thrown  more  of  it* 
than  it  had  done  since  those  days,  into  plans  for  improving  tJ 
methods  of  politics  and  curbing  what  is  held  to  Iks  the  cxee^i 
power  of  eombinc<l  wealth.     The  Western  man  is  no  more 
posed  than  formerly  t^i  listen  to  philosophical  reasonings. 
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troul)le  himself  about  coming  dangers,  but  his  sentiment  as 
well  as  his  int<.^ri'st  has  liet^n  so  enlisted  in  these  plans,  tliat  he  is 
not  likely  soon  to  drop  them. 

The  West  may  Ihi  oalleil  the  most  diHiinelively  Ajneriean  part 
>f  America,  l>eeause  the  points  in  whieh  it  dilTcrs  from  thei 
Jt  are  the  points  in  which  America  as  a  whole  differs  from| 
Europe.  But  the  character  of  its  population  differs  in  differ- 
ent regions,  according  t^  the  parts  of  the  country  from  which 
the  early  settlers  cajue.  Now  the  settlers  have  generally 
moved  along  parallels  of  latitude,  and  we  have  therefore  the 
curious  result  that  the  characteristics  of  the  older  States  have 
propagated  themselves  westward  in  paralh'l  lines  so  that  he 
who  travels  from  the  Atlantic  to  (lie  Rocky  Mountains  will 
6nd  fewer  differences  to  note  than  he  who,  starting  from  Texas, 
travels  north  tx)  Manitoba.  Tims  northern  Ohio  was  filled 
from  New  England  and  western  New  York,  and  in  its  turn 
colonized  northern  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  much  of  the  farther 
North-west.  c>outhern  Ohio  and  Illinois,  together  with  great 
part  of  Indiana,  were  peopled  from  \'irginia  and  Kentucky, 
^_and  the  different  quality  of  these  early  settlers  is  still  trace- 
^felble.  Missouri  was  colonized  from  the  older  Slave  States,  and 
^netains  traces  of  their  character.'  Kan.sas  lies  j»ist  west  of  Mis- 
VbouH,  but  it  received  in  the  days  of  the  Free  Soil  struggle  many 
Puritan  immigi'ants  fr(jm  the  Free  States,  and  shows,  though 
it  used  to  be  called  the  State  of  ''cranks,"  a  high  type  of 
political  intelligence.  The  Scandinavians  are  chicf!y  in  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  and  the  two  Dakotas^  the  Germans  numex- 
ous  in  Iowa  also,  and  indeed  all  over  these  newer  States, 
including  Texas.  So  far  back  as  1S70  Milwaukee  was  a  German 
rather  than  an  American  city  ;  ^  and  in  181*0  it  appeared  that 
there  were  townships  in  Wisconsin  in  which  the  tax  lists  liad 
for  years  been  kept  in  Gennan.  and  counties  in  which  a  paid 
interpreter  was  rer[uiretl  to  enable  the  business  of  the  courts  to 
be  transacted.     Oklahojna,  into  which  settlers  have  swarmed 

*  In  Orpfion  there  w  a  liirttrit-t  whii-h  was  settlod  by  people  from  Kentiirky 
and  TGiUKflKc,  rather  (rxi^optiunally.  fur  th*-  oulflHW  nf  these  States  tU'ldoio 
nior(>d  so  far  to  the  north.  The  descfmlanta  of  thf*9e  immigrants  are  now 
leag  prospernus  and  entrrprisinR  than  ore  ihosc  of  the  men  who  rame  from 
the  Free  States. 

'  AakiiiH  my  way  aljout  the  alreetit.  I  found  Gurnian  more  helpfti!  than 
Infcluh.  In  the  annie  year  it  was  notirealJe  that  iu  Wiscomtin  the  paper 
\nnffy  (then  alone  in  uflo)  had  cot  a  marked  smeU  from  the  u«e  of  ekiiu  aod 
m  by  the  ncwly'iurivMi  Swediv  aad  ^orwegiuxia. 
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from  all  parts  of  the  North  We«t  as  well  as  tlic  South  Wert, »' 
prtvcminrntly  Uie  land  of  sanf^uiue  radkaliaiti  aiul  ('Xpcrums- 
tal  Icjii^islation.  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  were,  till  Oi 
1910  passed  an  act.  far  their  athnisnion  as  States,  stiJl  T* . 
and  the  former  has  a  large  Mexican  element.  Yet  over  thfm, 
too,  the  network  of  party  organization  ha^s  bc<?n  spread,  though, 
of  course,  the  sparser  population  feeds  a  feebler  political  lifr. 

The  Pacific  Slope,  as  its  inliahitants  call  it,  go<>(;raphiciily 
includes  the  States  of  Oregon  and  \Vashingl«jn,   but  Oreguo 
and  Washington  resemble  the  North-western  States  in  so  many 
reaj>ect3  that  th(»y  may  better  be  classed  therewith.     California 
and  Nevmia  on  the  other  hand,  to  whom  we  may  now  luW 
Arizona,  are  distinctly  pt^culiar.     Tliey  are  more  W'e^' 
the  Slates  I  have  just  been  describing,  with  the  chani> 
of  tliose  States  intensifie«J  and  s<:>me  new  features  added.    Tlw 
are  cut  off  by  dest»rts  and  barren  mtjuntain  ranges  from 
agricultural  part  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  nor  is  pctpulation  irv( 
likely  to  become  really  continuous  across  this  wilderness,    \firut 
industries  play  a  larger  part  in  tiicm  than  in  any  other  Stati 
except  Colorado.     Their  inhabitants  are  uiUK-ttle*!  and  fluctii 
ing,  highly  speculative,  as  one  may  expect  tliose  who  mine  an 
gamble  in  mining  sl4X*ks  to  l>e.     They  us(hI  to  Ik*  chiefly  (H'cupii 
with  questions  of  their  own,  such  as  Oriental  iinniigration,  iht 
management  of  the  great  Central  and  Southern  Pa<'ifjiT  raiJnittfl' 
system,  which  has  been  accused  of  dominating  the  trade  antJ 
industries  of  Califaniia ;    and  the  re(toneiJement  tif  the  claims 
of  miners  and  agriculturists  to  the  waters  of  the  rivers,  wbkfa 
each  set  seeks  to  appropriate,  and  which  the  former  have  an 
the  right  t^  foul.     Now  forces  ami  tendon(!ies,  generally  sii 
are  at  work  on  Ixith  aidt»s  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  so  arc 
the  iasues  which  occupy  men's  minds.     Yet  ]iui>lic  opinirni 
here,  in  spite  of  the  pn>v<'rliial  slirewdn^'ss,  energy*,  and  hi 
hood  of  the  men  of  the  Pacific,  somewhat  more  fitful  and 
leas  amenable  t^i  the  voitw?  oi  sober  n*Jison,  and  less  deferent! 
to  the  authority  of  statctanen,  or  even  of  party  than  anywht 
el.se  in  the  l"nion.     "  Inten-st**/'  such  as  those  of  a  great 
owning  group,  or  of  a  railroad,  are  inuni-iusely  powerful, 
the  n^ctions  against  them  not  less  so. 

t)f  tlje  South,  the  solid  South.  :is  it  is  often  emailed,  h 
its  presidential  vote  has  since  IS7t^  bwn  cast  almost  entire 
the  Democrats,  some  account  wiU  be  found  in  threi*  later 
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tpra.  one  sketching  its  history  since  the  war  ended,  two  otlitTs 
dtvcrihing  the  condition  of  the  negro  and  liis  relations  to  the 
iviiitcs.  Here,  therefore,  I  will  speak  only  of  the  general  character 
of  i>olitii'al  opinion  and  action  in  the  former  Slave  States.  The 
pbcnijtiiciia  they  present  are  uiuwaiupled.  Etjuality  before  the 
bw  is  ill  theory  absolute  and  pijrfect,  being  securtMl  by  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Yet  the  political  subjection  of  a  large  part 
\(\n  one  State  a  majority)  of  the  population  is  no  lesH  complete. 

Then?  arc  throe  orders  of  men  in  the  South. 

TliG  first  is  the  ui>per  or  eiiucated  class,  including  .the  chil- 

tlren  of  the  planting  arist«cra(^y  which  ruled  l^efore  the  Civil 

War,  together  with  the   Northern  men  who  have  since  18G5 

Mttlotl  in  the  towns  for  the  purposes  of  triule  or  mmnifacture. 

Of  tjiis  order  more  than  nine-tenths  —  tlnwi*  iu  fact  who  have 

xurnv(*d  from  the  old  aristocracy,  together  witJi  those  who 

l»Ave  since  risen  fi-om  the  humbler  class,  and  with  most  of  the 

npwer  arrivals  —  belong  to  the  Oemocratiir  party.     Along  with 

tfa^  high  spirit  and  self-contitlence  which  are  proper  to  a  ruling 

'!^*,  tlit:*se   Southern   men   sliowed   an   enlargement   of   xicw 

'^'i^  an  aptitude  for  grasping  decid^nl  and  continuous  lines  of 

jP^'^cy,  ill  fact  a  turn  for  statesmanship  as  contrasted  with 

ijnpre  politics,  which  was  less  common  in  the  North,  l)ecausc 

favoiu*c<I  by  the  comUtions  undcj*  which  ambition  has  in 

^^  North  to  push  its  way.     Tlie  Southern  man  who  enten'd 

ipublic  life  liad  a  more  assured  |x>sition  thiui  Iiis  rival  from 

'ft  Xorthom  State,  Iwcauae  he  rcpresent^xl  the  opinion  of  a  united 

^^h  who  sto«)d  by  him,  regarding  him  jis  Iheir  chanipion,  and 

j^"**  expected  from  him  less  subservience  to  their  instructions. 

*'^  did  not  waed  to  court  so  assiduously  the  broatJi  of  popuhir 

4;ivouf,    Hq.  ^as  not  more  etiucated  or  intelligent :    and  h')<l 

'^  in  a  less  stimulating  atmosphere.     But  he  had  courage 

M  a  clear  \'ision  of  liis  objects,  the  two  gifts  essential  for 

^^atosman  ;  while  the  united  popular  impulse  behind  him 
*"Pplie(i  a  sort  uf  second  patriotism.  The  clement  of  gain 
^it^Tctl  somewhat  less  into  Southern  |X)litics,  partly  because 
I'**  coimtry  is  poor :  and  though  the  South  begins  to  l>e  com- 
''''^lalizwi,  the  nwn.sitiveness  on  tlie  ''point  of  honour"  and  a 
"■^Oiir  of  punctiliousness  in  maimers,  recall  the  ohlen  time. 
rP'/^ion  in  the  Slave  States  before  the  war,  in  spite  of  the 
"^^^itijis  between  Democrats  and  Whigs,  was  gfuerally  bold, 
^'^nite,  and  consistent,  because  based  on  a  few  doeuiwe*.    \\ 
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was  the  opinion  of  a  small  class  who  wero  largely  ocrupM 
with  public  affairs,  and  fond  of  debating  thcni  upon  firet  prin- 
ciples and  the  words  of  th»*  Feileral  Constitution.  Il  ku 
preserved  this  quality,  wJiile  losing  itn  old  fierceness  and  bcttir 
recognizing  the  conih'tionH  under  which  it  must  work  in  a  Fad- 
eral  republic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  fjtrenjrlh  <rf 
party  feeling,  due  to  the  extreme  senFitiveness  regarding  the 
negro,  has  prevented  the  growtii  nf  independent  opinion,  lad 
of  the  tendency  which  in  the  North  is  called  MugwuinpT*ni 
And  although  the  leading  stat4*smen  are  not  inferior  to  i; 
whom  the  North  sends  to  Wasliington.  tlie  t^ilal  number  d 
thoughtful  and  enhghtentnl  men  is,  in  proportion  to  the  pof»- 
lation,  smaller  than  in  the  Northeast,  smaller  even  than  b 
mich  Western  States  as  Illinois  or  Ohio. 

I  have  used  the  past  t-ense  in  describing  thi«e  pheDomciu, 
becau.se  the  South  i.n  changing,  and  the  procees  is  now  aearaf; 
swifter  in  the  West  than  in  those  part-s  of  Tennessee,  Noflfc 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  where  the  coal  and  iron  de 

postits  have  recently  been  opened  up.     Most  parts,  ho\^ 

still  thinly  settled  by  whites,  and  no  poor  that  a  travel 
hard  to  imderstand  how,  when  still  poorer,  the  people  maiia^ 
to  resist  for  four  years  the  armies  of  the  wealthy  and  poptil^ttf 
North.    There  is  therefore  less  eagerness  and  hopefulness  than 
in  the  West,  less  searching  tliscussion  and  plat>orat«*  orgaoitt- 
tion  than  in  the  Eii.st,  less  of  everything  that  is  rharacteriib- 
cally   democratic.     The   Machine   has.  in   some   Statcai,  been 
brought  to  no  such  terrible  perfection  as  in  the  Xorth,  becxae 
the  neefl  of  It  was  not  felt  where  one  party  was  sure  of  victory, 
and  Ix^cRUse  talent  or  social  i>osition  usually  d-   " 
men  to  be  selected  as  candidates,  or  the  men  wh(»~ 
determine  the  selection.     Of  late  years,  however,  the  anst<>< 
clement   in  Southern  politics  has  gmu-n  >n»aker.   and  i 
that    were  deemed   characteristic  of  Southern   statesnun 
more  rarely  seen.    Those  who  regret  that  t)»ere  » 
since  the  Civil  War  generation  die<l  out,  a  stror* 
leaders  sent  from  the  South  to  Washington,  attribute  tli< 
to  the  superior  attractions  of  a  bu.sinrss  career  in  a  region  >m 
is  gnawing  and  developing  so  fast  and  to  the   defmrtur     " 
some  of  the  ablr^t  intellerts  to  Northeni  cities  where  they  «x* 
pect  to  find  ft  birgcr  fii'ld  for  their  talents. 

The  second  order  consists  of  thocie  who  used  to  be  called  the 
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Mean  Whites.    Their  contUtion  strengtbens  the  impression  of 
half  civilization  which  the  rural  districts  of  the  South  produce 
upon  the  traveller,  and  which  comes  painfully  home  to  him  in 
the  badness  of  the  inns.     While  slavery  lasted,  these  whites 
were,  in  the  lowlands  of  the  plaixting  States,  a  wretched,  be- 
cause economically  superfluous,  class.     There  was  no  room  for 
them  as  labourers,  since  the  slaves  did  the  work  on  the  planta- 
tions ;   they  had  not  the  money  to  purchase  land  and  machin- 
ery for  themselves,  nor  the  spirit  to  push  tlieir  way  in  the 
towns,  while  the  system  of  large  slave-worked  properties  made, 
as  the  lafifundui  did  long  ago  in  Italy,  the  cultivation  of  small 
farms  hopeless,  and  the  existence  of  a  thriving  free  peasantry 
impossible.    The  planters  tU.sliked  this  class  and  kept  them 
off  their  estates  as  much  a.-;  possible ;  the  slaves  despised  them, 
and  called  them  **poor  white  trash."    In  South  CaroUna  and 
the  Gulf  States,  thej'  picket!  up  a  \\Tetched  livelihood  by  rais- 
ing some  vegetables  near  their  huts,  ami  killing  the  wild  crea- 
tures of  the  woods,  while  a  few  hunjj;  round  the  great  houses 
to  look  out  for  a  stray  job.     Shifllesis,  ignorant,  improvident, 
with  no  anna  in  tJie  present  nor  hupi^s  for  the  future,  citiKens 
in  nothing  but  tlie  possession  of  votes,  they  were  a  standing 
reproach  to  the  system   that   produced   them,   and   the  most 
convincing  proof  of  its  economic  as  well  as  moral  failure.     In 
the  northerly  Slave  States,  they  were  Iietter  ofif,  and  in  the 
highlands  of  Western  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  North 
Carolina,  where  there  were  few  or  no  slaves,  they  had,  along 
with  much  rudeness  and  ignorance,  the  virtues  of  simple  moun- 
taineers.    Their  progress  since  tin;  war  has  been  marked,  both 
nt*ar  the  mining  and  maiuifacturing  towns,  wliich  give  work 
and  furnish  markets,  and  in  tlie  cotton-bearing  uplands,  where 
many  have  arquirrnl  farms  and  ]>roKpered  as  tillers  of  the  s^tii. 
Everywhere,  however,  they  remain,  in  point  of  education  and 
enlightenment,    hehinil   the   small   fanners  or   artisans   of   the 
North  and  West.     Before  the  war  they  followed,  as  a  matter 
of  course  (except  in  the  mountains,  where  the  conditions  were 
different),  the  lead  of  the  planting  class,  not  more  out  of  defer- 
ence to  it  than  from  aversion  to  the  negroes.     The  less  a  man 
had  to  be  proud  of,  the  more  proud  was   he   of   his   colour. 
Since  the  war,  they  have  been  no  less  anxious  than  their  richer 
neighlxjurs  to  exclude  the  negroes  from  any  share  in  the  gov- 
lent.    But  they  are  no  longer  mere  followers.    They  have 
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begun  to  think  and  act  for  themselves ;  and,  though  one  d 
first  81^8  of  independence  was  ahouTi  in  the  acceptAnce  of  iot] 
iinpracticaMc  project:?  that  were  for  a  time  advocated  hy  xhe 
Fanners'  AUiance,  tliey  have  become  a  hcnly  whk'h  has  \'ic»^- 
atid  with  whose  views  it  is  necessary  to  reckon. 

The  negroes  constitute  nearly  one-third  of  the  iH)puluti  . 
the  old  Slave  States,  and  in  two  St^ites  (Mississippi  and  .^ 
Carolina)  they  are  in  a  majority,  being  neiirly  equiJ  t,. 
whites  in   Louisiana  and  Cleorgia.     Though   their   prcs4:i. 
the  dominant  factor  in  Southern  politics,  they  eannot  lio  ^.tl 
to  form  or  influence  opinion  ;   and  it  is  not  their  votes,  hn'   ' 
efforts  made  to  prevent  tliem  from  voting,  that  have  influ 
tlie  course  of  events.     I  reserve  for  subsoqiient  chapterii  an 
account  of  their  singular  position. 

Rememhering  that  of  the  whole  population  of  tJie  Utii( 
nearly  one-tliird  is  in  the  Southern  States,  and  that  tJic  maji 
ity  of  that  one-third,  viz.  tlie  lower  part  of  the  poor  whites  and 
nearly  all  the  negroes,  has  no  political  knowledge  or  capadty, 
nothing  that  can  he  called  rational  opinion,  and  rcwembernaf 
also  the  large  mass  of  recently  arrive<l  and  ignorant  immJK^ 
it  will  be  seen  Jiow  far  the  inhabitants  of  the  L'nitotl  Str\:<  - 
from  being  a  ilemoeracy  enlightened  through  an<l  thruu;;!  I" 
one  part  of  the  people  is  as  educated  and  capable  an  tli:>'  ' 
S^vit2c^land,  another  is  as  ignorant  and  politicuUy  unlr^i^iiU 
as  that  of  Russia. 

Of  the  four  divisions  of  the  cotmtry  above    ■        ''   .1, 
West    (incluihng   Oregon   and    Washington)    h;t- 
largest  vote,  and  since  it  grows  faster  than  thi'  oiJifW, 
s(X)n  be  indisputably  pretlominant.     But  as  it  grows,  it 
some  of  its  distinctive  features,  becoming  more  Uke  the 
arui  falling  more  and  more  »mder  Eastern  influenci*,  I.K>th  i 
lectual  and  financial.     It  must  not  therefore  be  suppoeod 
what  is  now  tj'pically  Western  opinion  will  Ix*  the 
opinion  of  the  future.     The  Pacific  States  will  in  lime  be  dw^ 
closer  to   thos<'   of   the   Mississippi    V^alley,    losing  MNnething 
of  such  si>eciric  quality  as  they  still  po^-sess ;  and  cent 
literary   activity,  such   as   now  exist   chiefly   in   the   M 
States,  will  he  more  and  more  scattered  over  the  whole  count 
Opinion  will  therefore  be  more  homogeneous,  or  at  least 
local,  in  the  future  than  it  has  lieen  in  the  past ;  even  as 
it  is  less  determined  by  ioeal  and  State  influences  than  it  i«*' 
in  the  i'ixvWvv  ilays  of  the  Hepu\A\u. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII 


THE  ACTION  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 


The  last  few  chapters  have  attempted  to  explain  what  are 
thi*  conditions  uiitler  which  opinion  is  formed  in  America, 
^liat  riationaJ  (jualities  it  reflects,  how  it  is  affected  by  class 
mtfiresU  or  local  oircuinstances,  as  well  as  through  what  organs 
it  manifests  itself.  We  must  now  inquire  how  it  acts,  and  for 
Ifatt  purpose  try  to  answer  thrc*e  questions, 

By  whom  is  public  opinion  formed  ?  i.e.  by  the  few  or  by  the 
many? 

How  does  it  seek  to  pra^^p  and  use  the  legal  machinery  which 
th'?  Constitutions  (Federal  and  State)  provicie? 

•^Tiat  means  has  it  of  influencing  the  conduct  of  affairs  other- 
^"*^  than  through  the  regular  legal  niacldnery  ? 

It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  phenomena  which  mark  the 
P^wlh  of  opinion  in  America  if  we  compare  them  with  those 
of  some  European  country.  As  Britain  is  the  country  in 
*nich  public  opinion   has  been   Icjngt^t  fuul  with   least  inter- 

*Ption  inKtalled  in  power,  and  in  whi(^h  the  mass  of  the  people 
more  largely  than  elsewliere  interested  in  pubhc  affairs/ 

"■itain  supplies  the  fittest  materials  for  a  comparison. 

In  Britain   political  supremacy  belongs  to  th(»  householder 

**<?rs,  who  number  (over  the  whole  Unite<l  Kingdom)  about 
"»''*00.()00,  being  rather  less  than  tw/^>-thirds  of  the  adult  male 
**Pulation.  Public  opinion  ought  in  theory  to  reside  in  thenu 
Jtically,  however,  as  every^>fKly  knows,  most  of  them  have 
ittle  that  can  l)e  called  p(»litical  opinion.  It  is  the  creation 
***d  [xtsscssion  of  a  much  smaller  number. 

An  analysis  of  public   opinion   in  Britain   will   distinguish 

'^  sets  of  persons  —  I  df»  not  call  them  classes,  for  they  do 
*^t  coincide  ^vith   social   grades  —  those  who  make  opinion, 

Alwaj-a   cxroptine    Switaerland.    Norway,    and    Greece.    whoRR    ronditions 
ft'jwcvfr,  too  clinainiiliir  fmrn  ih..i>p  n(  Anif^rita  to  make  a  comparison  prolit- 
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those  who  receive  and  hold  opinion,  those  who  have  no  opinion, 
at  all. 

The  first  set  consists  of  practical  politicians  (i.t,  a  certan' 
numl>er  of  members  of  the  Lower  House  and  a  much 
fraction  of  the  Upper,  together  with  men  taking  an  acti\ 
part  in  local  party  organisations],  joumahsts  and  other  pul^ 
writers,  and  a  small  fringe  of  other  persons,  chiefly  profcsstof 
men,  who  think  ami  talk  constantly  ahout  public  affain*.  \Mtl 
this  set  of  men,  who  are  to  l>c  counted  by  hundred^i  rather 
by  thousands^  it  is  the  chiefs  of  the  great  parties  who  hai 
main  share  in  starting  opinion,  the  journalists  in  pro] 
Debates  in  Parliament  do  something,  and  the  spc«che6 
cuiiitom,  recent,  but  strong  and  increasing,  requires  the  leaden 
to  deliver  up  and  down  the  country,  and  which  arc  of  ooa» 
reporte<l,  replace  Parliament  when  it  is  not  sitting.  The  func- 
tion of  the  dozen  lx>st  thinkers  and  talkers  in  each  party  is  oov 
not  merely,  n.s  in  the  last  generation,  to  know  and  mami^ 
Parliament,  to  watch  foreign  affairs,  and  prepare  schcmct  d 
dome:^tic  legislation,  but  to  inspire,  instruct,  stimulate,  and attadi 
the  outside  public.  So  too  members  of  the  Houses  of  P:vrl  • 
ment  find  that  the  chief  utility  of  their  position  hos  in  its  enax>iaig 
them  to  understand  the  actuiUities  of  politics  better  than  tbt^ 
could  otherwise  do,  and  to  gain  a  hearing  out-sitlc  for  what  Ih^ 
may  have  to  say  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  This  amail  s^ 
of  pen^ns  constitutes  what  may  be  called  the  working  staff  flf 
the  lalx)ratory  ;  it  is  among  them,  by  the  reciprocal  action  and 
reaction  on  one  another  of  the  chiefs,  the  followers,  and  lh« 
press,  that  opinion  receives  its  first  shape.' 

The  second  set  of  persons  consista  of  those  w  ho  watch  public 

*  SnudI  as  it  may  sitU  apcm  to  an  Amcrjciui.  the  rliuis  ibat  form  pttlAr 
npininn  hiu  hMO  stcaHUy  widc'ning  in  Enftland.  Laal  C4-titury  U  0QMiit«4 
oiUy  of  tht'  then  mlitic  cIam,  —  tb«  grL-at  familin.  —  ih«*  H"t)itr-i  c4  Pta^ 
mrnt,  ti  «'<Tt«in  nuniU'r  nf  Inwycnt.  with  a  very  few  jour 
and  n  «rirt  r»f  fritigr-  nf  cdiicufrii  men  nnd  mfitiind  incu 
with  the  ruhtm.  Thi«  wm  thu  Knelttod  which  allnwrtl  *..-. n..  ni 
and  InsL-  ilii-  Nnrth  Amrripttn  C'oloni'-s.  Evt-n  then,  no  doubt.  Um<  OaMl  rf 
votvn  uutaidc  (.rKtrniii'ly  smult  when  i^rmiparpd  with  the  titiiiilHrni  of  t»4li|r> 
0(nint4>d  for  4t*mi*thui2,  for  lh<r«  utis  aJwa>'s  a  f)o<«ihiH(y  of  thrir  tnliftiBW 
whi'H  mcnit  fivliiiit  »|>rnu1  aiiinnjc  thrni.  onn  or  o1h«T  of  thp  partia*  haiaf  wtdf 
U>  itimiilutc  and  itup  aurh  a  forltne,  und  a  crncrni  rli>rtioD  <*nablius  it  to  Bad 
o\i.r<-r.tton  in  the  oountics  and  in  u  fi-^w  nf  th?  iKinaiirlu.  Wh**!*  tK<«  R«4efB 
Hill  tif  \H3'2  iittliiri;<'«l  llit>  ntifTruiEf.  riu]  idmnKt  ..-'.'     i  -:po<^M 

what  liwJ  1m^*ii  iti"  rulina  rtiuM  sunk  into  )»•  i.  •  dait; 

and  now.  thoiiKh  it  dii'^J  hiud.  its  moQopiil^' (if  t.MM  >  -  '" 

of  sittinA  ia  I'uriiArucnt  did  in  1832. 
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fairs  with  a  certain  measure  of  interest.  When  an  irapor- 
Lt  question  arises,  they  look  at  the  debates  in  Parhanicnt  or 
►me  platform  deliverance  hy  a  leader,  and  they  have  at  all 
^tnes  a  notion  of  what  is  passing  in  the  political  world.  They 
now  and  then  attend  a  public  meeting.  They  are  not  univer- 
sally, but  now  pretty  largely,  enrolled  ae  members  of  some  politi- 
cal association.  When  an  election  arrives  they  go  to  vote  of 
their  own  accord.  They  talk  over  politics  after  dimier  or  coming 
int-o  town  hy  a  suburban  train.  Ttie  proportion  of  such  persons 
is  larger  in  the  professional  classes  (and  especially  among  the 
lawyers)  than  in  the  mercantile,  larger  in  the  upper  mercantile 
than  among  the  working  men  of  the  towTis,  larger  among  skilled 
than  un^kilkHi  arti.sans,  larger  in  the  North  than  in  the  South, 
I     larger  among  the  town  workmen  than  among  the  more  recently 

I  enfranchised  agricultural  labourers.     It  varies  in  dilTerent  parts 
of  the  country,  and  is  perhaps  relatively  smaller  in  London 

J     than  in  other  cities.     If  still  less  than  a  third  of  the  total  num- 
j      ber  of  voters,  it  is  nevertheless  an  increasing  proportion.' 

The  third  set  includes  all  the  rest  of  the  voters.     Though 
^^hey  possess  political  power,  and  are  better  pleased  to  have  it, 
^Hiey  do  not  really  care  about  it  —  that  b  to  say,  politics  occupy 
^no  appreciable  space  in  their  thoughts  and  interests.     Some  of 
thera  vote  at  elections  because  they  consider  themselves  to 
j      belong  to  a  party,  or  fancy  that  on  a  given  occasion  they  have 
^^Qore  to  exfjeet  from  the  one  party  than  from  the  other  ;    or 
^Pbecause  they  are  brought  up  on  election  day  by  some  one  who 
^can  influence  them.     The  number  who  \'ote  tends  to  increase 
with  the  importation  of  party  into  municipal  and  other  local 
contests ;  and  from  the  same  cause  some  now  enrol  themselves 
in  party  a^oeiations.     Others  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  go 
to  the  polls.     Xo  one,  except  on  the  stump,  can  attribute  inde- 
pendent political  thinkmg  to  this  mass  of  persons.  l:>ecausc  their 
knowledge  and  intert^t,  though  growing  under  the  influence  of 
the  privileges  they  enjoy,  arc  still  flight.     Many  have  not  even 
political  prepossessions,  and  will  stare  or  smile  when  asked  to 

II  which    party    they   bf^long.     They    count    for   little   except   at 
lections,  and  then  chiefly  as  instruments  to  he  used  by  others. 


•In  Chapter  IXJl.,  ante,  I  have  attempted  to  distinmiiah  an  Inner  and 
Outer  Ctrclo  of  iwrsons  who  take  an  active  part  in  political  work.  What  I 
here  rail  thf*  first  or  njiiiiinn-mnkinR  net  would  lie  almost  wholly  within  the 
Circle,  und  would  be  much  smaller  than  that  circle. 
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So  far  as  the  formation  or  exercise  of  opinion  goes,  they  miy  U] 
left  out  of  siRht.* 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  draw  a  slmrp  line  betweea 
second  sot  antl  the  third,  or  to  estimate  their  relative  numl 
because  when  polities  are  dull  many  jxTsons  isubside  inly 
difference  whom  the  advent  of  a  crisis  may  again  arouse.  Aiuf 
of  course  there  ai-e  plenty  of  people  in  the  second  aet  wh  - 
though  interestetl  in  polities,  have  no  real  knowItMlgc  or  jui;- 
ment  about  them.  8ueh  considerations,  however,  do  not  Xiturh 
the  point  of  the  present  analysis,  whieii  is  to  ilisit.Luguish  U-twrr-a 
the  citizens  who  originate  opinion  (the  first  set),  those  who  hoM 
and  somewhat  modify  it  (the  second  set),  and  those  who  we 
rather  to  be  deeme^l.  and  even  that  only  if  they  can  i:>e  broutbt 
to  the  ix>li.  ntere  !)allot-markers.  The  first  set  do  the  thinkiiii:; 
they  scatter  forth  the  ideas  and  arguments.  The  second  M 
receive  and  test  what  is  set  before  them.  What  their  feeling 
or  judgment  approves  they  accept  and  give  effe^'t.  to  by  th«r 
votes  ;  what  they  dislike  or  suspect  is  refu8e<I  and  falls  dead,  ur 
|x)ssib]y  sets  them  the  other  way.  The  measun*  uf  the  worth 
of  a  view  or  proposal  —  I  do  not  mean  it*  intrinsic  worth,  but 
its  power  of  pleasing  the  nation  —  is,  however,  not  merely  tlie 
breadth  of  the  support  it  obtains,  l>ut  also  the  zcaJ  which  it 
inspires  in  those  who  adopt  it.  Although  persons  in  thf  M-(t>ii<i 
set  usually  l)elong  to  one  or  other  party,'  and  arc  therefon? 
prima  facie  disposed  to  accept  whatever  comes  from  their  party 
lea<lers,  yet  the  degree  of  cordiality  with  which  they  aco 
indicates  to  a  leader  how  their  minds  are  moving,  and  becocMi' 
an  element  in  his  future  calculations.     Thus  the  second 


*  What  U  mid  hi*re  cannot  of  cotin*  Iw  pruved,  but  will  <-<>iiinirii(l  i 
any  oni?  who,  knowinc  a  large  cnoBtitucnry,  rompmra  tbr  nanilKT  of 
wlto  iittcud  putitic  nip^-tings  mt  an  clpction  ntii]  riiu  be  IruKtcd  to  come  of 
»olv«  lo  the  polls  with  tlM-  touU  auniUT  uf  voUtra  on  llu-  lirta.  In  ih*  Unv* 
dun  ronsUtufUfioa  [  doiit>t  if  iiinr«  ttiati  10  vfT  cnnt  of  thr  nominal  mtfnc 
■trenjtth  show  their  ititfmt  in  i<ith(*r  uf  thiw  wa>-a.  From  25  to  35  per  caaft 
do  not  rvrn  votp.  The  voting  pmportirjn  n  Lor^rr  in  thr  narlhc^rti  lutd  In  tiM 
wwl  Midlnnd  towns  and  in  8<x>tiaud.  In  Ihu  tild  dnys  of  sninll  cxmnltl 
when  it  niifEht  hiivp  (»wn  Aupivntis)  ihal  the  rrstrictiun  of  tht-  froiiclua 
liave  made  it  more  prisiHl,  iurxi:KTicncttj  cjiudidnteff  were  alwaya  Mntck  faif  Ifct 
•nmll  prn^rnttttii*.  out  of  thottc  whom  thpy  pomnully  canvaHad.  «fx> 
lo  care  about  pt>liti<-n,  or  rvi-u  dpffin-d  theiiiMclviii  steady  party  aon. 

»  ThM  ini-n*usinRly  |>arty  ohnnirlcr  of  municipal  contest  tflttds  to 
alwayii  lantpr  immbrr  of  p^taoiis  from  the  third  iIam  into  tha 
bflinc  dnucsod  up  to  votp  at  a  inuniripal  oirrtion  thfy  n<Y)uirp,  if  not 
«i  Inst  Uw  habit  of  party  actioa  aod  of  repeuiing  party  mok 
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though  receptive  rather  than  creative,  has  an  important  fune- 
on  in  moulding  opinion,  and  giving  it  the  shape  and  eolour  it 
finally  takes  whvn  it  haj^  cry.staHizt*d  under  tfie  iuHuence  of  a 
arty  struggle.    The  third  set  can  scarcely  he  callc*!  a  factor  in 
e  formation  of  opinion,  except  in  so  far  as  one  particular  pro- 
of cr>'  may  prove  more  attractive  to  it  than  another.    It 
as  some  few  fixed  ideas  or  prejudices  which  a  statesman  must 
ar  in  mind,  but  in  the  main  it  b^  passive,  consisting  of  perwnis 
ho  either  follow  the  lead  of  mendjerH  of  the  first  or  second  set 
r  v/ho  are  too  indifferent  to  move  at  all. 
The    United    States    present    different    phenomena.    There 
hat  I  have  called  the  first  set  is  extremely  small.     Thethir<l 
set  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  Britahi.  and  hut  for  the  recent 
inmiigrants  and  the  negroes  would  lie  insignificant.     It  is  m  the 
econil  set  that  opinion  is  formed  iis  well  as  tested,  created  as 
U  as  moulded.     Political   light  anrl  heat  do  not  rafliate  out 


^^ro 
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"rom  a  centre  as  in  England.  They  are  <ljffused  all  through  the 
atmosphere,  and  an»  littl*^  more  intense  In  the  inner  sphere  of 
practical  i>oliticians  tluin  elsewhere.  The  ordinary  citizens 
are  interesteii  in  jx>Utics,  and  watch  them  with  intelligence,  the 
Banie  kind  of  intelhgence  fthough  a  smaller  quantity  of  it)  as 
they  apply  to  their  own  I)Uftiness.  They  are  forced  by  incessant 
elections  to  take  a  more  active  part,  in  pul>lie  affairs  than  is 
ken  by  any  European  pcojile.  They  tliink  their  own  conipe- 
nce  equal  to  that  of  their  representativcij  and  office-bearers ; 
and  they  are  not  far  wrong.  They  do  not  therefore  look  up  to 
their  statesmen  for  guidance,  but  look  around  to  one  another, 
carrying  to  its  extreme  the  principle  that  in  the  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  is  wisdom. 

In  America,  therefore,  opinion  is  not  made  but  grows.  Of 
urse  it  must,  begin  somewhere  ;  but  it  is  often  hard  to  say 
where  or  how.  As  there  are  in  the  country  a  vast  number  of 
minds  similar  in  their  knowledge,  beliefs,  and  attitude,  with  few 
ceptionally  [K)werful  minds  appljnng  themselves  to  politics, 
is  natural  tliat  the  same  idea  should  often  occur  to  several  or 
many  persons  at  the  same  time,  tliat  each  event  as  it  occurs 
should  produce  the  same  in^pression  and  evoke  the  same  com- 
ments over  a  vnde  area.  When  everybody  desires  to  agree  with 
the  majority,  and  values  such  accord  more  highly  than  the  credit 
of  originality,  this  tendency  is  all  the  stronger.  An  idea  once 
launched,  or  a  view  on  some  curreiH  question  pTopoviudcvi,  ftv^ 
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everywhere  on  the  wings  of  a  press  eager  for  novpltics.  Pub-j 
lictty  is  the  easiest  thing  iu  the  world  to  obtain ;  but  afl  U 
Attainable  by  all  notionR,  phrases,  and  projects,  wise  And  fooU' 
aliko,  the  atru^gfe  for  existence  —  that  is  to  say,  for  puhfic 
attention  —  is  severe. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  deny  tliat  here,  as  everj'whcre  else  m  ifcr 
world,  some  one  person  or  group  must  make  a  beginning,  hat 
seek  to  point  otit  that,  whereas  in  Europe  it  is  patent  who  I- 
make  the  l>eKinning,  in  America  a  v\ew  often  seems  to  a^n- 
spontaneously,  and  to  Ije  the  work  of  many  rather  than  of  few. 
The  individual  count.^  for  less,  the  mass  counts  for  more,    la 
j)ropagating  a  doctrine  not  hitherto  advocated  by  aixy  pftrty. 
the  methods  us«hI  are  similar  to  those  of  England.     A  centnl 
society  is  formed,  branch  societies  sprhig  up  over  the  couDtn*. 
a  journal  (p<Thaps  several  journals)  is  start^l,  and  if  the  niovt^ 
ment  thrives,  an  annual  convention  of  its  supiwrters  ia  hrid, 
at  which  speeches  are  made  and  resolutions  a<lopted.     If  taf, 
striking  personality  is  connected  with  the  movement  as  a  leAdtf^ 
as  Garrison  was  with  Al>olitionism,  he  cannot  but  becotnc 
sort  of  figure-head.    Yet  it  happens  more  rarely  in 
than  in  England  that  an  individual  leafier  gives  its 
to  a  movement,  partly  because  new  movements  less  often 
among,  or  are  taken  up  by,  persons  ah*ea<ly  known  M  prectklt 
politicians. 

As  regards  opinion  on  the  main  questions  of  the  hour,  such 
the  extension  of  slavery  long  was,  and  c|U<^stions  afTocting 
ways,  trusts,  the  currency,  the  tariff,  are  now,  it  rises  and 
much  as  in  any  other  country,  under  the  influenro  of  events  whi< 
seem  to  make  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  contending  \iei 
There  is  this  difFerencc  bet^veen  America  and  Eiirope,  that  id 
former  speeches  seem  to  influence  the  average  citixen  leas^ 
cause  he  is  more  apt  to  do  his  own  thinking  ;    newspaper  iny 
tive  less,  because  he  is  used  to  it ;  current  events  rathca* 
because  he  is  better  informed  of  th^m.     Party  spirit  is  probafaljr^ 
no  stronger  in  America  than  in  England,  so  far  as  a  man's  think- 
ing and  talking  go,  but  it  tells  more  upon  hhn  when  he 
to  vote. 

An  illustration  of  what  has  l>een  said  may  l>e  foumi  in  the  fj 
that  the  proportion  of  persons  who  actually  vote  at  an  t- 
to  thos«»  whoso  names  apf>ear  on  the  voting  list  is  hirgcr 
America  than  in  Europe.     In  some  English  coufitituencic« 
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pertentage  is  from  60-70  per  cent,  tliough  at  exciting  moments 
it  te  larger  than  this,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole.  At  the 
general  election  of  1910  it  exceeded  80  per  cent.  In  America 
81)  per  cent  may  be  a  fair  average  in  presidential  elections,  which 
call  out  the  henxiest  vote,  and  in  some  recent  contests  this 
prop(jrtioii  was  exceeded.  Sofnething  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
mom  elaborate  local  organization  of  American  pailies ;  but 
against  this  ought  to  be  set  the  fact  that  the  English  voting  mass 
includw  not  quite  two-thirds,  the  American  nearly  the  whole, 
of  llu'aiJult  male  population,  and  that  the  English  voters  are  the 
fuoresolifi  and  well-to-do  part  of  the  population. 

Is  there,  then,  in  the  United  States,  no  inner  sphere  of  think- 
«^,  writers,  and  speakers,  corresponding  to  what  we  have  called 
the  "first  set"  in  England? 

Tbere  are  individual  men  corresponding  to  individuals  in  that 
^glish  set,  and  probably  cjuite  as  nutnerous.     There  are  jour- 
nalists of  great  alulity,  there  are  a  few  literary  men,  clergymen 
M»fl  teachers,  a  gootl  many  law>Trs,  some  business  men,  some 
'w  politicians.     But  they  are  isolated  and  unorganized,  and 
'^  Dot  constitute  a  class.     Most  of  them  are  primarily  occupied 
*^th  tjj^jf  Q^.f^  avocations,  an<l  have  only  spare  time  to  give  to 
P'^^tiojil  thinking  or  writing.     They  are  mostly  resident  in  or 
**r  the  Eastern  and  four  or  five  of  the  largest  Western  cities, 
'^  tlirough  many  large  tracts  of  country  scarce  any  are  to  be 
**^iid.    In  England  the  profession  of  opinion-making  and  Icad- 
*s  the  work  of  specialists  ;  in  America,  except  as  regards  the 
'*  journalists  and  statesmen  aforesaid,  of  an^ateurs.     As  the 
**cs  of  amateurs  have  merits  which  those  of  professional 
'*borB  are  apt  to  want,  so  something  is  gained  by  the  absence 
*he  professional  element  from  American  political  opinion. 


that  which  these  amateurs  produce  is  less  coherent,  Jess 


But 

^*idant,  and  less  promptly  effective  upon  the  mass  of  the  citi- 
'  ^  than  the  corresponding  Engli.sh  product.  In  fact,  the 
.  ^*vitiual  Americans  whom  we  are  considering  can  (except  the 
J  '^'^alistfl  and  statesmen  aforesaid)  be  distinguished  from  the 
^'^  of  citizens  only  by  their  superior  intellectual  competence 
^}\\  ^J**^!*"  keener  intere.st  in  public  affairs.  (Of  the  ''professional 
L^"ticians"  there  is  no  question,  because  it  is  in  the  getting  and 
.^'r>ing  of  places  that  these  gentlemen  are  occupied.)  We  may 
^'^^c^fore  repeat  the  proposition,  that  in  America  opinion  does 
*t,  originate  in  a  particular  class,  but  grows  up  in  the  nation  at 
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large,  though;  of  course,  there  are  leading  min<ls  id  tlic  tunkis 
who  have  more  to  do  with  its  formation  than  the  run  of  \hai] 
fellow-citizens.     A  good  instance  of  tlie  power  sueh  men 
exercise  is  afforded  by  the  success  of  the  civil  ^i  ■  ■  r- 

movement,  which  Ix'gun  among  a  few  enlightened     -  ■  n  *  ■ 

Eastern  States,  who  by  degrees  leavened,  or  were  thought  tohr 
leavening,  the  minds  of  their  fellows  to  such  an  extent  that  Om- 
gress  was  forced,  sorely  against  the  grain,  to  hring  in  and  p» 
the  appropriate  legislation.  Otlier  Instances  may  he  found  in 
the  swift  success  oblaineti  by  those  who  advocat<.*<l  the  8«frt 
or  "Australian"  ballot,  a  measure  not  specially  dcjiired  by 
"politicians,"  and  in  the  spread  of  the  recent  legislation  osU! 
lishing  statutory  primaries,  whirh  was  advocated  in  the  W< 
by  a  comparatively  small  numl>er  of  reformers  and  then  found 
support  from  a  large  Ix^dy  of  citizens  who  had  come  to  dtstikf 
the  Machine  and  its  ways. 

An  illustration  of  a  different  kind,  but  not  less  striking,  wu 
the  victory  of  the  agitation  for  international  copyright.  A  few 
literary  men,  seconded  after  a  while  by  a  very  few  puhli&bent 
had  for  weary  years  maintained  what  seemed  a  hopeless  strugpif 
for  the  exteasion  to  foreign  authors  of  the  right  to  acquire  ropy- 
right  in  America,  theretofore  reserv(>d  to  citizens  only.  Th^ 
men  were  at  first  ridiculed.  People  asketl  how  they  could 
that  the  nation,  w^hose  chief  reatling  was  in  European  \ 
sold  veo'  cheap  because  the  author  received  no  profit,  wom 
raise  the  price  of  these  l)ooks  against  itself  ?  Neither  Republic 
nor  Democrats  had  an>ihing  to  gain  by  passing  the  bill, 
Congress,  by  large  majorities,  rejected  or  refused  to  ad 
(which  came  to  the  same  thing)  every  i)ill  presented  to  it. 
agitators,  however,  persevered,  receiving  help  from  a  s>'mpa1 
press,  and  so  worked  upon  the  honour  and  good  WTise  of 
people  that  Congress  at  htst  came  round.  The  hi^stile  int< 
fought  hanl,  and  extortetl  some  concesnions.  But  m  lli^l 
bill  was  passed.' 

U>  may  now  ask  in  what  manner  opinion,  formed  orfi 
is  able  to  influence  tht*  conduct  of  affairs  ?  _ 

The  legal  machinery  through  which  the  i>eople  are  J^  tfcf 
CoDKtitution  (Federal  anil  State)  invite<i  to  govern  is  that  of 
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•"Never  doapnir  of  Ain**ric»!"  wn»  the  t*x<!liimntiod  of  an  rrninratt  lit 
mfto  (the  late  Mr.  (I.  W.  GiUtcr),  who  had  boca  one  of  the  most  Active 
iBotan  uf  Uie  mesaure. 
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elections.    Occasionally,  when  the  question  of  altering  a  State 
Constitution  comes  up,  the  citizen  vote's  directly  for  or  against 
11  pro|H>sition  put  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment;  but  othenvise  it  is  only  by  voting  for  a  man  as  can- 
tliduU?  that  he  can  (except  of  course  in  the  States  which  have 
wloptcd  the  Initiative  and  Referendum)  give  expression  to  his 
\iew5.  and  directly  support  or  oppose  some  policy.     Now,  in 
ever)'  country,  voting  for  a  man  is  an  inadequate  avuv  of  ex- 
pressing one's  views  of  policy,  because  the  candidaU^  is  sure  to 
differ  in  one  or  more  questions  from  many  of  those  wlio  belong 
to  the  party.     It  is  especially  ina<ie(|uate  in  the  United  Statt\s, 
be<?aiise  the  strictness  of  party  discipline  leave^^  little  freedom 
of  individual  thought  or  action  to  the  member  of  a  legislature, 
because  the  ordinary  politician  has  little  interest  in  anj'thing 
but  the  regular  party  programme,  and  })ecause  in  no  party  are 
the  citizens  at  large  pemiittefl  to  select  their  caniiidate,  seeing 
that  he  is  found  for  them  and  forced  on  them  by  the  profes- 
sionals of  the  party  organization.     While,  therefore,  nothing  is 
Pttsier  than  for  opinion  which  runs  in  the  Jirect  channel  of  party 
^0  give  effect  to  itself  frequently  and  vigorous^ly,   nothing  is 
bwder  than  for  opinion  which  wanders  out  of  that  channL-l  to 
find  a  legal  and  regular  means  of  bringing  itself  to  bear  upon 
those  who  govern   either  as  legislators  or  executive  officers. 
This  w  the  weak  point  of  the  American  party  system,  perhaps 


of 


every  party  system,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  indc- 


l*p'ident-minded  citizen,  as  it  is  the  strong  point  from  that  of 


the 


party  manager.     A  body  of  unorganizetl  opinion  is,  there- 


1''^'^.  helpless  in  the  face  of  compact  parties.  It  is  obliged  to 
^l^anize.  When  organized  for  the  promotion  of  a  particular 
view  or  proposition,  it  has  in  the  United  States  three  courses 
(Jp^ii  to  it. 
The  first  is  to  capture  one  or  other  of  the  great  standing 
^^^,  i.e.  to  p<»rsuade  or  frighten  that  party  into  adopting 
^tJas  yjp^,  ^^  p^^  ^f  j^  programme,  or,  to  use  the  technical 
Hr'^*';  making  it  a  plank  of  the  platform,  in  which  case  the  party 
^po^^iidates  will  be  bound  to  support  it.  This  is  the  most  effec- 
^V^^  <^our8e,  but  the  most  difficult ;  for  a  party  is  sure  to  have 
^n»eihing  to  lose  as  well  as  to  gain  by  embracing  a  new  dogma. 

K^y  should  such  parties  as  those  of  America  have  lately  been, 
!*"^e  themselves  \\nth  taking  up  new  questions,  unless  they  arc 
^^G<\  they  will  gain  thereby?  Their  old  dogmas  are  indeed 
HI 
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worn  threadbare,  but  have  been  hitherto  found  8uffici«>t  I9 
cover  them. 

The  second  course  is  for  the  men  who  hohl  the  particul 
view  to  declare  themselves  a  new  party,  put  forward  their  ow»' 
programme,  run  their  own  candidates.  Besides  l*eing  cof^f 
and  troulJesome,  this  course  woidd  be  thouj^ht  ridicubuj 
where  the  view  or  proposition  in  not  one  of  first-rate  ini]>o. 
which  has  airea<ly  ol>tuined  wide  support.  VVlifn-,  howr 
16  applicable,  it  is  worth  taking,  even  when  the  candidates 
be  carried,  for  it  serves  as  an  advertisement,  and  it  alarm* 
okl  party,  from  which  it  v\ithdraws  voting  strength  in  the  pei^ 
sons  of  the  tlissidents. 

The  third  is  to  cast  the  voting  weight  of  the  organised  pi> 
motcrs  of  the  doctrine  or  N-iewin  question  into  the  scale  of  wW 
ever  party  shows  the  greatest  friendliness,  or  seems  most  tip^ 
to  conversion.     As  in  many  States  the  regular  parties  are  pritf 
i>f|ually  balanee<l,  even  a  comparatively  weak  body  of  opiniun 
may  decide  the  result.     Such  a  boily  iloes  not  necessarily  fof- 
wartl  its  own  view,  for  the  candidates  whom  its  vote  carries  w 
nowise  pledged  tu  its  programme.'     But  it  has  made  i*     '       ' 
shownitiselfaiwwer  to  lie  reekonetl  with,  improved  its  t ;  . 
capturing  one  or  other  of  tho  regidor  parties,  or  of  rumiing  ca«U>- 
dates  of  its  own  on  some  future  occasion.     When  thi'^  tr..n.:V 
of  the  soUd  vote  of  a  body  of  agitators  is  the  result  oi 
with  the  oUi  party  which  gets  the  vote,  it  is  cnllett 
out"  ;  and  in  sucli  cases  it  sometimes  hap[)ens  that  tht 
secures  one  or  two  offices  for  the  incoming  aHii»s  in  con- 
of  the  strength  they  have  brought.     But  if  the  new  ti^iy.y  ^ 
honestly  thinkuig  of  its  doctrines  and  not  of  the  offices,  the  t4?rnB 
it  will  a'ik  will  l}e  the  nomination  of  gooil  candidalos,  or  m  ouit 
friendly  attitude  towards  the  new  view. 

These  are  the  ways  in  which  cither  the  minority  of  a  pfttty, 
holding  some  doctrine  outside  tlu'  regular  party  program 
or  a  new  group  aspiring  to  be  a  party,  may  jiKscrt.  it-self  at 
tious.     The  tliird  is  ajipUcable  wherever  the  discipline  of 


'  Thi'  practire  nt  mt^rmjcntinit  <Tindidiitai  with  n  virw  to  »t'' 
fmiTi  tlHmi  to  vote  in  a  partirulnr  «rust-  U  Icm  u««1  in  Amrri*'*  t 
lantl.     Th»  H««iiir  of  pnrty  diM^iiilim*,   niul   thi*  Uct  thai   Imsioi'SA  i*  tU\) 
l)«ilNr<>i>n  lht»  Ki'd'Tul  find  Oi««  Stiitn  ln|Daltittin*B  timy  hnv**  iKiitiplhiuff  to  do 
tli:       '  ■'^        .  iy.     Howcvrr.    Amorirnu    raiididaNvo    uro    «mirtimn» 
'J  .  J  dpfTinnd^  from  froupa  advocating  moral  mfonna.  meb 
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Aon  which  has  arisen  within  a  party  is  so  good  that  its  mcm- 
jrs  can  be  trusted  to  break  away  from  their  former  affiliaticm, 
,  and  vot-e  polid  for  the  side  their  leaders  have  agreetl  to  fa^*OLI^. 
B^  is  a  potent  weapon,  anil  liaijle  to  \ye  abused.     But  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  tide  runs  aj^iiinst  minorities  and  small  groups,  it  is 
most  necessary.     The  possibility  of  its  employment  acts  as  a 
check  on  the  re^uhu"  parties,  disposing  them  to  abstain  from 
legislation  which  might  irritate  any  Ixxly  of  growing  opinion  and 
tend  io  crj'staliize  it  as  a  new  organization,  and  making  them 
more  toleraiit  of  minor  divergences  from  the  dogmas  of  tlie  ortho- 
dox programme  tlian  tlieir  fierce  love  of  party  uniformity  would 
otherwise  permit. 

80  far  we  have  l>een  considering  the  case  of  persons  advo- 
cating some  specific  opinion  or  scheme.  As  respects  the  ordi- 
nr-iy  conduct  of  Imsiness  by  officials  and  legislators,  the  fear  of 
popular  displeasure  to  manifest  itself  at  the  next  election  is, 
of  course,  the  most  powerful  of  restraining  influtmces.  Under 
a  system  of  balanced  authoritie.**,  such  fear  helps  to  prevent  or 
remove  deadlocks  as  well  as  the  abuse  of  power  by  any  one 
authority.  A  President  (or  i^tate  governor)  who  has  vetoed 
bills  passed  by  Congress  (or  his  State  legislature)  is  emboldened 
to  go  on  doing  so  when  he  finds  public  opinion  on  his  side  ;  and 
Congress  (or  the  State  legislature)  will  hesitate,  though  the  req- 
uisite majority  may  be  forthcoming,  to  pass  these  bills  over  the 
veto.  A  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  in  a  State 
legislative  body,  which  has  abused  the  power  of  closing  debate 
by  the  "previous  question"  rule,  may  be  frightened  by  expres- 
sions of  popular  disapproval  from  repealing* the  offence.  When 
the  two  branches  of  a  legislature  differ,  and  a  valuable  bill  has 
failed,  or  when  there  has  been  vexatious  filibustering,  public 
opinion  fixes  the  blame  on  the  party  primarily  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  good  measures  or  pid)lic  time,  and  may  punish  it  at 
the  next  election.  Thus,  in  many  ways  and  on  many  occasions, 
though  not  so  often  or  so  fully  as  is  neederl,  the  vision  of  the 
polls,  seen  some  months  or  even  years  off,  has  power  to  terrify 
and  warn  selfish  politicians.  As  the  worth  of  courts  of  law  is  to 
be  estimated,  not  merely  by  the  offences  they  punish  and  the 
suits  they  try,  bat  even  more  hy  the  offences  from  which  the 
fear  of  penalties  deters  had  men,  and  by  the  payments  which  the 
prospect  of  a  wxit  extracts  from  reluctant  debtors,  so  a  healthy 
and  watcliful  public  opinion  nialccs  itiielf  felt  in  preveuUn^^otiV 
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ish  or  corrupt  legislation  and  executive  jobbery.    Mischief 
checketl  in  America  more  frequently  than  anywhere  else  by 
fear  of  exposure,  or  by  new'spaper  criticisms  on  the  first  st. 
of  a  bad  schoiuo.     And,  of  course,  the  frequency  of  elections 
in  moat  respects  a  <lisadvantage  to  the  country  —  has  the  nier. 
of  bringing  the  prospect  of  punishment  nearer. 

It  \v\\\  be  asked  liow  the  fear  is  brought  home,  seeing  that  i\n 
result  of  a  coming  election  must  usually  he  uncertain.    Some?- 
times  it  is  not  brought  home.     The  erring  majority  in  a  legisl^-' 
ture  may  believe  they  have  the  people  with  them,  or  the  governi 
may  think  his  jobs  will   Ix*    forgotten.     Generally,   howeve 
there  are  indications  of  tlio  prol>abie  set  of  opinion  in  the  1 
guage  held  by  moderate  men  and  the  less  partisan  new'spapc 
When  some  of  the  organs  of  the  party  which  is  in  fault  l>egin 
blame  it.  danger  is  in  the  air,  for  the  other  party  is  .sure  to  u 
the  opening  thus  given  to  it.     And  hence,  of  course,  the  contro 
of  criticism  is  most  effective  where  parties  are  nearly  balance* 
0])inion  seems  to  tell  with  special  force  when  the  question 
between  a  legislative  bo<Iy  passing  bills  or  ordinances,  and  a 
])residont  or  governor,  or  mayor,  vetoing  them,  the  legislature 
reroiiing  whenever  they  think  the  magistrate  has  got  the  people 
Ix'hiud  him.     Even  small  fluctuations  in  a  vote  produce  a  great 
impre.«.sion  on  the  minds  of  politicians. 

The  constancy  or  mutability  of  electoral  bodies  is  a  difficult 
phenomenon  to  explain,  especially  where  secret  voting  prevails^ 
and  a  ihmgerous  one  to  generalize  on.  The  tendency  of  th 
electoral  vote  in  any  constituency  to  shift  from  Tory  to  Whig 
or  Whig  to  Tory,  use<l  in  England  to  be  deemed  to  indica 
the  presence  of  a  corrupt  element.  It  was  a  black  mark  agai 
a  Iwrough.  In  America  it  sometimes  deserves  the  same  inte 
])i*etatian,  for  there  are  corru]>tif)le  tnasses  in  not  a  few  districts. 
But  there  are  also  cases  in  whicli  it  points  to  the  existence  of 
exceptionally  thoughtful  and  unprejudicerl  element  in  the  pop 
lation,  an  element  which  rejects  party  ilictation,  and  seeks 
cast  its  vote  for  the  best  man.  The  average  American  voter 
more  likely  to  consider  himself  attached  to  a  party  than  t 
English,  and  is,  I  think,  less  capricioas,  and  therefore  if  a  transf 
of  votes  from  one  party  to  the  other  does  not  arise  from  somt 
corrupt  influence,  it  betokens  serious  disapproval  on  the  part 
of  the  Rollers.  I-liintuations  are  most  frequent  in  some  of  the 
le^s  sober  and  stt^ady  Western  States,  and  in  some  of  the  most 
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lightened,  such  as  New  York  and  jMuasachusetts.     In  the 
imer  tlie  people  may  be  carried  away  by  a  sudfleii  impulse ; 
the  latter  there  is  a  seetion  wiiich  judges  candidates  more  by 
personal  merits  than  liy  party  professions. 

These  defects  which  may  be  noted  in  the  constitutional 
echanism  for  enabling  public  opinion  to  rule  promptly  and 
sinootlily,  are,  in  a  measure,  envere<i  by  the  exfiertness  of 
Anu'ricans  in  using  all  kinds  of  voluntary  and  private  agencies 
for  the  diffusiou  and  expression  of  opinion.  When*  the  object 
is  to  })romote  some  particular  cause,  associations  are  formed  and 
federated  to  one  another,  funds  are  collected,  the  press  is  set  to 
work,  lectures  are  delivered.  When  the  law  can  profitably  be 
invoketl  (which  is  often  the  ease  in  a  country  guvenu'd  by  con- 
stitutions staniling  above  the  legislature),  counsel  are  retained 
and  suits  instituted,  all  with  the  celerity  and  skill  which  long 
practice  in  such  work  has  given.  If  the  cause  has  a  moral  bear- 
ing, effort-s  are  made  to  enlist  the  religious  or  semi-religious 
magazines,  an<l  the  ministers  of  rehgiou.'  Deputations  proceed 
to  Washington  or  to  the  State  capital,  ami  lay  siege  to  individual 
legislators.  Sometimes  a  distinct  s<'t  of  women's  societies  is 
created,  whose  action  on  and  through  women  is  all  the  more 
powerful  because  tlie  deference  shown  to  the  so-called  weaker 
sex  enables  them  to  tk)  what  would  he  rt'si*nted  in  men.  Once 
in  Iowa,  when  a  tcuiperanee  ticket  was  being  run  at  the  elections, 
parties  of  latlies  gathered  in  front  of  the  polling  booths  and  sang 
hjTTins  all  day  wliile  the  citizens  voted.  Every  one  remembers 
the  "Women's  Whisky  War"  whun,  in  several  Western  States, 
bands  of  women  entere<l  the  drinking  saloons  anti,  by  entreaties 
and  reproaches,  drove  out  the  customers.  In  no  country  has 
any  sentiment  which  touches  a  number  of  persons  so  many  ways 
of  making  itself  felt ;  though,  to  l>e  sure,  when  the  first  antl  chief 
effort  of  every  group  is  to  convince  the  world  that  it  is  strong, 
and  growing  daily  stronger,  great  is  the  dJlFiculty  of  detertniniag 
whether  those  who  are  vocal  are  really  numerous  or  only  noisy. 

For  the  promotion  of  party  opinion  on  the  leading  questions 
that  divide  or  occupy  parties,  there  exist,  of  course,  the  regular 
party  organizations,  whose  complex  and  widely  ranufied  mcchan- 
has  been  described  in  an  earUer  chapter.  Opinion  is.  bow- 
er, the  thing  Tvith  which  this  mechanism  is  at  present  least 

In  Philadelphia,  durinR  a  struRsIe  agaiait  the  City  Bow,  ibu  olersy  were 
to  preach  election  sermoiu. 
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occupied.     Its   mun  objects  are  tho  selection  of  the  party 
cantlititttes  and  the  conduct  of  the  canviiss  at  elections.    Trace^^ 
of  the  other  purpose  remain  in  the  practice  of  adopting,  at  Stat.*^ 
and  national  conventions,  a  platform,  or  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples and  views,  which  is  tiie  electoral  manifesto  of  the  party, 
embodying  the  tenets  which  it  is  supposed  to  live  for.     A  coii-- 
ventiun  is  a  lx)dy  fitted  neither  by  itri  numbers  nor  its  composi- 
uion  for  the  discussion  and  sifting  of  political  doctrines ;   but, 
even  if  it  were  so  fitted,  that  is  not  the  work  to  which  its  masters 
would  set  it.     A  ** platform"  is  invariably  preparetl  by  a  fimaJl 
corninittee,  and  usually  adopted  by  the  general  committee,  na.<i 
by  the  convention,  with  little  change.     Its  tendency  is  neitho-r 
to  define  nor  to  convince,  but  rather  to  attract  and  to  confuse?- 
It  is  a  mixture  of  denunciation,  declamation,  and  conciliatioxx. 
It  reprobates  the  opposite  party  for  their  past  misdc^s,  and 
"views  with  alarm"  their  |)resent  pohcy.     It  repeatn  the  taleof 
the  servict*s  which  the  party  of  those  who  issue  it  has  render&<l 
in  the  past,  is  replete  with  sounding  democratic  generalities,  aci.<l 
attempts  so  to  expand  and  ejcpouud  the  traditioiuil  party  teo&'fcs 
as  to  make  these  include  all  sound  doctrines,  and  deserve  tl^e 
support  of  all  good  citizens.     Seldom  in  recent  years  have  cit!i€?r 
platforms  or  the  process  that  provinces  them  had  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  maturing  and  clarification  of  political  opinion- 
However,  in  such  times  as  that  which  imrnetliately  preceriedtt*^ 
Civil  War,  and  again  in  the  Silver  stru.u;glo  of  1S96,  conventio*^^ 
have  recorded  the  acceptance  of  certain  vital  propositions,  ft''*" 
rejection  of  certain  dangerous  proposals,  by  one  or  other  of  t^'^^' 
great  parties,  anrl  they  may  again  have  to  do  so,  not  to  add  th**^ 
an  imprudent  platform  lays  a  party  open  to  damaging  attac*^^ 
When  any  important  election  comes  off,  the  party  organiza't**^^ 
sends  its  speakers  out  on  stumping  tours,  and  distribute*?    * 
flood  of  campaign  fiterature.     At  other  times  opinion  moves  i^*-  * 
different  plane  from  that  of  party  machinery,  and  is  ecar*^^^^ 
affected  by  it.  . 

One  might  expect  that  in  the  United  States  the  thought^    '' 
the  people  would  he  more  equably  and  uniformly  employed    ^ 
politics  than  in  European  countries.     The  contrary  is  the  c^^ 
Opinion,  no  doubt,  is  always  alive  and  vigilant,  always  in  pro*^^^ 
of  formation,  growth,  and  decay.     But  its  acti\'ity  is  less  c^^^^' 
tinurjus  anfl  sustained  than  in  Europe,  l>ecausG  there  is  a  gre^*-^ 
difference  betw^cen  the  spring-tide  of  a  presidential  camp**^ 
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year  and  the  neap-tides  of  the  three  off  years  than  there  is 
between  one  year  and  anotlier  under  the  European  system  of 
chambers  which  may  be  dissolved  and  ministries  which  may  be 
upeet  at  any  moment.  Excitement  at  one  time  is  succeeded  by 
cximustion  at  another.     America  suffers  from  a  sort  of  intermit- 

I~    teat  fever  —  what  one  may  call  a  quintan  ajijue.     Every  fourth 
year  there  come  t^-rrible  siiakings,  passing  into  the  liot  fit  of  the 
presidential  election;  then  foUows  what  physicians  call   "the 
interval"  ;  then  again  the  fit.     In  Europe  the  persons  who  move 
inthi;  inner  sphere  of  poUtics,  give  imbroken  attention  to  political 
pf(»filenLS.  always  discussingthem  both  among  themselves  and  be- 
fore the  people.     Asthe  corresponding  persons  in  America  are  not 
organized  into  a  class,  and  to  some  extent  not  engaged  in  practical 
politics,  the  work  of  discussion  has  been  left  to  be  done,  in  the 
^■e  "off  years,"  by  the  journalists  and  a  few  of  the  more  active     | 
witl  thoughtful  statesmen,  with  ca^sual  aid  from  such  private 
citiaons  as  may  be  interested.     Now  many  problems  require 
uninterrupted  and  what  may  l)e  called  scientific  or  professional 
*^U(|y.    Foreign  policy  obviously  presents  such  problems.     The 
Wortcomings  of  modern  England  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
*\'<-  been  not  unreasonably  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  while  the 
^ntion  of  her  statesmen  Is  constantly  distracted  from  them  by 
'^estic  8tru©?le3,  her  people  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
their  eyes  abroad  except  when  some  exciting  event,  such 
I    ^  the  Eg>i3tian  troubles  of  1882-5  or  the  Bulgarian  massacre 
^E  ^^76.  forces  them  to  do  so.     Hence  a  State  like  Germany. 
^P^re  a  strong  tlu'one  can  keep  a  strong  minister  in  power  for 
^V^ng  period,  obtains  advantages  which  must  be  credited  not       ' 
^P^Uy  to  the  wisdom  of  the  statesmen,  but  also  to  the  diffi- 
^P'tiod  under  which  their  rivals  in  more  democratic  countries 
*^Ur.    America  has  had  few  occasions  for  gixnng  her  attention 
foreign  affairs,  but  some  of  her  domestic  difficulties  are  such 
**  y^  demand  that  careful  observation  anrl  unbroken  reflection 
^''^><>h  neither  her  executive  magistrates,  nor  hor  legislaturea,  nor 
*^y  lea*ling  class  among  her  people  now  give. 

Those  who  know  the  United  States  and  have  been  struck  by      . 
^^^  quantity  of  what  is  called  politics  there,  may  think  that\/ 
Uua  description  underrates  the  volume  and  energy  of  public 
ntioal  discussion.     I  admit  the  emlless  hubbub,  the  constant 
tions  in  one  dbtrict  or  another,  the  paragraphs  in  the  news- 
^pers  as  to  the  movements  or  intentions  of  this  or  that  ptotoi- 
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nent  man,  the  report<s  of  what  is  doing  in  ConKTe^.  and  in  tb» 
State  legislatures,  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  Courts  in  coo* 
stitutional  questions,  the  rumours  about  new  combinations,  ibf 
revelations  of  RinR  intrigues,  the  criticisnrw  on  appointmenu. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  wtirdi 
spoken,  articles  printed,  telegrams  sent,  anil  acts  perfonnwl, 
less  than  is  needed  is  done  to  form  serious  political  thought 
and  bring  practical  problems  towards  a  solution.  1  once 
elloil  through  Transylvania  with  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  in  a 
wagon,  a  rude,  long,  low  structure  filletl  with  hay. 
roaiis  were  rough  an(i  stony,  the  horses  jangled  their  l"»elU,  thr 
driver  shoutetl  to  the  horses  and  cracked  his  whip,  the  wh* 
clanked,  the  Ixjards  rattled,  we  were  deafened  and  shaken  ui] 
jolted.  We  fancied  ourselves  moving  rapidly  s<j  long  m 
looked  straight  in  front,  but  a  glance  at  the  trees  on  the  roidade 
showed  that  the  speed  was  about  three  miles  an  hour.  Sotlif 
pother  and  din  of  American  poUtics  keep  the  people  awake,  ami 
give  them  a  sense  of  stir  and  motion,  liut  the  machimt  of  goi 
ment  carries  them  slowly  onward.  Fortunat<>ly  they  h^v^ 
need  to  hurry.  It  is  not  so  much  by  or  through  the  machine! 
of  government  as  by  their  own  practical  good  si'nse,  which 
lat^t  Bnds  a  solution  the  i)oliticians  tnay  have  failed  to  find,  tl 
the  American  people  advance.  When  a  European  visit^ff  di 
with  a  company  of  the  best  citizens  in  such  a  city  &s  ChtcAgoof' 
Boston.  ('Iev(*land  or  Baltimore,  he  is  struck  by  the  acuteiwn, 
the  insight,  the  fairness,  with  which  the  condition  and  require- 
ments of  the  country  are  discussed,  the  freedom  from  such  pw- 
aion  or  class  feeling  as  usually  clouds  equally  able  Kuroprtw, 
the  suljstantial  agreement  l:>etween  meml»ers  of  l>oth  the  girat 
parties  as  to  the  reforms  that  are  wanted,  the  patriotism  which 
is  so  proud  of  the  real  greatness  of  the  Union  us  frankly  to  w- 
knowle*ige  its  defects,  the  generous  appreciation  of  all  that  b 
best  in  the  charact^^r  or  political  methods  of  other  nations 
One  fei*!s  what  a  reserve  fund  of  wisdom  and  strength  the  co*m- 
tr>'  has  in  such  men,  who,  so  far  from  being  aristocrats  or  reclusw, 
are  usually  the  persons  whom  their  native  fellow-townsnieii  bw*. 
know  and  most  respect  as  prominent  in  business  and  in  the  pn> 
fci-^iiins.  In  ordinary  times  the  practical  concern  of  such  tnm 
uith  cither  national  or  local  politics  is  no  greater,  poaaibly  Ion* 
than  that  of  the  leaders  of  business  in  an  Englisli  town  towardi 
its  muiucipal  affairs.     But  when  there  comes  an  uprising  aftioil 
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lhelx)sses,  it  is  these  men  who  are  (.'tiJleti  upon  to  j^ut  tlieuisclves 
at  the  head  of  it ;  or  when  a  question  like  that  of  civil  service  re- 
fonn  has  been  before  the  nation  for  some  time,  it  is  their  opinion 
^ch  strikes  the  keynote  for  that  of  their  city  or  district,  and 
W'hich  shames  or  alarms  the  professional  politicians.     Men  of  the 
same  type,  though  individually  less  conspicuous  than  those 
whom  I  take  as  examples,  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the_smaller 
towns,  especially  in  ^•hf^  pfl.gtj>rn  ^md  Middle  States,  and  as  time 
<S^  on  tneir  influence  grows.  .  Much  of  the  value  of  this  most 
educated  and  reflective  class  in  America  consists  in  their  being 
DO  longer  blindly  attached  to  their  party,  because  more  alive  to 
tile  principles  for  which  parties  ought  to  exist.    They  may  be 
numerically  a  small  minority  of  the  voters,  but  as  in  many 
States  the  two  regular  parties  command  a  nearly  equal  normal 
voting  strength,  a  small  section  detached  from  either  party  can 
turn  an  election  by  throwing  its  vote  for  the  candidate,  to  which- 
ever party  he  belongs,  whom  it  thinks  capable  and  honest. 
Thus  an  independent  group  wields  a  power  altogether  dispro- 
portionate to  its  numbers,  and  by  a  sort  of  side  wind  cannot  only 
make  its  hostility  feared,  but  secure  a  wider  currency  for  its 
opinions.    What  opinion  chiefly  needs  in  America  in  order  to\ 
control  the  politicians  is  not  so  much  men  of  leisure,  for  men  of] 
leisure  may  be  dilettantes  and  may  lack  a  grip  of  realities,  but 
a  more  sustained  activity  on  the  part  of  the  men  of  vigorously ' 
independent  minds,  a  more  sedulous  effort  on  their  part  to  impress 
their  views  upon  the  masses,  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
ordinary  well-meaning  but  often  inattentive  citizens  to  prefer 
the  realities  of  good  administration  to  outworn  party  cries. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV 


THE  TYRANNY  OF  THE  MAJORITT 


The  expression  "tyranny  of  the  majority"  is  commonly  tun! 
to  denote  any  aliuse  by  the  majority  of  tlie  powers  wliich  thpy 
enjoy,  in  free  countries  under  and  through  the  law.  and  in  all 
countries  outside  the  law.  Such  abuHo  will  not  \m*  tyrannoiu 
in  the  sense  of  being  illeRal,  us  men  called  a  usurper  like  Dion}**® 
of  Syracuse  or  Louis  Napoleon  in  France  a  tyrant,  for  in 
countries  whatever  the  majority  chooses  to  do  in  the  prc«cril 
constitutional  way  will  be  legal.  It  ^nll  be  tyrannous  in 
sense  of  the  lines 

'*0  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  slreusth,  but  it  is  tynumous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant.** 

That  is  to  say,  tyranny  consists  in  the  wanton  or  inequi 
use  of  strength  by  the  stronger,  in  the  use  of  it  to  do 
which  one  equal  would  not  attempt  against  another.     A  majoril 
18  tyrannical  when  it  decides   without   hearing  the  minoril 
when  it  suppres^ses  fair  and  temperate  criticism  on  lis  own 
when  it  insists  on  restraining  men  in  matters  where  mtnuat 
not  retjuired  by  the  common  interest,   -vhcn  it  fi>r<Ts  u 
contribute  money  to  objects  which  they  disapprove  and 
the  common  interest  does  not  demand,  when  it  subjects  tfli 
penalties  persons  who  disagree  from  it  in  matters  not  vital 
the  common  welfare.     The  element  of  t^Tanny  lies  in  the 
tonness  of  the  act,  a  wantonness  springing  from  the  tnsolet 
which  seasc  of  overwhelming  power  breeds,  or  in  the  fact  that 
is  a  niisasc  for  one  purpose  of  authority  granted  for  and 
It  consists  not  in  the  form  of  the  act,  which  may  be 
legal,  but  in  the  spirit  and  temper  it  reveals,  and  in  the  xt^ 
of  injustice  and  oppression  which  it  evokes  in  I  he  minority. 
Philiwophera  have  long  since  perceived  that  the  same 
dencies  to  a  wanton  or  unjust  abuse  of  power  which  exki  )b| 
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despot  or  a  ruling  oligarchy  may  be  expected  in  a  democracy 
from  the  ruling  majority,  because  they  are  tendencies  incidental 
to  human  nature.*  The  danger  was  felt  and  feared  by  the 
sages  of  1787,  and  a  passage  in  the  Federalist  (No.  L.)  dwells 
on  the  safeguards  which  the  great  size  of  a  Federal  republic, 
»ad  the  diverse  elements  of  which  it  nill  be  composed,  oflfer 
against  the  tendency  of  a  majority  to  oppress  a  minority. 

Since  Tocqueville  dilated  u]Kjn  tliis  as  the  capital  fault  of  the 
American  government  and  people,  Europeans,  already  prepared 
to  expect  to  find  the  t>Tanny  of  the  majority  a  characteristic 
'in  of  democratic  nations,  have  l>een  accifitomed  to  think  of  the 
luit^l  States  as  tlisgraced  by  it,  ami  on  the  strength  of  this 
"instance  have  predictetl  it  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  growth 
^  democra<:y  in  the  Old  World.  It  is  therefore  worth  while 
^  inquire  what  foundation  exists  for  the  reproach  as  addressed 
the  Americans  of  to-<lay. 

We  may  look  for  signs  of  this  tyranny  in  three  quarters  — 
first,  in  the  legislation  of  Congress ;  Becond,  in  the  consti- 
tutions and  statutes  of  the  States;  third,  in  the  action  of 
pviblic  opinion  and  sentiment  outride  the  sphere  of  law. 

Tlip  Federal  Constitution,   which  has  not  only  limited  the 
porrix'tence  of  C*ongress,  i>ut  hedged  it  round  witli  many  posi- 
tive ppohibitionSt  has  closed  some  of  the  avenues  by  which  a 
^ajorily  raiglit  proci^ed  to  abuse  its  powers.     Freedom  of  speech, 
Jdom  of  roIiKiou,   opi^jrtunities  for  debate,   are  all   amply 
^urt'd.     The  power  of  taxation,  and  that  of  regulating  com- 
^Pnre,  might  conceivably  be  use*!  to  oppress  certain  classes  of 
-fsona,  as,  for  instance,  if  a  prohilutory  duty  were  to  be  laid 
Certain  articles  which  a  minority  desired  and  the  majority  con- 
''nriod  the  use  of.     But  nothing  of  the  sort-  lias  been  attempted, 
h^t^rver  may  Ix;  thought  of  the  expediency  of  tlie  present 
iff,  which,  no  doubt,  favours  one  chtss,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
*press  any  clas.s.      In  its  pcjlitical  action,   as,  for  instance, 
'^uriug  the  struggle  over  slavery,  when  for  a  while  it  refused 
^ '■^eive  AlKiIitionist  petitions,  and  even  tried  to  prevent  the 
"Wisraiasion  by  mail  of  Abolitionist  matter,  and  again  during 
'd  after  the  war  in  some  of  its  reconstruction  meat^ures,  the 

_       The  compurisoD  of  the  majority  to  an  absolute  iiutnarch  is  «s  old  bs  Ari«- 

|wtli\     »iiiFopj(Of  CI  fl^MOt  ylftrai    {Polil.    iv.    4.    26)  :    Qr-wtp  rvp^vvi^  t<?  A^mv 

XMf6wi.Hn  yl>jui.  ii.   12.  4).      In  the  Greek  diie«.  where  the  reapoct  for  law 

^  wwilc  a  Inumphant  parly  rrw^ucnlly  overrodr  the  law,  iust  as  the  t>Tantji 
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majority,  under  the  pressure  of  excitement,  exercUcd  Ua  {jO*« 
harslily  and  ununsely.  But  such  political  nelion  ia  Utirdlf  \bt 
kind  of  action  to  which  the  charge  we  are  examining  applies 

In  the  States,  a  majority  of  the  citizens  may  act  either  iDitrtJy 
in  enacting  (or  amending)  a  constitution,  or  through  tbiif 
legislature  by  passing  statutes.  We  might  expt*ct  to  fed 
instances  of  abuse  of  ix)wer  more  in  the  former  tlmn  in  the  latirr 
claHs  of  ca8e8,  because,  though  the  legislature  is  habitually  aod 
the  people  of  the  State  only  intermittently  active,  the  U^i^latura 
have  now  been  surrounded  by  a  host  of  constitutional  limitatiow 
which  a  tyrannical  majority  would  need  some  skill  to  cvalt 
However,  one  discovers  wonderfully  little  in  the  State  Coutflitu- 
tions  now  in  force  of  which  a  minority  can  eoni])lain.  Tboe 
instruments  contain  a  great  deal  of  ordinary  law  and  wi 
istrative  law.  If  the  tendency  to  abase  legislative  ^n>y- 
injury  of  any  class  were  general,  instances  of  it  could  n 
appear.  One  does  not  fiml  them.  There  are  some  I'Tom 
strictly  regulating  cor|>orations,  and  esix'cially  nilf  '- 
banks,  which  may  |x*rhai>s  Ik?  unwise,  and  which  in  In 
modes  of  using  capital  apply  rather  to  the  rich  than  to  lli-  ni. --  - 
But  such  provisions  cannot  be  called  wanton  or  opp^-»^ivl 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  ordinary  statutes  i»f  '• 
States,  so  far  as  I  have  l>een  able  to  ascertain  their  charnri*r 
They  can  rarely  be  used  to  repress  opinion  or  its  expressiou 
Iwcause  the  Stale  Constitutions  contain  ample  gtiarant 
free  speech,  a  free  press,  and  the  right  of  pul)lic  meeting, 
the  same  reason,  they  cannot  encroach  on  the  pt^rsonal  li 
of  the  citizen,  nor  on  the  full  cnjo\Tnent  of  private  '^  - 
la  all  such  fundamentals  the  majority  has  prudenth 
possible  abuse  of  its  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  K-gi 

When  we  come  to  minor  matters,  we  are  met  by  the  di 
of  determining  what  is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  legislative 
ity.  Nowhere  are  men  agn^d  an  to  the  limits  of  st^te  in' 
ference.  Some  few  think  that  luw  ought  not  to  restrict  the 
of  intoxicants  at  all ;  many  more  that  it  ought  not  to 
procuring  of  them,  for  purpoat^  of  pleasure,  difficult  or  ira 
Others  hold  that  the  common  welfare  justifies  prohibit 
Sortie  deem  it  unjust  to  tax  a  man,  and  rspecially  an  unmarri 
man.  for  the  8upix)rt  of  public  schools,  or  ut  any  rate  of  imh' 
sch(^)ls  other  than  elementar\'.  To  most  Roman  Catholic* 
beetns  unjust  to  refuse  denominational  schools  a  nhart 
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iiiiIh  niisi.'(I  by  tjixin^;;,  among  other  citizeas,  those  who  hold 
t  *4  duly  to  seiui  their  children  to  schools  in  wliich  their  own 
faith  is  inculcated.  iSonie  think  a  law  tyrannical  which  forbids 
a  nian  to  exclude  others  from  ground  which  he  keeps  waste  and 
Imutto,  while  others  hlame  the  law  which  permits  a  man  t«  reserve, 
a.^lhcy  lhinl%,  tyrannically,  large  tracts  of  country  for  his  own 
persnnal  enjoyment.  So  any  form  of  state  estal)hshriicnt  or  en- 
d()W7nent  of  a  particular  creed  or  religions  body  will  Ijy  some  be 
ilwmed  an  abuse,  Uy  others  a  wise  and  proper  use  of  state 
authority.  Rememl>ering  such  dilTerenees  of  oj)inion,  all  I  can 
^ay  is  that  even  thoHC  who  take  the  narrower  view  of  state 
nuictions  will  hn<i  littlr  to  censure  in  the  legislation  of  American 
i^trttcs.  They  may  blame  the  restrii'tion  or  prohiltition  of  the 
«ili'ijf  iatoxicants.  They  may  think  that  the  so-called  "moral 
legislation"  for  securing  the  purity  of  literature,  and  for  protcct- 
'Qg  llio  yoimg  agaiast  cigarettes  and  other  temptations,  attempts 
^'winuch.  They  may  ciuestion  the  expedi(*ncy  of  the  Iegisla1i(m 
■"t<*mlrd  for  the  Iienefit  of  working  men.  Rut  there  are  few  of 
'[i'>ic  provisions  which  can  be  called  liarsh  or  tyrannical,  which 
"isplay  a  spirit  that  ignores  or  tramples  on  the  feelings  or  rights 
i*^  a  minority.  The  least  defensible  statutes  arc  perhaps  those 
*JJrh  C'ldifoniia  has  aimed  at  the  Chim^e  (who  are  not  technically 
^  'ninority  since  they  are  not  citizens  at  all),  and  those  by  wliich 
'■^•inc  Southern  States  have  endeavotired  to  accentuate  the  sepa- 
fatioD  U^tween  whites  anil  negroes,  forbidding  them  to  be  taught 
"^  tlio  same  schools  or  colleges  or  to  travel  in  the  same  cars. 

^V>  coine  now  to  tlie  thinl  way  in  which  a  majority  may 
^>Tamiize,  i.e.  by  the  imposition  of  purely  social  penalties,  from 
niepf  disapproval  up  to  insult,  injury,  and  boycotting.  The 
^cati-sl,  of  Athenian  statesmen  claimed  for  his  coimtrymc^n  that 
Ihey  set  an  j?xample  to  the  rest  of  (Ireeee  in  that  enlighleiieil 
^leratinn  which  does  not  even  visit  with  black  looks  those 
,  ^10  hold  un|)opular  opinions,  or  venture  in  anywise  to  dilTer 
from  the  prevailing  sentiment.  Such  enlightenment  is  <loubtles3 
'^t^  of  the  latest  fruits  and  crowns  of  a  high  civiUzation,  and  all 
y*i"  mure  to  Ih'  adrnirefl  when  it  is  not  the  result  of  indifference, 
'^t  coexists  nith  energetic  action  in  the  field  of  politics  or  religion 
or  soeial  reform. 

"  social  jXTsei'ution  exists  in  the  America  of  to-day,  it  is 
^^^y  in  a  few  dark  comers.  One  may  travel  all  over  the  North 
^  W«st,  mingling  with  all  classes  and  reading  the  newspapers, 
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vrithout  hearing  of  it.  As  rcspocts  religion,  so  long  as  one  6m 
not  openly  affront  the  foelinga  of  one's  ueighlx)urs,  one  majmi 
what  one  likes,  and  go  or  not  go  to  church.  Doubtless  m  man 
and  still  more  a  woman,  may  be  b<»tter  thought  of,  esfx^ciallyiiit 
(•ountr>'  piace  or  small  town,  for  being  a  church  memljer  and 
Sunday-school  teacher.  But  no  one  HUfTers  in  roiud,  Ixxly,  «f 
eistate  for  simply  holding  aloof  from  a  religious  or  any  otlM 
voluntary  a.s8oeiation.  He  would  be  more  likely  to  suffer  m  an 
English  village.  Even  in  the  South,  where  a  slrintcr  stanrfinl 
of  ortJiodoxy  is  maintained  among  the  ProteKtant  clergj*  tiiau  m 
the  North  or  West-,  a  layman  may  think  as  he  plea-nrs.  It  i«  \y 
same  as  regardH  sfjcial  quef^tioiiH,  and  of  course  as  reganU  pfd 
To  boycott  a  man  for  his  politics,  or  evcti  to  disconragi*  hi^ 
in  the  way  not  uncommon  in  parts  of  rural  England  and  Ir*!: 
wouhl  excite  indignation  in  America  ;  us  the  attempts  of  »ttfue 
lal>our  organiKatioim  to  Iwycott  firuLs  r«'.sisting  Htrikefl  hirt 
aroused  strong  displea^^ure.  If  in  the  iSouth  a  man  tonk  to 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  negroes  and  organi?:ing  them  in  da**, 
or  if  in  the  far  West  a  man  made  himself  the  champion  of  thip 
Indians,  he  might  find  his  life  become  unpleasant,  tl 
hears  httle  of  recent  instances  of  the  kind.  In  any  p 
country  he  who  sliould  use  his  rights  of  property  in  a  hard 
unncighlM)urly  way,  who,  for  in.stance,  should  refuse  all 
to  a  waterfall  or  a  U^autiful  ]K>int  of  view,  would  \h.*  rrprol* 
and  sent  to  C>)ventry.  I  know  of  nr)  such  cafirs ;  perhaps  the 
fear  of  general  disapproval  prevents  their  arising. 

In  saying  that  there  is  no  social  pereecution.  I  rlo  not  drny 
that  in  some  plaws,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  smaller 
the  West,  there  may  sometimes  have  Ih'cu  Uw  little 
for  difference  of  tastes  and  pursuits,  too  much  disposition  1 
cxp<»ct  ever>' family  to  conform  to  thcsamestandard  of  prt»prift 
and  ftjilow  the  same  habits  of  life.  A  person  a^'ting.  hownt* 
imioccntly,  without  regard  t-o  the  beliefs  and  prejudic*-*  of  hi> 
nciglibours  might  U'  talketl  alKxit.and  |>erhaps  l<M>kcd  a^tkamv 
tipon.  Many  a  rnan  used  to  the  variety  of  Ijondon  or  WashiniJ- 
ton  would  feel  the  monotony  of  Western  life,  and  the  imiforro»|>- 
plicationof  its  standards,  irksome  and  even  galling.  But.wfv 
as  I  could  ascertain,  he  would  have  nothing  specific  to  cfirnplitt 
of.  And  these  Western  towns  lu'come  every  day  more  like  thi 
cities  of  the  East.  Takitig  the  country  all  in  all.  it  is  hi 
imagine  more  complete  liberty  than  individuals  and  groups 
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thhcr  to  express  and  propagate  thoir  views,  or  to  act  as  they 
plea.w  within  the  limilw  of  the  law,  limits  which,  except  as  re- 
gurds  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  are  drawn  as  widely  as  in  Western 

In  the  earlier,  half  of  last  century  it  was  very  different     Con- 
gresBwae  then  as  now  debarred  from  oppressive  legislation.     But- 
iafiotne  Northern  states  the  legislatures  were  not  slow  to  deal 
[J^KBhly  with  persong  or  societies  who  ran  counter  to  the  domi- 
sentiment.     The  persecution  by  the  legislature  of  Con- 
necticut, as  well  OS  by  her  own  townsfolk,  of  Miss  Prudence 
CrandalJ,  a  benevolent  Quakeress  who  ha<I  opened  a  school  for 
negro  rhildren,  is  a  well-rem^'mbered  instance.     A  good  many 
rigidly  Puritanic  statutes  stood  unrej^ealetl  in  New  England, 
though  not  always  put  in  force  against  the  transgressor.     In 
the  Slave  States  laws  of  the  utmost  severity  punished  whoso- 
^^<?r  should  by  woni  or  act  assail  the  "peculiar  institution." 
Even  more  tyrannical  than  the  laws  was  the  sentiment  of  the 
''^•aacfi.    In  Boston  a  mob;  a  wellKlressed  mob.  largely  com- 
P^^^od  of  the  richer  sort  of  people,  hunted  Garrison  for  his  life 
|»Qroijgh  the  streets  Itecause  he  was  printing  an  Abolitionist 
■Joiirnal :  a  mob  in  Illinois  shot  Plhjah  Lovejoy  for  the  same 
^*^ace ;  and  as  late  as  1844  another  Illinois  crowd  killed  Joseph 
ith,  the  Mormon  prophet,  who,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
honesty  or  his  doctrines,  was  as  much  entitknl  to  the  protect 
"on  of  the  laws  ba  any  other  citizen.     In  the  South,  as  every 
f*^^  knows,  there  was  a  reign  of  terror  as  regards  slaverv.     Any 
^*5  suspected  of  Abolitionism  might  think  himself  lucky  if  he 
^**^^pcd  with  tar  and  feathers,  and  was  not  shot  or  (logged  almost 
i;*^  *l«»ath.     This  extrenie  sensitiveness  was  of  course  confined  to  a 
•^^   burning  (juestions ;   but  the  habit    of   repressing  by   law 
^^  "Without  law  obnoxious  opinions  was  likeh'  to  spread,  and  did 
^'^*'*^ad.  at  least  in  the  South,  to  other  matters  also.     As  regards 
^notigiit  and  opinion  generally  over  the  Union,  Tocqueville  de- 
'es:  — 

-Tg  ne  eonnais  pas  de  paysoD  il  ^^g^lo,  en  g<5ntfral,  moins  d*ind6pen- 

^*i^X'  d'psprit  ot  do  v6riLahlo  lihf»rt^  do  discussion  quVn  AmeriqUB.     La 

•J*  »rit«S  trace  un  eercle  formidable  aulour  dt*  la  pens^.     An  dedans  de 

imite*.  I'^rivain  o«t  Ubro,  mais  malheiir  a  lui  b'iI  oae  en  sortir  I     Ce 

^'^t  [tiiK  qu'il  ait  &,  craindre  un  auto-da-f6,  mais  il  est  en  bulLe  &  des 

'KoAu  do  tout  genre  et  h  dos  persecutions  de  lous  les  jours.     La  eurriire 

'Utiquo  tui  est  rerm4« :  il  a  offens^  la  seule  puissance  qui  ait  la  faculty 

^'ouvrir.    On  lui  refuse  tout»  jusqu'i  la  gloire."  —  Vol.  ii.  oh.  7. 
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He  ascribes  not  only  the  want  of  great  statesmen,  but  the  tor 
IpvpI  of  literature,  learning,  and  thought,  to  this  total 
of  intellectual  freedom. 

It  is  hard  for  any  one  who  knows  the  Northern  State  mm 
to  believe  that  this  can  have  Ijeen  a  just  de«cription  of  tM 
so  lately  as  1832.     One  is  tempted  to  think  that  Tocque.  i 
somewhat  pessimistic  friends  in  New  England,  mortifi**!  I'>  '■-■ 
poverty  of  intelkctual  production  around  them,  may  hav.  >'x>z- 
gerate<i  the  repressive  tendencies  in  which  ihoy  found  iht  lu^- 
of  that  poverty.    Wc  can  now  see  that  the  explanation  was » n 
neous.    Freedom  does  not  necessarily  increase  fertility.    A.-^  ti,- 
erred  in  their  diagnosis,  they  may  have  erred  in  their  obsen 
of  the  symptoms. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  description  was  a  just  ocr, 
how  are  we  to  explain  the  change  to  the  absolute  fretHjocn  an<l 
tolerance  of  to-<lay,  when  every  man  may  sit  imdi-r  Iiis  own  vior 
and  fig-tree  and  say  ami  do  (provided  he  drink  not  the  juice  o( 
that  vine)  what  he  pleases,  none  making  him  afraid  ? 

One  may  suspect  that  Tocqueville,  struck  by  the  enonuixt* 
power  of  general  opinion,  attributed  too  much  of  the  submU-iv* 
ness  which  he  observed  to  the  active  coercion  of  the  majuntv, 
and  too  little  to  that  tendency  of  the  minority  to  acqui^^wreni** 
which  will  l>e  discussed  in  the  next  succeeding  cliapter.  *ScUinf 
this  aside,  however,  and  assuming  that  the  majority  did  in  tboM 
days  really  tyrannize,  several  causes  may  Im?  assignee!  for  tU 
having  ceased  to  do  so.  One  is  the  ai>sence  of  \noient  paaskiioL 
Slavery,  the  chief  source  of  ferocity,  was  to  the  lifaTini  nur 
of  the  South  a  matter  of  life  or  death  ;  Abolitionism  seesnud 
many  in  the  North  a  disloyal  heresy,  the  necessary  parent 
disunion.  Since  the  Civil  War  there  has  l)een  no  crisis 
lated  to  tempt  majorities  to  abuse  their  legal  powers.  Fartisil^ 
ship  has  for  years  past  been  more  intense  in  Great  BritaiD  — 
not  to  say  Ireland  —  and  France  than  in  America.  Whffti 
Tocqueville  saw  the  United  States,  the  democratic  spirit  was 
the  heyday  of  its  youtliful  strength,  flushed  with  H?lf-f' 
intoxicated  with  the  exuberance  of  its  own  freinlom. 
generation  of  statesmen  whose  authority  ha<t  restraitifd 
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masses,  had  just  quitteii  the  stage. 


anarchic  te:j 
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Jefferson    had    Iwrne    fruit.     Administration    ami    I 
hitlierto  left  to  the  educates!  classes,  ha<i  been  8ri/(.*i|  l>y  th 
hantis  of  men  of  low  social  position  and  scantv  kno^ 
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A  reign  of  brutality  and  violence  had  set  in  over  large  re^ons  of 

the  country.     Neither  literature  nor  the  universities  exexcised 

4s  yet  any  sensible  power.     The  masses  were  so  persuaded  of 

tfceir  iminenfie  superiority  to  all  other  peoples,  past  as  well  aa 

pfpseat,  that  they  would  listten  to  nothing  but  flattery,  and  their 

intolerance  spread  from  politics  into  every  other  sphere.     Our 

Euroi)ean  philosopher  may  therefore  have  been  correct  in  his 

rfeacription  of  tlie  facts  as  he  saw  them :  he  erred  in  supposing 

them  essential  to  a  democratic  government.     As  the  nation 

gre^v,  it  purged  away  these  faults  of  youth  and  inexperience ; 

tlii5  stem  disci|5line  of  the  Civil  War  taught  it  sobriety,  and  in 

gi\"ing  it  something  to  be  really  proud  of,  cleared  away  the  fumes 

of  8<^^?  if  conceit. 

Tlie  years  which  have  passed  since  the  war  have  been  years 

|of  inunensely  extended  and  popularized  culture  and  enlighten- 

^^xit.    Bigotry  in  religion  and  in   ever>-thing  else  has    been 

broken  down.     The  old  landmarks  have  been  removed  :  the 

hah>it^  and  methods  of  free  inquiry,  if  not  generally  practised, 

Qave  at  least  become  superficially  familiar ;  the  "latest  results," 

I>eople  call  them,  of  European  thought  have  lK*en  iirought  to 

*^    knowk-flge  of  the  native  Americans  more  fully  than  to  the 

^*^»ses  of  Europe.     At  the  same  time,  as  all  religious  and  socio- 

"^^ij^ous  fjucstions,  except  those  which  relate  to  education,  are 

^"^irely  disjoined  from  politics  and  the  State,  neither  those  who 

nd  by  the  old  \iews,  nor  those  who  embrace  the  new,  carry  that 

'"^-tiemess  into  their  controversies  which  is  natural  in  countries 

^Ocre  religious  questions  are  also  party  questions,  where  the 

I'lot-gy  ^p  g^  privileged  and  salaried  order,  where  the  throne  is 

/*^lci  bound  to  defend  the  altar,  and  the  workman  is  taught  to 

^^l^ieve  that  both  are  leagued  against  him.     The  influence  of 


tb 


^^se  causes  will,  it  may  be  pre<Iicted^  be  permanent.     Should 


^'^■^sion  again  invade  politics,  or  should  the  majority  become 

S^^lvinced  that  its  interests  will  l>e  secured  by  overtaxing  the 

.^^^,  one  can  imagine  the  tendency  of  fifty  years  ago  reappear- 

*^^  in  new  forms.     But  in  no  in^aginable  future  is  there  likely 

be  any  attempt  to  depress  either  by  law  or  by  opinion  the 

'*>e  exercise  and  expression  of  si>cculative  thought  on  morals, 

^*i  religion,  and  indeed  on  every  matter  not  within  the  immediate 

^Unge  of  politics. 

If  the  alwve  account  be  correct,  the  tyranny  of  the  majority     , 
^  no  longer  a  blemish  on  the  American  system,  and  the  ch&t^oA  ^ 
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brought  agaiost  democracy  from  the  supposed  example 
America  are  groundless.  As  tyranny  is  one  of  thoee  nrih 
which  tends  to  perpetuate  itself,  those  who  had  hern  opprcEsed 
revenging  themselves  by  becoming  oppressors  in  their  turn. 
the  fact  that  a  danger  ont-o  dreafleil  has  now  disappeared  is  do 
small  evidence  of  the  recuperative  forces  of  the  Amfrinc 
government,  and  the  healthy  tone  of  the  American  people. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV 

THE   FATALISM   OF  THE   MULTITUDB 

3  feature  of  thought  and  sentiment  in  the  United  States 
special  examination  because  it  has  been  by  most  observ- 
either  ignored  or  confountle<i  with  a  phenomenon  which  is 
at  bottom  quite  different.  This  is  a  fatalistic  attitude  of  mind, 
which,  since  it  disposes  men  to  acquiesce  ii\  the  rule  of  num- 
bers, has  be<'n,  when  pcrccive<i,  attributed  to  or  identified  with 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Tyramiy  of  the  Majority.  The  ten- 
dency to  fatalism  is  never  far  from  mankind.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  solutions  of  the  riddle  of  the  narth  propounded  by  meta- 
physics. It  is  one  of  the  la,'^t  prtipounded  l>y  Rcience.  It  has 
at  all  times  fonned  the  background  to  religions.  No  race  is 
naturally  less  disposed  to  a  fatalistic  view  of  things  than  is  the 
Anglo-American,  with  its  restless  self-reliant  energy, 

Nil  actum  reputans  dum  quid  restaret  ageadura, 

its  slender  taste  for  introspection  or  meditation.    Nevertheless, 
even  in  this  people  the  conditions  of  life  and  politirs  have  bred 

^a  sentiment  or  tendency  which  seems  best  described  by  the 

^hame  of  fatalism. 

In  small  and  rude  communities,  every  free  man,  or  at  least 
every  head  of  a  household,  feels  his  own  si^ificanceaud  roal- 

KtBcs  his  owii  indepcndcnc(\     He  relies  on  himself,  he  is  little 

"nterfcred  with  by  noighlxvurs  or  rulers.'  His  will  and  his 
action  count  for  something  in  tjie  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
community  he  belongs  to,  yet  cormnon  affairs  are  few  (*oin- 
pared  to  those  in  whicji  he  must  dc]>etid  on  his  o\vn  exertions. 
The   most    strikiug  pirture«   of   individualism   that    literature 

■has  preserved  for  us  are  those  of  tl\e  Homeric  heroes,  and  of 
the  even  more  terrible  and  self-reliant  warriors  of  the  Norse 

>  The  kind  of  aclf-relinnt  attitude  I  am  sockinR  to  dcsrribe  is  quite  n  different 
tiling  from  the  fluppoftixl  "stBt^*  of  natun""  in  which  a  man  has  no  legal  rela* 
tiooB  with  hi*  fellnwH.  It  nin.s  rxist  (as  in  early  Rome)  among  the  inembeni 
vt  m  oomtnuiiity  rlod^rly  united  by  Icfrnl  ttos- 
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titiigu^,  men  like  Ragiiar  Loilbrog  and  Egil  son  of  Skfllb^BL 
who  did  not  regarci  even  tlu'  gods,  but  trusU'd  tlioir  own  mifdil 
and  main.  Itt  inortr  drvfloptMi  statiw  of  socit»ty  or^aniKti  ud 
an  oligarchic  basis,  such  as  wore  the  feudal  kiiigdonnn  of  ihr 
Middle  Age.s,  or  in  Sitcially  ari.stocratic  countririn  sm-h  as  murt 
parts  of  Kupopf*  havt^  rcnminwl  down  to  nur  o\\i\  tiiiu\  thettu& 
of  the  iH*oplo  arc  no  doubt  in  a  doptMulcnl  cuiKhtion,  but  ruh 
person  lierives  a  ct'rtain  sense  of  personal  consetiuencc*  from  the 
strength  of  his  group  and  of  the  person  or  family  at  Utr  brwl 
of  it.  Moreover,  the  upper  class,  being  the  class  which  thinl»> 
and  writes,  as  well  as  leails  in  action,  impresses  its  own  t)i' 
upon  the  character  of  the  wliole  nation,  ami  that  tj7>e  ij«  >v.\\ 
individualistic,  with  a  strong  consciousness  of  personal  fn«e  will. 
and  a  tendency  for  each  man,  if  not  to  think  for  hiinsi^f,  ftt 
least  to  value  and  to  n*ly  on  his  own  opinion. 

Let  us  suppose.  Iiowevor,  that  the  aristocratie  stnictufv  of 
society  has  l>een  dissolved,  that  the  old  grotips  have  disap- 
peared, that  men  have  come  to  feel  theinselvt^s  niejnlx^TS  ntha 
of  the  nation  than  of  classes,  or  familii^,  or  communities  wiihiQ| 
the  nation,  that  a  levelling  procc-ss  has  d(y?troyisi  the 
deney  X)f  birth  and  rank,  that  large  Iandi*d  estates  no  U 
exist,  that  many  persons  in  what  was  previously  the  huniU 
class  have  acquired  possession  of  jiroperty,  that  knowh 
is  easily  accessible  and  the  power  of  using  it  no  longer  *'nnfin( 
to  the  few.  Under  such  conditions  of  social  equality  the  habit 
of  intellectual  command  and  individual  self-confidence  will  ban 
vanished  from  the  leading  class,  which  creates  the  type 
national  character,  and  will  e.vist  nowhere  in  the  nation. 

Let  ua  suppose,  further,  that  political  equality  has 
hand  in  hand  with  the  levelling  dfrnn  of  social  ejnineni 
Every  citizen  enjoys  the  same  right  of  electing  the  rcpi 
tatives  and  officials,  the  same  right  of  himself  becoming  a 
resentative  or  an  official.  Every  one  is  equally  ^'onc^'-med  H 
the  conduct  of  public  afTairs,  ai»d  since  no  man's  opinion,  Imii 
ever  great  his  superiority  in  wealth,  knowlerlge,  or  fiei 
capacity,  is  legally  entitled  to  any  more  weiglit  tlian  niiotlifr* 
no  man  is  entitled  to  sot  special  value  on  his  own  opinii 
or  to  exj^ort  others  to  defer  to  it ;  for  pretensions  t<»  nuth<»ri1 
will  be  promptly  resenti-d.  All  di.si>utes  are  referred  to  tl 
determination  of  the  majority,  there  lieing  no  legal  <iistin( 
tion  between   the  naturally  strong  and   natundly   we^ik. 
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een  the  rich  aiul  thr  p<x>r,  brtween  the  wise  and  the  fool- 
In  such  a  Rtate  of  things  the  atrong  man's  sclf-confideneo 

d  sense  of  individual  force  will  inevitably  have  been  lowered, 

cause  he  will  feel  that  he  is  only  one  of  many,  that  his  vote 
or  voice  counts  for  no  more  tlian  that  of  his  neiglihour,  that 
he  can  prevail,  if  at  all,  only    liy    keeping  himself  on  a  level 

th  his  neighlKiiir  and  recognizing  the  latter's  personality  as 

ing  every  whit  equal  to  liis  own. 

Suppose,  further,  that  all  this  takes  place  in  an  enormously 
argc  and  populous  coimtrj',  where  the  governing  voters  are 

unted  by  so  many  milliona  thai  each  individual  feels  himself 
a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean,  the  influence  which  he  can  exert 
privately,  whether  bj'  hif*  personal  sifts  or  by  his  wealth,  being 
confined  to  the  small  circle  of  his  town  or  nei(i;hbourhood.  On 
all  aides  there  stretches  round  him  an  illimitable  horizon;  and 
beneatJi  the  blue  vault  which  meets  that  horizon  there  is  every- 
where the  same  busy  multitude  with  its  clamour  of  mingled 
voices  which  he  hears  close  by.  In  this  multitude  his  o\ni 
being  seems  lost.  He  has  the  sense  of  insignlBcance  which 
overwhelms  us  when  at  night  we  survey  the  host  of  heaven, 
and  know  that  from  even  the  nearest  fixed  star  this  placet  of 
ours  is  invisible. 

In   such    a   country,    where  complete  political    equality  is 

rengthened  and  perfected  by  complete  social  equality,  whore 

he   will   of  the   majority   is   absohite,   unquestioned,   always 

invoked   to  decide   every  question,   and  where  the   numbers 

hich  decide  are  so  vast  that  one  comes  to  regard  them  as  one 

gards  the  largely  working  forces  of  nature,  we  may  expect  to 

d  certain  feelings  and  beliefs  dojninant  in  the  minds  of  men. 

One  of  these  is  that  the  majority  must  prevail.     All  free 

vemment  rests  on  this  belief,  for  there  is  no  other  way  of 
orking  free  government.     To  obey  the  majority  is,  therefore, 

th  a  necessity  and  a  duty,  a  duty  because  the  alternative 
would  be  ruin  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws. 

kOut  of  this  dogma  there  grows  up  another  which  is  less  dis- 
ictly  admitted,  and  indeed  held  rather  implicitly  than  con- 
iously,  that  the  majority  is  right.  .\iul  out  of  both  of  tlie.se 
ere  grows  again  the  feeling,  still  less  consciously  held,  but 
not  less  tndy  operative,  that  it  is  vain  to  oppose  or  censure 
the  majority. 
It  may  seem  that  there  is  a  long  st€p  from  the  first  o^  V\v«h& 
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propositions  to  the  second  and  third ;  and  that,  in  fact,  ^ 
very  existence  of  a  minority  striving  with  a  majority  imp&n 
that  there  must  be  many  who  hold  the  majority  to  be  wrynt 
and  are  prepared  to  resist  it.  Men  do  not  at  onra  abandon 
their  views  because  tJicy  have  been  outvoted  ;  they  rdl«rat< 
their  views,  they  reorganize  their  party,  they  hojie  to  prevai 
and  often  do  prevail  in  a  subsequent  trial  of  strvngth. 

All  this  h  doubtless  involved  in  the  very  methodn  of  pupulir 
government.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  tiiat  tlie  bdief  fi 
the  right  of  the  majority  lies  very  near  to  the  belief  that  the 
majority  must  be  right.  As  self-government  is  based  on  t 
notion  that  each  man  is  more  likely  to  be  riglit  than  to 
wrong,  and  that  one  man*s  opinion  must  be  treated  as  eq 
good  with  another's,  there  is  a  presumption  that  when  twenty 
thousaiid  vote  one  way,  and  twenty-ont*  thousand  another,  tl* 
view  of  the  greater  number  is  the  better  view.  'I'he  habit  d 
deference  to  a  decision  actually  given  strengthens  tliis  prasun^ 
tion,  and  weaves  it  into  the  texture  of  every  mind.  A  eoo- 
scientious  citizen  feels  that  he  ought  to  obey  the  detejTniuatiua 
of  the  majority,  and  naturally  prefers  to  think  that  which  hf 
obeys  to  be  right.  A  citizen  languidly  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  finds  it  easier  to  comply  with  and  adopt  the  view 
of  the  majority  than  to  hold  out  against  it.  A  small  number 
of  men  with  strong  convictions  or  wunn  party  fettling  will,  fur 
a  time,  resist.  But  even  they  feel  differently  towards  their 
caiL'^e  after  it  has  l>een  defeated  from  what  they  <lid  while  it 
had  still  a  prospect  of  success.  They  know  that  in  the  samf 
proportion  in  which  their  supfiorters  arc  dismayed,  the  majonty 
is  eini>oldeiie(l  and  confirmed  in  its  views.  It  will  be  banla 
to  fight  a  second  battle  than  it  was  to  fight  the  first,  for  thi 
is  (so  to  speak)  a  steeper  slope  of  popular  disapproval  to 
climbed.  Thus,  just  as  at  the  opening  of  a  campaign, 
event  of  the  first  collisions  between  the  hostile  armies 
great  signifieance,  because  the  victory  of  one  is  tttken  ft 
omen  and  a  presage  l)y  both,  so  in  the  struggles  of  parli« 
success  at  an  incidental  election  works  powerfully  to  6trrngtb<v 
those  who  succeed,  and  tlepress  those  who  fail,  for  it  in^^nrtt 
self-confidence  or  self-flistrust,  and  it  turns  the  minds  ()f  wavcrm. 
The  very  obscurity  of  the  eausea  which  nH»ve  opinion  iMb 
significance  to  the  residt.  So  in  the  United  Statcft,  wb«B 
the  elections  in  any  State  precede  by  a  few  weeka  a  preaidtt- 
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tiai  contest,  their  effect  has  sometimes  been  so  great  as  vir* 

iually  to  determine  that  contest  by  filling  one  side  witli  hope 

and  the  other  with  despondency.     Tliose  who  prefer  to  swim 

^itii  the  stream  are  nunierous  everjTvhere,   and  their  votes 

iiave  aa  mueh  weight  as  the  votes  of  the  keenest  partisans. 

A  mail  of  convictions  may  insist  that  the  arguments  on  both 

side«  are  after  the  polling  just  what  they  were  before.    But 

^e   average  man  will  repeat  liis  arguments  wth  less  faiths 

'f*s8  zeal,  more  of  a  secret  fear  that  he  may  l>e  ^\Tong.  than  he 

'ii'i    while  the  jnajority  was  still  doubtful ;    and  after  every 

ri'-a-sscrtion  by  the  majority  of  it«  judgment,  his  knees  grow 

fet-bler,  till  at  last  they  refuse  to  carry  him  into  the  combat. 

The  larger  the  scale  on  wliich  the  majority  works,  the  more 
potent  are  these  tendencies.     When  the  scene  of  action  is  a 
aina.U  coimiionwealth,  the  individual  voters  are  many  of  them 
Personally  known  to  one  another  and  the  motives  which  deter- 
nxiiie  their  votes  are  understood  and  discounted.     When  it  is  a 
incHierately-sized  country,  the  towns  or  districts  which  compose 
it  are  not  too  numerous  for  reckoning  to  overtake  and  imagina- 
tion to  picture  them,  and  in  many  cases  their  action  can  be 
<ixplained  by  well-known  causes  which  may  be  represented  as 
traxisitory.     But  when  the  theatre  stretches  itself  to  a  conti- 
-rit,,  when  the  uunil>er  of  voters  is  countetl  by  many  millions, 
le    wings  of  imagination  droop,  and  the  huge  voting  mass 
r:ea3ea  to  be  thought  of  as  merely  so  many  individual  human 
t>eings  no  wiser  or  better  than  one's  own  neighbours.     The 
k)>henoiaenon  seems  to  pass  into  tlie  category  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  governed  by  fiir-reaehing  and  inexorable  laws  whose 
<^aracter  science  has  only  imperfectly  a-scertained,  and  which 
«ie  Can  use  only  by  obeying.     It  inspires  a  sort  of  awe,  a  sense 
^'  individual  unpotence,  like  that  which  man  feels  when  he 
^^■^t-enipiai^iKi  the  majt^tic  and  eterniU  forces  of  the  inanimate 
'^'^rld.     Such  a  feeling  is  even  stronger  when  it  operates,  not 
*4  cohesive  minority  which  had  lately  hoped,  or  may  yet 


»a 


^t>^,  to  Wome  a  majority,  but  on  a  single  man  or  small 
«|"Oup    of   perHouH    (cherishing   some   opinion    which    the   mass 


tljHa 


Pproves.     Thus  out  of  the  mingltnl  feelings  that  the  multi- 


*iUe  ^11  prevail,  and  tliat  the  multitude,  because  it  will  pre- 

**'»  must  he  right,  there  grows  a  self-tlistrust,  a  despondency, 

^liaposition  to  fall  into  line,  to  acquiesce  in  the  dominant 

^^t^uHj  to  submit  thought  as  well  as  action  to  the  encompasso 
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ing  power  of  numbers.  Now  and  then  a  resolute  man  wH, 
like  Athana^ias,  staiul  alune  against  the  world.  But  such  4 
man  must  have,  hke  Athanasius,  some  sjieeial  spring  of  inwird 
slrengtrh  ;  and  tJie  diffii'uity  of  winning  over  others  against  Ihs 
overwhehniug  weight  of  the  multitude  \nll,  even  in  snch  a 
man,  dull  the  etlge  of  enterprise.  An  individual  Beokiai;  tu 
make  his  view  prevail,  looks  forth  on  his  hostile  fellow- 
men  as  a  solitary  swijmner,  raised  high  on  u  hillow  m, 
land,  looks  over  the  eountiess  waves  that  divide  him  iram 
the  shore,  and  ([uails  to  think  how  .small  the  chance  that  \ua 
strength  can  bear  him  tliitlier. 

This  U*Jidency  to  acquiescence  and  submission,  t.hi.s  sei 
the  insignificance  of  indi\idual  effort,  tlus  bchef  that  the 
of  men  are  swayed  by  large  forces  whose  movement  nuiy  be' 
studied   but  cannot   be   tumetl,   I   have  venture<l   to  call  Xht 
Fat^ism  of  the  Multitude.     It  is  often  confounded  nitli  tlioi 
tyraimy  of  the  majority,  but  is  at  iMittom  different,  thouj^fa, 
of  course,  its  existence  makes  abusea  of  power  by  the  niajoniy 
easier,  because  less  apt  to  he  resented.     But  the  fatalistic  alti- 
tude I  have  been  seeking  to  describe  does  not  imply  any  eonipui-^ 
sion  exerted  by  the  majority.     It  may  rather  seem  to  soften 
make  less  odious  an  exercise  of  their  power,  may  even 
with  that  exercise,   because  it  <iispose.s  a  minority  t<>  sul 
without  the  need  of  a  command,  to  renounce  spontanouuslj 
its  own  view  and  fail  in  with  the  view  which  the  majority 
expressed.     In  the  fatalism  of  the  multitude  there  is  nHi 
legal  nor  moral  compulsion  ;    there  is  merely  a  loss  of 
power,  a  diminisheil  sense  of  personal  responsibihty,  a:i  .    . 
duty  to  battle*  for  one's  own  opinions,  such  as  has  been  bird 
8i»nic  peoples  by  the  belief  in  an  overmastering  fate.     It  k«  trufti 
that  the  force  to  which  the  citizen  of  the  vast  democracy  i^i 
mits  is  a  moral  force,  not  that  of  an  unapi>roarhable  Allah,  n< 
of  the  unchangeable  laws  of  matter.     But  it  is  a  moral  f< 
at^ting  on  so  vast  a  scale,  and  from  causes  oft(*n  so  obscure, 
its  effect  on  tlie  mind  of  the  individual  may  well  be  com] 
with  that  which  religious  or  scientific  fatalism  engenders. 

No  one  vAW  suppose  that  the  above  sketch  is  intended 
apply  literally  to  the  United  States,  where  in  some  mall 
legal  restrictions  check  a  majority,  where  local  self-go vemmr 
gives  the  humblest  citizen  a  sphere  for  public  ai'tion,  wh< 
individualism  is  still  in  many  forms  and  directions  so  v 
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An  American  explorer,  an  American  settler  in  new  lands,  an 
American  man  of  business  pushing  a  great  enterprise,  is  a 
feiig  iw  i>oId  and  rostmreeful  as  the  world  has  ever  seen.     All 
I  seek  lo  convey  is  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  signs 
of  such  a  fatalistic  temper,  signs  which  one  must  expect  to 
^d  wherever  a  vast  popultititm  governs  itself  under  a  system 
^f  complete  scanal  and  p(»litical  ef|uality,  and  which  may  grow 
ffjorf  fre<iuent  as  time  goes  on. 
There  exist  in  the  American   Republic   several    conditions 
hich  specially  tend  to  create  such  a  temper. 
One  of  these  is  the  unlx)unded  freedom  of  discussion.     Every 
Wow,  every  line  of  policy,  has  its  fair  chance  before  the  people. 
^o  one  can  say  that  audience  has  been  denied  him,  and  com- 
fort himself  with  tiic  hojK?  that,  when  he  is  heard,  the  world 
w^l  come  round  to  him.     Under  a  repressive  government,  tlie 
84;  of  grievance  ^nd  injustice  feeds  the  flame  of  resistance 
a  persecutetl  minority.     But  in  a  country  like  this,  where 
thi'  freedom  of  the  press,  the  riglit  of  public  meeting,  and  the 
right  of  assooiatior)  and  flgitatit>n  have  been  legally  extended 
BLixd  arc  daily  exerte<i  more  widely  than  anywhere  else  in  tJie 
World,  there  is  nothing  to  awaken  that  sense.     He  whom  the 

I  multitude  condemns  or  ignores  has  no  further  court  of  JvpptJal 
Ik)  look  to.  Rome  has  spoken.  His  cause  has  been  heard  and 
nudf^cnt  has  gone  against  him. 
I  Another  is  the  intense  faith  which  the  Americans  have  in 
[the  soundness  of  their  institutions,  and  in  the  future  of  their 
I  country.  Foreign  critics  have  said  that  they  think  themselves 
(  the  special  objects  of  the  care  of  Divine  Providence.  If  this 
'  ^  so,  it  is  matter  neither  for  surprise  nor  for  sarcasm.  They 
***  a  religious  people.  They  itre  trving,  and  that  on  the  larg- 
^  si'ale,  the  most  reniarkable  experiment  in  government  the 
'^rhi  ]ia3  y^t  witnessed.  They  have  more  than  once  been  sur- 
i^'mdetl  by  perils  which  affrighted  the  stouten  hearts,  and 
they  have  escaped  from  these  perils  into  peace  and  prosperity. 
Inere  is  emiong  pious  persons  a  deep  conviction  —  one  may 
•^"ten  hear  it  expressed  on  platfonns  and  from  pulpits  with  evi- 
**''^t  siacerity  —  that  God  has  specially  chosen  the  nation  to 
work  rmt  a  higher  t>'pe  of  civilization  than  any  other  State  has 
y^'t  attuin<.id,  and  that  this  great  work  will  surely  be  brought 
y*  *  happy  issue  by  the  protecting  hand  that  has  so  long  guided 
*^'  And,  even  when  the  feeling  does  not  take  a  theological  ex- 
2a 
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pressioxi;  the  bdlof  iti  what  ia  called  the  "Mission  of  the 
public"  for  all  Imiiiamly  is  scarcely  less  anient.  Bui 
foundation  of  the  HepubHc  is  t'oniideiu'e  in  the  xuultiiude. 
its  honesty  and  good  sense,  in  the  certainty  of  its  airiviog  &l 
right  conclusions.  Pessimism  is  the  luxury  of  a  handful;  u|^ 
timism  is  the  jirivate  deh^ht,  as  well  a.s  puhHc  prufeaaion,  d 
nine  hundred  and  riinety-iiine  out  of  every  thousand,  for  a> 
where  does  the  int^Iividual  associate  liiin»eif  more  constani 
and  directly  with  the  greatness  of  his  country. 

Now,  such  a  faith  in  the  f>oople,  and  in  the  forces  that 
tJiem,  disposes  a  man  to  acquies<;ence  and  submission.     He 
not  long  hold  that  he  is  right  and  the  multitude  wrong.    Hf 
cannot  suppose  that  the  country  will  ultiiuately  sufler 
it  refuses  to  adopt  what  he  urges  upon  it.    As  he  oomc«t  of 
energetic  stock,  he  will  use  all  proper  means  to  state 
and  give  them  every  chance  of  prevaiUng.     But  \i> 
more  readily  than  an  Etiglisi^unan  would  do,  ay^  ei^en  to  vibak. 
an   Enghslmian  would  think  an  injury  to  his  private  ri^iUl^ 
When  his  legal  right  has  been  infringed,  lui  American  will  con- 
fidently procet'd  to  enforce  at  law  his  claim  to  redness,  knowiuj 
that  even  against  the  government  a  just  caust"  will   prrvuL 
But  if  he  fails  at  law^  the  sense  of  his  incTuidual  LnsigniiicanM 
will  still  his  voice.     It  may  seem  a  trivial  illustration  to  ob* 
serve  that  when  a  railway  trmn  is  late,  or  a  wagon  drawn  up 
opposite  a  wareJiouse  door  stops  the  street  car  for  a  few  minutft^ 
the  passengers  take  the  delay  far  more  coolly  and  uncompliu 
ingly  than  Englishjnen  would  do.     But  the  feeling  is  the  touna 
as  that  which  makes  good  citizens  l>ear  with  the  tyramiy  of 
Bosses.     It  is  all  in  the  course  of  nature.     Others  submit ;  wfajf 
should  one  man  resi.st?     What  is  he  that  he  should 
fuss  becAUse  he  loses  a  few  minutes,  or  is  taxe<I  too 
The  sense  of  the  immense  multitude  around  him  presses 
the  individual;    and,  aft<^r  all,  he  refleet.s,  "things  WJJI 
out  right"  in  the  end. 

It  is  hard  adi'quatt^Iy  to  convey  the  impression  which  tJ» 
vastness  of  the  country  and  the  swift  growth  of  its  population 
make  upon  the  European  traveller.     I  well  remember  how 
onc<^  came  on  me  after  climbing  a  high  mountain  in  an  Ea»rt 
State.     .Ml  around  was  thick  forest ;  but  the  setting  sun  Lt  u 
peaks  sixty  or  seventy  tntles  away,  and  flashed  here  and 
on  the  windings  of  some  river  past  a  town  so  far  off  as  to 
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unJy  a  spot  of  whit^.  I  oponcd  my  map,  a  large  raap,  which  I 
had  to  spread  upon  the  rocks  to  examine,  and  tried  to  make 
[out,  as  one  would  have  done  in  Scotland  or  Switzerland,  the 
points  iu  the  view.  The  map,  however,  was  useless,  because 
tiie  whole  area  of  the  landscape  beneath  me  covered  only  two 
or  three  square  inches  upon  it.  From  such  a  height  in  Scot- 
land the  eye  would  have  ranged  from  sea  to  sea.  But  here 
^lien  one  tried  to  reckon  how  many  more  equally  wide  stretches 
of  landscape  lay  between  this  peak  and  the  Mississippi,  which 
i-^  iMf  only  a  third  of  the  way  across  the  continent,  the  cal- 
culation seemed  endless  aiid  was  soon  abandoned.  Many  an 
Englishman  comes  by  middle  life  to  know  nearly  all  England 
^e  a  glove.  He  has  travelled  on  all  the  great  railroads ; 
'^>*'rc'  is  hardly  a  large  town  in  which  he  has  not  acquaintances, 
'lanlly  a  eounty  whose  scenery  is  not  familiar  to  him.  But  no 
-^i'^rican  can  be  familiar  with  more  than  a  small  part^  of  his 
'Uniry,  for  his  country  is  a  continent.  And  all  Americans 
^€  their  life  through  under  the  sense  of  this  prodigious  and 
'ly  growing  multitude  around  them,  which  scH;ms  vaster  the 
»re  you  travel,  and  the  more  you  realize  its  unifonnity. 
[•^e  need  not  here  mquire  whether  the  fatalistic  attitude  I 
'■f*  sought  to  sketch  is  the  source  of  more  good  or  evil.  It 
Ls  at  any  rate  inevitable  :  nor  docs  it  fail  to  pro<luce  a  sort 
I^Ieasure,  for  what  the  individual  loses  as  an  individual  he 
Ls  in  a  measure  to  regain  as  one  of  the  multitude.  If  the 
'^i\"idual  is  not  strong,  he  is  at  any  rate  as  strong  as  any  one 
^*-**^-  His  will  counts  for  a.-^  much  as  any  other  will.  He  is 
^*^rl>ome  by  no  superiority.  Most  men  are  fitter  to  make  part 
tbe  multitude  than  to  strive  against  it.  Obedience  is  to 
^*^*st  sweeter  than  indepentlence ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
^**pires  in  its  children  a  stronger  affection  than  any  form  of 
jBk^tcstantism,  for  she  takes  tlicMr  souls  in  charge,  and  assures 
^krrt  that,  -with  obedience,  all  will  be  well. 
^P'hat  which  we  are  presently  concerned  to  note  is  how  greatly 
^^h  a  tendency  as  I  have  described  facilitates  the  action  of 
^f^tnion  as  a  governing  power,  enabling  it  to  prevail  more 
'^^ftly  and  more  completely  than  in  countries  where  men  liave 
***^  yet  learned  to  regard  the  voice  of  tlie  multitude  as  the 
^_oice  of  fate.  Many  sulmiit  ^villinj<ly  ;  .some  um\illingly,  yet 
■y  submit.  Rarely  df)es  any  one  hold  out  and  venture  to  tell 
groat  majority  of  liia  countrymen  that  they  are  "wroxv^. 
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Moreover/  public  opinion  acquires  a  solidity  which  stimgil 
ens  the  whole  iKniy  politic.  (Questions  on  which  the 
have  macle  up  their  inincls  pass  out  of  the  region  of  pnurtirtl' 
diseustiion.  C*ontroversy  is  confined  to  minor  topics,  and  bfl*- 
ever  veheraentiy  it  may  rage  over  these,  it  liisturbs  thf  grr**. 
underlying  matters  of  agrewnent  no  more  than  a  tempiTt  rfif» 
tlic  depths  of  the  Atlantic.  Public  order  becomes  more  taa^j 
ii»ain!ained,  because  indi\'iduals  and  small  grouj>8  have  k'aniit] 
to  sal>niit  even  when  they  fe^'l  thejiiseh'es  aggrieved.  The 
who  murmurs  against  the  worhl,  who  continues  to  prc» 
hopeless  cause,  incurs  contempt,  and  is  apt  to  bo  treated 
sort  of  hmutic.  He  who  is  too  wise  to  murmur  and  tiNi  pi 
to  go  itn  preaching  to  unlieeding  ears  comes  to  ttJnk  that  if 
liis  doctrine  is  true,  yet  tJie  time  is  not  ripe  or  it.  He  majr  I* 
in  error ;  but  if  he  is  rigjit,  the  world  will  ullimutejy  sre 
he  is  right  even  without  liis  efTort.  One  way  or  another  ht\ 
finds  it  hard  to  behove  that  this  vast  mass  and  force  of  poj 
tJiought  in  which  ho  lives  and  moves  can  be  ultimately 
Securus  iudicat  orbin  terrarnm. 
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ITHOUT  anticipating  the  criticism  of  democratic  govern- 
ment to  be  given  in  a  later  chapter,  we  may  ^vind  up  the  eocaiTii- 
nation  of  public  opinion  l)y  considering  what  iU'e  its  merits 
as  a  governing  and  overrfcring  power,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  defcx^ts.  due  either  to  inlierent  weakness  or  to  the  want 
of  appropriate  machinery,  prevent  it  from  attaining  the  i<U'al 
which  the  Americans  have  set  before  themselves.  I  bcj^in 
witJi  the  defects. 

The  ol)vious  weakness  of  government  l)y  opinion  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  ascertaining  it.  English  administrat'Ors  in  India  la- 
ment the  impossibihty  of  learning  the  sentiments  of  the  natives, 
because  in  the  East  the  po|)ulations,  the  true  masses,  arc  dumb. 
The  press  is  written  by  a  handful  of  persons  who,  in  becoming 
writers,  have  ceased  to  belong  to  the  niullitudc,  and  the  mul- 
titude does  not  read.  The  difficulties  of  Wt^tem  statesmen 
are  due  to  an  opposite  cause.  The  populations  are  Iiighly 
articulate.  Such  is  the  din  of  voices  Itiat  it  h  hard  to  say 
which  cr>'  prevaiU,  which  is  swelled  l>y  many,  which  i>n\y  by 
a  few,  throat«.  The  organs  of  opinion  seem  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  people  themselves?,  and  they  are  all  engago<l  in  represent- 
ing their  ovm.  view  as  that  of  "the  peo]>Ie."  Like  other  valu- 
able articles,  genuine  o])iniou  is  surroun<le<l  by  counterfeits. 
The  one  positive  t**st  applicable  is  that  of  an  election,  and  an 
election  can  at  best  do  no  more  than  tc.^^t  the  division  of  opinion 
between  two  or  thrw*  great  parties,  leaving  subsidiary  issues 
imcertain,  while  in  many  cas<\s  the  result  depends  .so  much  on 
the  personal  merits  of  the  canchdates  as  to  render  interpreta- 
tion difficult.  An  American  statesman  is  in  no  danger  of 
consciously  running  counter  to  public  opinion,  but  how  is  he 
'  to  discover  whether  any  particular  opinion  is  making  or  losing 
way,  how  is  he  to  gau^e  the  voting  strength  its  advocates  can 

mt  forth,  or  the  moral  autliority   its  advocates  caw  exetV*\ 
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Elections  oaiinot  be  further  multiplied,  for  they  are  too  wmtet- 
ous  already.  The  refercftdum,  or  ploii  of  submitting  a  eptfcifir 
que^stion  to  the  popular  vote,  is  the  logical  resource,  but  it  » 
troublesome  and  costly  to  take  the  votes  of  millions  of  p«»|ii» 
over  an  area  so  large  as  that  of  one  of  the  greater  St-ates ;  modi 
loore  then  is  the  method  difficult  to  apply  in  Federal  xnaXten. 
This  is  the  first  drawback  to  the  rule  of  pubHc  4»pinion.  TV 
choice  of  persona  for  offices  is  only  an  iiidiroct  and  often  unai- 
isfactory  way  of  declaring  views  of  policy,  and  as  the  de<ti»<M 
at  which  such  choices  are  made  come  at  fixed  intcr\'alB,  time 
is  lost  in  waiting  for  the  opportunity  of  delivering  the  popubr 
judgment. 

The  framers  of  the  American  Constitution  may  not  hEvt 
perceived  that  in  lalxjuring  to  pnxluce  a  balance,  as  well  beti^va 
the  national  and  Slati'  govomments  as  between  the  Executin 
and  Congress,  in  weakening  each  single  auUiority  in  the  goverii- 
ment  by  dividing  powers  and  functions  among  each  of  thdB, 
they  were  throning  ujx>n  the  nation  at  large,  that  is,  upto 
unorganized  public  opinion,  more  work  than  it  had  extr  di>- 
charged  in  England,  or  could  duly  discharge  in  a  couxUxy  s> 
divided  by  distances  and  jealousies  as  the  Ututed  States  tbttt 
were.  Distances  and  jealousies  have  been  Icfiaeued.  But  » 
the  progress  of  democracy  has  increased  the  sclf-distruat  aad 
submission  to  the  popular  voice  of  legislators,  so  itm  cMkH 
incident  to  a  system  of  restrictions  and  balances  have  Lets 
aggravated.  Thus  the  difficulty  inherent  in  govemzneat  b; 
pul>Uc  opinion  makes  itself  seriously  felt.  It  can  exprcH 
desires,  but  has  not  the  machinery  for  turning  them  Into  pnc- 
tical  schemes.  It  can  detenniue  ends,  l>ut  is  less  fit  to  examint 
and  select  means.  Yet  it  has  weakonwl  the  organs  by  whirfc 
the  business  of  finding  appropriate  means  ought  to  Ijc  flisduufccL 

American  legislatures  are  Ixxlies  with  limited  powers  and  st* 
ting  for  short  t^-rms.  Their  members  are  less  qualifit^l  for  tlur 
work  of  constructive  legislation  than  are  those  of  most  Eaip> 
pean  chamlters.  They  arc  accustomed  to  consider  therasefm 
ilelcgattw  frum  their  rcspiH'tive  States  and  districtfi,  n»poo- 
ible  to  those  districts,  rather  than  councillors  of  the  whole 
nation  labouring  for  its  gt-nernl  interests;  and  they  have  do 
executive  leaders,  seeing  that  no  official  sits  eithej*  in  (^uagrotf 
or  in  a  State  h'gislature.  Hence  if  at  any  time  the  people  ckvifv 
meafiures  which  do  not  merely  repeal  a  law  or  direct  an  appnh 
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priation,  but  e8tal)Iish  some  administrative  scheme,  or  mark  out 
some  positive  line  of  financial  i)olicy,  or  provide  some  body  of 
rules  for  dealing  with  such  a  topic  an  bankrui>tcy,  railroad  or 
canal  conmiunicatious,  the  management  of  public  lands,  and  so 
forth,  the  people  cannot  count  on  having  their  A\ishes  put  into 
tangible  workable  shape.  When  members  of  Congress  or  of  a 
State  legislature  tliink  the  country  desirea  lugislalion,  they  begin 
to  prepare  Ijills,  but  the  want  of  leadership  and  of  constructive 
skill  often  prevents  such  bills  from  satisfying  the  needs  of  the 
case,  and  a  tiniithty  which  fears  to  go  bt^yond  what  opinion 
desires,  may  retard  the  accomi>lish]nent  of  the  public  wisli ; 
■while,  in  tlie  case  of  State  legislatures,  constructive  skill  is 
seldom  present.  Public  opinion  is  slow  and  clumsy  in  grai>- 
pling  with  large  practical  problems.  It  looks  at  them,  talks 
incessantly  about  them,  complains  of  Congress  for  not  solving 
them,  is  distressed  that  they  do  not  solve  themselves.  But 
they  remain  unsolved.  Vital  decisions  have  usunlly  hung  fire 
longer  than  they  would  have  been  hkely  to  do  in  European 
countries.  The  war  of  1812  seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out  over  and  over  again  before  it  came  at  last.  The  absorption 
of  Texas  was  a  question  of  many  years.  The  Extensinn  of 
Slavery  question  came  before  the  nation  in  1819  ;  after  1840  it 
was  the  chief  source  of  trouble  ;  year  by  year  it  grew  more 
menacing  ;  year  by  year  tlic  nation  was  seen  more  clearly  to  be 
drifting  towards  the  breakers.  Everyl»ody  felt  that  sometliii^g 
must  be  done.  But  it  was  the  function  of  no  one  authority  in 
particular  to  discover  a  remedy,  as  it  would  Iiave  been  tlie  func- 
tion of  a  cabinet  in  Europe.  I  do  not  say  the  sword  might  not 
in  any  case  have  been  invoked,  for  the  temperature  of  Southern 
feeling  had  been  stea(hly  rising  to  war  point.  But  the  history 
of  184{M)0  leaves  an  impression  of  the  dangers  which  may 
result  from  fettering  the  constitutional  organs  of  government, 
and  trusting  to  public  sentiment  to  bring  things  right.  Some 
other  national  quostitms,  less  dangerous,  hut  serious,  are  now 
in  the  same  condition.  The  Currency  question  has  been  an 
incessant  source  of  clisq\iiet,  and  it  is  now  many  years  since  the 
campaign  against  Tnists  began.  The  question  of  reducing  the 
surplus  national  re\^enue  puzzled  statesmen  and  the  people  at 
large  longer  than  a  similar  question  wo\ild  be  suffered  to  do  in 
Europe*  and  when  solved  in  1890  by  the  passage  of  the  Depend- 
it  Pension  bill;  was  solved  to  the  pubhc  injury  m  si  \fcijm\^ 
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demagogic  or  electionocring  spinU    I  doul>t  whether  any 
ropean  legislature  would  have  so  openly  decHiied  the  duty 
considering  the  interests  of  tht»  country,  and  abandonfNl  lU 
so  undisguisetily  to  the  pursuit  of  the  votes  of  u  particular  srtw 
of  the  population.     And  the  .sanic  thing  holds,  mutatis  muUit 
of  State  govenunent«.     In  tliem  also  there  is  no  \^i  of 
whose  special  duty  it  is  to  find  remedies  for  admitted  ei 
The'  structure  of  the  government  provides  the  ret|ui?;it<» 
ehinery  neitlier  for  forming  nor  for  guiding  u  popuUu-  opinioivj 
disposed  of  itwlf  to  recognize  only  broad  and  patent  farts,  anl] 
to  Ix'  swayed  only  l>y  such  ob\'ious  rcasoivs  as  it  ntt-d.^  littM 
reflection  to  follow.     Adjnirable  i)ractical  acutcness.  adiuirililr 
ingenuity   in   inventing   and   haii<lliiig   machinery,    wlietiier 
iron  and  wood  or  of  human    beings,   coeAint,    in    the    L'niti 
Stales,  with  an  aversion  to  the  investigation  of  gcrHTal  prin'rh 
ple^  Q&  well  as  to  trains  of  systematic  reasoning.'     The  \xi 
to  be  caught  by  fallacies,  the  inability  to  recognize  facta  whi( 
are  not  seen  l)ut  must  i>e  infercntially  found  to  exist,  thi' 
capacity  to  imagine  a  future  which  nnist  result  from  the  uikI 
checked  operation  of  present  forces,  these  arc  indeed  the  d^! 
fects  of  the  orrlinary  citizen  in  all  countries,  and  if  iJiey 
conspicuoiia  in  America,  it  is  imly  bccanse.thc  ordinary  crtj] 
who  is  more  intelligent  there  than  elsewhere,   \^  also  into' 
potent. 

It  may  be  replie<l  to  these  obaerv'ationfl,  which  aro  a  flte*] 
cism  as  well  upon  the  /Vmerican  frame  of  government  m 
public  opinion,   that   the   need   for   constructive   t(*gLslatioii 
small  in  America,  becaur^e  the  habit  of  the  country  ij*  to  loitt'' 
things  to  themselves.    This  is  not  really  the  fact.    A  pwi 
State  has  always  problems  of  administration  to  deal  wilhi 
these  pn>blcms  do  not  become  Ics-s  grave  as  time  runs  on, 
the  hand  of  gnvemment   ha>i  for  years  past   be<en   ranir  %i 
more  invokefl  in  -\nirrica  fur  many  purposes  thought  1o  be 
common  utility  with  which  legislation  did  not  formerly 
meddle. 

There  is  more  force  in  the  remark  that  we  muat 
how  much  is  gained  a8  well  as  li^st  by  the  i^low  and  hegHtfMf^ 


'  To  Kiy  ihifl  w  not  to  iftnoro  tlm  tnflurnee  exerdsMl  <.ii  the  tiAtlQaa)  «"■* 
hy  thi*  "iclittcriiiK  ifiii'mliliro"  i>t  llii*  Dt^Iaralion  of  Iii»lt'|H*mIr[K'«' .    oof  1*^ 
tboofviiftil  (piiumls  t«krn  up  fftr  and  ngninst  StAt«  KiKl't^  nivi  SUvtS7t_ 
opaciftUy  tbo  highb'  losicikl  scbcmc  czcogiuitcd  by  CttUiuun. 
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acUoQ  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States.  So  tremen- 
dous a  force  would  be  dangerous  if  it  moved  raahly.  Acting 
over  and  gathered  from  an  enormous  area,  in  which  there  exist 
many  local  differences,  it  needs  time,  often  a  long  time,  to  be- 
corat'  conscious  of  the  preponderance  of  one  set  of  tendencies 
over  another.  The  plejuents  IxjtJi  of  local  difference  antl  of 
class  riifTerenee  must  Ije  (so  to  speak)  well  shaken  up  together, 
and  each  part  brought  into  contact  with  tlie  rest,  before  the 
mixed  liquid  vtui  produce  a  precipitate  in  the  form  of  a  practi- 
wil  conclusion.  And  in  tliis  is  seen  the  tliiTereiice  i)etween  the 
excellence  as  a  governing  power  of  opiiiioix  in  the  whole  Union, 
^d  opinion  within  the  limits  of  a  particular  State.  The  sys- 
*<'nis  of  constitutional  machinexy  by  which  pul)Iic  sentiment 
•w^  are  similar  in  the  greater  and  in  tlie  smaller  area ;  the 
(institutional  maxims  practically  identical,  liut  public  opin- 
^^,  which  moves  slowly,  and,  as  a  rule,  temperately,  in  tiic 
^''W  of  national  affairs,  is  sometimes  hasty  and  reckless  in 
yiate  affairs.  The  population  of  a  State  may  be  of  one  colour, 
^  that  of  the  North-western  States  is  preponderatiiigly  agri- 
cultural, or  may  contain  few  persons  of  education  and  political 
J^owledge,  or  may  fall  under  the  influence  of  a  demagogue  or  a 
'^"Que,  or  may  be  possessed  by  some  local  passion.  Thus  its 
^opinion  may  want  breadth,  sobriety,  wHsdom,  and  the  result  be 
'^  in  imprudf'ut  or  unjust  niea-sures.  The  constitution  of 
^^ifomia  of  1870,  the  legislation  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wia- 
'"^•'iin,  which  beginning  with  the  Granger  movement  has  from 
^©  to  time  annoyed  and  harassed  the  railroads  without 
■^blisliing  a  useful  control  over  them,  the  tampering  with 
I^^f*  public  debts  by  several  States,  are  familiar  instances  of 
Wien,  to  use  no  harder  name,  which  local  opinion  approved, 
m/^  ^hich  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  Federal  govem- 
Bjjp**!,  where  the  controlling  opinion  is  that  of  a  large  and  com- 
*^^^  nation,  and  where  the  ver>'  deficiencies  of  one  section  or 
^?p  olasd  serve  to  correct  qualities  which  may  exist  in  excess  in 
^^^^  other. 

^~^*He  sentiment  of  the  nation  at  large,  being  comparatively 
^^^<^>t,e.  act^  but  slowly  in  restraining  the  vagaries  or  curhig 
BB^  faults  of  one  particular  State.  The  dwellers  on  the  Pacific 
B|P^^t  have  cared  very  little  for  the  criticism  of  the  rest  of  the 
^^*»>.try  on  their  anti-IIindu  or  anti-.lapanese  violence  ;  Pennsyl- 
l^^^a  and  Virginia  disregarded  the  best  opinions  of  the  Union 
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when  they  so  dealt  with  their  debts  as  to  affect  thdr  creAi; 
those  parts  of  the  South  in  which  homicide  goes  unpwniA*i 
except  l\v  the  relatives  of  the  slain,  are  umnoved  by  the  n^ 
proaohes  and  jests  of  the  more  peaceable  and  welJ-re^uUtiid 
States.  The  fact  show«  how^  deep  the  division  of  the  countij 
into  self-governing  commonwealths  gi>es,  making  men  feel  thit 
they  have  a  right  to  do  what  they  will  with  their  own,  so  Ioq| 
as  the  power  remains  to  them,  whatever  may  l>6  the  puH; 
moral  pressure  from  those  who,  though  they  can  advise,  haveao 
title  to  interfere.  And  it  shows  also,  in  the  teeth  of  the  old 
d(K'trine.  that  republicanism  was  fit  only  for  small  conunumti« 
that  evils  pecruliar  to  a  particular  district,  which  might  be  nrin- 
ous  in  that  district  if  it  stood  alone,  become  less  dangerous  wiien 
it  forms  part  of  a  vast  c<3untry. 

We  may  go  on  to  ask  how  far  Americaii  opinion  sucee«(b 
the  simpler  duty,  which  opinion  must  discharge  in  all  roun' 
of  supervising  the  conduct  of  business,  and  judging  the  rurmrt 
legislative  work  which  (Vingress  and  other  legislatures  turn  out 

Here  again  the  qu<*stion  turns  not  so  mtich  on  the  excellenrt 
of  public  opinion  as  on  the  adequacy  of  the  conMitutionil 
machinery  provided  for  its  action.  That  supervision  and  criti- 
cism may  be  effective,  it  must  be  easy  t^  fix  on  parlicular  pff- 
eons  the  praise  for  work  well  done,  the  blame  for  work  neglcrlwl 
or  ill-performed.  Experience  shoivs  that  good  men  ur<'  the  Mtn 
for  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  and  ordinarj'  men  UHrli*<w  with- 
out it.  The  free  government's  of  Europe  and  the  British  colo* 
nies  have  gone  on  the  principle  of  concentrating  power  in  orrJfr 
to  be  able  to  fix  resportsibility.  The  American  plan  of  dividini 
powers,  eminent  &s  are  its  other  advantages,  makes  it  li«rd  to 
fix  responsibility.  The  executive  can  usually  allege  that  h  had 
not  received  from  the  legislature  the  authority  nccrssary  to 
enable  it  to  grapple  with  a  difficulty  ;  while  in  the  legisUturf 
there  is  no  one  person  or  group  of  persons  on  whom  the  blw* 
due  for  that  omission  or  refusal  can  be  laid.  Suppoer  WB* 
gross  dereliction  of  duty  to  have  occurred.  Tin*  pi-ople  aff »»" 
dignant.  A  victim  is  wanted,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  oxampk to 
others,  ought  to  be  found  and  punished,  either  by  law  or  by  pft* 
eral  cetisure.  But  perhaps  he  cannot  be  found,  because  out  rf 
eevcral  persons  or  l>odies  who  have  been  concerned,  it  is  harftfl 
apportion  tlie  guilt  and  award  the  i>enalty.  Whi-m'  the  ?in  H** 
at  the  door  of  (Congress,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  luralp 
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either  the  Speaker  or  the  dominant  majority,  or  any  jiartirular 
party  leader.  Where  a  State  legislature  or  a  city  coiiiioii  has 
misconducted  itself,  the  difficulty  is  still  greater,  because  party 
ties  axe  less  strict  in  such  a  body,  proceedinp:s  are  less  fully 
reported,  and  both  parties  are  apt  to  be  equuHy  implicated  in 
the  abuses  of  private  legislation.  Not  uTuonniionly  there  is 
presentetl  the  sight  of  an  exasi>erated  public  going  about  like  a 
roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  it  may  devour,  and  finding  no  one. 
The  results  in  State  affairs  would  be  much  worse  were  it  not  for 
the  existence  of  the  governor  with  his  funrti<»n  of  vetoing  bills, 
because  in  many  cases,  knowing  that  he  t-an  be  nisulc  answerable 
for  the  passage  of  a  bad  measure,  he  is  forceti  up  to  the  level  of  a 
virtue  beyond  that  of  the  natural  man  in  politics.  This  tendency 
to  look  to  him  has  recently  tended  to  increase  his  power ;  and 
the  disposition  to  seek  a  remedy  for  municipa]  niisgovemment  in 
enlargingthe  functionsof  the  mayor  illustrates  the  same  principle. 

Although  the  failures  of  public  opinion  in  overseeing  the 
conduct  of  its  servants  are  primarily  due  to  the  want  of  appro- 
priate machinery,  they  are  increased  l)y  its  characteristic  temper. 
Quick  and  strenuous  in  great  matters,  it  is  heedless  in  small 
matters,  over-kindly  and  indulgent  in  all  matters.  It  suffers 
wee<Is  to  go  on  growing  till  they  have  struck  deep  root.  It  has 
so  much  to  do  in  looking  after  both  Congress  and  its  State  legis- 
lature, a  host  of  executive  oflicials,  and  perliaps  a  city  council 
also,  that  it  may  impajtially  tolerate  the  misdoings  of  all  till 
some  important  issue  arises.  Even  when  jobs  are  exposed  by 
the  press,  each  particular  job  seems  below  the  attention  of  a 
busy  people  or  the  anger  of  a  good-natun^d  people,  till  the  sum 
total  of  jobbery  becomes  a  scamlal.  To  catch  and  to  hold  the 
attention  of  the  people  is  the  chief  difficulty  as  well  as  the  first 
duty  of  an  American  reformer. 

The  long-suffering  tolerance  of  public  opinion  towards  incom- 
petence and  mi.'icondurt  in  officials  and  public  men  generally, 
is  a  feature  wliich  has  struck  recent  European  observers.  It 
is  the  more  remarkable  because  nowhere  is  executive  ability 
more  valued  in  the  management  of  private  concerns,  in  which 
the  stress  of  comi>etition  forces  every  manager  to  secure  at 
whatever  price  the  most  able  subordinates.  We  may  attribute 
it  partly  to  the  good  nature  of  the  people,  which  makes  them 
over-lenient  to  nearly  all  criminals.  ))artly  to  the  preoccupation 
with  their  private  alTuirs  of  the  niont  energetic  and  useful  u\t;u^ 
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who  therefore  cannot  spare  time  to  unearth  abuses  and  gvt  rd 
of  offenders,  partly  to  an  indifference  induced  by  the  fatafartsi 

sentiment  which  I  have  already  sought  to  df«cribe.  Tbii^ 
fatahsin  acts  in  t\vo  ways.  Being  optimistic,  it  disposes  each 
man  to  believe  that  things  will  come  out  right  whether  he  "tak» 
bold"  himself  or  not,  and  that  it  is  therefore  no  great  mattff 
whether  a  particular  Ring  or  Boss  is  suppre;»sed.  And  in  maJdai 
each  individual  mati  feet  his  insignificance,  it  dispoees  him  to 
leave  to  the  multitude  the  task  of  setting  right  what  is  every  oar 
else's  busine^  just  as  much  as  his  own.  An  American  doetDol 
smart  under  the  same  sense  of  personal  wrong  from  the  tixo" 
management  of  his  public  business,  from  the  exaction  of  b^ 
city  taxes  and  their  malversation,  as  an  Englishman  would  in 
the  like  case.  If  he  sulTers,  ho  consoles  Iximaelf  by  thinking  tliat 
he  suffers  with  others,  as  part  of  the  general  onler  of  thinics, 
which  he  is  no  more  called  upon  to  correct  than  are  his  neightwuri. 
It  may  be  charged  as  a  weak  point  in  the  ndo  of  public  npiiiion, 
that  by  fostering  this  habit  it  has  chilled  activity  and  dulM 
the  sense  of  responsibility  ainong  the  leaders  ni  jxilitiral  life.  It 
hajs  made  them  less  eager  and  strenuous  in  striking  out  idt^u  aim! 
plans  of  their  own,  l^^ssljoldiu  projwunding  those  plans,  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  rof)roach,  no  less  feared  in  America  than  in  Knglaml. 
of  being  a  crotchet-monger  or  a  doctrinaire.  That  new  or  un- 
popular ideas  are  more  frequently  started  by  isolat<Hi  tliiiikcrN 
economists,  social  reformers,  than  by  statesmen,  may  lie  nei 
dovm  to  the  fact  that  practical  statesmanship  indis|M»sei<  naoiU) 
theorizing.  But  in  America  the  practical  statesman  is  apt  to*** 
timid  in  advocacy  as  well  as  infertile  in  suggestion.  He  ^rtn» 
to  be  always  listening  for  the  popular  voice,  always  afraid  to 
commit  himself  to  a  view  which  may  turn  out  unpopular.  It  '^ 
a  fair  conjecture  that  this  may  Iw  due  to  his  Innng  by  his  pfo* 
fession  a  far  more  habitvuil  worshipper  ius  well  as  oliwrver  »rf 
public  opinion,  than  will  Iw.  the  c-a>ie  with  men  who  are  by  pr^* 
fe-ssion  thinkers  and  students,  men  who  are  lesH  purely  AmericAM 
of  to-day,  because  under  the  influence  of  the  literature  as  wi4I  of 
past  times  as  of  contemporary  F-urope.  PhiloKdphy,  talking  tbi? 
word  to  include  the  hi.storical  study  of  the  forces  which  WMtk 
upon  mankinf!  at  large,  is  ri(*edctl  by  a  statesman  not  only  w 
consolation  for  the  diaai)iM)intnient*  of  his  career,  but  ha  a  for* 
rective  to  the  superstitions  and  tremors  which  the  aervicc  of  U^j 
multitude  implautis. 
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The  enormous  force  of  public  opinion  is  a  danger  to  the  people 
themselves,  as  well  as  to  their  Icatlers.  It  no  longer  makes  them 
tyrannical,  but  it  fills  them  \nth  an  undue  confidence  in  tlu.ir 
wisdom,  their  virtue,  and  their  freedom.  It  may  be  thought  that 
a  nation  wliich  uses  freedom  well  can  hardly  have  too  much 
freedom ;  yet  even  such  a  nation  may  be  t^>o  much  inclined  to 
think  freedom  an  absolute  and  all-sufficient  good,  to  seek  truth 
only  in  the  voice  of  the  majority,  to  mistake  prosperity  for 
greatnes.*.  Such  a  nation,  seeing  nothing  but  its  own  triumphs, 
an(.i  hearing  nothing  but  its  own  praise^?,  seems  to  need  a  succf's- 
sion  of  men  like  the  prophets  of  Israel  to  roupe  the  people  out  of 
their  self-complacency,  to  refresh  their  moral  ideals,  to  remind 
them  that  the  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  more  than 
raiment,  and  that  io  whom  much  is  given  of  them  shall  much  also 
be  ref|uired.  If  America  has  no  prophets  of  tliis  order,  she  for- 
tunately possesses  two  classes  of  men  who  (naintain  a  wholcwome 
irritation  such  as  that  wliieh  Socrates  thought  it  his  function 
to  apply  to  the  Athenian  pe<>[)Ie.  These  an-  the  instructed  critics 
who  exert  a  growing  influence  on  opinioji  liirough  the  higher 
newspapers,  am!  by  literature  gt  iierally,  and  the  i>!iilauthropic 
reformers  who  tell  more  directly  upon  the  multitude,  particu- 
larly through  the  churches.  Both  classes  ('omltinpfl  may  not  as 
yet  be  <loing  all  that  is  needed.  But  the  signifieant  point  is 
that  their  influence  represent**  not  an  ebliing,  but  a  flowing  title. 
If  the  e\iLs  they  coml>at  exist  on  a  larger  si-ale  than  in  past  times^ 
they^^  too,  are  more  active  ami  more  courageous  in  rousing  and 
repreheuding  their  fellow-countrymen. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVTI 

WHEBEIN   PUBLIC  OPINION  SUCCEEDS 

In  the  examination  of  the  actualities  of  politics  as  vreH  a»  of 
fonns  of  governinent,  faulU  are  more  reatlily  iMTn-ivtHl  tluD 
merit*!.     i'>er>bo(ly  Is  5«truck  by  the  mistakes  whirh  a  nikr 
mak(«,  or  hy  fvils  wliich  a  constitution  fails  to  avert,  ivbik  \m 
praise  than  is  due  may  be  bcstowe«i  in  respect  of  the  tenipt«tioDi 
that  have  Ix'en  resisted,  or  the  prudence  >vith  which  the  fr&men 
of  the  government  have  avoided  tiefecta  from  whicli  other  roun*' 
tries  HufFer.     Thus  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Uuite*!  Stttt*f| 
ami  tije  success  of  their  people  in  all  kinds  of  private  enlerpri«^ 
philanthropic  as  well  as  gainful,  thrown  into  relief  the  blemi:>lutj 
of  their  governnient,  and  makes  it  the  more  necessarj'  to  point 
out  in  what  rfSjH'cts  the  power  of  public  opinion  o\  •  tin* 

blemishes,  and  maintains  a  high  level  of  good  fe*  .    ^        .  otll- 
l>eing  in  the  nation. 

The  Euroi^ean  olwerver  of  the  working  of  American  tnstitd- 
tions  is  apt  to  sum  up  his  conclusions  in  two  contrasts.  One  ib 
between  the  excellence  of  the  Constitution  and  the  vices  of  thf 
party  system  that  has  laid  hold  of  it,  discovered  itj*  weak  point*, 
and  brought  in  a  swarm  of  evils.  The  Fathers,  he  says,  created 
the  Constitution  good,  but  their  successors  have  sougtit  out  mioy 
inventions.*  The  other  contrast  is  hi-tween  the  fault*  of  tbe 
IMtlitieal  class  and  the  merits  of  the  [K*ople  at  large.  The  twn 
who  work  the  Machine  are  often  seliisli  and  unscrupulous.  Tbc 
pt^ple,  for  whose  l^ehoof  it  purports  to  be  worked,  and  «**> 
suffer  themselves  to  be  "run"  by  the  politicians,  are  bonftX, 
intelligent,  fair-minded.  Xo  such  contrast  exists  anywhert  tl* 
in  the  world.  Either  the  poUticians  are  better  than  they  iff  ^ 
Anierica,  or  the  people  are  w^orse. 

The  causes  of  tliis  contrast,  which  to  many  obeervert  !»•• 
seemed  the  capital  fact  of  American  |Kjlities,  have  been  alnatly 

'  Thoiiah  •oDip  Rl  l**aat  u(  the  fnutu  of  tbc  {Mirty  ayatom  Alv  dfawtly  da** 
tbc  structure  of  thm  Cotwcitution. 
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explained.  It  brings  out  the  truth,  on  wliich  too  luuch  stress 
cannot  be  laid,  that  the  Htrong  point  of  the  American  system, 
the  dominant  fact  of  the  situation,  is  the  Jjealthiuess  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  control  wliich  it  exerta.  As  Abraham  Lincoln 
s&idin  his  famous  contest  with  Douglas,  "With  public  sentiment 
on  its  aide,  everything  succeeds ;  with  public  sentiment  against 
rti  Qothing  succeecls." 

The  cou^Hcience  and  common  sense  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 

**ep  down  the  evils  which  have  crept  into  the  working  of  the 

Constitution,  and  may  in  time  extinguish  them.     Public  opinion 

'Baiiort  of  atmosphere,  fresh,  keen,  anil  full  of  sunlight,  like  that 

w  the  Anierican  cities,  and  this  sunlight  kills  many  of  those 

'loxious  genus  whicli  are  hatched  where  politicians  congregate. 

T^at  which,  varying  a  once  fanioas  phrase,  we  may  call  the  genius 

^'  Universal  publicity,  has  some  disagreeable  results,  but  the 

*"holesorae  urn's  are  greater  and  more  numerous.     Selfishness, 

'^JiLstice,  cruelty,  tricks,  and  jobs  of  all  sorts  shun  the  light ; 

^  exjxjse  them  is  to  defeat  them.     No  serious  evils,  no  raukling 

^'^  in  the  body  politic,  can  remain  long  concealed,  and  when 

^"**c lowed,  it  is  half  destroyed.    So  long  as  the  opinion  of  a  nation 

*®  **oim<l,  the  main  lines  of  its  policy  cannot  go  far  wrong,  what- 

^Vt*r  wB^te  of  time  and  money  may  be  incurred  in  carrying  them 

^^t.     It  was  observed  in  the  last  chapter  that  opinion  is  too 

^^^ue  and  indeterminate?  a  thing  to  be  capable  of  considering  and 

?^*^«ting  the  beat  means  for  the  end  on  which  it  has  determined. 

"*-  Oe  counterpart  of  that  remark  is  that  the  opinion  of  a  whole 

5*^tion,  a  unit<*d  and  tolerably  homogeneous  nation,  is,  wlien  at 

7^*ti  it  does  express  itself,  the  most  competent  authority  to  de- 

^^•"^mine  the  ends  of  national  policy.*     In  European  countries, 

^^Sii^laturcs  and  cabinets  sometimes  take  decisions  which  the 

f^^t-ion.  which  had  scarcely  thought  of  the  matter  till  the  decision 

■^^  been  taken,  is  ultimately  found  to  disapprove.     In  America, 

f^^xi  feel  that  the  nation  is  the  only  power  entitled  to  sny  what 

-*•  "^^ants,  and  that,  till  it  has  manifested  its  wishes,  nothing  must 

^^    done  to  commit  it.     It  may  sometimes  be  long  in  speaking, 


'   The  (lUtiuctioa  betwoeu  incana  and  cuds  is,  of  course,  one  which  it  is  hard 
<iniw  in  prot-Ut'c.  beraiiM"  most  t'jirlii  urn  mt'iins  to  some  larger  eud  which 

them.     Still  if  wo  underatiind  by  ends  the  main  and  leading  object* 

^V  Kutioasl  policy,  includiug  the  spirit  ia  which  the  government  ought  to  be 
^****>.uiiitfred,  we  shall  find  tlmt  these  are.  if  Bomelimca  nlnwly,  yet  more  clearly 
^^'^•^htoded  in  Amcrie.i  timn  in  Europe,  and  less  fret]uently  confounded  with 
"^■^ordinate  and  transitory  tssuen. 
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but  when  it  speaks,  it  speaks  vAtU  a  weight  which  the 
governing  class  e.anmit  elairn. 

The  frame  of  t.lie  Amerierm  government  has  Hflsumed 
trusted  to  the  activity  of  publie  opiuiou,  not  only  as  the  powr 
which  nuist  correct  aiul  remove  the  difficulties  due  t«  the  n* 
strietiona  imposed  on  each  department,  and  to  poMiihle  coBh 
sions  between  them,  hut  as  the  influence  which  mtisi  supply  \\ 
defects  incidental  to  a  system  which  works  entirely  by 
machinery  of  popular  elections.  Under  a  system  of  rled 
one  man's  vote  ia  as  good  as  another,  the  vicious  and  ignnniit 
have  an  much  W(»ight  a.s  the  wise  and  gooil.  A  .system  of  eJet- 
tions  migfit  l>e  imagined  which  would  provide  no  si'curity  foT' 
due  deUberution  or  full  discussion,  a  s^'stem  which,  while  lii'niiKJ 
cratic  in  name,  recognizing  no  privilege,  and  referring  rv« 
tiling  to  the  vote  of  tlu*  majority,  would  in  practice  be 
violent,  tyrannical.  It  is  with  such  a  possible  dem<»cni 
one  h:us  to  contrast  the  rule  of  public  opinion  a.s  it  exists  in  tJ» 
United  States.  Opinion  declares  itself  legally  through  elr^- 
tions.  But  opinion  is  at  work  at  other  times  also,  and  hasothrf 
methods  of  declaring  il.self.  It  se<*ures  full  discussion  of  h^w* 
of  policy  and  of  the  characters  of  men.  It  suffers  nothing  to  1« 
concealed.  It  hstoas  patiently  to  all  the  arguments  thw  irr 
addressed  to  it.  Eloquence,  education,  wisdom,  the  authorrt? 
derived  from  experience  and  high  character,  tell  upon  it  in  tb» 
long  run,  and  have,  perhaps  not  alwaj's  their  due  influence,  but 
yet  a  great  and  growing  influence.  Thus  a  democracy  governing 
itself  through  a  constantly  active  public  opinion,  and  not  «fcly 
by  its  intermittent  mechanism  of  elections,  temh  to  hucomi 
patient,  tolerant,  reasonable*,  and  is  more  likely  io  \yc  uw«* 
bittered  and  unvexe<l  l>y  class  divisions. 

It  is  the  existence  of  such  a  public  opinion  as  this,  the  prftrtk« 
of  freely  and  constantly  rea^ling,  talking,  and  judging  of  puWk 
affairs  with  a  \new  to  voting  thereon,  rather  than  the  nw* 
possession  of  political  rights,  tlrnt  gives  to  popular  govf^iiwtli 
that  educative  and  stimulative  power  which  is  so  frequi'atJf 
claimed  as  its  highest  merit.  Those  who,  in  thi*  last.  generatioBi 
were  forced  to  argue  for  democratic  government  again)»t  wfrj 
garohies  or  despots,  were  perhaps  inclifunl,  if  not  to . 
the  value  of  extended  suffrage  and  a  jxiwerful  leg: 
least  to  pass  too  liglitly  over  the  concomitant  conditioiw  by  wihi 
help  such  institutions  train  men  to  use  hl>t'ny  u<n      Hi 
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Bdoe8iiot  support  the  doctrine  that  the  mere  enjoyment  of  power 
H£ti  largt»  masses  of  men,  any  more  than  individualK  or  classes, 
■  fur  ils  exercise.  Along  witli  that  enjoyment  there  must  be  found 
■*oni»*  one  or  more  of  various  auspicious  conditions,  such  as  a 
^llircctand  fairly  equal  interest  in  the  conuuon  welfare,  the  pres- 
Htecc  of  a  class  or  group  of  persona  respected  and  competent  to 
Hs^iiile.  an  atjs*?nce  of  rehgious  or  ra^re  hatreds,  a  high  level  of 
■fiflucation  or  at  least  of  iutclUgenci^  old  habits  of  local  self- 
B|r>vornment,  the  practice  of  uidirniUrd  free  discussion.  In  Amer- 
ica it  is  not  simply  the  habit  of  voting,  but  tlie  briskness  and 
Wprocginegs  of  the  whole  atmosphere  of  public  hfe,  and  the  process 
Bpf  obtaining  information  and  discussing  it,  of  hearing  and  jndg- 
Vn^  each  side,  that  form  the  citizen's  intelligence.  True  it  is 
^Kat  he  would  gain  less  from  this  process  if  it  did  not  lead  up  to 
■Ihe  exercise  of  voting  power  :  he  would  not  learn  so  nuich  on  the 
B^  tlid  not  the  polling-booth  stami  at  the  end  of  it.  But  if 
Bl  Were  his  lot,  as  it  Is  that  of  the  masses  in  some  European 
B0UQtric£,  1«  exercise  his  right  <)f  suffrage  under  few  of  these 
■Ivouring  conditions,  the  educational  value  of  the  vote  would 
^fccomc  comparatively  small.  It  is  the  habit  of  breathing  as  well 
■b  lielping  t4.i  form  pui)lic  opinion  that  cultivates,  develops, 
B*ain.s  the  average  American.  It  gives  him  a  sense  of  personal 
Responsibility  stronger,  because  more  constant,  than  exists  in 
Bbose  free  countries  of  Europe  where  he  commits  his  power  to 
B  logiHiaturc.  Sc^nsible  that  his  eye  ought  to  be  always  fixed 
^pi  the  conduct  of  affairs,  he  grows  accustomed  to  read  and 
B^^^^-  not  indeed  profoun<lly,  sometimes  erroneously,  usually 
^ii<itT  party  influences,  but  yet  with  a  feeling  that  the  judgment 
V*  his  own.  He  has  a  sense  of  ownership  in  the  government, 
B^*J  therewith  a  kind  of  independence  of  manner  as  well  as  of 
^pintj  ^Y-ry  different  from  the  demissness  of  the  hiimbh'r  chtsses 
B"  ^be  Old  World.  And  the  consciousness  of  responsibility  which 
^P*^  alone  with  this  laudable  priHe,  brings  forth  the  peaceable 
Kj^'ts  of  moderation.  As  the  Greeks  thought  that  the  old  fami- 
Br^  riilod  their  householtls  more  gently  than  ujwtarts  did,  so 
^P'*(*ns  who  have  been  bom  to  power,  born  into  an  atmosphere 
^/^^al  right  and  constitutional  authority,  are  sobered  by  their 
"^vilcges.  Despite  their  natural  quickness  and  eagerness,  the 
'^tiv^  Americans  are  politically  patient.  They  are  disposed  to 
^^[  Hcjft  means  first,  to  expect  others  to  bow  to  that  force  of 
^'iiion  which  they  themselves  recognize.  Opjwsition  does  not 
ft  2d 
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inceotic  them ;  danger  does  not,  by  making  tbetn  lose  their  hftAi^ 
hurry  them  into  precipitate  courwM.  In  no  countn-  dofs  i 
beaten  minority  take  a  defeat  so  well.  Adniilting  th*l  t^ 
blood  of  the  race  counta  for  something  in  producing  that  pocuinr 
coolness  and  self-control  in  the  midst  of  an  ext^'rnnl  efTer\'ft»«fia 
of  enthufiiafim,  which  is  the  most  difitinctivo  feature  of  thi 
American  masses,  tJie  habit  of  ruling  by  public  opinion  and  ob»?- 
ing  it  counts  for  even  more.  It  was  far  otherwise  in  the  Souih 
before  the  war,  but  the  South  wa:^  not  a  democracy,  aad  m 
public  opinion  was  that  of  a  pas^^ionate  class. 

The  best  evidence  for  this  view  is  to  be  found  in  the  educaSnv 
influence  of  opinion  on  newcomers.  Any  one  can  sec  howsrtrft 
a  strain  is  put  on  democratic  inbtitutions  by  the  influx  ercfy 
year  of  nearly  a  mlUion  of  untrained  Europeans.  Being  in  UKMt 
States  admitted  to  full  civic  rights  l>cforc  they  have  come  to 
shake  off  European  notions  and  habits,  ihvse  strangiTe  t^njov 
political  power  l>efore  they  cither  share  or  are  ainenabk  to 
American  opinion.'  They  follow  blindly  leaders  of  thrtr  owa 
race,  are  not  moved  by  discussion,  exercise  no  judgmest  of 
their  ow7i.  This  lasts  for  Pome  years,  probably  for  the 
of  life  with  those  who  are  middle-aged  when  they  anivie, 
lasts  also  with  those  who,  bolotigiug  to  the  more  bncl 
races,  remain  herded  together  in  large  masseH,  and 
them  a  dangerous  element  in  manufacturing  and  mining  di»- 
tricts.  But  the  younger  sort,  when,  if  they  l>e  foreigners,  they 
have  learnt  English,  and  when,  dispersed  among  Americans fo  I* 
to  be  able  to  learn  from  them,  they  have  imbil)ed  the  sentinWfKt* 
an<l  ideas  of  the  eountry,  are  thenceforth  scarcely  to  be  distio*- 
guiahed  from  the  native  population.  Tljey  art^  more  Araericia 
than  the  Americans  in  their  tlesire  to  put  on  the  character  <tf 
their  new  country.  This  pccuhar  gift  which  the  Ilepublic  hll 
shown,  of  quickly  dissolving  and  oBsimilating  tito  foreign  botiiai 
that  are  poun'<|  into  her,  imparting  to  them  lier  nwn  qualitiA 
of  orderliness,  good  sense,  and  a  flillingness  to  bow  to  the  will 
of  the  iiiiijt>rily,  is  mainly  due  to  the  all-per\'adinp  force  of  oiiiiH 
ion,  which  the  newcomer,  so  soon  as  he  has  fonne<l  social  and 
banincfM  Halations  with  the  natives,  breathes  in  daily  till  it  in- 
sensibly transmutes  him.  Their  faith,  and  a  aentiment  of  it- 
sentment  against  England,  long  kept  up  among  the  Irish  s  body 
of  separate  opinion,  which  for  a  time  resisted  the  solvent  pow* 
>  As  to  iMent  immicraata.  Me  furlti«r  in  CtuipUr  XCIL 
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bf  its  American  environment.  But  the  public  schooU  finished 
the  work  of  the  factory  and  tho  newspapers.  The  Irish  immi- 
grant's son  is  now  an  American  citizen  for  all  purposes. 

It  is  chiefly  the  faith  in  publicity  that  gives  to  the  American 
public  their  peculiar  buoyancy,  and  what  one  may  call  their 
airy  hopefulness  in  discussing  even  the  weak  points  of  their 
system.  They  are  always  telling  you  that  they  have  no  skele- 
ton closets,  nothing  to  keep  back.  They  know,  and  are  content 
that  all  the  world  slioulcl  know,  the  worst  a.s  well  as  the  best  of 
themselves.  They  have  a  boundless  faith  in  free  inquiry  and 
full  tliscussion.  They  admit  the  possibility  of  any  number  of 
^niporary  errors  and  delusions.  But  to  suppose  that  a  vast 
hition  should,  after  hearing  everything,  canvassing  everything, 
and  trying  all  the  preliminary  experiments  it  has  a  mind  to, 
ultimately  go  wrong  by  mistaking  its  own  true  interests,  seems 
to  them  a  sort  of  blasphemy  against  the  human  intelligence  and 
its  Creator. 

They  claim  for  opinion  that  its  immense  power  enables  them 
to  get  on  with  but  little  f^overnnient.  Some  evils  which  the  law 
and  its  officers  are  in  other  countries  required  to  deal  with  are 
here  averted  or  cured  by  the  mere  force  of  opinion,  which  shrivels 
them  up  when  its  ra>^3  fall  on  them.  As  it  is  not  the  product  of 
any  one  class,  and  is  unwilling  to  recognize  classes  at  all,  for  it 
would  Btand  self-cDiidemiied  as  un-American  if  it  did,  it  dis- 
courages anj'thitig  in  the  nature  of.  class  legislation.  Where  a 
particular  section  of  the  jjcople,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Western 
farmers  or  the  Eastern  operatives,  think  themselves  aggrieved, 
they  clamour  for  the  mpivsuri>  thought  likely  to  help  them.  The 
farmers  legislated  against  tlit;  railroiuts,  the  laltour  party  asks 

€  eight-hour  law.     But  whereas  on  the  European  continent 
[•h  a  class  would  think  and  act  as  a  da-ss,  hostile  to  otheV 
isses,  and  might  resolve  to  ]>ursue  its  own  objects  at  whatever 
risk  to  the  nation,  in  America  national  opinion,  which  ever}'  one 

E'Ognizes  a.«  the  arbiter,  mitigates  these  feelings,  and  puts  the 
vocates  of  the  legislation  which  any  class  demands  upon  show- 
It  that  their  schemes  are  compatible  with  the  paranujunt 
'interest  of  the  wliole  comniiinity.  To  say  that  there  is  no  h'gis- 
lation  in  Amerien.  Avhich,  like  tlie  cla-ss  legislation  of  Europe, 
has  thro\vn  undue  Ijurdens  on  the  ptior,  while  jealously  guarding 
the  pleasures  and  pockets  of  the  rich,  is  to  say  Uttle,  because 
where  the  poorer  citizens  have  long  been  a  numerical  m«4on\i^^ 
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iavested  with  political  power,  they  will*  evidently  take  m 
themselves.     But  tiie  opposite  danger  might  have  been  f<fljx-i 
that  the  poor  would  have  turned  the  tables  on  the  rich,  throwo 
the  whole  burden  of  ttixatiou  upon  them,  and  disregnrdwl  intK» 
supposed  interest  of  the  masses  what  are  eatlecl  the  rights  di 
property.     Not  only  ha.s  this  not  lieen  attempted  —  it  bju  Vnm 
scarcely  even  suggcste^l  (except,  of  course,  by  professed  CnlW- 
tivlsts  as  part  of  a  reconstruction  of  society),  and  it  excitrsw 
serious  apprehension.     ThtTc  is  nothing  in  the  maehinerj*  uf 
government  that  could  do  more  than  delay  it  for  u  timi-,  tliit 
the  masses  desire  it.     What  prevents  it  is  the  honesty  and  «in>- 
mon  sense  of  the  citizens  generally,  who  are  convincefl  ih 
interests  of  all  classes  are  substantially  the  same,  and  thi 
tice  is  the  highest  of  those  interests.     Equality,  oi>en  competi*' 
tion,  a  fair  field  to  everybody,  every  stimulus  to  industry,  nad 
every  security  for  its  fruits,  these  they  hold  to  be  the  setf- 
evident  principles  of  national  prosperity. 

If  pul>lic  opinion  is  lu^iless  in  small  things,  it  asually  cl 
measures  which,  even  if  not  oppressive,  are  palpably  aelfiab 
unwise.     If  before  a  mischievous  bill  passes,  its  opponents 
get  the  attention  of  the  people  fixoil  Ufton  it,  its  ch&nces 

ight.     All  sorts  of  corru|)t  or  pernicious  schemes  which  am 
hAatched  at  Washington  or  in  the  State  logLslutur«s  are  abaft- 
doned  because  it  is  felt  that  the  people  will  not  stand  tbem, 
although  they  could  be  easily  pushed  through  those  not  too 
scrupulous  assemblies.     There  have  I>een  im«tanres;  of  propopak 
which  took  jx^ople  at  first  by  their  j)lausibility,  but  which  li 
criticism  of  opinion  riddled  with  its  unceasing  fire  till  at 
they  were  quietly  dropped.     It  wa.s  in  this  way  that 
Grant's  attempt  to  annex  San  Domingo  failt?<i.     lie  had  madr' 
a  treaty  for  the  purpose,  which  fell  through  for  want  of  llia_ 
requisite  t^vo-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate,  but  he  jktki 
in  the  scheme  until  at  last  the  disapproval  of  the  general  pulilii 
which  had  grown  stronger  by  degrees  and  found  ex)>rt<i«a( 
through  the  leading  newspapers,  warned  him  to  <lcsist.     After 
the  war,  there  wa^s  at  first  in  many  quarters  a  desire  t«  puni 
the  Southern  leaders  for  what  they  had  made  the  North  saSt 
But  by  degrees  the  feeling  died  away,  the  8ol)er  sense  of  the  wh< 
North  restraining  the  paasions  of  those  who  had  coun^teltcri  vri 
geance  ;  and,  as  every  one  knows,  there  was  nevi»r  a  civil  war 
rebellion,  whichever  one  is  to  call  it,  followed  by  ao  few  ai^vi 
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^B   Public  opinion  often  fails  to  secure  the  appointment  of  the 
^Hest  men  to  jilaccs,  but  whore  undivided  responsibility  can  lie 
PKxed  on  the  appointing  authority,  it  prevents,  as  those  who  ar<i 
I     behind  the  scenes  know,  countless  bad  api^ointments  for  which 
'     politicians  intripuc.     Consitlering  the  power  of  party  managers 
over  the  Fetieral  executive,  and  the  low  stmse  of  honour  and 
'      public  duty  its  regards  i)utroiiage  among  jjoliticiaiiii,  the  leading 
'     post-s  are  fille<l,  if  not  by  the  most  cajiablc  men,  yet  seldom  by 
bad  ones.     The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  iiistance,  are, 
'i     and  have  always  I)cen,  men  of  high  profeissional  standing  and 
'      stainless  character.     The  same  may  he,  though  less  generally, 
'      said  of  the  upper  Federal  officials  in  the  North  and  West.     That 
I      no  similar  prai!^e  can  be  l)estowed  on  the  exercise  of  Federal 
!      patronage  in  the  Southern  States  since  the  war,  is  an  illustration 
*      of  the  view  I  am  stating.     Ah  the  public  ojnnion  of  the  South 
(that  is  to  say,  of  the  whites  who  make  opinion   there)   was 
l|      st<;adily  hostile  to  tlie  Repufjliean  [jariy^  wiiir-h  <M>niiiiamIed  the 
executive  during  the  twenty  years  from  1S(j5  to  1S85,  the  Ile- 
1      publican  party  managers  were  indilTerent  to  it,  l>ecauae  they  had 
'      nothing  to  gain  or  to  lose  from  it.     Hence  tliey  made  appoint- 
I      nients  without  regard  to  it.     Northern  oijiiilun  knows  compara^ 
lively  little  of  the  <letails  of  Southern  politii's  and  the  character 
I      of  officials  who  act  th(*re,  .so  that  they  might  libpe  to  escaf>e  tlie 
I       censure  of  tlieir  supporters  in  the  Nortfi.     Hemre  they  jobbed 
their  patronage  in  the  South  with  unbhishing  eynirism,  using 
Federal  ixjsts  there  as  a  means  not  merely  of  r*'wardjug  party 
services,  but  also  of  providing  local  white  leaders  and  organiz- 
ers to  the  coloured  Southern  Repul>lieans.     Their  different  be- 
haviour there  and  in  the  North  therefore  showed  that  it  was 
not    publie   virtue,   luit  tlie  fear   of   public    ftpinion,  that  was 
nmking  their  Northern  appointments  on  liie  wliule  rcspectahle, 
while  those  in  the  South  were  at  that  time  so  much  the  reverse. 
The  same  phenomenon   has   tieen    notice<I    in    Great    Britain. 
Jobs  are  frequent  and  scandalous  in  tlie  inverse  ratio  to  the 
notice  they  are  likely  to  attract.' 

'  It  has  oftrn  hf<*u  reroarkwi  th«t  posts  of  the  aamn  rlaiw  are  more  johbod 
by  the  Uriti-ih  nxcrutivc  in  Hnotlaml  than  in  KukUuiI,  aud  in  Irolaiid  tlmn  in 
Si-*tjlliind,  Ix^ruiise  it  in  luinlor  to  ruvi«u  Purliuiiu^nt,  which  in  Great  Britain 
(ii^srhnrer^  much  of  thr  funrtinn  which  public  opinion  discharges  in  America, 
to  any  int^rrst  in  an  oppoiiitmnit  mndo  in  one  of  thp  smuller  rountriua.  In 
(•rnit  Britain  :i  mitiijttt'r  miikiuK  &  l^^d  appiiintment  hits  to  fmr  n  hontilp  motion 

I  (though    P:irliamnnt  is  over^Icnifnt  tn  joIih)   which  may  displace  him  ;    ia  iKfs 
gnitcd  .^tat<-«  11  PrcHidcnt  is  under  no  mirh  apprehonnon.     It  U  oq\v  Vq  uvutiau 
Bkal  Up  is  nstpowdltle. 
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In  questions  of  foreign  policy,  opinion  is  a  valuable  r«m» 
force.     When  demonstrations  are  made  hy  parly  leaders  i»- 
tendetl  to  capture  the  vote  of  some  particular  section,  the  laXm 
Americana  only  smile.     But  they  watch  keenly  the  laiv:iU9 
held  and  the  acts  done  by  the  State  Depart-ment   (Forrign 
Office),  and,  while  determined  to  support  the  President  in  vmdh 
eating  the  rights  of  Anierican  citizens,  would  W  found  rwity 
to  check  any  demand  or  act  going  beyond  their  IcgaJ  rightt 
which  coul(]  tend  to  embroil  them  with  a  foreign  power.    Thw 
is  still  a  touch  of  spread-eagleism  and  an  occasional  want  d 
courtesy  and  taste  among  public  speakers  and  journalist*  wbek 
they  refer  to  other  countries ;   and  there  is  a  det^nniDAtio& 
all  classes  to  kwp  European  interference  at  a  dintance.    Brfl 
among  the  ordinary  native  citizens  one  finds  (I  tliink)  Isas  niv 
trusive  selfishness,  less  Chauvinism,  less  cynicism  in  derlariig 
one's  own  national  interests  to  be  paramount  to  those  of  otiwr 
States,  than  in  any  of  the  great  States  of  EurofH\     Justice  and 
equity  are  more  generally  recognized  as  binding  uixm  natioAS 
no  less  than  on  individuals.     Whenever  humanity  ootnee  into 
question,  the  lieart  of  the  people  is  sound.     Th«  ni  of 

the  Indians  reflects  little  credit  on  the  VVestern  sel  1 1  iijivr 

come  in  contact  with  them,  and  almost  as  little  on  the  Fe»l<;ril 
government,  whose  efforts  to  protect  tliera  have  been  often  foiled 
by  the  faults  of  its  own  agents,  or  by  it*  own  want  of  prompti- 
tude and  foresigiit.  But  the  wisli  of  the  peoplr  nt  largi*  ha» 
always  Ixien  to  <leal  generously  with  the  aliorigines,  nor  hai 
appeals  on  their  behalf,  such  as  thost*  so  persist<rntly  and 
quently  made  by  the  late  Mrs.  Helen  Jackson^  ever  faUed 
command  the  sympathy  and  assent  of  the  countr>'. 

Throughout  the^e  chapters  I  have  betni  speaking  chiefly 
the  Northern  States  and  chiefly  of  recent  years,  for  America  \a\ 
country  which  changes  fast.     But  the  conduct  of  the  SoutI 
people,  since  their  defeat  in  I860,  illustrates  the  ton 
underlying  national  traits  to  reassert  themselves  whti, 
ing  conditions  have  passe<i  away.     Before  the  war  the  put 
opinion  of  the  Slave  States,  and  especially  of  the  pluiiiinic  Stat 
was  practically  the  opinion  of  a  class^  —  the  small  and  coi 
paratively  rich  landowTiing  aristocracy.     The  struggle  for  ttf 
defi'ucc  of  their  institution  had  made  this  opinion  fierctr 
intolerant.     To  a  hatred  of  the  Abolitionists,  whom  it  thoi 
actuated  by  tho  v^ish  to  rob  and  humiliate  the  South,  K  j( 
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a  misplaced  contempt  for  what  it  deemed  the  money-grubbing 
and  peace-at-any-price  spirit  of  the  Northern  people  generally. 
So  long  as  the  subjugated  States  were  nile<i  by  arms,  and  the 
former  "rebels"  excluded  by  disfran<;liiseraent  from  the  govern- 
ment  of  their  States,   this    bitterness   remained.     When   the 
restoration  of  self-government,  following  upon  the  liberation  of 
the  Confederate  prisoners  and  the  amnesty,  had  shown  the 
raaguanimity  of  the  North,  its  clemency,  its  wish  to  forget  and 
forgive,  its  assumption  tliat  both  sides  would  shake  hands  ami 
do  their  best  for  their  common  country,  the  hearts  of  the  South- 
em    men    were   conquered.     Opinion   went    round.    Frankly, 
one  might  almost  say  cheerfully,  it  recognized  the  inevitable. 
It  stopped  those  outrages  on  tlie  negroes  which  the  law  had 
been  unable  to  repress.     It  began  to  regain  "touch"  of,  it  has 
now  almost  fused  itself  with,  the  opinion  of  the  North  and  West. 
No  one  Southern  leader  or  group  can  be  credited  with  this :  it 
was  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people  that  brought  it  about. 
Still  less  do  the  Northern  politicians  deser\'e  the  prai.se  of  the 
peace-makers,  for  many  among  them  tried  for  political  purposes 
to  fan  or  to  rekindle  the  flame  of  «ui*picion  in  the  North.     It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  North  generally,  more  liberal  than  its  guides, 
which  dictat^l  not  merely  forgiveness,  but  the  restoration  of 
equal  civic  rights.     Nor  is  this  the  only  case  in  whicli  the  people 
have  proved  themselves  to  liave  a  liigher  and  a  truer  inspiration 
than  the  politicians. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  all-subduing  power  of  the 
popular  voice  may  tell  against  the  appearance  of  great  states- 
men by  dwarfing  aspiring  individualities,  by  teaching  men  to 
discover  and  obey  the  tendencies  of  their  age  rather  than  rise 
above  them  and  direct  them.  If  this  happens  in  America,  it  is 
not  because  the  American  ptH>ple  fail  to  appn^ciate  and  follow 
and  exalt  such  eminent  men  as  fortune  Ije^stows  upon  it.  It 
has  a  great  capacity  for  loyalty,  even  for  hero-worship.  "Our 
people/'  said  an  experienced  American  pui)Iicist  to  me,  "are  in 
reality  hungering  for  gi"eat  men,  and  the  warmth  with  which 
even  pinchbeck  geniuses,  men  who  have  anything  showy  or 
taking  about  them,  an\thiiiK  that  is  dremed  to  betoken  a  .strong 
individuality,  are  followeil  ajid  glorifanl  in  spite  of  intellectual 
emptiness,  and  perhaps  even  moral  shortcomings,  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  fact."  Henry  Clay  was  the  darling  of  his  party 
for  many  years,  as  Jefferson,  with  less   of   persouaV  ^asm^a.- 
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tion,  had  been  in  the  proco<iing  generation.  Daniel  Web 
retained  the  devotion  of  New  England  long  after  it  hail 
come  clear  that  his  splendid  intellect  was  mated  to  a  h 
from  noble  character.  A  kind  of  dictatorship  was  yieldetl 
Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  memory  is  cherished  almost  like^ 
that  of  Washington  himself.  Whenever  a  man  appears  with 
something  taking  or  forcible  about  him,  he  beeonies  the  object 
of  so  much  popular  interest  and  admiration  that  tliose  cooler 
heads  who  perceive  his  faults,  and  perhaps  dr(*ad  his  laxity  of 
principle,  reproach  the  proneness  of  their  less  discerning  country- 
men to  make  an  idol  tmt  of  wood  or  clay.  The  career  of  Andrew 
Jackson  is  a  case  in  point,  though  it  may  he  hopetl  that  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  people  would  estimate  such  a  character  more 
truly  to-day  than  it  did  in  his  own  day.  I  doubt  if  there  l>e 
any  country  where  a  really  brilliant  man,  confident  in  his  own 
strength,  ami  atlding  the  cliann  of  a  striking  fxTSonality  to  the 
gift  of  popular  eh)(^ui»nce,wotdd  find  an  easier  path  to  fame  and 
power,  and  would  exert  more  influence  over  the  minds  and  cino- 
tiona  of  the  multitude.  Such  a  man,  speaking  to  the  people 
witli  the  independence  of  conscious  strength,  would  find  himself 
appreciated  and  respected. 

Controversy  is  still  bitter,  more  profuse  in  personal  im]>uta- 
tiona  than  one  expects  to  fitiii  it  where  there  are  no  grave  issu(S 
to  excuse  excitement.  But  in  this  respect  also  there  is  an  im- 
provement. PartiNuns  are  reckless,  hut  the  mjLs.s  of  the  people 
lenils  itself  less  to  acrid  p!irlisiuishi|j  than  it  did  in  the  times 
just  before  the  Civil  W^ir,  or  in  those  first  days  of  the  Republic 
which  were  so  lung  looked  back  to  as  a  stirt  of  heroic  age. 
Public  opinion  grows  more  temperate,  more  mellow,  an<i  as- 
suredly more  toleraid.  Its  very  st-rength  disjioses  it  to  bear 
with  opposition  or  remonstrance.  It  resiieets  itself  too  much_ 
to  wish  to  silence  any  voice. 


PART  V 

ILLUSTRATIONS  AND   REFLECTIONS 

[This  Part  contains  some  illustrations,  drawn  from  American  history, 
of  the  working  of  political  institutions  and  public  opinion*  together 
with  obser\'ations  on  several  political  questions  for  which  no  fit- 
ting place  could  be  found  in  the  preceding  Parts.] 
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THE  TAMMANT   RING    IN   NEW  TORK   CITT 

^TROUGH  I  have  described  in  previous  chapters  the  causes 
^h  have  induced  the  perversion  and  corruption  of  demo- 
tic government  in  great  American  cities,  it  seems  desirable 
0  lUustrate  more  fully,  fnjm  passaf^tw  in  tiic  history  of  two  such 
''^^i^-s,  the  conditions  under  which  those  causes  work  and  the 
'ornrxa  which  that  perversion  takes.  The  phenomena  of  muni- 
cipai  democracy  in  the  Unit^tl  States  are  the  most  remarkable 
ftnd  least  laudable  which  the  modern  work!  has  witnessed ; 
*^<l  they  present  some  evils  whifrh  no  politi<'aJ  pbilosopher, 
noweviT  unfriendly  to  popular  goviTnincnt,  ai>pcHrs  to  have 
foreseen,  evils  which  have  scarcely  showed  themselves  in  the 
\^  of  Europe,  and  unlike  those  which  were  thought  charac- 
ic  of  the  rule  of  the  masses  in  ancient  times.  I  take  New 
^^''k  and  Philadelphia  as  examples  Inn-ause  they  are  older  than 
Wcago,  Pittsburgh,  and  St.  I^ouis,  larger  than  Boston  and 
"^tirnore.  And  I  begin  with  New  York,  because  she  displayed 
^  ^he  grandest  st^ale  phenomena  common  to  American  cities, 
r^^  because  the  pluniler  and  mifigovrmment  from  whicii  she 
**^  siiffered  have  bocome  specially  notorious  o\'er  the  world. 

'^'"om  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  State  and  (somc- 

/^**'t.  later)  the  city  of  New  York  were,  more  perhaps  than  any 

«i^r  State  or  citv,  the  seat  of  intrigues  in»d  ihv  battle-ground  of 


and 
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one.  Party  orgamzations  early  became  powerful  in  them, 
it  was  by  a  New  York  leader  —  Marry,  the  friend  of  Presi- 
^'^t.  Jackson  —  that  the  famous  doctrine  of  **the  Spoils  to  the 
*^ora"  was  first  fomiuhited  as  ah*eady  the  practice  of  New  York 
P^^litricians.  These  factions  were  for  a  long  time  led,  and  these 
^ntrigups  worked,  by  men  l^elonging  to  the  upper  or  middle  class, 
Y*  ^'hom  the  emoluments  of  office  were  desirable  but  not  essential. 
'H  t-hft  middle  of  the  century,  however,  there  came  a  change. 
*^*  old  native  population  of  the  city  was  more  and  more  swollen 
**«e  immigration  of  foreigners :  first  of  the  Irish,  especially 
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from  1846  onwardj3 ;  then  also  of  the  Germans  from  1M9  <»• 
wards  ;  finally  of  Polish  ami  Russian  Jews,  as  wril  as  of  Ibfiam 
and  of  Sbvs  from  about  ISHIJ  onwards.     ^Urcady  iii   l»7ttlk 
foreign  population,  luthuling  not  only  the  foreign  horn  hut  alAftr 
part  of  their  children  who.  though  born  in  America,  were  «tii 
virtually  Europeans,  constituted  a  half  or  perhajxs  even  a  mftjocitf 
of  the  iahaliitaiit-s  ;  and  t!ie  proportion  of  foreigners  ha^  piwv 
then  grown  still  largt^r,*     Thcac  newcomers  were  as  a  rule  poor 
and  ignorant.    They  knew  little  of  the  institutions  of  the  eou*- 
try,  and  hatl  not  acciuir(»d  any  patriotic  int+Tci^t   in  it.    But 
they  receiveel  votes.     Their  nuini)fcrs  soon  made  them  a  poiw 
in  city  and  State  politics,  an<l  all  the  more  so  l>ecausc  they  nxfr 
cohesive,  influenced  by  leailers  of  their  o^^'n  race,  and  not,  lik? 
the  native  voters,  either  disixKse<l  to  exercise,  or  cui)jih]e  of  excr- 
ciHing.  an  iiuleix?mlent  judgment  uj)on  current   ijv^ue.s.     From 
among  them  there  soon  emerged  men  whose  want  of  lMH>k-li>amtn| 
was  overcome  by  their  natural  force  and  shrewdness,  and  who  Ir- 
came  apt  pupils  in  those  arts  of  party  managt^ment  which  U» 
native  professional  pohticians  had  already  brought  to  peifectioo. 
While  these  (Viuses  were  tran.sferring  power  to   the  n»ugi>t 
and  more  ignorant  element  in  the  population,  the  swift  d*'vrk 
opments  of  trade  which  followed  the  making  of  the  Erie  Canal 
and  ojjenuig  up  of  railway  routes  to  the  West.,  with  the  consp- 
quent  exiJansion  of  Ntnv  York  as  a  commerciul  and  financial 
centre,  had  more,  and  more  distracted   the   thoughts   of  the- 
wealthier  people  from  local  pohtics,  which  requin^l  more  t 
than  busy  men  could  give,  and  8ecme<l  iami*  compared  w 
that  stniggle  over  slavery,    whcnnin,   from   1K5()  to    18C5, 
patriotic  minds  wen*  Iwnt.     The  Icailing  men,  who  fifty  y 
carher   would    have   watcheci    municipal    affairs   and    jirrhapi 
borne  a  part  in  thorn,  were  now  so  much  occupioil  willi  thriz 
commercial    entori)ri.s<^8  or   their   legal    praeiire  as  to    ne 
their  local  civic  duties,  anrl  saw  with  unconcern  the  chief  mi 
nicipul  olHces  appropriati^l   by  [)ersons  U'htiigiug  to  Uiv  low 
strata  of  society. 

'  In  1870,  44  pof  c*nt  of  the  popuUition  of  New  York  were  of  forcicn 
in  I8IK).  42  per  cent  ;  in   lUOO.  ;)7  p<t  cent  ;  in   IKIO.  40.4  per  cciil.      Thr  x»t- 

^f.,,ti,.^*  ..f  r>«^niotiii  wluj  ¥/tttr  [irurtirully  fniriirnrn*  waa  .'tT-'   ■-  ■•<    • —   •     -^ 

Br.  'i*c  it  in(-tiitli'«  nmny  nf  tlit*  sons  Ixim  in  the  I 

•  ft  i  '  riy  Amcrirnniiinl.      Il   w  true  that  sunir  of   t 

dti  tuii  Iwr  a  timr  i>l>t&iu  vutm.  Init  iLtfuiiist  tJiU  mu«t  be  art  the  ftict   ttiist  thr 

pn)|K>rti>>n  tif  udult«  (•  nmcli  lanp'r  Kmoiiit  thv  iuimignuiU  tluin  in  tli« 

populiitkm. 
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^H  Even  had  these  men  of  social  jxjsition  and  culture  desireti  tc 

^Hetain  a  hohl  in  city  politics,  the  task  woultl  not  have  been  easy, 

^Bbr  the  rapid  grow-th  of  New  York,  whicli  from  a  population  of 

r     108,000  in  1820  had  risen  to  209,000  in  1830,  to  813,000  in  1860, 

and  to  942.000  in  1870,  lirought  in  swarms  of  strangers  who  knew 

nothing  of  the  old  residents,  and  it  was  only  by  hilioriourly 

'      organising  these  newcomers  that  they  eould  be  secured  as  :.<!- 

herents.     However  lal)orious  the  work  might  be,  it  was  sure  to 

I     be  done,  because  the  keenness  of  party  strife  made  every  vitc 

b^recious.     But  it  was  work  not  attractive  to  men  of  education, 

^^or  suited  to  tliem.     It  fcrll  naturally  to  those  who  themselves 

r     belonged  to  the  lower  strata,  and  it  became  the  source  of  the 

power  they  acquired. 

Among  the  |)otitieal  organizations  of  New  York  the  oldest 
and  most  j>owerfuI  was  the  Tammany  Society.     It  is  ivs  oltl  a« 
the    Federal   government,   having   been  estal.)liished  under  the 
name  of  the  Columbian  Society  in  1789,  ju.st  a  fortnight  after 
Wasiungton's  inauguration,  by  an  Irish  American  calk-d  Wil- 
liam Mooney,  and  its  ]mrposes  were  at  first  social  and  cJitiritable 
rather  than  political.     In  1805  it  entitlefl  it>elf  the  Tammany 
Society,  adopting,  as  is  said,  the  name  of  an  Indian  chief  called 
TamjTianend  or  Tammany,  and  clothing  it^self  with  a  sort  of 
mock  Indian  character.     There  were  thirteen  tribes, witli  twelve 
"sachems"  under  a  grand  saeliemj  a  "sagamore"  or  master  of 
ceremonies,  and  a  "wiskinski"  or  dnorkt-cprr.     By  degrees,  and 
as  the  storj'  goes,  under  tlic  nmiignaut  inllueiice  of  Aaron  Burr, 
it  took  a  strongly  political  tinge  as  its  numbers  increased. 
Already  in  1812  it  was  a  force  in  the  city,  having  become  a  rally- 
ing centre  for  what  wils  then  called  the  Rcj>ub!i<^an  and  aftcr- 
j      wards  the  Democratic  party  ;  but  the  flfnietit  of  niond  aspira- 
^^ion  does  not  seem  to  have  become  extinct,  for  in  1817  it  issued 
^Bn  address  deploring  the  spread  of  tlie  fon'ign  game  of  billiards 
HHBBiqDg  young  men  of  the  upiXT  classes.     At  one  time,  too,  it 
r    pOBricn  II  (I  a  sort  of  natural  history  museum,  which  was  ultimately 
purchased  by  the  well-known  showman,   P.  T.   Rarnunu     Till 
1822  it  had  been  governed  by  a  general  meeting  of  it.s  members, 
hut  with  its  increased  size  there  came  a  representative  system ; 
and  though  the  Society  proper  continued  to  be  governed  and  its 
property  held  by  the  "sachems,"  the  control  of  tfic  political 
organization  became  vested  in  a  general  committee  consisting 
delegates  elected  at  primary'  meetings  throughout  U\e  cvV^j  ^ 
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which  that  organization  was  now  beginning  to  oiren{f«id* 
This  committee,  orijpnally  of  thirty-three  members,  numbenl' 
seventy-five  in  1836,  by  which  time  Tammany  Hall  had  wm 
its  way  to  a  predominant  influence  on  city  fwlilics.  Of  the  pn^ 
ent  organization  I  shall  spealc  later. 

The  Erst  sachems  had  t^een  men  of  some  social  sUndin^' 
and  almost  entirely  native  Ajnericaos.  The  general  drtDo^ 
ratization,  which  was  unfortunat^'ly  accompanied  by  a  vulgiri- 
zatiun,  of  jwlitics  that  marked  the  time  of  Andrew  Jwdaok, 
lowered  by  degrees  the  character  of  city  politicians,  turmtif 
them  into  mere  proft^ssiouals  whose  object  was  lucre  rather  tte 
distinction  or  even  power.  ThLs  process  told  on  thr  chantfM 
of  Tammany,  making  it  more  and  more  a  macliino  in  the  h»oA 
of  schemers,  and  than  a  dangerous  force,  even  while  it«  rmk 
and  file  conaLsted  largely  of  persons  of  some  means,  who  win 
interested  as  direct  taxpayers  in  the  honest  adminLstratiiin  of 
municipal  affairs.  After  ISoO,  however,  the  influx  from  Kuropf 
transfonne<l  its  memliershij)  while  adding  it  its  strength.  Thr 
Irish  immigrants  were,  lx>th  aa  Itcjman  Catholics  and  in  re^wi 
of  such  political  s>^pathies  aa  they  brought  with  them,  fUspo«d 
to  ent^r  the  Di'mocratic  party.  Tammany  laid  hold  of  Umb, 
enrolled  them  as  meml)ers  of  its  district  organizations,  andR- 
warded  tht-ir  real  by  admitting  a  constantly  increasing  Dumbff 
to  posts  of  irnjKJrtance  as  flistrict  leaders,  committeemen,  ted 
holders  of  city  offices.  When  the  Gennans  arrived,  «milw 
efforts  were  made  to  capture  them,  thntigh  with  a  \em 
complete  success.  Thus  from  1850  onwards  Tammany  auot 
more  and  more  to  lean  upon  and  fimi  its  chief  st.n*ngth  in  ihr 
foreign  vote.  Of  the  foreigners  who  have  led  it,  most  haw 
been  Irish.  Yet  it  would  \te  wrong  to  ropresent  it,  as  some  of  il» 
censors  have  rlone,  as  being  pn»dominantly  Irish  in  its  composi- 
tion. There  have  alwa>'s  been  and  are  now  a  vast  numbtfr  rf 
native  Americans  among  the  rank  and  file»  as  well  as  a  frv 
conspiciious  among  ita  chiefs.  It  contains  many  0«nnAiai 
possibly  one-half  of  the  German  voters  who  can  be  reckofMd  m 
bolongin::  to  any  party.  Anrl  to-day  the  large  majority  oC  tb» 
Russian  and  i'olish  Jews  (very  numerous  in  8om«  parta  ol  lh» 
city)  of  the  Oechs  and  other  Austro-Hungarian  Sla\»»,  aad  pc»- 
ibiy  also  of  the  Italians,  nl>ey  ita  behests,  even  if  not  rfgularly 
indlH  jLs  infinlMTs.  For  the  majority  of  lh«'s«  immicfwilit 
are  Democrats,  and  Tammany  has  becm  and  b  Use  ita: 
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bearer  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  city.  It  has  had  rivals  and 
mias  in  that  party.  Two  rival  Mjn-hines  (now  long  since 
net),  —  Mozart  Hall,  formerly  led  by  Mr.  Fernando  Wood, 
ind  the  "County  Democracy,"  guided  for  some  years  by  the  late 
Mr.  Hubert  O.  Thompson,  —  at  <liffcrcnt  times  confronted,  and 
6ometimc?s  even  defeated  it;  while  at  other  times  "making  a 
<te*J  "  with  it  for  a  Hhare  in  munieipal  spoils.  Once,  as  we  shall 
pi^eently  see,  it  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  best  Democrats  of  the 
y.  Still  it  haa  on  the  whole  stood  for  and  \yeen  at  most  times 
tieally  identified  with  the  Democratic  party,  posing  on  the 
urth  of  July  ba  the  traditional  representative  of  JefTersonian 
nciples ;  and  it  has  in  that  capacity  grown  from  the  status  of  a 
r«-  private  club  to  be  an  organization  commanding  a  number 
of  Votes  which  used  to  be  sufficient  not  only  to  give  it  the 
mastery  of  the  city  but  even  to  turn  tlie  balance  in  the  great 
Mite  of  New  York,  and  thereby'',  perhajis,  to  determine  the 
i^Ult  of  a  Presidential  election. 

t   must,  however,  return  to  those  early  days  when  Tammany 

**s  young  fitnd  comparatively  innocent,  days  when  the  Machine 

SJWtcm  and  the  Spoils  system  were  still  but  half  developed,  and 

(yhancellor  Kent  ctmld  ^>Tite  (in  1S35),  that  "the  office  of 

ant  alderman  could  ]>e  pleasant  aii<i  dcHlrablo  to  persons 

leiauro,  of  intelligence,  and  of  disinterested  zeal  for  the  wise 

^d  juat  regulation  of  the  public  concerns  of  the  city  "  I    In 

1834  the  nmyoralty  waa  place!  in  the  direct  gift  of  the  people. 

1842  all  restrictions  on  the  aulTrage  in  the  city  were  removed, 

t  before  the  opening  of  an  era  when  they  would  have  been 

'^ccable.     In  1846  the  new  constitution  of  the  State  trans- 

wi^  the  election  of  all  judges  to  the  people.     In  1857  the 

*^tato  legislature,  which  had  during  the  preceding  twenty  j'cars 

^n  frequently  modifying  the  municipal  airangements,  enacted 

*  new  charter  for  the  city.     The  practice  of  New  York  State 

"M  been  to  pass  8i>ecial  laws  regulating  the  frame  of  govern- 

^ut  for  each  of  its  cities,  instead  of  ha\dug  one  uniform  system 

•°r  all  municipalities.     It  was  an  unfortunate  plan,  for  it  went 

'*r  to  deprive  New  York  of  self-government  by  putting  her  at 

^^^  mercy  of  the  legislature  at  Albany,  which,  already  corrupt, 

•^  been  apt  to  be  still  further  corrupted  by  the  party  leaders 

**'  the  city,  who  could  usually  obtain  from  it  such  statutes  as 

^^py  desired.     As  I  am  not  writing  a  municipal  liistory  of  New 

^ork,  hut  merely  describing  the  action  in  that  history  of  a  pa^ 
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ticular  party  club,  no  more  need  he  said  of  the  charter  and 
statutes  of  1857  than  that  they  greatly  limited  the  powers  of 
the  Common  Council  The  chief  administrative  functions  we 
vested  in  the  mayor  and  the  heads  of  various  department 
while  the  power  of  raising  and  appropriating  revenues  w 
divided  bt't\vc<ni  n  body  called  the  Board  of  Sui)ervisors 
the  IcKisiaturo.  Of  the  heads  of  the  departments,  some  wej 
directly  chosen  liy  the  people,  others  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
who  himself  held  office  for  two  years.  To  seeure  for  their  wl 
hcrenta  some  share  in  the  liffices  of  a  city  with  a  large  Deait 
cratic  majority,  the  legislature,  then  controlled  by  the  Repul 
licans,  created  a  number  of  new  lx)ards  for  city  administnitioii, 
most  of  these  members  were  to  l>e  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  The  police  of  the  city  in  particular,  whose  coix- 
dition  had  been  unsatisfactory,  were  now  placed  under  such  b  j 
board,  wholly  independent  of  the  municipal  authorities,  a  chaji^« 
winch  excited  strong  local  opposition  and  led  to  a  sanguinairy 
conflict  between  the  ol<i  and  the  new  police. 

This  was  the  frame  of  municipal  government  when  the  hero 
who  was  to  make  Tammany  famous  appeared  upon  the  sceno. 
The  time  was  ripe,  for  the  lowest  class  of  voters,  foreign  art^J 
native,  had  now  been  thoroughly  organised  and  knew  tJwm- 
selves  able  to  control  the  city.  Their  power  had  been  sha^^^i 
in  the  sue4?css  of  a  <lemagogue,  the  first  of  the  city  demagoguc^s'' 
nametl  FerniLnflo  Wood,  who  by  organizing  them  had  reacli^^* 
the  ?nayoral  chair  from  beginnings  so  small  that  he  was  currently 
reported  to  have  entered  New  York  as  the  leg  of  an  artifici^ 
elpphant  in  a  travelling  sliow.  This  voting  mob  were  ready  *^ 
follow  Tammany  Mall.  It  ha<^l  become  the  Acro|X)lis  of  the  city  J^, 
and  he  who  could  capture  it  might  nde  as  tyrant.*  ^M 

William  Marey  Tweed  was  born  in  New  York  in  1823,  of  "^^ 
Scotch  father  and  an  American  mother.     His  earliest  oceupati*^*^ 
was  that  of  a  chair-maker  —  his  father's  trade  ;  but  he  failed  *** 
business,  and  first  became  conspicuous  by  his  energy  in  one  ^ 
the  volunteer  fire  companies  of  the  city,  whereof  he  was  pr*^^* 
ently  chosen  foreman.     These  companies  had  a  good  deal  of  *-** 
club  element  in  them,  and  gave  their  members  many  opi)or^^ 


nities  for  making  friends  and  becoming  known  in  the  distil 


at 


if^ 


'  The  nature  nud  inodi.>s  of  notion  of  RitiRH  in  Rcncral  have  been  dwwr*'^^^^ 
in  Fart  III..  Chapt<?ra  LIX.-LXV.  See  alto  oa  Uj  city  isoveniment.  Cbap*^^ 
L.-L1I.  in  Part  II. 
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served.    Tweetl  had  an  aboundiriE  vitality,  free  and  easy 

iners,  plenty  of  huraour,  though  of  a  coarse  kind,  and  a 
rial,  sw-aggering  way  wliich  won  popularity  for  liim  among 
lower  and  rougher  sort  of  people.  His  size  and  corpulency 
(ie  it  all  the  easier  for  him  to  support  the  part  of  the  genial 
^xxl  fellow ;  and  it  must  bo  said  to  his  credit,  that  tiiough  lie 
le  friends  lightly,  lie  was  always  loyal  to  his  friends.  Neither 
nor  scruples  restrained  his  audacity.  Forty  years 
ier  these  qualities  would  no  more  have  fitted  him  to  be  a 
liar  leader  than  FaL<tafT's  qualities  would  have  fitted  him 
^  Ik  the  chancellor  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth  ;  and  had  any  one 
fclicted  to  the  upper  classes  of  New  York  that  the  boisterous 
■tnan  of  1845,  without  industry,  eloquence,  or  education, 
Kid  in  1S70  he  ruler  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  western  world, 
^y  would  have  laughed  him  to  scorn.  In  1850,  however, 
t-eed  was  elected  alderman,  and  soon  Ixicame  noted  in  the 
ion  Council,  a  lx)dy  already  so  corrupt  (though  the  tide 
imigration  had  only  just  begun  to  swell)  that  they  were 
ionly  <iescril)e<l  as  the  Forty  Thieves.  He  came  out  of  it 
'h  man.  and  was  presently  sent  to  Wasliington  as  memlx^r 
[a  district  of  the  city.  In  the  wider  arena  of  C*ongress,  how- 
•,  he  cut  but  a  poor  figure.  He  seems  to  have  spoken  only 
and  then  without  success.  In  1857  he  began  to  repair  his 
le^,  shattered  at  the  national  capital,  by  obtaining  the  post 
*ublic  School  Commissioner  in  New  York,  and  soon  after- 
"(L*  he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  of  which  he 
four  times  chosen  president.  There  his  opportunities  for 
iry  and  for  acquiring  influence  wore  njuch  enlarged.  "  Here- 
>re  liis  influence  and  reputation  had  both  Ixn^n  local,  and 
»de  of  his  district  lie  iiad  Iiardly  l>een  known  at  all.  Now 
here  of  action  embraced  the  whole  city,  and  his  large 
began  to  loom  up  in  portentous  magnitude  tlirough  the 
miasma  of  municipal  politics."  ^ 

\\'i*cd  was  by  this  time  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall,  and 

fl863  he  was  elected  permanent  Chairman  of  the  General 

littee.     Not  long  after  he  and  Jus   friends  captured  the 

stronghold  of  the  Tammany  Society,  a  more  exclusive 

hitherto    stx'ially    liigher   body ;  and  he  became    Grand 

icm,  with  full  command  l>oth  of  the  Society,  with  its  prop- 

C,  F.  Wingute  in  the  North  AmerUan  ReneWt  No.  CCXLV.  (1874), 
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crty  aud  traditional  influence,  and  of  the  political  oi^aniBatioxi.    1 
This  triuinph  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  another  politician,    1 
whoso    forttUH's  were  henceforward  to  he  closely  linked  witii^J 
Tweetrs,   Mr.    Peter   B.   Sweeny,   a  lawyer  of  humble  urigil^| 
hut  with  some  cultivation  and  considerable  t^ents.    Thetwfl^S 
men  were  singularly  unlike,  and  each  fitted  to  supply  theotber's     | 
defects.    Sweeny  was  crafty  and  taciturn,  unsocial  in  nature     I 
and  saturnine  in  aspect,  with  notliing  to  attract  the  crowd,  but     j 
skilful  in  negotiation  and  sagacious  in  his  political  forecasts.     I 
He  was  little  seen,  preferring  to  hatch  his  schemes  in  seclusian  ;     | 
but  his  hand  was  soon  feJt  in  the  arrangeaiient  by  wliicJi  the  ho«-     1 
tility  of  Mozart  Hall,  the  rival  Democratic  organization,  was  ro- 
movcii,  its  leader.  Fernando  Wood,  obtaining  a  seat  in  Congress, 
while  Tammany  was  thus  left  in  sole  tfvvay  of  the  Democratic 
vote  of  the  city.     The   accession    of    Mozart  Hall  brought  in 
another  recruit  to  the  Tammany  group,  Mr.  A.  Oakey  Hall- 
This  person  was  .-Vmerican  by  ori^iu,  better  born  and  educate<J 
tlian  Ilia  two  associates.     He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  ha.*J 
occasionally  acted  as  a  lobbyist  at  Albany,  working  among  tli^^ 
Republican  members,  for  he  then  professed  Republican  princii  >'  - 
— as  Mr.  Sweeny  ha<l  worked  occa^^ionally  uniongthe  Demoi  l    ~ 
He  had  neither  the  jiopular  arts,  such  as  they  were,  of  Tweo*^ 
nor  the  stealthy  astuteness  of  Sweeny,  and  as  he  never  ae€n»ff" 
to  take  liimaelf  seriously,  he  was  not  taken  seriously  by  others^- 
But  he  was  quick  and  adroit,  he  had  acquired  some  inOuencr^ 
among  the  Mozart.  Hall  faction  ;  and  his  i>osition  as  member  t:>' 
a  well-known  legal  firm  seemed  to  give  a  faint  tinge  of  respecta- 
bility to  a  group  which  stood  sadly  in  need  of  that  quaHty.    H* 
had  been  electei  District  .\ltorncy  (public  prosecutor)  in  1862. 
by  a  combination  of  Mozart  Hall  with  the  Republicans  (havir'i.S 
been  pre\iously  Assistant   District   Attorney),   and  had  thiJ-S 
become  known  to  the  public.     A  fourth  member  was  presaitlj^ 
added  in  the  person  of  Richard  B.  Connolly,  who  had  becoff^® 
influential  in  the  councils  of  Tammany.     This  4nan  had  be^*^ 
an  auctioneer,  and  had  by  degrees  risen  from  the  stK-retary* 
ship  of  a  ward  committee  to  be,  in  1851,  elected  Coujity  C'lcr*^ 
(although  not  then  yet  naturalized  as  a  citizen),  and  in  18-^" 
State  Senator.     His  friends,  who  had  seen  reason  todistrti^* 
liis  exactness  as  a  counter  of  votes,  called  him  Slippery  Di^"^" 
His  smooth  manner  and  insinuating  ways  inspired  little  ^*'^^' 
fidencc,  nor  do  his  talents  seem  to  have  gone  beyond 
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lerable  skill  in  figures,  a  skill  Avhich  he  was  soon  to  put  to 

►rt.ling  USPS.     Another  man  of  importance,  who  was  drawn 

from  the  Mozait  Hall  faction,   was  Albert  Cardozo,   a 

'tugucse  Jew,  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  but  with  legal 

lents  only  leas  remarkable  than  the  flagrant  unwcrupulousness 
h  which  he  prostituted  them  to  party  purposes.     He  was 

►w,  through  Taiimiany  influence,  rewarded  for  his  adhesion  by 
being  eleirted  to  one  of  the  chief  judgeships  of  tJie  city  ;  and  two 
other  wjually  di.shonest  minion.s  of  tlie  Tweed  group  were  given 
him  as  colJeagues  in  the  persons  of  George  Barnard  and  Jolm 
H.  McCunn. 

In  1865  Tweed  and  the  other  Tammany  cluefs,  to  whom 
fortune  and  afhnity  of  aims  had  linked  him,  carried  for  the 
mayoralty  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  John  T.  Hoffman,  a  man 
of  ability,  who  might  have  Jiad  a  distinguished  career  had  he 
risen  under  better  auspices ;  and  at  the  election  of  1868  they 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  capture  both  the  State  and  the  city. 
Frauds  of  unprc*t^edented  magnitude,  both  in  the  naturalizing 
of  foreigners  Iwfore  the  election  and  in  the  conduct  of  the 
election  itself,  were  perpetrated.  TJie  average  immber  of  persons 
naturalized  by  the  city  courts  had  been,  from  1856  to  1867, 
9200.  In  1868  this  number  rose  to  41,000,  and  the  process 
was  conducted  with  unexampled  and  inrlecent  haste  by  two  of  the 
judges  whom  Tammany  had  just  placed  on  the  bench  to  execute 
it*  behests.  False  registrations,  repeating  on  a  large  scale,  and 
fraudulent  manipulation  of  the  votes  given  rolled  up  for  Tam- 
many a  majority  sufficient  to  secure  for  its  friend  Hoffman  the 
go\'ernors}iip  of  the  State.  The  votes  returned  as  cast  in  New 
York  City  were  eight  per  cent  in  excess  of  its  total  voting  popu- 
lation. The  vacancy  caused  by  Hoffman's  promotion  was 
filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Hall.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of 
1S<J9  the  group  already  mentioned  found  itself  in  control  of  the 
chief  offices  of  the  city,  and  indeed  of  the  State  also.^  Hall  was 
mayor ;  Sweeny  was  city  chamberlain,  that  is  to  say,  treasurer 
of  the  city  and  county;  Tweed  wafi  street  commissioner  and 
president  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors;  Connolly,  comptroller, 

td  thus  in  charge  of  the  city  finances.    Meanwhile  their  nomi- 

1  "On  th.^  1st  nf  Jnmmry.  ISOn."  naid  Mr.  TiMrn.  "when  Mr.  A.  Oakey  Hall 
beratnc  mayor,  the  King  became  completely  orgniiiz«l  und  matured."  Pam- 
phlet outitled  The  New  York  Ciiy  Bing:  Its  Oriifin,  Maturity,  and  Fall.  New 
York,  IS73. 
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nee,  Hoffman,  was  State  Governor,  able  to  veto  any  legialatiou   V 
they  disliked,  wliile  on  the  city  bencJi  they  had  three  apt  and   ■■ 
supple  tools  in  Cardozo,  Barnard,  and  Mci'unn.     Otlicr  k*   ■ 
conspicuous  men  held  minor  offices,  or  were  leagued  u'itli  them  in   H 
managing  Tammany  Hall,  and  through  it,  tJio  city.     But  \hf-  1 
four  who  have  be<^n  first  namt'd  stood  out  as  the  four  niling    1 
spirits  of  the  fat-tion.  to  all  of  whom,  more  or  less,  thou)^  not     I 
necessarily  in  eciual  nicajiure,  the  credit  or  discredit  for  its  act* 
attached  ;  and  it  was  to  them  primarily,  though  not  fixclusivdv, 
that  the  name  of  the  TaJiuuany  lling  came  to  be  thenceforth 
applied.* 

Having  a  majority  in  the  State  legislature,  the  Ring  iLsed  i^ 
to  procure  certain  changes  in  the  city  charter  which,  while  i^ 
some  respects  beneficial,  as  giving  the  city  more  control  over 
its  o\ni  locul  affmrs,  also  subserved  the  jMjrposes  of  its  actu»l 
'rulers.     The  dtstive  Boanl  of  SuperviM)rs  was  abolished,  and  it^ 
financiiil  functions  transferred  to  the  recorder  an<l  aldemier^. 
The   executive  power  wtvri  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  tia*' 
mayor,  who  idso  obtained  the  jiower  of  appointing  the  chi^ 
municipal   offitiers,    and   that    for  jieriwls   varying   from  fou^ 
to    eight   years.     He    exercised    this    j>owor    (April,    1S70)   \yy 
appointing    Tweed    Commissioner   of    Public    Works,   Sweea^ 
Commissioner  of   Parks,   and    fin   pursuance  of  a  subsequci"*.'^ 
enactment)  Connolly  Comptroller,     In  a  new  l>oard,  called  thB<5 
Board  of  Appttrtiumnent,  and  con»[x>si'<l  of  tlie  Mayor  (Hnll  ^r 
tlie  Ct»mptroll(*r  (Connolly),  the  Commissidiier  of  Public  Wort-^^* 
(Tweed),  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Parks  (Swc*en\'")* 
nearly  all  authority  w';i.-=t  now  practically  vested,  for  they  i*(iul<"- 
levy  taxes,  appoint  the  subordinate  officials,  lay  downi  and  cms^- 
force  ordinances."     B(*si<les  his  power  of  appointing  heads  <3X 
departments,  the  mayor  hud  the  right   to  cull  for  reports*  fro'*^'^ 
them  in  whatever  form  he  pleased,  and  also  the  sole  right  of  irx^— 
peaehment,  and  he  had  further,  in  conjunction  with  the  coniI>^ 

'  Elaborate  and  unsparing  portraits  of  these  four  gcntlcnien  and  of  ***^ 
threo  RiiiB  judjEes.  as  well  as  of  imjiiip  minor  Riu^strrs,  may  bf  found  in  V"  *""" 
Winittalp's  artirle  in  the  Xtjrlh  AmtTtCfin  Hrri^r  for  Ortobcr,  1874  (No.  CCXl-^  * '" 
Hia  aualysis  of  the-ir  rharaotrrs  and  condurl  arcms  to  ba^x  evokod  from  th^*^ 
DO  (Hintradietioiia.  iiud  ccrtniuly  kavo  riso  (o  no  Irpil  prtteMxliiiRS.  IU'frr<*** 
may  also  b«i  made  for  ihr  hwtor>'  of  the  Ring  generally  to  the  oollrctwl  mn'O*" "V 
of  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Tildrn  (Bce  esperiully  the  sprerh  of  Nov,  2Qd.  1S7I.  in  ^ 
Bittflow'fl  edition),  nncl  to  tbonr  of  Mr.  Henry  P.  Clinton  (publi»tifrd  lu  m 
phlrt  in  1S72),  as  well  aa  to  Mr.  Tildcn's  pamphlet  already  ritcd. 

'  Xorth  American  Revinv  fur  Jan.  1875  (Xo.  CCXI-VI..  pp.  172-176). 
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troller,  to  allow  or  revise  the  estimate  the  board  wa^^  annually  to 
suhniit,  and  to  fix  the  salary  of  the  v\\\\  judges.  The  undia- 
guisod  supronxacy  wliidi  this  new  arrangemejit,  ainountinR 
almost  to  dictatorship  (purchased,  as  was  believed,  by  gross 
brilx'ry  fonducted  by  TwcihI  himself  in  tJie  State  legislat»ire 
at  Albany),  conferred  upon  the  quatuor\nratc  was  no  nninixed 
advuntfigc,  for  it  eonceritratwi  public  attention  on  them,  and 
in  promising  tiieni  impunity  it  precipitated  their  fail. 

lulhc  rtipi  of  the  Ring  tliere  is  little  to  record  l>eyond  the  use 
male  by  some  of  them  of  the  o])portunities  for  plunder,  which 
tills  control  of  the'municipal  funds  conferred.  Plunder  of  the 
i^ty  lreafiur>',  especially  in  the  form  .of  jobbing  contracts,  was 
nonrjT^'  thing  in  New  York,  but  it  had  never  before  rt'ached  such 
wjiossal  dimensions.  Two  or  three  illustrations  may  suffice. 
LiiTKo  schemes  of  street-opening  were  proje^'tetl,  and  for  this 

I      purpcLse  it  Ijccuime  necessary  to  tak(?  and  pay  compensation  for 
private  property,  and  also,  under  the  State  laws,  to  assess  bet- 

^      tenucnt  upon  owners  whose  property   was  to   be  benefited. 

k  Sweeny,  who  knew  somethhig  of  the  fortunes  amassed  in  the 
'^'building  of  Paris  under  the  prefecture  of  Baron  Haussmaim, 
*'id  Was  liiniself  an  admirer  (and,  as  was  said,  an  ac(|uaint- 
^*^)  of  Louis  Napoleon,  was  credited  with  knowing  how  to 
^  public  improvements  for  private  profit.  Under  the  auspices 
*^'  soine  members  of  the  Ring,  Commissioners  for  the  carrying 
oiJt  of  ea<'h  improvemt^nt  were  appointed  by  the  Ring  judges,  — 
"*  thi'  famous  case  of  the  A\idening  of  Broadway  by  Cardozo  in 
^^**^'*fectly  novel  maimer.  TJiose  members  and  their  friends 
^^n  began  quietly  to  purchase  property  in  the  spots  which  were 
'^tually  taken  by  the  Commissioners,  and  extra\'agant  com- 
'^^«Htion  was  thereuix)n  awarded  to  them,  while  other  owners, 


»^ti 


^  enjoyed  no  secret  means  of  predicting  the  action  of  the 


"'^^tUnissioners,  received  for  similar  pieces  of  land  far  smaller 
.7**^,  the  burden  of  betterment  also  being  no  less  unequally 
.1  ^Hbuted  as  between  the  ringsters  and  other  proprietors.  In 
i.*^  "Way  great  sums  passed  from  tJie  city  to  those  whom  the 
r**^S  favoured,  in  certain  cases  with  commissions  to  some  of  its 
j^^^^hers.'  Among  the  numerous  contracts  by  which  the  city 
l^p^ury  was  depleted,  not  a  few  were  afterwards  discovered 
^r^ave  l>een  given  for  printing  to  tlu'ce  companies  in  which 
^*H}d  and  his  intimates  were  interested.     Nearly  $3,000,000 


^^tfiiU  may  \xs  read  in  North  American  Reoiete,  No.  CCXLVI.,  pp.  131-135. 
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were  paid  to  them  within  two  years  for  city  printing  ud 
tionery.  Other  contracts  for  woad-pa\'ing  and  concrete  i 
hardly  less  scandalous. 

The  claims  outstanding  against  the  Board  of  Superviioa 
previous  to  1870»  furuislifd  anotJier  easy  and  copiotw  aouror  «tj 
revenue,   for   under  a  statute   which   the   King  had  prw) 
thes*»  claims,  largely  fraudulent  or  fictitious,  were  to  be 
ined  and  audited  by  an  ad  interim  Board  of  Audit  oatnpDrtd 
of  the  Mayor,  the  Comptroller,  and  Tweed.     The  board  dele- 
gated the  duties  of  auditing  to  an  ex-bankrupt  crcatuit  U 
Tweeds  name<l  Watson,  who  had  licen  apfHjinti'd  city  auditor, 
and  who  went  to  work  with  such  despatch  that   in  thrw*  wd 
a  half  months  he  had  presented  warrants  for   rlaimA  to  liir 
amount  of  $6,312,000  to  the  members  of  the  ad  interim  hmail 
—  for  the  board  itself  seems  to  have  met  only  once  —  on  wbo« 
signature  these  bills  were  accordiiiKly  paid  out  of  lh»*  city  trra*- 
ury.'     SubwHjuent  investigation  showe<l  that  from  05  to  8op«f 
cent  of  the  bills  thus  passed  were  fictitious,  and  t>f  the  whote 
Tweed  appears  to  have  received  24  per  a'nt.     But  all  \he 
other  financial  achievements  of  the  King  pale  (heir  incffcduil 
fires  beside  those  connected  wth  the  erection  and  furnishing 
of  the  ('ounty  Court  ffouse.     When  de-signe<l  in  1868  lU  rat 
was  estimated  at  $250,000.     Before  the  end  of  1871   a  -m"! 
variously    estimat^^     at     from     $8,000,000     to     $13,iKH  m  ■  * 
(£1,600.000  to  £2,600.000)  had  l>een  expendrd  upon  it,  niui  '.\ 
was   still    unfinished.     This   was   eflfected,    as   was    after^vrim* 
proved  In  judicial  proceedings,  by  the  simple  mi'thod  of  re- 
quiring the  contractors,  many  of  whom  rcsis-ted  for  a  time, 
to  add  large  sums  to  their  bills,  sums  which  were  then  oppfo- 
priated  by  Twee<i,  Connolly,  and  their  minions  or  accompKoes.' 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  <lirect  or  more  effective, 
orders  were  given  by  Tweed,  the  difference  betwe<m  the 
and  the  nominal  charge  was  settled  by  the  contraet<ir  wth 
or  with  the  auditor,  and  the  bills,  passed  and  signed  hy 
members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  or  Board  of  Apj)orti< 
ment  (as  the  case  might  be),  were  approve<!  by  the  audit 
Watson  and  were  paid  out  of  the  city  fimds  at  the  bank.    The 

«  Xorik  Amrnnin  Herirw,  July.  IS75  (No.  CTXLMU,  pp.  lIA-iaO>. 

*  Anwitiit  thr>  itcini*  in  th**  Kiltn  for  fittinc  up  aimI  ftjntmhttis  tht*  Ornirt  HoW 
(amounting  In  moir  thnn  tt'i.OTXl.UtX).  hr^iflcs  morr  ttukn  SJ.fX)U.iMX)  t<tt  n-p^n^, 
the  itr>m<i  of  t-i(yi.'M7  Utr  na{<*9,  uml  ST.VX)  fur  ttH*nn(trtit<tcrB  «rri>  (mind 
ing  whi>n  rvirtiluiUly  <li»f](iM'«l. 
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proceeds  were  theii  duly  divided,  his  real  charges,  or  perhaps 
a  Unlr  moro,  gitiug  to  the  contractor,  and  the  rest  among 
the  Boss  and  his  fiiends. 

Under  such  a  system  there  was  nothing  surprising  in  the 
groMlh  of  the  city  debt.     PVesh  Ijorrowing  powers  as  well  as 
taxbg  powers  had  been  obtained  from  the  State  legislature, 
aad  tLey  witc  freely  used.     According  to  the  f)ul)lislied  report 
of   iLe  committee  which   subsequently   investigated   the   city 
finances,  the  bonded  debt  of  the  city  rose  from  $:i6,293,000 
at  the  beginning  of  1869,  to  S«7,287,(X)0  in  September,  1871  ; 
that  ii*,    by    $fll,L)00,«H)0.     Adding   to    this   the    floating   debt 
incurn;d  during  the  same  two  years   and   eight  months,  viz, 
^0  000,000,  the  total  price  which  the  city  paid  for  the  privi- 
^^e   of   being  ruled    by  Tammany  during   those    tliirty-two 
tnonths    reached    »8!, 000,000    (£10.20(J,(K)0),    or    more     than 
''^■'ieo  the  amount  of  the  debt  as  it  stood  in  1868.*     And  for 
all   this  there  was  hardly  anjihing  in  the  way  of  public  im- 
provements to  show. 

^^Tiat,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  pt«ple  of  New  York,  and  in 

purticuiar  the  taxpayers  at  whose  expense  these  antics  were 

P'ocoeding,  think  of  their  rulers,  and  how  did  they  come  to 

^^QUiescre  in  such  a  government,  which,  not  content  with  plun- 

^•^'^Hg  them,  had  degraded  justice  it.self  in  the  person  of  the 

.^^6  judges,  and  placed  the  eonunerce  and  property  of  the 

*^'*y    at  the  mercy  of   unscrupidous  and   venal   partisans?     I 

^asi    in  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1870,  and  saw  the  Ring 

nourishing  like  a  green   bay-tree.     Though   the    frauds  just 

described  were  of  course  still  unknown,  nobody  had  a  word  of 

f*^Pect  for  its  members.     Tweed,   for  instance,  would  never 

na.ve  been  invited  to  any  respectable  house.     I  was  taken  to 

*^>k:   at  Justices  Baniard  and  Cardozo  as  two  of  the  most  re- 

5^^rkal)Ie  sights  of  the  city ;    and  such  indeed  they  were.     I 

lUqxxired  why  such  things  were  endured,  not  merely  patiently, 

I    lake  thesT  figiirt's  fnmi  tho  rrport  of  Mr.  Andrew  H.  firw»n  (then  comp- 

«»U»*r  of  ihe  rity)  niml'?  in  Ortober.   1H74-     Of  the  unliquidutod  debt  rlainis, 

""*ov  of  which  wcro  thru  still  outAtandinK.  the  rcpwrt  say» :    "Only  u  sniuU 

J     ^l*Ofiion  of  this  nmnstrous   Icgary   of   i^orniption    und    misRovprnment    wna 

"^■^    ftxtrn  vvUiencc  of  thr  most  inKoniau6l\'  and  diabolicully  contrived  frauds. 

tbrvu  yeant   the   niilUun-headcd   hydra  has   tM*eu  slniftgliitK   to  force   the 


For 

nfT**^  '>f  ihf*  troiutury.     It  ha*  bought.  brit«od.  and  brought  to  itn  aid  hy  the 


l^"*"  of  a  (Uvittion  of  profits'  in  rast?  of  srucrrfw.  the  fraud,  the  t-mft,  and  the 

^_*_^*   of  the  most  unarnipulous  lawjcni,  Ictcii^la^nrs,  and  plotters  in  the  com- 

It  hsH  taintc<l  the  proea  and  dintaU'd  |>oliticaI  uontinatioiu."     (.p.  7.) 
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but  even  \vith  a  sort  of  amused  enjoyment,  as  though  tbe 
zcns  wore  proud  of  [»u%ing  produced  a  new  phenomcom  tb 
like  whereof  no  other  community  could  slww.     It  wasescpbumd 
to  me  that  these  things  had  nut  come  suddenly,  but  a»  iht 
crown  of  a  process  of  degradation  prolonged  for  some  fihca 
years  or  more  which  had  made  corruption  so  familiar  ag  loU 
no  longer  shocking.    The  respectable  leaders  of  the  Democratie 
party  had,  with  few  exce]>tions,   winked  at  the  misdrcdf  *i 
those  who  commanded  a  vote  which  they  neetled  for 
arntl  national  pur|K)ses.     The  press  had  been  iargely 
by  lavish  i)a\-ments  made  to  it  for  advertising,  and  a 
many  minor  journals  were  actually  subsidized  by  the  RiiiC>; 
The  Bench,  though  only  partially  c(»rrupt,  was  sufficiently  it 
league  with  the  Ring  for  the  sanction  wliich  the  law  reqiund] 
from  it  in  certain  cases  to  be  unavailal)Ie  as  a  safcguar^l. 
for  the  mass  of  citizens,  on  whose  votes  this  structure  of  in-; 
iquity  had  been  reared,  nearly  half  of  them  w(tc  pructici 
strangers  to  America,  amenable  to  their  own  clubs  and  leadcnv! 
but  with  no  sense  of  civic  duty  to  their  new  country  nor  likdy 
to  respond  to  any  ap]>eals  from  its  statesmen.     Three-fourlhll 
or  more  of  them  paid  little  or  notliing  in  tlie  way  iif  dirert 
taxes  and  did  not  reaUze  that  the  increase  of  civil  liurdcn* 
would  ultimately  fall  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  the  rich.    Mar^. 
over,  the  Ring  bad  (Mumingly  placetl  on  the  pay-rolls  of 
city  a  large  number  of  [xtsous  rendering  comparatively  hill*' 
service,  who  had  become  a  body  of  janizari4«,  bound  to  def« 
the  government  which  paid  them,  working  hard  for  it  at 
tions,  and  adding,  together  with  the  regular  i'raplo>'i>cs,  no  coorj 
temptible  quota  to  the  totid  Tammany  vot<>.*     As  for  the  BoM^. 
those  very  qualities  in  Iiim  which  impelled  men  of  refiooiMBt 
made  him  popular  with  the  crowd. 

I  asked  what  under  sucli  circumstances  the  respectaltle  d1 
z<»ns  profiosiHl  to  do.     My  frieruls  raisinl  their  eyehn)ws.     On^l 
of  a  hihtoricid  tuni,  referred  to  the  exiwrientre  of  Rome  in 
days  of  Clodius  and  Milo,  an*l  suRKested  IIm*  hiring  of  Kladiatur 

"These  be  thy  gods,  O  I>enincrac»y :    these  are  the  fruili* 
abstract  th«*ory  in  politics.     It  was  for  this  then  that  the  yoke 

'  Mr.  Tildcn  (Orifp'n  (md  Fall  of  the  New  York  Ringi  obacrvM  that  ibr 
hud  at  tu  di)i|»nii]  "the  whulc  UmuiI  Kn%xranii>nt  nmchUiury,  with  it*  <tl 
tur«  itnil  pntniniiftc'  mtd  iIm  rmplrij'nir'iit  of  at  In&nt   l-.tKN)  panona,  tviudn  Itl 
potufMnoii  at  tho  pcilir«.  i\$  inntK'nre  ou  the  judiciuo'.  it*  coDtrol  of  the 
t(irs  Kiid  cntivamcn  at  the  ricctioiu." 
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G«orge  the  Third  was  broken  and  America  hailed  as  the  day- 

s|>riag  of  freedoin  by  tho  peoples  of  Europe  —  that  a  robber 

shoul<I  hold  the  keys  of  the  pubhe  treasury,  and  a  ruffian  be  set 

U>  pollute  the  seat  of  justice."    So  might  the  sl»ade  of  Alexander 

Hamiltoa  have  s|X)ken,  if  permitted  to  revisit,  after  seventy 

ycva.rs,  the  city  his  genius  had  adorned.     Yet  it  was  not  such 

a  clemocraey  as  Jefferson  had  sought  to  create  and  Hamilton 

to  cheek  that  had  delivered  over  to  Tweed  and  to  Barnard  the 

greatest  city  of  the  Western  World.     That  was  the  work  of 

w^rruptions  unknown  to  the  days  of  JefTerson  and  Hamilton, 

of  the  SjKiils  systt'in,  of  ejection  frauds,  of  the  gift  of  the  suf- 

ff'age  U)  a  host  of  ignorant  strangers,  and  alwive  all  4jf  the  apathy 

of   those  wealthy  and  educated  claases,  without  whose  pai"tici- 

pation  the  best-framed  government  must  speedily  degenerate. 

In  the  autumn  of  1870  the   Ring  seemeti  securely  seated. 

^^^eetl,  the  master  spirit.,  was  cont^'nt  to  scoop  in  money,  and 

^^Joy  the  licentious   luxury  wliich   it  procured   him;    though 

^onie  dwrlared  that  he  had  fi.\ed  his  eyes  upon  the  American 

'nation  in  London.    Sweeny  preferred  the  substance  to  the 

ostentation  of  power ;   and  (k)m»olly*s  tastes  were  as  \'ulgar  as 

T^'^'etHl's,  without  the  touch  of  open-handedness  which  seemed 

tp  palliate  the  lattcr*s  greed.     Cardozo,  however,  hail  his  ambi- 

lions,  anfl  hungered  for  a  place  on  the  Supreme  Federal  Bench ; 

'^''Qilf  Hall,  to  whom  no  share  in  the  booty  was  ever  traced, 

and    who  may  not  have  received  any,  was  believed  to  ilesire  to 

3Ucc<;H»d  Hoffman  as  Governor  of  the  State,  when  that  offitaal 

«iOiald  be  raised  by  the  growing  influenco  of  Tanmiany  to  the 

5^*"<^sidency  of  the  United  States.     No  wonder  the  Ring  was 

^'^^oxicated  l)y  the  success  it  had  already  won.     It  had  achieved 

^    fresh  trium]>h  In  re-electing  Hall  as  Mayor  at  the  end  of 

■^^^O ;  and  New  York  seemed  to  lie  at  its  feet. 

Its  fall  came  suddenly  ;  and  the  occasion  sjirang  from  a  petty 
personal  quarrel.  A  certain  O'Brien,  conspicuous  as  a  leader 
^**  ^  discontented  section  of  the  Democratic  party,  was  also 
P^''***^Ually  sore  because  he  had  received  an  office  below  his 
«opos,  and  cherished  resentment  against  Sweeny,  to  whom  he 
^nribnted  his  disappointment.  A  henchman  of  his  named 
.j^'^^^land.  employed  in  the  auditor's  office,  happened  to  find 
^^^  some  accounts  headed  "County  Liabilities"  which 
Uolc  him  as  suspicious.  He  copied  them,  and  showed  them 
^*Bpien,  who  perceived  their  value,  and  made  him  copy 
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more  of  them,  in  fact  a  large  part  of  the  frauduJent  aocounU 
relating  to  the  furnishing  of  the  Court  House.     Thrcatcuioft 
the  Ring,   with  tlu*  i)ul)li(ratiou  of  these  compromising  docu- 
ments, O'Brien  tried  to  extort  payment  of  an  old  claim  Ue 
had  agiiinst  the  city;    but  after  some  haggling  the  negoli^r 
lions  were  interrupted  l)y  the  accidental  death  of  Watson,  ihiC 
Auditor.     Ultimately  O'Brien   carried   liis  copies  to  tJie  Nt? 
York  Times,  a  paper  which  hud  already  for  some  months  p 
been   attacking  Taimuany  with   unwonted  boldness.     On  tl:»« 
8th  of  July,  1871,  it  e^\j>(>Ked  tJie  oijeralions  of  the  Ring;  an*^ 
denounced  its  luenilters,  in  large  capitals,  as  thieves  and  sttincl- 
leT.s.  defying  them  to  8ue  it  for  lihel.     Substniuent  issues  coirm.- 
taincd  extracts  from  the  accounts  copied  by  Copeland;   ari.<i 
all  were  summed  up  in  a  supplement,  published  ou  July  29t  ii 
and  printtnl  in  German  as  well  as  Englisli,  whi(?h  showed  tht«-"t 
a  sum  of  nearly  $l0.tX>0,OIH)  in  all  !iad  l)een  expended  upo  x=i 
the  Court    House,   whose  condition  everybody  could  see.  an.*  I 
for  armoury  repairs  luid  furnishings.     Mu(;h  crcilit  is  due  t-o 
the  proprietor  of  the  Times,  who  rcsiHttd  threats  and  hrib^?« 
offered  him  on  bcltalf  of  the  Ring  to  desist  from  his  onslaugi^t 
and  perhaps  even  more  to  the  ihen  editor,  the  late  Mr.  Ix)aifi 
J.  Jennings,  whose  conduct  of  the  campaign  was  full  of  fir~« 
and  courage.     The  better  classes  of  the  city  were  now  full^' 
arous(Hl,  for  tlie  denials  or  defences  of  the  mayor  and  Twe^^<l 
found   little  credence.     On  September  4th   a  meeting  of  cit.i- 
zens  was   held,    and  a   committee  of   seventy   persoiLs,   ma«^y 
of  them  eminent  by  ability,  experience,  or  position,  fom»*^ 
to  investigate  the  frauds  charged,   which  l)y  this  time  li^*^ 
drawn  the  eyes  of  the  whole  State  and  country.     It  is  ne*^""" 


less  to  recount  ihe  steps  by  which  Connolly,  the  person  nx<^ 


&t 


directly  implicated,  and  the  one  whom  his  colleagues  sou^*^  , 
to  make  a  scap^oat  of,  was  forced  to  appoint  as  deputy  *\_J 
active  and  upright  man  (Mr.  A.  H.  Green),  whose  pos^^^^TJ 
sion  and  examination  of  the  records  in  the  comptroller's  <*f*^_Jj 
proved  invaluable.  The  leading  part  in  the  campaign  ^^''^  -. 
played  by  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  chairman  of  the  Democrt*- 
party  in  the  State,  afterwards  Governor  of  the  State,  £»- 
in  1876  candidate  for  the  F'ederal  Presidency  against  I^^  . 
Hayes.  Feeling  acutely  the  disgrace  which  the  Ring  h»  ^2 
brought  upon  the  Democratic  party,  he  was  resolved  by  pun*-  *-^^ 
and  exposure  to  rid  the  party  of  them  and  their  coterie  once   - 
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»ll ;  and  in  this  he  was  now  seconded  by  all  the  better  Demo- 
crali.  But  much  was  also  due  to  the  hrlJIiaut  cartoons  of 
Air.  Thomas  Xast,  whose  rirh  invention  and  strildng  draw- 
Fiwg  present^  the  four  leading  members  of  the  Ring  in  every 
attitude  and  ^ith  every  eiremnstance  of  ignominy.^  The  elec- 
titm  for  State  offices  held  in  Novemlu^r  was  attendwi  by  unusual 
^('ikinout-  The  remaining  memliers  of  the  Ring,  for  Connolly 
^*'as  iiuw  extinct  and  some  of  the  minor  figures  had  taken  to 
(Sht.  faced  it  boldly,  and  Tweed  in  particular,  cheered  by 
^  reuomination  in  the  Democratic  State  Convention  held 
lortly  beforehand,  and  by  his  re-€'lection  to  the  chairmantship 
the  General  Committee  of  Tanunany,  now  neither  explained 
*^  denied  an.ythitig,  but  asked  defiantly  in  words  which  in 
^iiw  York  have  passed  into  a  proverb,  ''WJiat  are  you  gulag 
'O  do  alnjut  it?"  His  reliance  on  his  o>\ii  district  of  the  city, 
^^■i  on  the  Tammany  masses  as  a  wliole,  was  justified,  for  he 
^J^  re-electe<i  to  the  State  Senate  and  the  organization  gave 
"^  creatures  its  solid  support.  But  the  respectable  citizens, 
^'ho  harl  for  onee  l>een  roused  from  their  letharg>',  and  who 
^"Ic<l  their  votes  to  those  of  the  In-tter  sort  of  Democrats  and 
**'  the  Rfpublican  party,  overwhebned  thi'  Maciiine,  notwith- 
fJ^nUiiig  the  usual  election  frauds  undertaken  on  its  behalf. 
I'ow  of  tlie  Ring  candidal  cs  survived,  and  the  Rmg  itself  waa 
"^^trievably  ruined.  Public  confidence  returned,  and  the  price 
J'  '■©al  estate  advanced.  Sweeny  f4»rtliwith  announced  hiswith- 
J^a^Tal  from  pulilic  life,  and  retired  to  Canada.  The  wretched 
•***ru:io|Iy  was  indicted  and  found  so  ft*w  friends  that  he  re- 
***^^cd  in  jail  for  six  weeks  before  he  could  procure  bail.  Tweed, 
*OUgli  dispirited  by  the  murder  of  his  boon-companion,  the 
'^f  *^rious  Fisk  (who  had  been  carrying  through  the  scandalous 
^^^  niilroad  fraudt*  by  the  help  of  the  Ring  judges)  stood  his 
^Viud  with  eharaeteristie  courage,  and  r<»fuse<i  to  resign  the 
^*^<.»  to  which  the  mayor  had  appointed  him.  However,  in 
^^^^'mbcr  he  wa.s  arrested,^  but  presently  n-IeiLscd  on  insignifi- 
mf^  hail  by  Judge  Barnard.     The  State  Aastnnbly,  in  which 

*^weed  felt  tlir"  pliarpnoity  r>r  the  wenpon.     He  said  oncp :    "I  don't  r»re 
*~»»w  for  yrrtir  iirwftpftiwr  artirlos  :   my  constitupnt'*  don'l  know  how  to  rr_ad. 
■^bi'jr  can't  liolp  eopinir  thrm   damned   pictun*fl"  ;    and   indwid   x)wrv  wna 
*  crowd  rviiud  *he  wiiiflown  in  whirh  Unrpi-r't  WrrUy  (thrn  admirably 
hy  thr-  lotc  Mr.  GcorKP  William  Curtis)  was  diaplayiKl. 
OR  a«iko(l  on  iH-init  rorntnitted  to  etute  hie  occupation  and  creed*  ha 
that  he  wius  a  stuti'sniuii,  uiul  of  uo  n'ligiuu. 
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the  reformers  hod  now  a  majority,  soon  aftei^'arclm  took  «l«p 
to  imiK»ttch  Barnard,  McCuiui,  an<i  Cardosso.     Curdo2o  resi|^; 
tJie  other  two  were  convictal  and  removed  from  the  bout. 
The  endless  delayn  and  ininute  technicalities  of  the  courts  d 
New  York  protraet(?d  IVeeil's  trial   till  January,   1873,  v.' 
after  a  long  lu'aring,  the  jury  were  tUsehargitl  Inrjiuse  u 
to  agree.     He  was  thereupon  rearrested,  and  ujKjn   liis  >< 
trial  in  November,   when   special    efforts   ha<l   l>»vn    "- 
secure  a  trustworthy  jury,   was   found  guilty   an<l 
to  twelve  year's'   imprisonment.     After  a  while   thf 
Appeals  relearteil  him,  holding  the  sentence  irn^guhu 
cumulative ;   he  wa:i  then  rearn-stwl  in  a  civil  suit  hy  tht  Qiy, 
escaped,  was  caught  in  Spain,  identili4Ml  by  a  raricaturp,  and 
brought  back  to  prison,  where  he  (he<i  in   187G.     HaU  vu 
thrice  tried.     On  the  first,  occasion  the  death  of  a  juryntta 
interrupted  the  proceedings  ;  on  the  second  the  jury  diiagrrcd; 
on  tlie  third  he  obtained  a  favourable  verdict.     Connolly  fioi 
the  country  and  died   in  exile.     None  of  the  group,  nor  d 
Tweed's  other  satellit^^,  ever  again  held  office. 

This  was  tlie  end  of  the  Tweed  Ring.  But  it  wm  not  tb« 
end  of  Tanunany.  Abashed  for  the  monient,  aiirl  9toopinc 
earthwarti  while  the  tempest  swept  by,  that  redoubtable  o^ 
ganization  never  relaxed  its  grip  upon  tlie  New  York  jnnnifi 
It  was  only  for  a  few  months  that  the  temp^-st  cleond  li» 
air.  The  "good  citizeJia'*  soon  foi-got  their  sudden  xeal.  Ntt- 
le<'ting  the  primaries,  where  indeed  tJiey  might  liave  fjuloil 
to  efTeet  much,  they  aIlowc<l  nomiimtions  to  fall  back  into  the 
hands  of  spoilsmen,  and  the  most  iinportant.  city  offices  to  bf 
fought  for  by  factions  differing  only  iu  their  names  and 
i>adges,  !>eeau.se  all  were  equally  l»ent  upon  selfish  gain, 
five  years  from  the  overthrow  of  1S71,  Tammany  waa 
the  8ad4ile,  and  tlie  city  government  practically  in  the 
tion  of  Mr.  John  Kelly,  tempered  by  the  rival  influence  of  lh» 
ex-prize  fighter  Morrissey.  In  1876  a  vigorous  jx^n,  r<*viewizi| 
tile  history  of  the  precetiing  eiglit  years,  and  pointing  out  bow 
soon  the  old  mischiefs  hati  reappeared,  thus  described  the  por- 
tion :  — 


** A  f«w  very  iinwrupuloufi  men,  roaUzinc  thoroufrhty  th«  ohAntad  mio> 
dltioii  uF  afTaipt,  had  orKanizod  tlj«  prolotttriict  of  i\w  city  ;  ami.  timnii^ 
the*  form  iif  (tiifTrngfr,  had  tmkmn  paBses«ion  of  itii  f^vcnimoot.  Tbvy  «« 
ol«arly  the  ra<?u  of  the  tmm,  which  the  doctniuurtM,  theoruU,  uid  pa^ 
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tnote  aiodiously  ignored  or  vehemently  demed.  They  knew  ptrfeotly 
*fJi  Uial  New  York  City  waa  no  longer  a  muatry  town,  iuhabitwi  hy 
Americana  and  church-goers,  and  offioerwd  by  deacou^.  Tliey  re<?og- 
"lied  Uie  existence  of  a  very  largo  class  which  had  nothing,  ami  availed 
UieniBelvefl  or  its  assistance  to  plunder  those  who  had  something.  The 
*n*7  way  to  mt»et  ihem  effectually  and  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
*"f(M«rienpe  is  for  the  friends  of  good  government  equally  to  recognize 
faf'ti  iinj  shape  their  course  accordingly.  The  question  then  is  a  prao- 
t'cai  one. 

"If  \ew  York,  or  any  other  great  city  in  America  which  finds  itself 

"rr>ij(Tjjj  fo^f^  ^^j  f^f^  with  this  issue,  were  an  independent  autonomy,  — 

"k*i  liome  or  many  of  the  free  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  —  the  question 

*ould  at  once  be  divested  of  all  that  wliich  in  America  makes  it  difficult 

^^  solution.     Under  these  circtini^taiices  the  evil  would  run  its  course, 

^^^  oure  itself  in  the  regular  and  natural  way.     New  York  would  have 

*  ^"^(Vsar  within  sue  months.     Whether  he  came  into  power  at  the  head 

*'  l^he  proletariat  or  seized  the  government  as  the  conservator  of  property 

'*'*>uld  mulfo  no  difference.     The  city  would  instinctively  find  rest  under 

•strong  nUe.     The  nonner;tion  which  exists,  ojid  necessarily  can  never 

^  Severed,  between  the  modem  groat  city  and  the  larger  State,  closes 

''**s  natural  avenue  of  escape.     New  York  City  is  tied  to  New  York 


St 


^^-e,  and  must  stumble  along  as  best  it  may  at  its  heels.     It  is  guaran- 


^'^^i  a  government  republican  in  fonn.  and  consequently  a  radical 
r^'iae^dy  for  the  evil  must  Ijo  found  within  that  form,  or  it  cannot  l>e 
'*^Un<l  at  all.  and  the  evil  must  remain  uncured. 

*'  The  thing  sought  for  then  is  to  obtnin  a  municipal  government,  re- 

puolipau  in  form,  in  which  property,  as  well  as  persons,  shall  be  secured 

?   *t«i  rights,  at  the  cost  of  a  reasonable  degrtn*  only  of  puliHc  senicc  on 

^    t>ari  of  the  indi\ndual  citizen.     Tl)e  fwts  to  be  dealt  with  are  few 

1***^     |»atent.     On   the  one  side  a  miscellaneous  population,   made  up 

^_*^^ly  of  foreigners,  and  containing  an  almost  preponderating  clement 

-J      ^*oe.  i^orance,  and  poverty,  all  manipulated  by  a  set  of  unscrupulous 

l^^**^*«sioual  poUticians  ;   on  the  other  a  business  CDUiniTiniiy,  engn^ssed 

I        ^^airs,  amiissing  wealth  rapidly,  and  caring  little  f(»r  politics.     He- 

pi    ^**^H  the  two  the  usual  civic  iM»pulation.  gooii  and  bud.  intent  on 

jj^^'^-^ure,  art,  literature,  science,  and  all  the  myriad  other  pursuits  of 

^Il^^*'opolitan  life.     The  two  essential  points  are  the  nmgniludo  and  the 

|j        '^t^ified  pursuits  of  the  population,  and  its  division  into  those  who 

^^  and  those  who  have  not. 
^5^^  *  ^teearing  these  facts,  which  cannot  be  changed,  in  mind,  then  a  few 
p^_^  K^*  ^  principles  on  which  any  successful  municipal  govemtnent,  re- 
pl  ^lican  in  form,  nmst  rest,  may  safely  be  formulated.  In  the  first 
p  ji^^  **«^,  the  executive  must  be  strong  and  responsible  ;  in  the  second  place, 
r  1^  ^^  *^^**^rty  must  be  entitled  to  a  representation  as  well  as  persons  ;  in  the 
~^  the  judiciary  must  be  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 

trena.     In  other  words,  justice  must  be  made  as  much  Jis  |x>s- 
jj^^  ^^"^  to  descend  from  above.     Curiousb*  enough,  each  of  these  principles, 
^^ad  of  being  a  novelty,  is  but  a  recurrence  to  the  ancient  ways."  ' 

*A'firtA  American  Revine  for  October,  1876  (No.  CCLIII,  p.  421),  an  ub- 
'^^  article. 


rl^^  *=*^ny  niL 
p^^j -*-!.  place, 
srt_^/'»-inalare 


^l^ 
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These  counselSj  and  many  others  like  them,  were  not  talc  esn 
to  heart.     Since  1871  the  frame  of  municipal  governinpnt  av^W 
frequently  tinkered  with.     A  comprehensive  scheme  of  reforxM^ 
proposed  by  a  strong  comniission  which  Governor  Tilden  a.j:>- 
pointed  in  1876,  failed  to  Ik?  carried  ;   and  though  gn^at  progi 
has  been  made  in  the  way  of  better  ballot  and  eleeiiou  la^ 
and  some  process  in  the  way  of  civil  service  reform,  the  SjK^i. 
systejn  still  throve,  repeaters  still  voter!  in  large  numfx^rs, 
election  returns  could  still  be  manipulated  by  those  who  coal 
the  city  govcrnm(»nt.     Then^  have  been  some  excellent  mayoi 
sucJi  ji.'^  Mr.  Hewitt,  for  the  cutastrtiphe  of  1871  has  never 
f(»rgottcn  by  Tanmiiiny,  whose  chieftains   sometimes  find 
prudent  to  run  reputable  candidates.     No  more  Barnards 
Cardozos  liave  disgraced  tJie  bench,  for  the  Bar  Assot^iation 
vigorous  and  watchfid  ;   and  when  very  recently  a  judge  wtio" 
had  been  too  subservient  to  a  suspected  State  lioss  wa:^  nuaxJ^^ 
natnl  by  the  influence  of  that  gentleman  to  one  of  the  highe^^H 
judicial  posts  in  the  State,  the  efforts  of  the  Association,  vol^* 
supported  in  the  city,  procured  his  defeat  by  an  overwhclniiiig 
majority. 

Nevertheless,  Tammany  has  held  its  ground  ;  and  the  aug^^^^^ 
dynasty  of  bosses  goes  on.  When  Mr.  John  KelJy  diet!  so: 
time  ago,  the  sceptre  pas-sed  to  the  hands  of  the  not  less  ca' 
ble  and  resolute  Mr.  Richard  Cruker,  once  the  keeper  of 
liquor  saloon,  and  for  some  short  time  the  holder  of  a  clc*" 
ship  under  Tweed  huiiself.'  Mr.  Croker,  like  Lorenzo  ***^. 
Medici  in  Florence,  held  no  civic  office,  but,  as  Chairman-  j. 
the  Tajnniany  sub-committee  on  organization,  controlled  ^ 
city  officials,  while,  by  the  public  avowal  of  the  Spt-aker  of  "^^^ 
House  of  Assembly,  during  the  st^s.'^ion  of  1893,  "all  legisla*  * 


on 

(i.e.  hi  the  State  legislature  at  .\Ibany)  emanated  from  'i*^^^ 
many  Hall,  and  was  dictated  by  that  great  statesman,  Ricb  ^■^ 
Croker.'**     IHtimately  Mr.  Croker,  like  the  Emperors  Dio*-^*5 
tian  and  Charles  V,  a!)dicated  tlie  cro^vn.     He  retired  l-o     "^^ 


1  Full  dftitih  rrgardinfc  the  caropr  of  Mr.  Crokur,  of  his  hrnclimtin,  ^* 
Justice  Patrick  Dtvvcr.  nrul  of  other  Tamniauy  '  lirnvra"  of  Ihat  day.  mx 
found  ill  an  ariiclf  m  i\m  Aft/intic  M'mihfu  U*t  rVbrunrj*.  IMK.  by  Mr. 
Mnrwin.  and  innn-  fully  in  the  "AnnuaJ  Itoeonla"  of  Asseiiiljl>iaen  oiid 
ators  fnim  New  York  City,  iiuhliahi'd  hy  the  City  Rpforni  riiih. 

'  Mr.  D.  G.  Thompson.  PoUtie^t  m  n  OrmiKritcy,  p.  127.  na  odd  littl*?  ^'- 
whicli  pur]>ort.s  to  defend  Tutnmuuy  hy  showing  that  it  fpvca  tbe  New 
mtL***i'f<  ihf  sort  of  (covcrament  they  dcitirc  and  dcBerv©, 
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enjoyment  of  an  estate  and  a  racing  stud  in  Ireland,  and  Mr. 

jfi^ark'S  F.  Murphy  reigned  in  his  steud. 

■The  reader  Avill  expect  some  further  words  to  explain  how 

the   Tammany  of    to-tlay    is   organized,    hy   what   meariM   it 

holds  its  power,   and  what  sort  of  government  it  gives  the 

city. 

Earh  of  the  tliirty-five  "assembly  districts"  in  the  l^orouglm 
of  Maiiiiattan  and  Bronx  annually  elects  a  certain  numlier  <jf 
members,  varying  from  Gtl  to  270,  to  sit  on  tiae  General  Com- 
mittee of  Tammany  Hall,  which  has  long  claimed  to  be,  and  at 
present  id,  the  ** regular"  Deniocratit!  organization  of  tlu;  city. 
The  Committee  is  thus  hirgu,  tiunibering  several  thousand  per- 
soiiii,  and  on  it  there  also  sit  the  great  cliiefs  who  are  above  tak- 
ing district  work.  Each  district  has  also  a  "Leader"  who  is 
aiways  on  the  General  Committee ;  and  the  thirty-five  leaders 
form  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Hall,  wliich  has  also 
other  committees,  including  that  on  finance,  whereof  Mr. 
Croker  was  chairman.  KiacIi  eleirtiou  district  has,  moreover, 
a  District  Committ^?e,  with  the  *Meader"  (appointed  hy  the 
Assembly  District  lea<ier)  a.s  chairman  and  jiractically  as  (iirec- 
tor.  This  Committee  appoints  a  (^apUun  for  every  one  of  the 
voting  precincts  into  which  the  district  is  divid*^].  There 
are  about  lUM)  such  precincts,  and  these  I  KJO  captains  are  held 
responsible  for  the  vote  east  in  their  respective  jjrecincts.  The 
captain  is  prol)ably  a  liquor  sellrr,  am!  as  such  has  opportunities 
of  getting  to  know  tlic  lower  class  of  voters.  He  has  often  some 
small  office,  anrl  usually  some  little  patronage,  as  well  as  some 
money,  to  bestow.  In  each  of  tlic  thirty-five  districts  there  is 
a  party  headquarters  for  the  Committee  and  the  local  party 
work,  and  usually  also  a  clubhouse,  where  party  loyalty  is 
cenientcHJ  over  cards  antl  whiskey,  besides  a  certain  number  of 
local  "associations,"  called  after  prominent  local  politicians, 
who  are  expected  to  give  an  aimual  picnic,  or  other  kind  of 
treat,  to  their  retainers.  A  good  deal  of  social  life,  including 
dances  and  aummer  outings,  goes  on  in  connection  with  these 
clubs.^ 

Such  an  organization  as  this,  ^^^th  its  tentacles  touciiing 
every  point  in  a  vast  and  amorphous  city,  is  evidently  a  most 
potent  force,  especially  as  this  force  is  concentrated  in  one 

['  Full  anrl  Hrar  flrrtrriptiona  may  be  frMinrl  in  Mr.  H.  C  Mcrwin'fl  artide 
iy  cited,  aod  ia  Mr.  ThompBoo'a  book,  pp.  66  aqq. 
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hand  —  that  of  the  Boss  of  the  Hall.  He  is  practically  oul^ 
cratic ;  and  under  him  thest*  thousands  of  officers,  rontrollini; 
probably  nearly  200,000  votes,  move  mth  tJie  precision  ^i  k 
machine.*  However,  it  has  been  not  only  in  this  xnechaoia, 
"Aiiich  may  be  called  a  legitimate  method  of  rearhing  the  vomts^ 
that  tJie  strength  of  Tammany  hii^  lain.  Itj*  control  of  Xht  city 
government  gave  it  endless  opportunities  of  helping  it6  f^iclul^ 
of  worrying  its  opponent*!,  and  of  enslaving  the  licjuor-^lralBra. 
Their  licenses  were  at  its  mercy,  for  the  police  could  proc«4 
against  or  wink  at  breaches  of  the  law,  acconiing  lo  tJje  amoiml 
of  loyalty  the  saloon-keeper  shows  to  the  Hall.  From  tlie 
contributions  of  the  Uquor  interest  a  considerable  re\"enuf 
was  raised ;  more  was  obtained  by  asse,ssing  office-holders,  down 
to  the  very  small  ones ;  and,  perhaps,  most  of  all  by  blacknuil- 
ing  wealthy  men  and  corporations,  who  found  that  th' 
thoriti*»s  have  so  many  opportuniti(*s  of  interfering  vr  •. 
with  their  business  that  they  preferred  to  buy  them  off  and  li 
in  peace.  ^  The  worst  form  of  this  extortion  was  the  actual 
complicity  with  criminals  which  consists  in  sliaring  tlie  profit! 
of  crime.  A  fruitful  stmrce  of  revenue,  roughly  e»timat«d  ftt 
$1,000,000  u  year  has  been  derived,  when  the  party  was  aiipran* 
at  Albany,  from  legislative  l^iaekmailing  in  the  legislature,  or,. 
rather,  from  undertaking  to  protect  the  great  corporations  from 
the  numerous  **  strikers,"  who  threaten  them  there  vrith  bilk 
A  case  has  been  mentione<i  in  whi<rh  as  much  as  SdO.OOO  wa*'  d*^ 
mauded  from  a  great  company  ;  and  the  president  of  anothtT 
is  reported  to  have  said  (1893) :  "Formerly  we  had  tu  keep 
man  at  Albany  U>  buy  off  the  '  strikers'  one  by  one.  Thi«y 
we  simply  paid  over  a  lump  sum  to  the  Ring,  (Uid  they  loo! 
after  our  interests."  But  of  all  their  engines?  of  power  none 
waR  8o  elastic  as  their  command  of  the  administration  of  rriminAl 
justice.  The  mayor  apfM)int(Hi  the  poli<re  justices,  now  caW 
city  magistrates,  usually  selecting  them  from  certain  Tammany 
workers,  sometimes  fnjm  the  criminal  class,  not  often  from  tbt 
legal  profession.     These  justices  were  often  Tammany  leaden 
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»  The  hi([hp»t  tottti  vntc  nvrr  cast  in  Nmt  Ynrk  wu  l»Xr»,Onn  fin  180'i) 
the  oity  dfviLin  of  istm  Tuminany  pnllint  Iin.noo  vntra:  out  of  :;ie.aO0 
in  lhn*.>  (he  Tnminnny  ramltflatc  fur  ma>'or  luuJ  173,000,  tbon  bain^ 
an  nihcr  Deinofrfttir  rt%Ti<liMat)^. 

'  An  IiivitttitciiiiitK  Opdiiiiiiu^'  of  ihc  Nr-w  York  !^t»U'  HrnaUi 
tlftht  on  (hi»  »Mwnll«*|  "P<»lir(«  Prut**  live  TsriiT,"  u»  to  which  « 
111  the  forum  for  Aiunut,  18U4.  by  Mr.  J.  U.  LoaWtt. 
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Di    their  respective  distriots.'    Said  a  distinguished  publicist 
of  those  days  :  — 

"The  ptAwo  captain  of  the  precinct,  the  juflliee  of  the  police  court, 
uul  the  flistric't  leader  of  the  Tuminuny  oivuuizatiuu  are  ull  leagued 
together  tu  kei'p  the  poor  in  subjeetion  ami  prevtut  the  rich  from  inter- 
feriiu;.  Their  nieaos  of  annoyance  for  a  poor  man  are  endless.  Thoy 
Ctiu  arrosi  him  on  small  pretences,  prevent  his  getting  employment  from 
the  city,  or  city  contractors,  pursue  him  for  allowing  his  goods  to  remain 
[an  Ihe  sidewalk,  and  for  not  cleaning  off  the  snow  promptly,  tax  him 
h«iavily.  or  let  him  go  free.  AH  these  means  of  persecution  are  freely  re- 
•urtod  to,  so  that  the  poor,  and  especially  the  foreign  poor,  are  really  as 
touch  in  ^ubjeetion  to  Tammany  a-s  the  Itjdiaiis  to  the  Cainorra.  The 
!,tour«>*,  of  it  all  is  the  eharat-ter  of  the  mayor.  He  appoints  the  police 
ornmiA<iouprs,  and  the  oommi«siouer.s  appoint  the  captains,  and  he  ap- 
^po^^lts  the  police  ju.Mtices  als**,  and  is  refipoosil^le  for  their  quality. 
1  when  the  act  under  wliich  the  present  justiees  act  was  under  considera- 
tion in  the  legislature,  the  proviso  that  all  appointees  should  be  lawyers 
[of  Q,  o^rtnin  stAiuUiig  at  the  bar  wan  fltrieken  out,  so  that  the  mayor  has 
completely  free  hand  in  selection,  and  the  r«!sult  is  that  most  of  those 
■iiitinl  recently  under  the  Tammany  regime  are  old  'toughs,*  liquor- 
ters,  gamblers,  or  .simple  adventurers,  who  have  lived  from  the  age 
twenty  by  hoUiing  small  offices,  such  as  doorkeepers  or  clerks  of  the 
[laitior  city  courts. 

"Mow  there  is  in  the  moral  sphere  of  city  government  nothing  so 
|™Pprtant  as  what  I  may  call  the  administration  of  petty  justice,  that  is, 
'Slio^  among  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  frien*lless,  the  class  who  caimot 
'J^y  lawyers  ur  lind  bail,  and  esjHjcially  that  very  large  class  in  the  cities 
'  **  <JUr  eastern  coast,  of  poor  fon-igners  who  know  nothing  of  our  laws 
[^  *?oniititutiQns.  and  to  whom  the  police  ma^strate  or  thopoliee  cap- 
'•'^  represent  the  whole  govcmmenl  of  the  eountrj',  Federal,  State,  and 
'^Uif-ipal,  who  accept  without  a  murmur  any  sentence  which  may  be 
jy^T^'^^mncwl  on  them,  or  any  denial  of  justice  which  may  ovfTtake  them. 
1.  "*^.V  gut  all  their  notions  of  the  natiunal  morality,  and  really  their  ear- 
..  ^^  r>olitical  training,  from  their  eontiwt  with  these  officers  ond  with  the 
y^^'^ct  "lejider."  Tpon  their  experience  with  these  people  it  depends 
^^*^  much  what  kind  of  citizens  they  will  become,  they  and  their  ehil- 
•  il^^    after  them.     Well,  one  of  the  verv  first  lusBons  they  learn  is  that 


ta 


can  have  no  standing  in  court  unless  they  are  members  of  the 


j;^  '^Hiuiny  Society,  or  as  simple  voters  they  have  a  'pull,'  that  is,  some 
cr^^^  *^f  occult  intluencc  with  the  mogiiitraie.  In  default  of  this  their 
l^j^  t>'aints  are  dismissetl.  and  they  are  found  guilty  and  sent  up  to  '  the 
w--^  •>«1,*  or  held  in  l>ail  which  they  cannot  procure,  or  in  some  manner 
*^ted.    ' 

1^    ^^^ith  such  sources  of  power  it  is  not  surprising  that  Tam- 
^^'^^-^  Hall  should  have  commanded  the  majority  of  the  lower 

■*"     "^^tlantic  Monthly,  ul  sujoni. 

i^^"lr.  E.  L.  Ciodldn  in  Anntda  qf  Urn  Amer>  Acad,  of  PolU.  Scwnc*  lor  May, 
p.  17, 
2d 
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and  the  foreign  masses  of  New  York,  though  it  has  n^vts  b^a 
s^hown  to  hold  an  absolute  majority  <jf  all  the  voters  o   - 
It^5  local  fetrcnj^th  is  fairly  well  proportioned  to  thi:  .;^-.  - 
of  the  local  population ;   and  though  there  are  plenty  of  n*. 
Americans  among  the  rank  and  file  as  well  a^  among  the  lea*!*  >, 
still  it  has  been  from  the  ptwrer  chstriets,  iuhalntt^i  by  J-- • 
Irish,  Germans,    Italiann,  Bohemians,  that    its    heiiviest 
haa  come.*     These  poor  people  do  not  support  it  because  .t  ;- 
vicious.    They  like  it  and  think  it  a  good  thing ;    it  «attf6i4 
their  instincts  of  combination  and  good  fellownliip  :    it  is  'if-. 
all  the  government  they  know.     Mr.  Merwin  puts  the  attituu 
of  the  better  sort  of  Tanunany  adliercnte,  and  particularly  oC  tbe 
native  Americaa,  when  he  writes,  — 

"The  Tammany  man  dislikes  nnd  despises  the  Anglomania  of  nhBt 
is  called  *sooiety'  in  New  York  ;  he  distrusts  the  people  who  oomtii^ 
'scwieiy'  and  believes  iheni  at  heart  out  of  sjTiipathy  with  Ameriaa 
princ'iptes.  wheroas  Tammany  in  his  view  is  a  eonoreto  protest  a^nuDH 
mouan'hy  and  monarchical  arran^monts  or  society,  lie  cuosidt^f*  tJtftt 
Tammany  is,  on  the  whole,  a  ^food  bwly,  thai  it  gi\'eB  Nev  York  a  p»A 
govqmmt'nt.  that  it  stands  for  what  is  manly  and  patriotic.  It  irMuWw 
him  somowliat  that  a  few  of  the  leaders  are  said  to  l>c  ucquirini;  tU-^tt<a 
gains  ;  and  if  the  scandal  increases  ho  will  ox-^rthrow  thofw  Utadnnaod 
appoint  others  in  their  stood.  Meanwhile  Tammany  is  bi^  fiorty,  ka 
churt'h,  his  club,  his  totem.  To  be  loyal  l*>  soracthinjr  is  almost  a  awt*- 
sity  of  all  intHirrupt  natures,  and  especially  of  the  Celtir  natun*.  Tbn 
Tammany  man  is  loyal  to  Tammany. 

"In  truth  thero  is  very  little  in  New  York  tosug^Mt  any  ht|ch«TklMl 
What  kind  of  a  spectacle  does  the  city  present  to  a  man  workiotf  hi"  «>7 
up  fpjm  poverty  to  wealth.  —  to  one,  for  instance,  who  becan  w  s 
'  tough.'  and  ends  as  a  capitalist  ?  The  upper  olaas  ~  at  least  tit* 
class,  the  olaas  chiefly  talked  abmit  in  the  papers  —  is,  with 
of  course,  finven  over  to  material  luxury  and  to  ostentation.  !t  is  viib* 
out  luKh  aims,  without  sympathy,  without  civic  pride  or  feeliac-  1^ 
has  not  even  the  personal  dignity  of  a  real  aristocrHoy.  Its  mom  ti 
honour  is  very  crude.  And  as  this  class  is  devoted  to  ibe  selfish  tpta4r 
isig,  so  the  busuiess  class  is  devoted  to  Uie  remorseUMs  gottiiif.  <i 


To  tliis  description  of  the  attitude  of  the  Tammany  rank  tad 
file  it  may  be  addetl  that,  as  few  of  them  pay  any  tlinvt  taxp«. 
they  have  no  senae  of  the  irniKirtance  of  economy  in  admb- 
istratioa.     True  it  is  that  they  ultimately  pay,  tJirough  their 

'  An  instnirtivc  rxamlmilioD  of  the  vote  by  districts  which  Isiii^  Urii  laifc 
dsariy  out  is  u^vcn  b>-  Mr.  Tbompsoo,  pp.  7^-91. 
*  Atlanlte  MonUdif,  ut  tupra. 
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xni  and  otherwise,  for  whatever  burdens  are  laid  on  the  city. 

i^t  they  do  not  perceive  this,  —  and  as  the  lawyers  say,  De 

fiOH  apparenU'bU'S  ft  noti  exiMefitibu^-  eadem  ent  raiio.     The  gov- 

prnmenl  of  the  rich  by  t]»e  manipulation  of  the  votes  of  the  poor 

w  a  new  phenomenon  in  the  world  ;   and  where  the  rich  have 

'ittle  contact  with  the   poor*  and   the  poor  little    respect  for 

'he  rich,  happy  ri^ults  caii  hardly  be  expected.     Apart  from 

^e  abuse  of  the  minor  criminal  justice.  ai)art  from  the  black- 

'nailing  of  innoct-nt  men  us  wt'U  as  of  offenders,  apart  from 

^»*^  impunity  which  the  payment  of  blackmail  secures  to  some 

forms  of  vice,*  apart  from  sutrh  lapses  from  virtue  a»  that  of  the 

ftidernien  who  sold  the  rip;ht  of  la3*ing  a  railroad  in  Broadway, 

twenty-two  out  of  the  twenty-four  were  indicted  for  Itribery, 

—  the  actual  administration  of  the  city  injured  and  offended 

tile  orflinary  citizen  less  than  might  have  been  expecteth     The 

PoHc*»  force,  often  a«  they  wen^  made  the  engine  of  extortion  or 

the   accomplict*  ia  \'ice,  are  an  efficient  force,  thougli  harKh  in 

^neir  method."^,  and  they  keep  life  and  property  secure.*    The 

fire  department  is  well  managed  ;  the  water  supply  is  copious ; 

toe    public  schools  have  been  usually,  though  not  invariably, 

•^<5pt  out  of  pohtics."     If  the  government  has  been  wasteful  iu 

^*^taa|g,  it  was  seldom  conspicuous^'  extravagant ;  and  the  rulers 

^ho  grew  rich  through  it  have  done  so  l)y  indirect  methods,  and 

"ot    t)(jt  of  the  city  treasury.     Scandals  like  those  of  Tweed's 

J>1le  have  not  recurrod.     The  city  debt  was  reduced  Ix^twcen 

IH^^  and  18W  to  SUM,000,000,  though  it  must  be  added  that 

iio    s^^^f^  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  city  enabled  a  rate  of 

''^^^^.tion  racxlerate  for  the  United  States  (si.So  to  $1.79  on  the 

.^**-ialion  of  property)  to  produce  an  immense  revenue.'    Con- 

*^**^rnng  what  by  origin,  by  training,  by  environment,  and  by 


*^^t: 


«58  and  haliits,  are  the  ])ersons  wlio  rule  the  city  through 


k%xk*  ^^n«t  cTwlit  M  due  to  o  courag'*ouii  cleroinan  who  at  eome  peraonnl  risk 
jfj    '*^*^^^^«dcd  in  i-^pfwing  thU  gystrin.  nml  hulped  thereby  to  obtain  the  ftppoint- 

^•^^    "f  ^^^  Invi-*iiL'iitin((  Cnniniittw. 
ih^  *■'  -  -    -  lit*  ('urtiinittei'  clinitnH  the  fnnf  —  nimarjy  Ind^pd  nuppfrttfl  —  thnt 

tk^x  '    f*^""  t'i»'l'''jy'"*''i*   i''  *'^'*   r'fili'"^  must   pay   for  (ijipointincnt.   and 

ttTfct^^'  \  .  :  ..-.t  roiilrihnir  a  InrKO  aura  cither  to  the  Ring  or  to  tlir  PoHec  Coni- 
kk^^^"*-  i^incTB  for  promotion.  The  New  York  fntlicp  are  »  bravp  and  active  forrc, 
e^:^j_      ^«»n[t  mmUMn  i»  suid  t«  hAvt*  madi>  the  overlooking  breachw  of  thp  law  for  a 

,^^*  «Jm\(ion  aeem  to  Ihffm  a  vouiaJ  fiiult. 
ir»     .,^^^^  *Thii  iiiPTcniWj  in  the  ft.**js»rd  vaJnation  of  pmiwrty  (real  and  pervonal) 
p>-  ""         York  City  ifl  anntinlly  alKiut  «7l).000.00() :  and  in  tR93  reached  the  un- 

A  'iteH    -nim    of    J10a,J*>-I.;253."  —  Vity  Qovernment  in   the    U.S.,   by   Mr. 

'    -  'i  K.  Conklinc.  New  York,  18&4. 
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Tammany  —  considmng  the   criminal   element   anions 

and  their  I'lusc  iLssr>riation  witli  the  li(|(ior  saluons,  it  may 
surprise  that  the  government,  corrupt  as  it  hsm  l>ccn,  wm  duI 
also  more  wasteful.* 

Tliase  who  have  grasped  the  singular  condition  of  N 
and  its  population,  will  find  it  less  surprising  that 
emment  should  have  proved  it,^lf  so  hard  to  ovcrthroir.    to 
1890  a  great  effort  to  overthrow  it  was  ma*ie.     A  nectMO  d 
the  Democrats  leagued  itself  with  the  Repuhlieans  lo  briai 
out  what  was  understoo<l  to  be  ''a  joint  ticket,"  while  the  loJr- 
pendent  Reformers  blessed  the  alliance,  and  endorenii  it:*  irahdi^ 
dates.*    Success  had  been  ho|>ed  for ;  but  Tammany  routed 
adversaries  by  23.000  votes.     It  turned  out  that  about  30,' 
Hepublieans  had  not  voted,  — some  liecauae  their  liosers,  secrttl] 
friendly  to  Tammany,  did  not  canvas  them,  st>mo  tii>eau^ 
did  not  care  t^  vote  for  an>lliing  but  a  RvT>ubliean  lirkf 
some  out  of  sheer  indifference  and  laziness.     This  proved 
strongly  entrenched  as  Tammany  is,  Tammany  could  he 
thru\m  if  the  '*goo<l  citi/ens"  were  to  combine  for  municipal 
fonn.settingaside  for  local  pun>oses  those  distinct  ions  of  natit)nal 
party  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  city  issues.     The  rulen 
"the  wig>vam,'*  tm  Tammany  is  affectionately  called,  do  not 
for  national  politics,  except  as  a  market  in  which  the  v< 
they  control  may  be  sold.     That  the  citizens  of  New  Y< 
should  continue  to  rivet  on  their  necks  the  yoke  of  a  rluh  vrhit 
is  almost  as  much  a  business  co.ncem  as  one  of  their  own  di 
gtMxis  stores,  by  dividing  forces  which,  if  united,  would  h 
the  tyranny  that  has  Iaste<l  for  two  generations —  this  ii 
w»enis  strange,  yet  perhaps  no  stranger  than  other  instances 
tlie  power  of  habit,  of  laziness,  of  names  and  parly  spirit.    In 
1894,  Tamniany  was  defeated,  and  i\w  improved  govcrnxncnl 
that  for  some  years  followetl  made  tJie  "better  element "  «« 
more  clearly  what  they  mjglit  gain  by  reform.    Vicrtory  caiUc  aX 

'  "The  t'ity  U  Kovrniwl  l«-tUy  by  thr»*  ta  four  tnvu  nf  furcicu  liirtfa  »W 
•n  very  illiterate,  arc  spruiur  from  Ih?  dress  of  thf  fornicn  populktioa.  ti*v* 
twvftr  [lumued  iiny  n*Kiiliir  niltiiiK,  wore  rtitirrly  uriknowD  to  tbo  ttoik.  nl  tte 
roaidriit*  nnly  fivr  yt-Ara  iifpi,  itiul  iiuw  rw^t  the  t-riliri<iiu»  f)(  the  itit»IHjiin(  aa^ 
cduratrd  rluan  ml  (Icfitkii'-e-,"        Anwiin  nf  ihr  Amrr.  .i'fui.,  ul  «m|w«, 

'  Hi^iitc  in  S«^w  York  duriuft  tlif  rli-ciion.  t  •pent  vumv  hours  in 
ttbp  votiiix  in  fhr  dt'iuu'ly  (mttilixl  trtuMiirat-hniurr  diAtricu  kod  thu« 
mditc  bettor  Tk  n  ficurra  can  rotiv<'>'  how  laritt'ly   NVw  Vork  in  » 
dty.  tint  M  fc^im/pean  rily  ul  no  particular  c<uuutr>',  with  I'lnmruU  ol 
and  squalor  from  »U  ol  tlMoi. 
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in  1902.  by  which  time  Great4?r  New  York,  consisting  of  four 
irouphs  addwi  to  the  old  city,  had  come  into  heinR  umler  the 
'W  charter.  In  the  two  succ*?eilinK  eicctiont?  canditlates  for  the 
mayoralty  supported  by  Tammany  were  successful ;  Ijut  these 
elections  are  -too  near  the  time  at  which  I  write  to  be  proper 
HUbjectH  for  discussion  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Mayors 
between  1902  and  1913  |2;a\T  the  city  a  much  purer  and  more 
efficient  adminif^tration  than  it  had  enjoyei!  liefore,  and  that 
in  1913  a  spHt  in  the  party  due  to  a  quarrel  between  the  Boss 
and  the  CJovernor  of  the  Stat^  brought  upon  Tammany  a 
ffsnisliing  disaster.  Although  there  are  departments  of  the 
government,  sucli  as  the  politit*  ami  the  police  magistrates, 
that  may  still  }»e  open  to  grave  criticisn:i,  the  sky  of  New  York 
was  in  1914  brighter  than  it  ha<l  l)eeii  for  many  years,  bright 
enough  to  encourage  the  hope  that  the  clouds  which  remain 
will  ultimately  pass  away. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX 
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Philadelphia,  though  it  has  not  maintained  that  prima-^^^^ 
ainoiig  American  cities  whicli  in  the  da>'s  of  the  Rcvoluti  ^:^^f^ 
was  st'cured  to  it  by  its  poimlation  and  its  central  position,        * 
still  one  of  the  greatest  ctticvs  in  Ainoriea,  "with  a  population     ^^^ 
more  than  a  million.'    Though  the  element  of  recent  iinnc^*— *", 
grants}  is  much  siuallcr  than  in  New  York  or  Bosfton  or  Chicag^c:^^  ' 
the  old  Quaker  cliaracter  has  died  out.  or  remains  perceptih^  '^-^ 
only  in  a  certain  air  of  staid  respectahility  wliich  marks  the  ci"*^-^ 
as  compared  with  the  luxur>'^  of  New  York  and  tlie  tumuJtuo« — ^^^ 
rush  of  Chicago.     It  has  of  late  years  been  strongly  Ilepub-^- -^•* 
can  in  its  politics,  partly  because  that  party  obtained  compie^ 
ascend(*ucy  during  the  Wiir,  partly  because  Pennsylvania  i:? 
Protectionist  State,  owing  to  her  manufacturing  industries,  an 
Philadelphia,  as  the  stronghold  of  protection,  is  attached  ^ 
the  party  which  upholds  those  doctrines.     During  the  Ciu- 

War  tlie  host  citizens  were  busily  absorljed  in  its  great  iasu  

and  both  then  and  for  some  time  after  wcl(rome<l  all  the  be  -A  T 
that  coukl  be  given  to  their  party  by  any  men  who  knew  Jii^^-^^*' 
to  organize  the  voters  and  bring  them  up  to  the  polls ;  wh»-  ^^ 
at  the  same  time  their  keen  intert^t  in  national  questions  nia^cmMe 
them  inattentive  to  municipal  affairs.  Accordingly,  the  kx^^  -^^ 
control  and  management  of  the  party  fell   into  the  hands       ^^ 

obscure  citizens,  men  who  bad  their  own  ends  to  ser^x,  th^^ "^r 

own  fortunes  to  make,  but  who  were  valuable  to  the  p; 
because  they  kept  it  in  power  through  their  assiduous  wc» 
among  a  lower  class  of  voters.     These  local  leaders  forir*- 
combinations  with   party  managers   in   the  State   legislat 
wliich  sits  at   llarrisburg,   the  capital  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  clique  managed  from  Washington  by  a  well-known 

»  In  lUlO  it  wiia  I.549.008.  _    -«-l^ 

»  Only  tweiity-fuiir  per  ccut  of  tlip  ixioplo  of  Philadetphia  are  of  forr^ivD  1:^^"^ 
whereaa  in  BostoD  lh«  percfntage  is  thirty-five  iind  in  Chicago  acmrly  forty 
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ki  family,  which  for  a  long  time  oontrolled  the  Pennsyl- 
k  vote  in  Republican  national  conventions  and  in  Congress. 
r  were  then^fore  strongly  entrencho<i,  having  powerful 
I,  both  in  State  politics  and  in  Federal  politics.  Since 
conuuanded  tlie  eity  vote,  hoth  these  sets  of  politicians 
obliged  to  coni;ihate  them  ;  while  the  commercial  interests 
liliulelphia  in  the  maintenance  of  a  protective  tariff  have  for 
y  years  pri*ssed  so  Htnmgly  on  the  minds  of  her  merchants 
jiianufacturers  as  to  make  them  iinwillifig  to  weaken  the 
ablican  party  in  either  State  or  city  by  any  quarrel  with 
e  who  swayed  it«  hea\'y  vote. 

>e  obscure  citizens  of  whom  I  have  spoken  had  begun  by 
dring  influence  in  the  primaries,  and  then  laid  their  hands 
ae  minor,  ultimately  also  on  the  more  important,  city  offices. 
f  sometimes  placed  men  of  good  social  standing  in  the  higher 
8,  but  filled  the  inferior  ones,  which  wore  very  numerous, 
I  their  own  creatures.  TJie  water  department,  tbe  highway 
Utment,  tJie  tax  department ,  the  city  tretisurer'a  department, 
county  commissioner's  office,  fell  into  their  hands.  A  mayor 
wnted  by  them  filled  the  police  with  their  henchmen  till  it 
une  a  completely  partisan  force.  But  the  centre  of  their 
tT  wai*  tiie  CIus  Trust,  admiiustered  by  trustees,  one  of  whom, 
lis  sui>erior  activity'  and  intelligence,  seeunxl  the  command 
be  whole  party  machinery,  and  reached  the  high  position  of 
goized  Boss  of  Philiwielpliia.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  James 
iancs,  having  gained  influence  among  the  humbler  voters, 
appointe<l  one  of  the  Gas  Trustees,  and  soon  managed  to 
{  the  whole  of  that  department  under  his  control.  It 
byed  (I  was  told)  about  two  thousand  persons,  received 
'  aums.  and  gave  out  large  contracts.  Appointing  his  friends 
lependants  to  the  chief  places  under  tlie  Trust,  and  requiring 
I  to  fill  the  ranks  of  its  ordinary*  workmen  with  persons  on 
Cl  they  could  rely,  the  Boss  acquired  the  control  of  a  con- 
ft.ble  number  of  votes  and  of  a  large  annual  revenue.  He 
lis  confederates  then  purchaswl  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
dpal  hor-se-car  (street  tramway)  company  of  the  city, 
feby  they  l)ecame  masters  of  a  large  number  of  additional 
r».  All  these  voters  were  of  courae  expected  to  act  as  *'  work- 
t.f.  they  occupied  themselves  with  the  party  organization 
[C  city,  they  knew  the  meanest  streets  and  those  who  dwelt 
kin,  they  attended  and  swayed  the  primaries,  and  when  an 
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election  came  round,  they  canvassed  and  brought  up  tbr  vola& 

Their  power,  therefore,  went  far  beyond  their  mere  vutl&i 
strength,  for  a  hundred  ejiergetic  ''workers"  mean  at  ItMA  t 
thousand  votes.  Witli  so  mueh  strength  t)ehind  them,  the  Gi» 
Ring,  and  Mr.  M'Manes  at  its  head,  became  not  inenJy  indt*' 
pcusable  to  the  lU^publlean  parly  in  the  city,  l)ut  in  fact  itsrhirf* 
able  thtTefore  to  dispose  of  the  votes  of  all  t  hust^  wh*j  were  em* 
ployetl  jHirnianeutly  or  temporarily  in  thi*  other  departments  U 
the  city  govemniejit  —  a  number  which  one  hears  estimattnl  it 
high  as  twenty  thousand.'  Nearly  all  the  municipal  offitx':?  wrrr 
ht'ld  by  their  nomiupes.  They  eonunanded  a  majority  iu  tiji 
Sele(rt  council  and  Common  council.  They  maniigtHi  the  nomj- 
nation  of  meml)ers  of  the  State  legislature.  Even  the  Fcdcrtl 
officials  in  the  custom-house  and  post-ofifice  were  forced  into  t 
dep(^.ndent  alliance  with  tlirni,  because  their  support  ww  su 
valuable  to  the  leaders  in  LVdcral  politics  that  it  had  t>o  Ix*  ptir^ 
chased  by  giving  thejn  their  way  in  city  affairs.  There  was  oo 
getting  at  the  Trust,  b(M*ause  **its  meetings  were  held  in  aecrrt, 
its  published  annual  report  to  the  city  counciU  was  conf\WNl 
and  unintelligible,  and  (as  was  subsequently  provwl)  attUAUy 
falsified."  ^  Mr.  M'Manes  held  the  pay  rolls  under  lock  Aod 
key.  so  that  no  one  could  know  how  many  employees  there 
and  it  was  open  to  him  to  increase  their  number  to  a^l^ 
The  city  councils  might  indeed  ask  for  information,  bi. 
careful  to  fill  the  city  councils  with  his  nominr*^.  and  to  keep 
them  in  good  humour  by  a  sliare  of  whatever  spoil  there  might 
and  still  more  by  a  share  of  the  patronage. 

*  The  ballot  did  not  protect  th(?««  votoni.  Prior  to  the  introdu' < 
flo-colled  "AufttnUian"  IxiUot  in  1891  it  vaa  fpanahy  poonibk  fur  ll» 
elcrtiofi  afficer  to  kouw*  bow  each  nmn  vot^. 

•  Sre  Hvport  of  thr  Commitlrr  of  Onr  HuTuirtd,  puhliahcd  NovonlMV.  t 
A  Icadins  litixen  of  Philodrlphia,  from  whom  I  huive  aou,^  '  'fin 
the  way  in  whirh  t)m  Gas  Trust  hail  mtinnefHi  to  pntrfU'  m 
followB :  "Whi-u  io  1H35  g»a  waa  Vint  introduced  iii  .  .^ 
mjuiufftclurcd  by  a  privato  company,  hut  thr  city  rrfwrfciii  t  .  be) 
out  t)ie  itorkhoIrltTi,  When  thia  was  done,  in  1^1.  with  the  >  ••yrgiat 
tbo  wnrka  'out  of  [KjlttifMi,'  thr  contrf^l  warn  vcvt«d  in  a  boord  ni  twriv«.  iwA 
aerving  for  three  ycors.  Thrae  were  ennntitutrfi  tmst^-ea  of  th^  l<^n* 
for  the  (H»ustrufU<iti  and  enlnricement  of  the  works.  Thfir  ;>■  ■  '■  ■ 
lodsfwi  ill  thn  handa  of  the  city  i-ouufils  ;  hut  when,  on  morr  tii  •< 
the  eouii'^iU  r-tulf'avoured  to  obtain  control  of  kUc  w<>rk«.  ihi*  cun*  »m» 
pniili-<]  to,  nfii)  dii'idol  thitt  the  l)cmrt],  lui  triiiitifn  for  the  tx)miholdcn» 
not  *>e  intrrffnHj  with  until  thf  last  of  thn  ItotHU  iMUi<«l  lu-i-'-  ti.i-  ^i 
had  nialurrd  and  had  Ikvd  paid  off.  Thirty-year  loans  u 
wm  IsbunJ  until  |r^&6,  no  tiutt  it  wan  not  until  \SH&  thju  - 
break  within  the  rhanned  circl«  of  tbfi  Trust." 
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Tliat  so  vast  and  solid  an  edifice  of  power,  covexiiig  the  whole 
of  a  grrjit  nity,  should  be  ba.sed  on  the  control  of  a  single  depart- 
ment  like  the  Gas  Trust  may  c-xcite  surprise.     But  it  mu.st  bo 
remembered  that  \vh{;n  a  number  of  small  factions  combine  to 
rule    a  party,  that  faction  which  is  a  little  larger,  or  better 
organized,  or  better  provided  with  funds,  than  the  others,  obtains 
the  first  plaee  among  them,  and  may  keep  it  so  long  as  it  gives 
to  the  rest  a  fair  share  of  the  booty,  and  dire(;ts  the  policy  of  the 
tK>ufe<it'rates  with  firmness  and  skill,     i^crsonal  capacity,  cour- 
se,   resolution,  foresiglit,  the  judicious  i>reference  of  the  sub- 
stance of  power  to  its  display,  are  qualities  whose  union  in  one 
bnuu  is  so  uncommon  in  any  group  of  men  that  their  possessor 
acquires  an  ascendency  which  lasts  until  he  provokes  a  revolt 
"y  oppression,  or  is  seen  to  be  leading  hi^^  party  jistrny.     And 
^y  the  admission  even  of  his  cTiemit^,  Mr.  M'MaJurs  possessed 
thes^z  quahties.     His  origin  was  humble,  his  etluration  scanty, 
L»ut  ho  atonetl  for  thepe  deficiencies  by  tact  and  knowlr  fige  of  the 
^'*>rld,  with  a  quietly  decorous  demeanour  veiling  an  imperious 
^'jII.     He  knew  how  to  nde  without  challenging  opposition  by 
the  obtrusion  of  his  own  personality,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have 
U-se<i  his  power  to  plunder  the  city  for  his  own  l)(;hoof.     The  merit 
^f  the  system  wtis  that  it  perpetuated  itself,  and  in  fact  grew 
*^rongpr  the  longer  it  stood.     Whenever  an  election  was  in 
pros5pe<.'t  the  w$.rd   primaries  of  the  Republican  party  were 
thronged  by  the  officers  and  workpeople  of  the  Gas  Trust  and 
f>thic-rdty  departments,  who  s<'cured  the  choice  of  such  delegates 
^  tlic  Ring  hatl  previously  selected  in  secret  conclave.     8ome- 
^•iJTies.  especially  in  the  wards  irdiabitcd  by  the  better  sort  of 
^^tiz^ns,  this  "official  list*'  of  delegates  was  resisted  by  inde- 
PE^n.dent  men  belonging  to  the  Republican  party  ;    but  as  the 
'^ainnan  wa^*  always  in  the  interest  of  the  Ring,  he  rarely  failcfl 
?**  to  jockey  these  Independents  that  even  if  they  happened  to 
5^^^  the  majority  present,  they  could  not  carry  their  candidates. 
:    'bourse  it  seldom  happened  that  they  coidd  bring  a  majority 
^''^    them,  M'hile  argument  would  have   been   wasted  on  the 
-*.p^'cl  of  employees  and  their  friends  with  which  the  room  was 
f***^»  and  who  were  bound,  some  by  the  tenure  of  their  office, 
P^*-'*"B  by  the  hope  of  getting  office  or  work,  to  execute  the  behests 
j^^^eir  political  masters.     The  delegates  chosen  were  usually 
1-      *'**-hi:ildf'rs,  with  a  sprinkling  of  pubhc  works  contractors, 
•^•^f-ilealcrs,  always  a  potent  factor  in  ward  poHtica,  and  office 
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expectants.    For  instance^  the  Convention  of  13th  Jamiary. 
1881,  for  noniinating  a  randiilatc  for  mayor,  consisted  of  1^ 
delegates,  86  of  wJioni  were  connerted  with  some  branch  of  tiic 
city  governmejit,  9  were  members  of  the  city  councils.  5  were 
police  magiatrates,  4  constables,  and  23  policemen,  while  of  the      1 
rest  some  were  employed  in  some  other  city  department,  axi<i      I 
some  others  were  the  known  a-^sociates  and  dependants  of  tb^      I 
Ring.     These  delegates,  as.sembled  in  convention  of  the  part>'«      ] 
duly  went  through  the  farce  of  selecting  and  voting  for  person^ 
already  determined  on  by  the  Ring  as  (candidates  for  the  ehic^f 
officers.     The  persons  so  selected  thereby  l^ecame  the  authorize?** 
candidates  of  the  party,  for  whom  every  good  party  man  w^** 
expected  to  give  his  vote.     Disgustetl  he  might  be  to  find  a  pe^^" 
son  unknown,  or  known  only  for  evil,  perhaps  a  fraudulent  liani*'*' 
nipt,  or  a  broken-down  bar  keeper,  propose*!  for  his  acceptancr^* 
But  as  his  only  alternative  was  to  vote  for  the  Democrat:*i<5 
nominee,  who  was  probably  no  better,  he  Hubmitte<l,  and  th«— i^ 
tlie  party  was  forced  to  ratify  the  choice  of  the  Boss.     The  pc*-^*— 
session  of  the  great  city  ofBces  gave  the  members  of  the  Ringtt^*^ 
means  not  only  of  making  their  o^\m  fortunes,  but  of  amassinjc      ^ 
large  reserve  fund  to  be  used  for  ''campaign  purjjoses."     Mai^»-y 
of  these  offices  wert^  paid  by  fees  and  not  by  sfJary.     Five  o(firt*-"KT3 
were  at  one  time  in  the  receipt  of  an  aggregate  of  S223,0tX),  ^ur 
an  average  of  ?»44,600  each.    One,  the  eullectpr  of  delinque»r»t; 
taxes,  received  nearly  $200,000  a  year.     Man3'-  others  had  ttx^ 
opportunity,  by  giving  out  contracts  for  public  works  on  whi «:-^ 
they  received  large  commissions,  of  enriching  themselves  almt^syt 
without  limit,  because  there  was  practically  no  investigation     o' 
their  accounts.*    The  individual  official  was  of  course  requir"*^^ 
to  contribute  to  the  secret  party  funds  in  proportion  to  his  i*^" 
come,  and  while  he  paid  in  thou.sands  of  dollars  from  his  vff*  **^ 
private  gains,  assessments  were  levied  on  the  minor  employ^^^^*^. 
down  to  the  ver>'  policemen.     On  one  occasion  each  memt>er     ^ 
the  police  force  was  required  to  pay  $25,  and  some  af ten\'3^ _^4 
a  further  tax  of  SIO,  for  party  purfjoses.    Any  one  who  refu 
and  much  more,  of  course,  any  one  who  as.serted  his  righ"*' 
vote  as  he  pleased,  was  promptly  dismissed.     The  fund  '**' 

» In  the  suit  subsf^ucntly  instituted  aiziiinat  thf  itn.*  tnsteos,  it  wna  s)**"* 
thtt  in  mx  years  the  trust  hati  in  nnsh  lowns,  illemil  tnuisartioni,  ncd  m'*' 
fjwturing  losses  line  to  romipt  nmniieetinvit.  tn%'(>ivixi  tho  rity  in  an  e»|>^^ 
of  tUffx;  und  :t  hidf  millions  of  doUnrs.     Tlii-si*  witi*  the  fitEun;?  an  fur  tut  i 
tained  iu  NovrmlKT,  1884.  —  Heport  of  the  Ct}mntitlet  o/  Onr  Hundrtd,  p. 
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l.iii  what  is  called  *' fixing  things  up."  in  canvussing,  in 
f  bribery,  in  keeping  har-raoms  open  and  supplying  drink 
be  "workers  wLo  rosart  thither,  and,  at  election  tinaes,  in 
jing  in  armies  of  professional  persouators  iind  repeaters 
I  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  other  neighlHmring  cities,  to 
I  the  vot^  for  the  Ring  nominees.  These  men,  some  of  them, 
aaid,  criminalSf  others  ser\'ants  in  the  govenmaoiit  depart- 
te  in  the  national  capital,  could,  of  course,  have  effected  little 
e  ejection  officials  and  the  police  had  looked  sharply  after 
L  But  those  who  preside* I  at  the  voting  places  "were  mostly 
t  plot,  being  Ring  men  and  largely  city  employees,  while  the 
ft  —  and  herein  not  less  than  in  their  voting  power  lies  the 
t  of  a  partisan  pohce  —  had  in.^tructions  not  to  interfere 
the  strangers,  but  to  allow  thenx  to  vote  as  often  as  they 
led,  while  hustling  away  keen-eyed  opponents.* 
lis  kind  of  electioneering  is  costly,  for  secrecy  must  be 
paid  for,  and  in  other  ways  also  the  Ring  was  obliged  to 
d  heavily.  Regarding  each  municipal  department  chiefly 
means  of  accumulating  subservient  electors,  it  was  always 
Ited.  to  "create  new  voting-^tock "  (to  use  the  technical 
ission),  I.e.  to  appoint  additional  employees.  This  meant 
tional  salaries,  so  the  taxpayerH  had  the  satisfaction  of 
ring  that  tbe  sums  they  paid  went  to  rivet  on  their  necks 
/oke  of  the  bosses,  just  as  a  Clreek  tyrant  exacted  from  the 
bos  money  to  hire  the  mercenaries  who  garrisonetl  the 
^lis.  And  there  was  of  course  a  vast  deal  of  peculation 
early  all  the  departments ;    because  clerks  who  had  it  in 

*  power  to  disclose  damaging  secrets  had  little  to  fear, 
sr  from  al[Ijf>erior  or  from  the  councilmen  who  had  procured 

*  appointment.  Thus  the  debt  of  the  city  swelled  rapidly. 
BflO  it  stoo<l  ul  about  S2().0()0,(XX)  (£4,000.()«J0).  In  1881 
Id  reache<i  S70,mK),()(JO  (£14.000.000).  Taxation  rose  in 
ortion.  till  in  1881  it  amounted  to  between  oMe-fourth  and 
third  of  the  net  income  from  the  i)rf>perty  on  which  it  was 
bed,  although  that  property  was  rated  at  nearly  its  full 
ift.*    Yet  withal,  the  city  was  badly  paved,  badly  cleansed, 

i  pohccmnn  is  by  law  forbul'lc'n  U*  appmarh  within  thirty  fftrt  of  the 
r  Who  Wttp  U)  f^f*c  that  lh<;  law  was  nbatTVcd  when  the  (niArdiaus  of  the 
rub?  it:    lUTordinit  to  the  proverb,  If  wutur  ehukcs,  whutu  uue  to  drink 

t 

tiakc  those  tuctM  from  an  imcrcstitis  paper  on  thp  Form  o/  Munieijntf  Oov- 
*a/or  PkiUuldpkia,  by  Mr.  Jubo  C.  Bullitt,  Philsdrlphia,  1882. 
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htidly  supplied  with  gas  (for  which  a  high  price  was  chaisntl 
ami  with  water.'  That  such  a  Imrden  shoult!  have  hern  Ijotop. 
witli  su  little  to  show  for  it,  was  ail  the  more  surprising,  b 
in  Philadelphia  there  was  at  that  time  a  largor  nuralxT  of 
to-do  workitig-people.  o\v^ling  the  houses  they  live  in.  than 
any  other  rity  of  the  Utxioti.*  It  might  have  !w>en  expected^' 
therefore,  that  since  the  evils  of  heavy  rating  and  hnd  adnuni*' 
tration  pressed  directly  on  an  unusually  large  number  of  ele<*toi\ 
the  discontent  would  have  been  universal,  the  demand  f<»r 
form  overwheiniiiis.s 

But  how  was  rc'forra  to  be  eflfected  ?  Three  methods  presmtvd 
themselves.  One  was  to  proceed  against  the  Gas  Trustees  aad 
other  peculators  in  the  courts  of  the  State.  But  to  make  out  ft 
case,  the  facts  must  first  be  ascertained,  the  accounts 
Now  the  city  departments  did  not  publish  all  their  accounts, 
published  them  in  a  misleading  and  inconipletr  form.  Thf 
powers  which  should  have  scrutinized  them  and  compellrd  ft 
fuller  disclosure,  were  vested  in  the  councils  of  the  city,  aciiiui 
by  their  standing  committees.  But  these  councils  were  laajrily 
comfwsed  of  members  or  nominees  of  the  Ring,  wlio  had  a  direct 
interest  in  suppressing  in<iuiry,  because  they  either  shared  tbt 
profits  of  dishonesty,  or  had  placed  their  own  relatives  luid  friefl' 
in  municipal  cmplo>Tnent  by  bargiuns  with  the  peculating  h 
of  depurtmeJits.  They  therefore  refused  to  move,  ai»d  v 
down  the  proposals  for  investigation  made  by  a  few  of  tbrir 
more  public-spirited  colleagues.^ 

Another  method  was  to  turn  out  the  corrupt  officials  at  the 

1  Seo  Chapter  LI.,  p.  540.  of  VoL  L 

*  There  wpn;  in  Philudplphb  in  1880.  90.000  individoal  wnven  of  real 
ootuitituliiig  niorr  thun  n  mn.johty  of  nil  the  vittca  pvi*r  cast  in  an 

'  Duhiifli  n  poiididembk*  part  ui  the  time  tha  eoormoui  annual  ¥i 
for  "city  iraprovemoDts"  wa»  defrayed  out  of  (mh  loan»«  au  th«  vitiscw  *fi(l 
not  rraliif  thr  Intrdr'O  that  wad  hrias  bud  an  thpm. 

<  A  friend  in  Philadelphia  writoa  me:  "It  mieht  he  thnusht  that  ths] 
of  oiwtion  vt*«ted  in  the  councils  would  enalJe  the  tatter  tt>  <-unIn  J  tin- 
but  whou  'politico'  invLkdr>d  the  truflt.  a  vicioUB  f*ircle  Bpro<iily 
itAolf,  and  the  trust  rontmllnd  the  rounrils.  ]U  Piuinnuuii  pAy-i<jU  ttnalAtl 
to  employ  nunierou*  'work«'n»'  in  each  of  the  flOO  or  700  ftcrlMin  divitkiM 
the  city.  nn<l  iispirunts  frir  seats  in  the  rotinciln  found  it  almiwt  tinpOHnilf  M 
nhtAtn  eithrr  notiiiimtion  or  eliTtioii  witliout  the  favour  of  iko  trmt.  T%M 
ihf  nmnriU  Itrinitne  tilled  with  it«  henrhnirn  or  'hnali^ni,'  autuniadw  lo  il* 
btddins.  not  oitly  in  the  selection  of  trustee*  to  All  the  four  yearly  va<^fir>w, 
but  iti  rwrry  di't&il  of  eitv  sovemmeut  with  whinh  the  li^dcra  of  thr  tniM  d»- 
nml  In  interferv.  It  in  raay  to  umicmtmid  the  courmuiu  poaihiUiica  cU  pJW< 
cr<*Atcd  by  auch  a  position." 
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next  election.   Tlie  American  system  of  short  terms  and  popular 
eloctiou^  was  originally  due  to  a  distrust  of  the  ofliciaLs,  and 
c-xpressly  flnsignt^  to  I'JiabJe  the  people  to  recall  misused  jiowers. 
The  astuteness  of  professional  pohtieians  had,  however,  made  it 
unavailable.     Good  citizens  could  not  hope  to  carry  candidates 
of  iheir  owti  against  the  tainted  nominees  of  the  Ring,  because 
the  latter  liaving  tlie  ''straight  "  or  "regular"  party  nominations 
^ould  command  the  vote  of  the  grejit  mass  of  ordinary  party 
°ieii,  so  that  the  only  efTect  of  voting  iigainst  them  would  at  best 
^  to  let  in  the  oandidates  of  the  opposite,  i.e.  the  Democratic, 
party.    Those   candidates   were   usually   no    better   than   the 
^^f'publican  Ring  nominees,  so  where  was  the  gain?     And  the 
'"J^lie  rea.son,  joined  to  party  hostility,  forbade  good  Republicans 
^'^  Votn  for  Dejnocratic  candidates.     The  Democrats,  to  be  sure, 
"^ght  have  taken  advantage  of  Re]>ul>lican  discontent  by  nomi- 
nating really  good  men,  who  would  in  that  case  have  been  carried 
|jy  the  addition  of  the  Republican  "bolting"  vote  to  the  regular 
■'-'tiniocratic    vote.     But    the    Democratic    wire-pullers,    being 
^t>etly  men  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  Gas  Ring,  did  not  seek  a 
'^^iiporary  gain  at  the  expense  of  a  permanent  disparagement  of 
"*Oir  uwn  class.     Pohtical  principles  are  the  last  thing  which  the 
/^''ofoAaional  city  prtjitieian  cares  for.     It  was  better  worth  the 
^'^lo  of  the  Democratic  chiefs  to  wait  for  their  turn,  and  in  the 
J*^«^antinQe  to  get  .something  out  of  occasional  bargains  with  their 
''^orninal)  Repul^lican  opponents,  than  to  strengthen  the  cause 
^     Sood  government  at  the  cxjiense  of  the  professional  class.^ 

The  third  avenue  to  reform  lay  through  the  action  of  the 

*^^'^te  legislature.     It  might  have  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the 

'^'-^^riicipal  government  of  Philadelphia,  or  passed  a  statute  pro- 

^**<^irxg  for  the  (rreation  of  a  better  system.     But  this  avenue 

^^^^  c*lo?ied  even  more  completely  than  the  other  two  by  the  con- 

,|^^^     vhich  the  City  Ring  exercised  over  the  State  legislature. 

V^    Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives  was  notoriously  a 

^^^"ted  body,  and  the  Senate  no  better,  or  perhaps  worse.     The 

*^lciflelphia  politicians,  partly  by  their  command  of  the  Phila- 

^'t^liia  members,   partly  by  the  other  inducements  at  their 

. 5?'^^*-»iiand.  were  able  to  stop  all  proceedings  in  the  legislature  hos- 

'  "*    t.o  themselves,  and  did  in  fact,  as  >vill  appear  presently,  fre- 


^t.  was  RcnprnUv  belirx't'd  in  February.   1881,  that  iho  Dcrnocratlr* 
_  »*:ule  a  tiargiiin   (fnr  valimblf  ronsirlfrntion)   with  tfin  Has  Ring  not  to 
^i^jAK,.  <i|fif.  UuDtcr,  the  roformera'  caudidatc,  for  the  rccoivcrfibip  of  t&xet. 
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quently  balk  the  efforts  which  the  reformers  made  in  ihnt 
It  was  enough  for  their  purpo^  to  command  one  House ;  iniM 
it  wofi  practically  enough  to  command  the  commitir>e  of  tiatuBi 
House  to  which  a  measure  is  referred.  Tlie  facihtiee  for  iW»» 
are  such  that  u  reforming  hill  can  be  stifled  without  the  need ll 
open  opposition. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  Quaker  City  with  its  85(1,01) 
people ;  these  the  difficulties  reformers  had  to  encounter.  1m 
us  see  how  they  proceeded. 

In  1870,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  State  legi.slatnro  at  Ilam.*- 
burg,  at  the  instigation  of  the  City  Ring,  then  in  tiie  first  iluO. 
of  youthful  hope  and  energ>',  creating  a  Public  Buildings  < 
mission  for  the  city  of  Philadclplua.  a  body  with  an  unliMi 
term  of  office,  with  power  to  enlarge  its  numberft,  anl  fill     ■ 
vacancies  among  its  members,  to  tax  the  city  and  to  .-ik'm;  •! 
revenue  so  raised  on  buildings,  practically  witiu)ut  re-^t  ru  U-Ji* 
or  supervision.     Wlien  this  Act,  which  had  been  jianned  m  o*v 
day  through  both  Houses,  without  having  been  even  pnnted. 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  better   class  of  eitizeiis,  td^na 
arose,  and  an  agitation  was  set  on  foot  forits  abnrgatlod.    A 
public  meeting  was  held  in  March,  1871,  a  wmuiiitlcc  foniMd 
with  instructions  to  proceed  to  Harrisburg,  and  have  (he  Art 
ref)ealed.     The  committee  went  to  Harri»!>urg  lui 
hers  of  Iwth  Houses  to  support  a  repealing  bill  in  .1 

the  State  Senate.  In  May  this  bill  passed  the  Senate,  tti  wl 
there  was  then  a  Democratic  majority,  five  Republican  tu 
voting  for  it.  However,  a  committee  of  the  (R<*pu 
House  of  Heprej^entatives  reported  ivKflinst  tlie  re|M«l,  inftiji 
by  interested  persons  from  Philudelphia,  and  {as.  id  gmeaHy 
believed)  influenced  by  arguments  weightier  than  w*urds;  « 
the  Commission  was  maintaineii  in  for<M*.  The  incident  laJL 
however,  so  far  rouscnl  a  few  of  the  better  class  of  RopubbcWK 
tJiat  Uiey  forrnnl  a  Municipal  Reform  .ANjM>ciation.  whose  rwi*r 
has  been  summarized  for  me  by  an  eminent  citizen  of 
delphia,  in  the  words  which  follow  :  — 

"The  ossoi'inliun  lnbouro<l  enmeslly  to  chevk  the  tidr  rif 
m<*nt.     Its  tiisk  was  a  HilTlcult  onr,  for  tho  pii*«i<tft-  iip>ii4m4  hy 
war  woro  Ntill  vipon»ufl,  the  rwMinstnu-tion  in  i 
parttHjtrmhip  at  a  \vlijl«>  heat,  and  fi'tilty  to  j 

(IcmI  as  A  ^gu-rtwl  duty  )>y  n<*arly  all  rJaw^cs.     i  > 
iwnpafwr  M){»pnrt  Xa  di^pond  tip<>n.  and  a«  a  nili>  i' 
from  Iho  leadan  of  botb  puUtiual  uaranixaUona.     Mu(«uvur.  Um  Wv* 


uf  1^1^ 
v«4  hvlki      t 


^ 


uJaliinf  the  re^rislry  of  voters,  and  the  wndur-t  ol"  cleclioiw  Imd  been 
framwl  as  to  render  fraud  easy  and  detoctinn  ditluMiit.     Undoterretl 
those  obstacles,  the  Assooiutiuu  Avi  itsflf  viKurously  lu  work  ;  it  held 
blio  mwlintrs,  it  issued  addrossos  and  tracts,  it  pla/.-ed  tiekets  in  tlir 
Id  oonsisliiig  of  the  bolter  candidutes  of  Giih<*r  party,  and  when  neither 
d  n\(uU>  imsAaWe  nominations  for  an  office,  it  put  forward  Ihone  of  ite 
own.      It  (uintinuiHl  in  active  existftnee  for  three  or  four  years,  and  a<»- 
complislied  rnufh  of  wliat  it  set  out  to  do.     Oecasioually  it  sueceeileii  iu 
defeiiting  spoeially  objectionable  candidates,  and  in  elwtinp  better  meh 
to  the  city  oouneils  ;   the  increase  in  the  publir  debt  was  ehecked,  the 
I'      credit  of  tlie  <^ity  was  improved,  and  economy  bef^n  to  Ite  praetised 
I      in  funne  of   Lho  dojwirtmfuts  ;    salaries  were  uubalitutvd  for  fees  in  the 
I       public  ofVuies  ;    the  eWlion  laws  were  revise<l,  and  hon«Ht  eleetiuns  be- 
came  possilde ;     proaecutioiLs   were   instituted  aguiuKt   offenders,   and 
enough  conxHctiona  were  sorured  to  servo  as  a  wholesome  warning. 
The  service?  of  the  Association  were  espoeiolly  apparent  in  two  diree- 
i      tions.     It  contributed  larcely  to  the  ajntation.s  which  secured  the  call- 
ing of  a  convention  in  1N7;3  to  rcWac  the  State  conHtitution,  it  hud  a 
Iutar>*  influence  with  the  convention,  and  it  aide<l  in  obtaining  the 
tification  of  the  new  constitution  by  the  people.     Still  more  important 
IS  it3  success  in  arousinjf  the  public  conscience,  and  in  training  a  class 
independent  vuttTS,  who  (frwlually  learned  to  <iast  their  ballots  with- 
t  regard  to  so-calied  party  fealty.     It  thus  opened  the  way  for  all 
bseqiient.  reforms  and  when  its  membeni,  wearied  with  its  ihanldesa 
k,  one  by  one  withdrew,  and  the  Association  disbanded,  they  could 
1  that  not  only  wa^  the  condition  of  (he  city  materially  improved, 
but  that  their  stiooesaors  in  tho  Sisyphean  labour  would  ba\'e  a  Iig:hte*r 
burden  and  a  lefu  fugged  ascent  to  climb.     One  important  result  of  the 

i  attention  which  they  had  drawn  to  municipal  nii-imanagement  was  the 
paasaj^  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  under  which,  in  1877,  the  governor 
of  the  State  appointed  a  commission  of  eleven  persons  to  devise  a  plan 
for  the  gftvoruincut  of  citi<«.  This  commission  ma<le  a  report  propos- 
'       ing  valuable  improvements,  and  submitted  it,  witli  a  bill  embodying 

L thoir  suggestions,  to  the  Stale  legishiture  in  1878.     The  legislature,  how- 

^^^vor,  at  tho  bidding  f)f  the  Rings,  for  Pittsburg  and  other  cities  have 
^Hheir  Rings  as  well  as  Philadelphia,  smothered  the  bill,  and  all  eCTorts 
^^ jptaa  it  failed  tiU  18S.5." 

'  in  the  cour.se  of  1880.  the  horizon  began  to  clear.'     Several 

honeiit  and  ont.spoken  men  who  had  found  their  way  into  the 
o  councils  of  the  city,  denounced  the  prevailing  corruption, 
and  by  demands  of  inquiry  began  to  rouse  the  citizens.     A 
correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper  obtained  facts  about  the 


i^boi 


In  the  nnrrativo  whirh  follows  I  have  derived  much  assistance  frnm  a  littlf? 

k  by  Mr.  GeorKo  Vickem.  eiititlwl  The  Fall  u/  Bmsiam  (PhiladelphiR,  1HK3), 

txich.  with  wjrov  (Kiditifj*  of  ntylr,   mntjiina  muny  iiwtniPtivc  details  of  lb© 

doictfffl  nf  the  Bu^??  nnd  the  K'^funn  CuinpfiigiK     Sonic  information  ua  to  Iling 

tnrthoda  iu  PhilnJilphin  may  alsn  be  Kathored  from  a  lively  satire  publiahrsl 

AuoD^-mouaU*.  eutitlod  Solid  foT  Muiiiooiif  (New  York.  LS81). 
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management  of  the  Gas  TruAt  which^  when  publiithrd, 
seriously  on  opinion.     At  the  November  election,  whilt  Pha»' 
delphia  cast  a  heavy  vote  in  favour  of  General  (>art]eld  %*,  B^ 
publican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  for  the  Repulb  c 
nominees  for  tJie  offioei?  of  State  Auditor-General,  aiid  ju'i^'- 
of  the  State  Supreme  (*ourt,  she  relumed  as  City  ( 'ontntllrf 
a  young  Democrat,  wjio  luLving,  witii  tlie  help  of  the  Munii'ijai 
Refonn  Association,  found  his  way  into  that  office  at  liit  Ivi 
preceding  election,  had  si^aliztxl  himself  by  uprightness  ibd 
independence.    The  Republican  boases  did  their  utniudt  mpun^tt 
him,   but   the  vote  of  independents  among  the    UepublirarLi, 
joini'd  to  that  of  the  Democratic  party  (whose  UxvS*'**,  aJthoiich 
secretly  displeased  with  iiis  (rondu<;t,  diii  not  openly  throw  hjn 
over),  carried  him  in.     Thirteen  days  afterwardi?,  under  tin 
imj)ulrte  of  this  struggle,  an  energetic  citizen  c(m  vcned  a  nirrUtiC 
of  leathng  merchants  to  set  on  fix>t  a  movement  for  chooanf! 
giKj<l  n)en  at  the  elections  due  in  February,  1881.     ThiiS  mnrlinj 
creatinl  a  conmiitt<*e  of  one  hundred  basincss  men,  includ'"?  » 
large  number  of  persons  bearing  the  oldest  and  most  n>; 
names  in  Philiulelphia,     All  were  Republicans,  and  at  fn-i  ■:. 
cndeavounxl  txi  effect  their  purposes  by  means,  and  wtilnti  ^'i 
limits,  of  the  Republican  party.    They  prepared  a  decLar-iii- 
of  principles,  containing  their  programme  of  municipftl  n  •'  " 
and  resolved  to  support  no  camlidutc  who  would  n<tt  -v 
Soon  the  time  came  for  making  nominations  for  the  rhrrr  <;fi    ■ 
to  lie  filled  up,  viz.,  those  of  mayor,  receiver  of  t.i\i-,  :in-i  i  m 
solicitor.     For  mayor,  the  **regular"   Republican  party,  '^t"- 
trolled  by  Mr.  M'Manes,  nominaUMi  Mr.  Stokloy,  who  wil<  tlii:. 
in  office,  a  man  against  whom  no  fraud  could  be  char^-M   lu' 
whose  management  of  the  p4jlice  force  and  sul»8er\ience  lo  tiK- 
Bass  ha<i  made  him  suspected  by  earnest  refonncrs.    At  (\r^^ 
in  the  behef  that  he  was  prepare<i  to  subscribe  their  dedarati-  r 
the  One  Hundred  gave  him  their  nonnnalion  ;    but  wbrn  :» 
turm»d  out  that  he.  influenced  by  the  Ring,  refusetl  to  do  *>, 
they  withdrew  their  "indorsemejit,"  and  perceived   thul  dir 
time  had  come  for  a  bolder  course.     Sine**  they  must  resist  tiir 
Ring  Republicans,  they  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  Dewo- 
cratic  party  in  choosing  a  good  man.     The  novelty  of  the  «^ 
cuinstances,  and  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  good  stroke  for  lh<* 
party  and  their  city  at  once,  brought   to  the   front  thr  b^ 
clement  among  the  Democrats.    Overruhng  their 
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ien  movement,  the  Democratic  convention  nominated  Mr. 
K  for  the  mayoralty,  a  bold  and  honest  man,  whom,  though  a 
emocrat,  the  coinraittoo  of  One  Hundred  promptly  accepted, 
ihr  not  less  important  office  of  receiver  of  taxes,  tiie  One 
Hundred  had  nominated  Mr.  Hunter,  a  Rejiublican,  who  had 
ved  his  public  spirit  by  upright  service  in  the  common 
unci!.  Tlic  Ring  Republicann  had  taken  for  their  candidate 
sn  nnkno^^ni  man,  supposed  to  be  a  creature  of  Mr.  M'Manes ; 
and  I'vcrything  now  tunu^i  on  the  conduct  of  the  Democratic 
omiuating  convention.  It  was  strongly  urged  l)y  the  feeling  of 
**  peoi»It'  to  a*rcept  Mr.  Hunter.  But  the  Democratic  bosses 
*<1  no  mind  to  help  a  reformer,  and  even  among  the  better 
w»,  the  old  iliiiilike  to  supporting  u  person  ])elonging  to  the 
P<>site  party  was  strong.  A  passionate  struggle  in  the  Dcmo- 
atie  convention,  round  whose  tloors  a  vast  and  eager  crowtl 
gathered,  resulted  in  the  carr^nng  by  a  small  majority  of  a 
ar  party  candidate  named  M'Cirath  against  Mr.  Hunter. 
'crfMipDii  the  delegates  who  supported  Hunter  seceded,  and 
rcht'<l,  €'scorted  and  cheeTe<l  by  excite^f  crowds,  to  the  rooms 
Uie  One  Hundred,  where  they  organizrtl  themselves  afresh 
Independent  convention,  and  nominated  Hunter.  Im- 
enthusiasm  was  evokevi  in  both  parties  by  this  novel 
d  uncxjieetedly  bold  action.  Independent  Democrats  organ- 
dubs  and  cominitte(*s  in  Hunter's  cause,  and  the  move- 
spreati  .s<;  fast  that  ten  days  before  the  election  M'Oath 
red,  leaving  the  regular  Democrats  free  to  cast  their  votes 
the  Republican  Hunter,  along  with  Uie  Democratic  King. 
y  one  chance  was  now  left  to  the  Gas  Ring  —  the  lavish 
uditure  of  money,  ajid  the  resoit  to  elcH'tion  frauds.  They 
the  police,  about  l^itK)  in  number,  $20  a  head  to  replenish 
cainpaign  fund,  levjHng  assessments  on  the  other  city  depart- 
tfi  also.  Preparations  for  repeating  and  ballot-box  stuffing 
^  made  as  in  former  days,  but  the  energ>'  of  the  One  Hundred, 
while  they  issued  a  circular  to  clergjinen  of  all  denomi- 
*^ons,  requesting  them  to  preach  sermons  on  the  duty 
^lectors,  issued  also  notices  threatening  prosecution  against 
y^^  one  guilty  of  an  election  frauil.  ami  organizetl  a  large  force 
•  ^cjlimteer  citizens  to  look  after  the  police,  so  much  frightened 
1^  lUngslers  and  their  dependents,  that  the  voting  was  con- 
|r**^t:<Hl  with  fairness  and  purity.  The  excitement  on  the  polling 
^'    was  miprecedented  in  municipal  polities,  and  the  success 
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of  the  reform  candidates  who  wore  chosen,  Kiag  by 
of  six  thouHand»  HunttT  by  twenty  thousand,  whs 
with   triiiisix>rts   of  joy.     Astncu  Imd    rt'tunicd  —  the 
of  Indepcndunco*'  was  again  a  city  of  freedom. 

Tlie  committee  of  Oni»  Hundred,  to  whose  efifort^  tl»c  nrtuj 
was  mainly  due,  Avas  kept  on  foot  to  cair^'  on  and  perleet  th 
work  of  refonn.  It  reconuiieiided  <!undi<lfites  at  the  spring  ud 
fall  elections  during  the  three  years  tliat  followed,  obUhuBg 
for  them  a  measure  of  success  cncourasing,  no  doubt,  yet  \m 
complete  than  had  beeji  expc^cted.  It  rctainiHl  counsel  to  aU 
in  a  suit  instituted  against  the  (ias  Trustees,  which  ranM 
in  disclosing  scamlalous  waste  and  fraud,  and  tod  to  a  gnnt 
improvement  in  the  management  of  that  department.  It  ift- 
duced  the  State  legislature  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  a  nunfair 
of  over-paid  officials,  and  to  place  on  a  permanent  bub  tfaf 
salaries  of  judges  which  had  hitherto  been  voted  ftnnuHy. 
The  Mayor,  whom  it  had  earriwl  in  1881,  stopped  the  «•!«■• 
mejit  of  the|>olicefor  "  campaign  purposes, "and  rigidly  PGStMiDfli 
them  from  joining  in  the  nominating  conventions  or  me^ 
fering  with  voters  at  the  polls.  The  tax  ofRcc  was  reatf/uoA 
l»y  the  new  Receiver,  and  the  income  Avhich  its  employee  deplfflfll 
turned  into  the  city  treasury.  The  system  of  bankms  oty 
moneys,  which  had  been  used  for  political  purposes,  was  refomd 
under  an  ordinance  of  the  city  councils,  secured  by  the  cfforU 
of  the  committee.  The  list^  of  voters,  which  had  been  ''fiff^*^ 
and  sometimes  corruptly  made  up,  were  set  to  rights,  and  capifak 
meji  appointed  assessors  instead  of  the  ward  politicians,  ofN-n 
illiterate,  to  whom  this  duty  had  been  pr(»\iousIy  entrm^t^ii. 
An  inspector  of  high  ways  was  engagcti  by  the  committee  to  repeat 
cases  in  which  contractors  were  faihag  to  do  the  work  in  ^?pAi^ 
ing  streets  and  drains  for  which  they  were  paid,  and  frauds  >rc(T 
unearthed  by  which  the  city  had  l^ecn  robbed  of  hundrtnis  of  th 
sands  of  dollars.  Gross  abuses  in  the  management  of  tfa« 
almshou.sc  and  hospital  were  revealed  ;  a  now  atlministration 
installed,  which  in  its  first  year  save^l  the  city  $80,00U  ;  while  tl» 
conviction  and  imprisonment  of  the  chief  offenders  struck  whole- 
some terror  into  evil-doers  in  other  departments.  Finally,  tbt 
committee  undertook  the  prosecution  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  accused  of  fraud,  repeating,  personation,  violence,  tan^ 
pering  with  ballot-boxes  and  other  election  ofTences.  and  by  ««- 
vioiing  some  and  driving  others  from  the  city,  so  much  reduc<d 
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misdemeanours  tJiat  in  the  end  of  1883  the  city  elections 

pronoujioed  to  show  a  clean  bilJ  of  health.* 

Work  so   various  and  ao  difficult  cost  the  uiombcrs  of  the 

nmittee  of  One  Hundred,  who  were  nearly  aJi  men  actively 

in  business,  and  had  parsed  a  stilf-denying  ordinance 

\g  themselves  to  accept  no  personal  political  advantage, 

ifinjlude  of  time  and  trouble.     Acconlingly,  when  they 

that  the  candidates,  whom  they  had  rccoinmonded  at 

lection  of  Fijbruary,  1884,  liud  been  rejetrteil  in  favour  of 

candidates,  who  made  similar  ])rofe3sions  of  reform,  but 

led  less  likely,  from  thejr  past  history,  to  fulfil  those  pro- 

poas,  they  determined  to  wind  up  and  (fissolve  tlic  commit^ 

It  had  done  great  things,  and  its  failure  to  carry  its  can- 

tes  at  this  last  election  was  due  partly  to  the  intrusion 

municipal  poUtics  of  tJie  national  issue  of  the  protective 

(tlie  most   burning  of  all   questions  to  Philadelphians), 

to  that  languor  Avhich  creeps  over  voters  who  fancy  that 

)ing  their  duty  strenuously  for  some  years  they  have  Uior- 

wounded  the  power  of  corruption  and  need  not  keep  up 

It  till  it  is  stone  dead. 

\Q  situation  was  thus  shortly  afterwards  summed  up  by 

!tent  writers :  — 


_  e  oommitt**©  of  One  Hundred  fouffht  the  Ring  at  every  point  and 
U  points  for  oity  and  ooxinty  officers,  the  council,  and  the  legiplature, 
plan  being  to  unite  for  the  nominations  of  the  two  irreat  parties  and 
jkve  ou«  or  ibe  other  of  the  candidates,  or  even  nominate  candidates 
■dr  own.  Th*^y  sent  tickets  to  every  citizen,  and  created  Ihe  class 
(bst-pocket  voters' —  men  who  como  to  the  polls  with  their  tickets 

up»  to  the  confusion  of  'the  boys.'     They  changed  for  a  while  the 

Qxion  of  councils,  elected  a  reform  mayor  and  receiver  of  taxesi 
the  repeal  of  the  infamoua  Delinquont  Tax  Collections  Bill,  and 

ually  notorious  and  obnoxious  Recorder's  Bill,  and  generally  mtulo 
decent  observance  of  the  law  necessary  throughout  the  city.     In 

tore,  howe\er,  the  remedy  was  esoteric  and  revolutionary,  and 

'ore  necessarily  ephemeral.  It  eould  not  retain  the  spoils  system 
^hereby  attract  the  workers.  Its  candidates,  when  elected,  often 
iyed  it  and  went  over  to  the  regulitrs,  who,  they  foresaw,  had  more 
bg  qualitiea.  lis  memlwrs  became  liretl  of  the  thankless  task  of 
liue  time  and  money  in  what  must  be  a  continuous,  unending  buttle. 

^ple  became  restive,  and  refused  their  support  to  what  jarred  on 

lie  cornmittco  obaervo  in  ili*>  Report  that  the  party  orgnnixation  of  the 
Id  nr»rly  cvfrj*  iiutuiirif,  did  itJi  utmost  hy  feupplyiiiK  '"ftil.  frnploying 
ftnd  rondorins  othor  oMiJtlAnc''  to  protect  the  culprits,  who  were  regarded 
fur  the  sake  uf  their  party. 
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their  oonser\'ative  ideas,  and  what  thoy  wpro  pleased  to  eall  the  diktat  ioo 
of  aa  autocratic  fcelf-<!onstituted  body.  The  cry  was  raiiMHl:  'Viho 
made  tbeu  a  ruKu*  and  judge  over  us  ? ' 

"In  1SH3  thu  oommitlwH'a  candidal*  for  controller  was  defeated  in  *j 
pitched  !)ultle.  and  Uie  following  spring  the  refunn  mayor  was  l»«it^< 
by  over  7fl<X)  votes  liy  the  most  lulvanoed  type  of  a  machine  poliliciaJ 
who  has  sinct*  been  iinpeachetl  by  his  own  party  in  Common  Couiwil  U 
pecuniary  malfeasance."  ' 

Since  1884  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the  city  a<lTii''  •  -  - 
tration,  whicli  I  tourh  on  hut  hriefiy,  hccaiisp  it  is  to  the  <^liis  1-    •  - 
episode  that  tJiis  chapter  is  devoted.     A  hill  f(jr  reforming  mu- 
nicipal govenimcnt  hy  the  enactment  of  a  new  city  charier,  jil^* 
proved  l)y  the  One  Hundred,  came  b<*fore  the  State  legislature  U^ 
1883.     It  was  there  sjnotiK're<.I  hy  the  professionals  at  the  in: 
stance  of  the  Gas  Iljiig.     When  it  reappeared  in  the  legislntu; 
of  1885  circumstancen  were  more  favourable.    The  rclatj 
between  the  State  Boss  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  City  Ri 
headed   by   Boss   M*  Manes  were  strained.     The  State  Bi 
seems,  while  wishing  to  cripiilc  the  City  Ring  by  cutting  o 
some  of  its  patronage,  to  have  thought  tliat  it  would  l)e  well  t 
conciliate  the  good  citizens  of  PhibtU'iphia  by  gi\nng  his  powe 
ful  supj>ort  to  a  reform  measure.     He  was  the  more  drawn  t 
this  course  because  the  Mayor  of  PhihuielpJiia,  whose  uppuiu 
ing  power  would  he  i-nlarged  hy  the  bill,  wa-s,  although  not 
**liigh-cla.ss  politician."  far  from  friendly   to  the  CJas  Tru 
Long  discussions  of  the  bill  in  the  press  and  at  meetings  had  p 
duced  some  cffts't  even  on  the  State  legislature  at  HarrishurtS 
nor  was  there  wanting  in  that  body  a  small  section  of  S^'*^* 
members  willing  to  lielp  reform  fonvard.     Many  leaders  fti*-^ 
most  newspapers  had  iii  the  course  of  the  discussions  been  l*^ 
to  commit  themselves  to  an  approval  of  the  bill,  while  not  exp^^^ 
ing  it  to  pass.     Thus,  in  1885,  tlie  opposition  in  Ihf'  legislat  ^'" 
ceased  to  be  open  and  direct,  and  came  to  turn  on  the  quesL**^ 
when    the  bill,   if   passed,  should  take  effect.     Its  promot*-'\] 
prudently  agree*!  to  let  ita  operation  be  delayed  till  1887;  f*^\^ 
ha\nng  thus   "squared"   some  of  their  opponents,   and  c»*-*   _ 
man(jeuvred  others,  they  ran  it  through.     Public  opinion  ant^    J 
righteous  cause  counle<l  for  something  in  this  triumph.  l:>**  ] 


»  Mr.  E.  P.  AiliMon  and  Mr.  B.  Penrose,  in  an  artirle  on  "City  Ooveniir*^^  ^ 
in  Philaddphia."     For  a  hiatory  of  carlii.T  muniripiU  eovcmmont  in  liie  c=* 
reference  raoy  be  mode  to  the  troutiac,  "Philadelphia.  16S1-1887,"  of  the 
authora. 
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even   public  opinion  and  rigliU-ousncss  iniffht  have  failed  but 
fcr  tlic  feud  hetwiv^n  Mr.  M' Manes  and  tlio  Stat^?  Boss. 

rji^  new  city  rharler  did  stmio  eoixl.     By  bringing  gas  manage- 

mmt.  under  the  control  of  the  city  executive,  it  extinguished  the 

sfparatc  Gas  Trust,  and  therewith  quenched  the  light  of  Mr. 

M'\I:uies,  who  ceased  to  be  formidable  wlien  his  patronage  de- 

piirt4.-d,  and  thereaftfr  became  "a  back  number,"  free  to  devote 

'lis  iiiUTcst  to  theological  questions,  fur  he  was  a  champion  of 

ortliodux>'  in  his  church.     Municipal  administration  gained  by 

the  Concentration  of  power  and  res]')onsiljility  in  tlie  mayor  and 

^^    executive  hmwls  of  departments  wliom  he  appoints.    The 

Cunricils,  Jiowever,  n'raained  bad  boilied,  few  of  the  members 

fi^lx^cted,  many  of  them  corrupt.     They  continued  to  be  nomi- 

nato<:I  by  a  clique  of  machine  politicians,  and  this  clique  they 

obe^-ed,  paying  some  regard  to  the  interests  of  their  re:«pective 

'rards.  but  none  to  those  of  the  city.     Reformers  thought  that 

^^  Kivc  them  a  salary  miglit  lesson  their  temptations,  since  it 

fi'^^T^ied  impossible  to  raise  their  tone.     In  the  stead  of  Mr. 

M*  Planes,  the  State  Boss  (a  man  even  less  trusted  by  the 

P>c»<4  citizens)  reigned  for  a  time  through  his  lieutenants  ;  and 

*f  t-ight  was  his  grip  of  the  city,  that  when,  in  1890,  the  sus- 

P*'*»»jnshe  aroused  had  provoke<l  a  popular  uprising  which  over- 

^'^c^Tt*  his  nominee  for  the  State  governorship,  turning  over  to 

^^    other  party  some  thirty  thousand  votes,  he  was  still  able 

^^      fcold   Philadelphia  —  rich,  educated,  staid,  pious  Philadel- 

f*'*^^X —  by  a  large  majority.     Elections  continue<i  to  be  tainted 

^'^*  ^1  fraud  and  bribery  ;  Uie  politicians  still  refu.se<l  tiie  enact- 

'"*^*>.t  of  adecjuate  laws  for  a  8<?cret  ballot  aiul  the  publication 


Of 


Cslection  expenses.     A  menacing  power  was  wield(xl  by  the 


^^"^^^^t  local  cor]x>rations,  including  the  railroad  and  street-car 
^^***~*>panies.  Whether  by  tJie  use  of  money,  or,  as  is  thought 
"**^**e  probable,  hy  influencing  the  votes  of  their  employees, 
^  hy  both  methods,  these  ('orporations  set^m*^  to  hold  the 
?*^"*  *irtls  in  the  hollow  of  their  Jiands.  One  of  them  secured 
/^~^*^t  the  city  legislature,  at  a  m{;r(*ly  nonxinal  figure,  a  public 

^^ *'4clii.se,  which,  while  it  made  the  streets  more  dangerous, 
^"^^led  to  the  market  price  of  its  stock  about  «6.600,000.     And 

7"*  ^WHi^done  by  a  two-thirdf-'majority  over  the  veto  of  the  mayor, 
\   "^he  Umth  of  an  active  agitation  cnnducted  by  the  most  worthy 

^*^*^.m*;.     Against  scandals  like  this  the  be.st  city  charter  fur- 

^^^Silies  little  protection.     They  ciui  be  cured  only  by  getting 
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upright  Councils,  and  these  aj^ain  can  he  secured  only  by  huviog  BH 
free  instead  of  cooked  nominations,  honest  elections,  and  a  far  ^H 
more  constantly  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  city  than  themass  WM 
of  the  voters  have  hitherto  evinced,  l^hiladelphia  is  nut  the  HI 
only  city  in  which  j)rivate  corporations  have  prove<l  more  than  B^ 
a  match  for  public  interests,  and  in  wliich  such  corporations  have  H^ 
netted  immense  profits,  that  ought  to  have  gone  to  reduce  tic  •■ 
burdens  of  the  people.*  ■• 

Against  these  evils  strenuous  campaigns  have  been  from  tix»*     W 
to  time  conducted  by  various  associations  of  "good  citizens,       W 
some  permanent,  some  fonned  for  a  special  occasion.    These      ft 
associations,  of   whicli   it   is  et:iough  to  say  that    they  h»ve      1 
been  worthy  successors  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hunrlred,  have      I 
included  nearly  all  those  in  whom  high  |>er3onal  character   is      1 
united  to  a  sense  of  public  duty.     But  their  members  ha^fi      1 
hitherto  formed  so  sTuall   a  proiwrtion  of  the  voters  that   i* 
is  only  when  some  glaringly  bail  candidate  is  nominated    *^^ 
outrageous  job  perpetrated  that  their  efforts  tell  in  an  electia*^- 
In  1912,  however,  they  gained  a  sudden  victory,  canning  «** 
MaytJi  u  veteran  reformer  whti  had  l)een  one  of  the  foremo®^ 
lighters  iu  February,  1881. 

Thf'  history  of  all  tht^e  efforts  and  of  the  failure  to  effect  ara^y 
thorough  and  permanent  improvement  in  municipal  conditioO-* 
in  this  gre^t  city  would   stretch  to  a  volume,  were  it  giv^^^ 
\vith  the  fulness  needt^ii  to  explain  wh}'  tlie  forces  that  mat^*^ 
for  misgovemmcnt  have  provtKl  i^o  exceptionally  strong.    Tt^^ 
episode  I  have  selected  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose. 

The  European  reailer  may  have  found  four  things  zurprisir"^-^ 
in    the    foregoing    niirrativt;  —  the    long-siilTering    of   the   ta— ■  ^^ 
payers  np  till    1881;  tiie  strt'iigtJi    of  party  loyalty,  even   ^  ** 
municipal  affairs  where  no  political  principle  is  involved ;  th:^^^ 
extraordinary  efforts  required  to  intiuce  the  voters  to  prote^^^^^ 
their  pockets  by  turning  a  gang  of  phin^Ierers  out  ol  offic^^  ' 
and  the  tendency  of  th<;  old  e\nls  to  reappear  as  soon  as  ^^^^^^^^ 
ardour  of  the  voters  cnols.     He  vriW  be  all  the  more  surpris^s^"*-* 
when  he  leams  that  most  of  the  corrupt  leaders  in  Philadelph:^*^ 
have  been  not  men  of  foreign  birth,  but  Americana  bom  and  bre^c^» 
and  that  in  none  of  the  larger  cities  was  the  percentage  of  recec^=^* 
immigrants  so  small    The  general  causes  of  municipal  misgover*^' 

» It  was  staled  by  the  Municipal  League  that  the  city  had  in  recent  yeaw  ^^^ 
an  much  aa  SoO.OOO.OOO  by  improWdent  grants  of  valuable  franchisee  to  gtnJ*' 

railroad  companies. 
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already  set  forth,  but  it  may  be  well  to  repeat 

Ccnce  of  universal  suffrage  in  a  gigantic  city  imposes 
at  of  work  ou  those  who  would  win  an  election. 
I  a  very  complete  and  very  active  ward  organization, 
lion  which  knows  every  hou.se  in  every  street,  and 
[the  new  voter  from  Europe  as  soon  as  residence  and 
(ve  made  him  a  citizen,  can  grapple  with  the  work 
^p  these  multitudes  to  the  poll.  It  was  their  com- 
f  local  organization,  their  practice  in  working  it,  the 
fceir  employees  were  a  trained  and  disciplined  body 
1  busine^  was  to  work  it  —  services  in  the  gas  or 
be  other  department  being  a  mere  excuse  for  paying 
ia"  a  salary  —  that  gave  the  Gas  Ring  and  its  astute 
(old  upon  the  voting  power  of  the  city,  which  all  the 
Scans,  vnih  frequent  aid  from  the  Democrats,  found  it 
^ake.     It  was  the  cohesion  of  tlii;^  orgaiiizati<:»n,  the 

of  the  bulk  of  its  members  to  issues  of  nmnicipal 
their  responsiveness  to  party  names  and  cries,  that 

henchmen  of  the  State  Boss  to  re-establish  a  selfish 
1  with  impunity  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  city 
rich  and  vote-controlling  corporations. 
^  of  the  whole  story  is,  however,  best  given  in  the 

K  eminent  Philadelphians.  I  multiply  testimonies 
delphia  is  a  peculiarly  instructive  instance  of  the 
{  everj-^'here  infect  municipal  government.  Her 
feconomio  conditions  are  far  more  favourable  than 
York  or  Chicago,  and  the  persistence  of  those 
is,  therefore,  a  more  alarming  sjinptom  than  the 
Hals  wliich  have  disgraced  those  cities  with  their 
Icent  immigrants. 
|em  wrote  me  as  follows  in  1888.    One  said  :  — 

ho  study  these  questions  most  onlirally  And  think  the  most 
r  more  for  the  Republic  from  the  indilTerenco  of  the  better 
|he  JKnoranoe  of  the  lower  classes.  We  hear  endless  talk 
iirer  of  the  Labour  vote,  the  Irish  vote,  the  German  vote, 
^ote,  but  uo  combination  at  the  ballot-lK>x  ti>-day  is  as 
/powerful  as  the  Rtay-at-home  vole.  The  sceptre  which  is 
Immand  than  any  other  is  passed  by  unnoticed,  not  because 
lonflict,  but  because  rusted  and  wasted  in  neglect.  The 
^caucus,  and  the  eonvenlion  are  the  real  rulers  of  America, 
which  gtiides  these  is  the  mftster.  Here  ac&in  the  stay-nl- 
still  more  responsible.  Tn  New  York  City  in  IS85  there 
voters  ;  of  these  201,000  voted  at  the  regular  <bVwstvoTi,MA 
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between  20,000  and  2."».0(X)  voted  at  the  primary.     This  proportion 
WQuld  hold  g(»(Kl  Ihp  foiinlry  over,  and  it  apfxuirs  thai  one  out  of  every 
four  doos  nol  voto  at  all,  and  nine  out  of  every  ten  do  not  attenfl  *"* 
primaries.     It  can  thereforti  easily  lie  seen  that  it  in  very  easy  to  control 
the  primaries,  and,  Ki^uting  strong  parly  fealty,  how  difHcult  it  i*  ^** 
run  an  independent  tiokot  ojcrain^t  the  machine." 

The  Other,  Mr.  Henry  C 
said;  — 

"Your  I'xpression  of  Kurpriso  at  the  mal-adminiatration  of  Plii'*"^ 
delphia  i«  thoroughly  jusliflt^d.  In  fxiyting  .soeial  conditious  it  would  *-*^ 
diflfteult  to  eonceivf  of  a  large  oommunily  of  which  it  would  appwir  nit»r^» 
safe  to  predicate  judicious  aclf-ijovernmcnt  than  ours.  Nowhere  *_^ 
there  to  i>e  found  a  mor«i  general  diffusion  of  property  or  a  higher  a-vc*^"" 
ago  sljindard  of  comfort  and  intelligence  —  nowhere  so  large  a  prap*^*" 
lion  of  landowners  bearing  the  burden  of  direct  ta.\ation,  and  personal-*^ 
int<'reste<I  in  the  wise  and  honest  expenditure  of  the  public  reveni*^* 
In  Iht'so  respw^ts  it  is  almost  an  ideal  community  in  which  to  work  *>■"*_ 
practical  results  from  democratic  theories.  I  have  often  speculated  ^*"^^ 
to  the  causes  of  failure  without  satisfyine  myself  with  any  solution.  ^1 
is  nol  attributable  lo  inanhoud  ^-uffragw,  for  in  my  rt.'form  labours  1  h*'^'^^^ 
found  that  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  reform  have  not  been  tt»^^ 
iijnoranl  and  T)oor.  but  men  of  wealth,  of  high  social  position  and  o 
aeter,  who  hud  nothinc  personally  lo  gain  from  polilieal  eorruptioo,  b** 
who  shiiwc*]  (ht>fnsoIv(^s  as  unfitted  to  exorcise  the  right  of  suflTrage  ^ 
the  lowest  pmlHlAriat.  by  allowinp  1  heir  partisanship  to  onlist  lhet»  "  ^. 
the  support  of  candidates  notorionsly  bad  who  hapinmed  by  control  *^*^ 
party  machinery  lo  oiitain  the  'regular*  nominations. 

'*The  nearest  approach  which  I  can  make  to  an  explanation  is  tl"*-** 
the  spirit  of  party  blinds  many,  wliile  still  more  are  governed  by   l  »*^ 
mental  inertia  whi4di  rendurs  inrlo|XMident  thought  the  most  labori«^^-* 
of  tasks,  ami  the  selfish  indolence  which  shrinks  from  interrupting   *  ^^ 
daily  routine  of  avocations.     In  a  constituency  so  enormojis  the  '***^~  j 
proUmgod  and  strenuous  effort  is  require<l  to  oppose  the  ponderous  e*-^ 
complicated  machinery  of  party  organization,  which  is  always  in    ■•-  *-*^ 
hands  of  pn»fessi(mal  politicians  who  obtain  c(mtrol  over  it  by  a  proc"^^ 
of  natural  selection,  and  who  thus  are  perfectly  fitted  for  the  work.     ^^^^^ 
calcitrants  are  raw  militia  who  take  the  field  with  overwhelming  o^^^*^ 
against  them,  both  in  numbers  and  discipline.     Kven  Ihtxigh  the.v  w^"  ^' 
gain  an  occasional  victory,  ihcir  enthusiasm  exhausts  itiself  and  ti 
rtUurn  to  more  f.-ongcnial  labours,  while  the  'regular'  is  always  on  dt 
and  knows,  with  Fiulip  II,  that  time  and  he  can  overcome  any  o 
two." 

A  third  wot-c  in  1893  :  — 

"The  great  majority  of  the  voters  take  no  interest  in  loctU  poUl--*  *^ 


They  refu.se  to  attend  the  party  primaries,  and  can  rarely  bt*  induce*^ 
do  more  than  spend  a  few  minutes  once  a  year  in  voting  at  city  oleelii:^ 
Many  refuse  lo  vote  at  all,  or  yield  only  to  corrupt  inducements  or* 
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U»  »oh>italiona  of  Interested  fripnds.  The  result  is  that  comhinarions 
of  unworthy  leaders  and  meroenary  henchmen  are  enabled  to  control 
liie*  iiominatintf  conventions  of  both  parties;  and  when  election  day 
romtrs,  the  p*»f»ple  ran  do  nothing  hut  choose  hietween  two  tickets  dic- 
tAted  by  oquaily  corrupt  men  and  nominated  by  similar  methods." 

A  fourth,  writing  in  1894,  observed :  — 

"The  moBt  eharaeteristic  reaturo  of  the  situation  is  the  supremacy  of 

J°**    Republican  party,  wliich  has  an  immense  majority  in  the  city. 

jPoUtio-BJly,  therefore,  the  coolrolJing  party  mana^ery  and  the  chiss  from 

hich  reform  leaders  might  be  exi>ected  to  come  are  in  acrord  (manu- 

■touring  interest.s  lx>ing  the  most  important);   and  the  advantages  to 

derived  by  persons  in  business  in  a  large  way  from  standing  well  with 

Qianagers  of  the  dominant  party  iire  Rufficienlly  great  to  chock  in  no 

lall  degree  individual  inchnation  to  strive  for  better  conditions.     As 

»^wHere  in  America,  it  is  not  the  natural  leaders  in  the  cammunity, 

'*i«:'n  who  have  suceeede<l  in  business  or  in  the  professions,  who  are 

'^y  leaders.  i)ut  men  who  art-  of  no  importance  in  any  other  eonneo- 

'D-       This  fastens  u[K.m  us  an  imiwrsonal  nile,  those  who  exercise  it 

'*'  *^«ing  inMueurt'd  by  publif  opinion,  wliich  would  certainly  act  oa  a 

"tfn.jjjf  upon  men  of  standing.  .  .  .     The  councils  are  dominated  by 

Party  mana^rs  who  nominated  them,  and  corporations  who  pay 

t,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  members." 

'V'hcn  these  conmients  wore  written  Philadelphia  was  erecting 
L^^  ruagnificent  city  hall,  the  loftiest  huiUiing  of  its  kind  in  the 
^■r^ited  StMes,  with  a  tower,  olO  feet  in  bright,  which  far  over- 
^^PT^  Cologne  Cathednil  und  Uu*  Pyramid  of  C^heops  and  St. 
^^P^tcr's  at  Rome.  The  thoughts  of  the  traveller  who  is  taken 
^B^  ftdmire  it  natundly  turn  to  what  goes  on  beneath  its  ample 
^"^^jf,  and  he  asks  whether  the  day  will  arrive  when  Philadelphian 

^^U'rs  ^\^ll  take  to  heart  the  painful  lessons  of  the  piust,  and  when 
*ie  ofheials  who  reign  in   this  municipal  palace  will  become 

^"orthy  of  HO  superb  a  dwelling  anr!  of  the  city  where  the  Decla- 

*"Htion  of  Independence  anrl  the  Federal  Constitution  first  saw 
^■**lie  light.  His  Philadelphian  friends  reply  that  such  a  day  will 
Pploubtles-s  arrive.  Htit  though  the  situation  was  better  in  1913 
r      ^limi  it  had  been  for  many  a  long  year,  tliey  have  seen  too  many 

.^lisappoiutmeutfii  to  feel  sure  that  Astriea  has  *'come  to  stay." 
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I.  Tub  CHAaACTBR  of  Califoehia 


What  America  is  to  Europe,  what  Western  America  is  to 
Eastern,  that  California  is  to  the  other  Western  States.  TTii 
characteristics  of  a  new  and  quickly  developed  colonial  dvilin- 
tiua  are  all  strongly  marked.  It  is  thoroughly  Aiuericaui,  but 
most  so  in  those  points  wherein  the  Old  World  differs  from  the 
New.  Large  fortunes  are  swiftly  made  and  not  less  nhlliy 
spent.  Changes  of  puIiHc  sentiment  are  sudden  and  violttL 
The  most  active  minds  are  too  much  absorbed  in  great  businiw 
enterprises  to  attend  to  politics ;  the  inferior  men  are  frequenUy 
reckh^ss  and  irresponsible  ;  the  raasse^s  are  iuipatjent,  accustoconi 
to  blame  everything  and  everybody  but  themselvcii  for  the  doff 
appn)a('h  of  thr  millennium,  rcatly  to  try  instantj  even  If  peril- 
ous, remedies  for  a  pn^si'ut  evil. 

These  features  belotig  more  or  less  to  all  the  newer  ami 
cruder  commonwealths.  Several  others  are  peculiar  to  Cali- 
fomia  —  a  State  on  which  I  dwell  the  more  willingly  Itecausr  il 
is  in  many  respects  the  most  striking  in  the  whole  Unioo,  and 
has  more  than  any  other  the  character  of  a  great  country,  capi* 
ble  of  standing  ahiue  in  the  world.  It  hiw  a  superb  clixDate, 
noble  scenery,  immense  wealth  in  its  fertile  soil  as  wcil  as  in  iU 
minerals  and  forests.  Nature  is  nowhere  more  imposing  vm 
her  i>cauties  more  varied. 

It  grew  up,  after  the  cession  by  Mexico  and  the  discovffy  d 
gold,  like  a  gourd  in  the  night.  A  groat  population  had  gathcroi 
before  there  was  any  regular  government  to  keep  it  in  ofdrr, 
nmch  less  any  education  or  social  culture  to  refine  it,  TV 
wildness  of  that  tin>e  passed  into  liie  soul  of  the  people,  aad 
has  left  tliem  more  tolerant  of  violent  de<*ds.  more  prone  lo 
int4*rference5  with,  or  supersessions  of.  regular  law.  than  are  tJW 
people  of  most  parts  of  ih^  Utuoo.. 
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The  chief  occupation  of  the  first  generation  of  Californians 
mining,  an  iiidurftry  which  is  like  gaiuitllng  m  its  infitience 
the  cliaracter,  with  its  suddi*n  alternations  of  wealth  and 
poverty,   its  long  hours  of  painful  toil  relieved  by  bouta  of 
drinking  anri  merriment,  its  Jife  in  a  crowd  of  men  who  have 
come  together  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  anfi  will  scatter 
again  as  soon  as  some  are  enrir'he<l  and  othci-s  ruined,  or  the 
gold  in  the  gulch  is  exhausteil.     MortHjver,  mining  in  this  region 
means  gambling,  not  oidy  in  camps  among  llie  miners,  ttut 
among  townsfolk  in  the  shares  of  the  mining  companies.     Cali- 
fornians of  all  classes  have  formed  the  haliit  of  buying  and 
selling  in  the  mining  exchanges,  with  efTects  on  the  popular 
temper  both  in  business  and  in  politics  which  every  one  can 
understand.     Hpeculation  becomes  a  passion,  patient  industry  is 
^^  distasteful  ;  there  is  bre<l  a  recklessness  and  turbulence  in  the 
^B  inner  hfe  of  the  man  wliich  does  not  fail  to  express  itself  in  acts. 
^H      When  California  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  land  specu- 
^^  lators  bought  up  large  tracts  under  Spanish  titles,  and  others, 
L       foreseeing  tlie  coming  prosix^rity,  subsequently  acquired  great 
^K  domains    by   purchase,  either    from    the  railways  which    had 
^r  receivi-d  land  grants,  or  directly  from  the  government.     Some 
[        of  these  speculators,  by  holding  their  lamls  for  a  rise,  made  it 
difficult  for  immigrants  to  acquire  small  freeholds,  and  in  some 
I        cases  checked  the  gro\vth  of  farms.     Others  let  their  land  on 
^K  short  leases  to  farmers,  who  thus  cajne  into  a  rromparatively 
^B  precarious  and  often  necessitous  condition  ;  others  establislied 
^B  enomioiis  farms,  in  which  the  soil  is  cultivatcil  by  hired  labourers, 
^m  tnany  of  whom  are  discharged  after  the  harvest  —  a  phenomenon 
^P  fare  in  the  United  States,  which  is  elsewhere  a  country  of  mod- 
erately sized  farms,  owncfl  by  persons  who  do  most  of  their 
^_iabour  by  their  own  and  their  children's  hands.     Thus  the  land 
^Myntem  of  California  presents  features  both  peculiar'and  danger* 
^B>U8.   a  contrast  between  great  properties,  often  appearing  to 
^Mt>nfliet  wth  the  general  weal,  and  the  sometimes  hard  pressed 
^Bftnall  farmer,  together  with  a  mass  of  unsettled  labour,  thrown 
^^fc-ithout  work  into  the  towns  at  certain  times  of  the  year.^ 

Everywhere  in  the  West  the  power  of  the  railways  has  excited 
t^he  jealousy  of  the  people.  In  California,  however,  it  has  roused 
ttiost  hostihty,  because  no  State  has  lx?en  so  much  at  the  mercy 
of  one  powerful  corporation.    The  Central  Pacific   Railway, 

^^L  <  **  l*tifuiwli&  pcrdunt  Calif orniam,"  eoniu  udc  said  to  me  ia  Saa  Francuco. 

Il^ 
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whoso  main  line  extends  from  San  Francisco  to  Ogden  in  CuIl 
wlifre  it  meets  the  Union  Piicific  and  touches  the  Denvw  ladj 
Rio  (irande  system,  hud  hern  u])  till  1877,  whi-n  my  namoiwi 
h*'gins,  the  only  route  ti»  the  Mississippi  vaUey  and  AtlAntic' 
and  therefore  possessed  inimense  iutiuence  over  tlie  trade  of  tl* 
whole  Stat<».  It  was  controUed  hy  a  snmll  knot  of  xmm  who  had 
risen  from  insi^!;iiificanre  to  lifflnence,  held  nearly  all  the  othef 
railway  hnes  in  California,  em|)luyrMl  an  enormous  nuniU'r  of  drtU 
and  workmen,  and  made  the  w^eiglit  of  their  hainJ  feJt  wherrvw 
their  interest  was  involveil.  Ahke  as  capitalistic,  as  |K)1nnutts, 
and  as  men  whose  rise  to  gigantic  wealth  seemed  due  as  mui^h  tu 
the  growtii  of  th(»  State  as  to  their  own  aljilities,  and  tlien^fttfv 
to  come  under  the  principle  which  is  callcni  in  England  tJiat  of  lb* 
"unearned  increment,"  they  excittnl  irritatitni  lunong  the  fann- 
ing and  trading  cIilss,  as  well  as  among  the  lal)Ourers.  As  grial 
fortunes  have  in  America  boen  usually  won  by  unusual  gift*. 
any  eavy  they  can  excite  is  ti-mpered  by  admiration  fur  the 
ability  sJunvn  in  acfiuiring  them.  The  conuuon  people  Ml 
a  kind  of  pride  in  the  late  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart.,  and  p(»rhaps  even 
in  that  Hagrant  "monopolist."  Mr.  Jay  Gould.  But  while 
these  particular  railway  magnates  were  men  i>f  tidejit,  there' 
were  also  in  California  millionaires  who  had  gnmii  rich  mcn*ly' 
by  lucky  spet'ulation.  They  (hsplayed  their  wealth  with  a  viil(pir| 
and  imbecoming  ostentation.  They  did  not,  as  rich  men  nearly  { 
always  do  in  the  Atlantic  States,  best«w  a  large  part,  of  it 
U8**ful  pul>li{?  objects.  There  was  therefore  nothing  to 
the  wave  of  suspicious  dislike. 

Most  of  the  Western  States  have  been  people(i  by  a  stea4y 
uiDiDE  of  settlers  from  two  or  three  older  States.     Mini 
for  instance,  and  Iowa  have  growTi  by  the  overflow  of  Illii 
arui  Ohio,  as  well  as  hy  immigration  tlirt^ct  from  Europe. 
Cahfornia  v^a-s  filltd  by  a  sudflen  rush  of  adventurers  from 
parts  of  the  world.     They  arrived  mostly  tria  Panama,  for  thei 
was  no  transcontinental  railway  till  1869.  and  a  grt^t 
came  from  the  Southern  States.    This  mixwl  mu!titu<le,  h 
ing  witb  it  a  variety  of  manners,  cust-oms.  and  idea^,  formed 
Bociety  more  mobile  and  \mstable,  less  governed  by  fixed  belii 
and  princijiles,  than  one  finds  in  such  North-western  oomnm-'^ 


'  T^To  tir^  now  four  nthtrr  trmiuKontiD«otal  trunk  linem.  but  two  of 
lie  far  to  thi"  north,  un^l  niintho-  belonct  U>  the  aume  croup  of  men  wIid  faftVB 
controlled  tbe  Central  Pot-Lfic, 
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itics  as  I  Iiave  just  nientioricd.  Living  far  away  from  the 
lying  influences  of  the  Eastern  Stat^^s,  the  C'alifornians 
developed,  and  are  proud  of  ha\inp;  done  so,  a  sort  of 
"Pacific  t}T)e,  which,  though  difforinK  hut  sligjitjy  from  the  usual 
Wcstcni  type,  has  loss  of  the  English  flcnient  than  one  discovers 
in  the  American  who  lives  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Add  to  this  tlmt  California  is  the  last  place  to  the 
west  before  you  come  to  Japan.  That  scum  which  the  west- 
ward moving  wave  of  emifj^ration  carries  on  its  crest  is  here 
^stopped,  because  it  can  go  no  farther.  It  accumulates  in  San 
Vanrisco,  and  fonns  a  dang(»rous  constituent  hi  the  population 
)f  that  great  and  growing  city  —  a  population  perhaps  more 
mixed  than  one  finds  an^'Avhe.re  else  in  Aniencji,  fvr  Frcncbnien, 
[tahans,  Portuguese,  ( Jreeks,  and  tho  chililren  of  Australian  con- 
ricts  abound  there,  side  by  side  with  negroes,  Germans,  and  Insh. 
If  the  Chinese  one  need  not  speak  ;  for,  though  they  numbered 
'In  1880  some  twelve  thousand,  have  a  large  quarter  to  themselves, 
and  have  given  rise  to  the  dominant  question  in  Pacific  coast 
politics,  they  do  not  tlu-niselves  join  in  auy  political  movement, 
but  mingle  as  little  with  the  whites  as  oil  with  water. 

Califoniia,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  Union,  is  a  country 
by  itself,  and  San  Francisco  a  capital.     Cut  off  from  the  more 
I     populous  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley  by  an  almost  continuous 
^kesert  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  across  which  the  two  daily  trains 
^Bioved  like  8hii>s  across  the  ocean,  separated  from  (.)rcgon  on  the 
^korth  by  a  wilderness  of  sparsely  settled  mountain  aiui  forest, 
it  grew  up  in  its  own  way  and  acquired  a  sort  of  consciousness 
of  separate  existence.     San  Francisco  dwarfed  tho  other  cities, 
for  in  those  days  Los  Angeles  had  not  risen  to  importance, 
and  was  a  commercial  and  intellectual  centre  and  source  of  in- 
fluence for  the  surrounding  regions,  more  powerful  over  them  than 
is  any  Elastem  city  over  its  neighbourhood.     It  was  a  New  York 
which  has  got  no  New  England  on  one  side  of  it,  and  no  shrewd 
and  orderly  rural  population  on  the  other,  to  keep  it  in  order. 
Hence  both  State  and  city  were,  and  in  a  sense  arc  still,  less 
steadied  by  national  opinion  than  any  other  State  or  city  within 
the  wide  <'orapass  of  the  Union. 

These  facts  in  Caiifomian  history  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
order  to  understand  the  events  I  am  about  to  sketch.*    They 

'  Th«f  narrative  which  ToUows  does  Dot  profess  to  be  complete,  for  the  diffi- 
,       culty  of  procuriuc  adequate  dat&  wua  very  great.     When  1  viaitAd  &axi  VtvQt 
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show  how  suited  is  her  soil  to  revolutionary  movements. 
suggest  that  movements  natural  here  are  less  likely  to 
other  parts  of  the  Union. 


The! 


11  _The  Sand  Lot  Party 

In  1877  California  was  suffering  from  "hard  times,''  Th 
severe  commercial  <k'pres8ion  whicix  licgan  in  the  Easton 
States  in  1873,  antl  ti>udi(-*ti  the  lowest  point  al>out  1876,  W 
reached  the  Pacific  coast,  and  was  aggravated  there  by  &  heart 
fall  in  Tiiining  stocks.  The  great  Bonanza  Gjxds  some  yeui 
before  had  ushered  in  a  period  of  wild  speculation.  Everybody 
gambled  in  stocks,  from  railroad  kings  ilown  to  niaidservanti 
Stocks  had  now  fallen,  and  everybody  was  hard  hit.  Th* 
railroad  kings  could  stand  their  losses,  but  the  clerks  and  shuji 
assistants  and  workmen  sufFored,  for  their  savings  were  gOM 
and  many  were  left  heavily  in  debt,  with  their  houses  mort- 
gaged and  no  hope  of  redemption.  Trade  was  bad,  work  wtf 
scarce,  and  for  what,  there  was  of  it  the  Chinese,  willing  to  t*ke 
only  half  the  ordinary  wages,  comijeted  with  the  while  labourer. 
The  mob  of  San  Francisco,  s^velled  by  disapjxiinted  miners  fwa 
the  camps  and  labourers  otit  of  work,  men  hired  from  di.sUflt 
homes  by  the  hope  of  wealth  and  ease  in  the  land  of  gold.  «w 
itself  on  the  verge  of  starvation  while  the  8plendi<l  manaiaitf 
of  speculators,  who  fifteen  years  bi'fore  had  kept  little  abo 
rose  along  the  height.s  of  the  city,  and  the  newspapers  report^ 
their  luxurious  banquets.  In  the  country  the  fanners 
scarcely  less  discontented.  They,  too,  had  "gone  into  stocks,^ 
their  farms  were  mortgaged,  and  many  of  them  were  bankni; 
They  complained  that  the  milroads  cruslied  them  by  hmv 
rates,  and  asked  why  they,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  tlie  countr)", 
sliouki  toil  without  profit,  while  local  milJionaires  and  wealthy 
Eastern  bondliolders  drew  large  incomes  from  the  traffic  vthkh 

euro  to  1881.  ftud  agftin  in  1883.  pooplc  were  unwilling  to  talk  ftlmut  thn  KvtfWT 
ngitstioD,  fei'liiig,  it  9(*e»icd  to  me.  rather  ashamed  of  it.  and  aocioyeri  thai  w 
much  ahuuM  have  brcn  mode  of  it  (more,  they  dcclaml,  tluin  \\  d>-*>'rv«d)  va 
the  Faatorn  .^tatcit.  Wlipn  I  A^ked  hnw  I  mtild  li>iam  lUf  fartu  in  ilrtail.  UcT 
)ui«wtT»*d,  "Only  hy  p'fidiiiK  throuKh  ihp  fil«  of  tbr  nrwspapfTB  for  \hfi 
IN77-SU  iiiohifiivr.  "  S<>mr  nddtii,  that  then*  wrrr  no  miuiy  hra  io  ihm 
l>fil>4'r»  Uiut  I  would  luit  have  ^ot  at  thf*  fart-A  l'vr^^  thnn.  FailifiK  thii 
1  waj(  olilia'Kl  In  n-ly  'in  whal  1  I'mild  pick  up  in  (-ODvrreation-  I  havo,  faoi 
derived  aoinp  assistuurr  fmni  a  brUliant  article  by  Mr.  Henry  ticorgp,  wbo  •!• 
th«n  a  rcflidciit  of  SaD  l-'raueiaoo.  in  ihit  Pvpuiar  Scienet  MoniAiy  tot 
1880. 
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le  plough  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  pickaxe  of  the  miner  had 
created. 

Both  in  the  country  and  in  the  city  there  was  disgust  with 
politics  and  the  politicians.  The  legislature  was  composed  al- 
most wholly  either  of  ofRce-soekers  from  the  city  or  of  petty 
country  Jawj'ers,  needy  and  narrow-n»indf*d  men.  Those  who 
had  virtue  enougli  not  to  bo  "got  at''  by  the  great  corporations, 
had  not  intelligence  enough  to  know  how  to  resist  their  devices. 
It  was  a  common  saying  in  the  State  that  each  successive  leg- 
islature was  worse  than  its  predecessor.  The  meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  was  seen  Avith  anxiety,  their  de- 
parture with  relief.  Some  opprobrious  epithet  was  bestowed 
upon  each.  One  was,  *'the  legislature  of  a  thousand  drinks  "  ; 
another,  *'the  legislature  of  a  thousand  steals."  County  govern- 
ment was  little  better ;  city  government  was  even  worse.  The 
judges  were  not  corrtipt,  but  most  of  them,  as  was  natural^ 
considering  the  scanty  salaries  assigned  to  them,  were  inferior 
men,  not  fit  to  cope  with  the  counsel  who  jiractiscd  Ix^fore  them. 
Partly  otting  to  the  weakjiess  of  juries,  partly  to  the  intricacies 
of  the  law  and  the  defects  of  the  recently  adopted  code,  criminal 
justice  was  halting  and  uncertain,  and  malefactors  often  went 
unpimished.  It  became  a  proverb  that  you  might  safely  commit 
a  murder  if  you  took  the  advice  of  the  \ivst  litwyers. 

Neither  Democrats  nor  Republicans  Jiad  done,  or  seemed 
likely  to  do,  anything  to  remove  these  evils  or  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  people.  They  were  only  seeking  (so  men  thought) 
places  or  the  chance  of  jobs  for  themselves,  and  could  always 
be  bought  by  a  powerful  corporation.  \\'orking  men  must 
help  themselves ;  there  must  be  new  methotls  and  a  new  de- 
parture. Everything,  in  short,  was  ripe  for  a  demagogue. 
Fate  was  kind  to  the  Califoniians  in  sending  them  a  dema- 
gogue of  a  common  type,  noisy  and  confident,  but  with  neither 
poUtical  foresight  nor  constructive  talent. 

Late  in  1877  a  meeting  wa.s  callefl  in  San  Francisco  to  ex- 
press svinpathy  witli  tlie  men  on  strike  at  Pittsburg  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Tlieir  riotous  violence,  which  had  alarmed  the 
respectable  classes  all  over  America,  had  gratifiefi  the  discon- 
tented railroad  oix^ratives  of  California,  then  meditating  a 
strike  of  their  own  against  a  threatened  reduction  of  wages. 
Some  strong  language  used  at  this  meeting,  and  exaggerated 
by  the  newspaj>ers,  frightened  the  buninesa  men  into  (orrcvvcc^ 
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a  sort  of  committee  of  public  saSeiyf  with  the  president  ot  ti» 
famous  Vigilance  ComiiuttLf  of  1856,  a  resolute  and  capabk 
man,  at  its  head.  Persons  enrolled  by  it  paraded  the  stncU 
with  sticks  for  some  days  to  prevent  any  attack  on  the  Chinee. 
but  it  was  soon  perceiveii  that  there  was  no  real  danger,  atwi 
the  chief  result  of  the  incident  was  further  irritation  of  iht 
pfjorer  classes,  who  perceived  that  the  rich  were  afr^d  of  Uirm. 
and  therefore  dispi>8ed  to  deal  harsldy  with  them.  Shorllj 
after  came  an  election  of  municipal  officers  and  metubeis  of  tlie 
State  legislature.  The  contest,  as  is  the  custom  in  America. 
hrouRht  into  lift'  a  number  of  clul)s  and  other  organizations,  pur- 
porting to  represent  various  parties  or  sections  of  a  pfljly, 
among  others  a  lx>tly  caUing  itself  the  "Workingmeu's  Tradf 
and  Ltt(>our  Union,"  the  secretary  of  which  was  a  certam  Mr. 
Denis  Kearney.*  When  the  election  was  over,  Kearney  declami 
that  he  would  keep  his  union  going,  and  form  a  w*>rking  rnaii* 
party.  He  was  Irish  by  Inrth,  and  though  in  business  bs  a 
drayman,  had  some  experience  as  a  sailor,  and  held  a  niaettr's 
ccrtificat<».  He  had  l)ornc  a  good  character  for  inrhtstrj*  ami 
.steadiness  till  some  friend  "put  him  int^>  sUK'ks,"  and  the  1**mo* 
what  he  hope<i  to  gain  is  i^aid  to  have  first  tumwl  him  to  agita- 
tion. He  had  gaine(i  some  faculty  in  speaking  by  practiw  at  a 
Sunday  del»ating  club  called  the  Lyceum  of  Self  Culture.  A 
self-cultivating  lyceum  sounds  as  harmless  as  a  Social  Seieoct 
congress,  but  there  are  times  when  even  mutual  improvemrtit 
socictie-s  may  be  dangerous.  Kearney's  tongue,  loud  and  vio' 
lent,  soon  gathered  an  au<lience.  On  the  west  side  of  San  Ffta- 
cisco,  as  you  cross  the  peninsula  from  the  harbour  towards  ibe 
ocean,  there  was  then  a  large  open  space,  laid  out  for  buildine, 
but  not  yet  built  on,  covered  with  sand,  and  hene<*  called  the 
Sand  Lot.  Here  the  mob  had  been  wont  to  gather  for  meetings; 
here  Kearney  formed  his  party.  At  first  he  had  mostly  vnf^ 
bonrls  to  listen,  but  one  of  the  two  great  newspapers  took 
up.  Those  two,  the  Chronicle  and  the  Mornifig  Ca/f, 
keen  rivalry,  and  the  fonner,  seeing  in  this  new  moi 
a  chance  of  going  aiiead,  filling  its  columns  with  senaal 
matter,  and  increasing  it«  sale  among  working  men.  wend 
hot  and  strong  for  the  Sand  Lot  party.  One  of  ite  re| 
has  been  credited  with  dressing  up  Kearney's  spcrcbm 
something  approaching  literary  form,  for  the  orator  was 

1  S«e  note  in  thv  Appf-ndU  at  tha  end  of  thk  vohttie. 
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imperfectly  educated  man,  with  ideas  chiefly  gathered  from  the 
(\ail>'  press.     The  advertisement  whicFi  the  Ckronide  gave  him 
>y  it^  reports  and  articles,  and  which  he  repaid  by  advising 
rorking  men  to  take  it,  soon  made  him  a  personage  ;  and  his 
(itioti  wa.-^  finally  assured  by  his  being,  along  with  several 
iher  speakers,  arrested  and  prosecuted  on  a  charge  of  riot, 
respect  of  inflammatory  speeches  delivered  at  a  meeting  on 
le  top  of  Nob  Hill,  one  of  the  steep  heights  which  make  San 
'rancisco  the  most  picturesque  of  American  cities.     Tlie  prose- 
cution failed,  and  Kearney  was   a  popular  hero.     Clerks  and 
tJie  lK?tter  class  of  citizens  now  began  to  attend  his  meetings, 
though  many  went  from  mere  curiosity,  as  they  would  have 
«one  to  a  circus  :   the  \V.  P.  C.  (Workingman's  Party  of  Cali- 
fornia) was  organized  as  a  regular  party,  embracing  the  whole 
f'^te  of  California,  with  Kearne>-  for  its  president.     The  gather- 
'f'*J  on  the  Sand  Lot  to  which  all  those  'eager  for  now  things," 
*^  the  discontented  class  were  of  old  lime  called,  floeked  every 
Sunday  afternoon  to  cheer  denunciations  of  corporations  and 
['monopolists,    and  to   "resolute"   agaieist  the   rich   generally, 
l^'caine  a  centre  of  San  Francisco  politics,  and  through  the 
^*'Ports  of  some  newspapers  and  the  attacks  of  otiiers,  roused 
J'***   People  of  the  entire  State.    The  Morning  Call  had  now 
followed  the  lead  of  the  Chronick,  trj-ing  to  outbid  it  for  the 
^^PrK>rt  of  the  working  men.      There  was  nothing  positive, 
iJithing  coiLstructive  or  practical,  either  in  these  tirades  or  in 
.   ^  progranmie  of  the  party,   but  an  0[)en-air  crowd  is  not 
critjcj^^  and  gives  the  loudest  cheers  to   the   strongest    lan- 
P**^e.     Kearney  was  not   without  shrewdness  and  address : 
"^  knew  how  to  push  himself  to  the  front,  and  retain  the  repu- 
^*^ion  of  rugged  honesty:  he  always  dressed  as  a  workman 
*^<^1  ran  for  no  office,  and  while  denouncing  politicians  as  thieves 
^J^ti  capitalists  as   blooil-suckers,   while   threatening  fire  and 
r**^-*  halter  if  the  demands  of  the  people  were  not  granted, 
^^  tried  to  avo'd  direct  breaches  of  the  law.     On  one  occasion 
^^-  held  a  gathering  beside  the  mansions  of  the  Central  Pacific 
**^agnates  on  Nob  Hill,  pointed  to  them  and  to  the  bonfire  which 
**larked  the  place  of  meeting,  and  wiiile  telling  the  people  that 
*hese  men  dcserve<i  to  have  their  hou.ses  burned,  abstained  from 
^ggesting  tliat  the  torch  should  be  applied  then  and  there. 

t other  time  he  bade  the  people  wait  a  littlo  till  his  party  had 
ried  their  candidate  for  the  governorship  of  the  State  :  "  Then 
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we  shall  have  the  control  of  the  militia  luid  the  arnwaris; 
then  we  can  go  down  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  s  dock  ttd 
tuni  back  the  nteamers  that  come  in  bringing  the  Chinoe."* 
Imnmnse  enthusiasm  was  evoked  by  these  harangiios.     Hem 
crowned  with  Howers  ;  he  was,  when  relea.scd  from  prison  ono» 
occasion,  drawn  in  triumph  by  his  followers  in  his  own  dray; 
newspaper  reporters  thronged  around  t«  intcrxnew  him ;  pron*- 
ncnt  politicians  came  to  seek   favours  from  him  on  the  liy. 
Discontent  among  the  working  class  was  the  chief  cause  tint 
made  the  now  party  grow,  for  grow  it  did  :   and  though  Su 
Francisco  was  the  centre  of  its  strength,  it  ha<l  cluhs  in  Sacnh 
mento  and  the  other  cities,  all  led  by  the  San  Francisco  convwibon 
which  Kearney  swayed.     But  there  were  further  causes  jiot  it) 
be  passed  over.     One  was  the  di.strust  (»f  the  officials  of  ttei 
State  and  the  city.     The  municipal  govtrnnient  of  San  Frand*©' 
was  far  from  pure.     The  officials  enriched  themselves,  while  tbi 
paving,  the  draining,  the  lighting  were  scandalously  neglecit^l; 
corruption  and  political  jobbery  hod  found  their  way  even  into 
school  management,  and  liquor  was  sold  everywhere,  the  pui)b' 
cans  being  leagued  with  the  heads  of  the  jwlice  to  prevent  tbej 
enforcement  of  the  laws.     Another  was  the  support  given 
their  countrymen  by  the  Irish,  liere  a  discontented  and  turbuli 
part  of  the  population,  by  the  lower  class  of  Genuan  immigrant 
and  by  the  longshore  men,  abo  an  important  elemont  in  thk 
great  port,  and  a  dangerous  element  (as  long  ago  in  Athena) 
wherever  one  finds  them.     The  activity  of  the  Chronicle  countf4ij 
for  much,  for  it  was  ably  written,  went  everywhere,  and  cor 
tinued  to  give  a  point  and  force  to  Kearney's  harangues,  wliicl 
made  them  not  less  effective  in  print  than  even  his  voice  hi 
made  them  to  the  listening  crowds.     Some   think    that  tl 
raonied  classes  at  this  juncture  ought  to  have  bought  up  th 
Chronicle  (supi>osing  they  could  have  done  so  s- 
its  then  editor  and  proprietor  has  been  much  ni  if 

would  have  refused  to  bo  bought  up.'    The  new8pa|>er9  cer 

'  In  Hn  rarlirr  ngitstinn  this  compariy'a  yard  w»s  attarkwl.  but  t)ie 
penoxi  kUlt.>d  wu  a  lad  (unc  of  the  spociul  oonstablce  defeoding  it)  vfaoM 
burvt. 

1  Tilts  i<ditor  liecamo  rubwiiquftntly  fatnoua  over  America  tiy  KU  "diffimlUaa* 
with  A  leading  Baptiat  niinifltcr  of  S«n  Frnnpisro.  H*»  had  rfiot  thk 
til  tbu  Htrrt-t  frnni  U-hiiul  the  Mind  of  u  rarriniEC,  ami  iherftby  nuufo 
popular  Uiat  the  W.  P.  V.  cnrrifMl  him  (or  th<*ir  raiididal«  fnr  thr  luft* 
The  blood  feud,  however,  wua  not  spttJcd  by  thw  unintt'iulr^l  service,  ftw  tin 
dergymaii's  soa  went  aooo  after  to  the  ChixmicU  office  and  alcw  Um 
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played  a  great  part  in  the  movement ;  they  turned  the  working 
man's  party  into  a  force  by  representing  it  to  have  akeady  become 
one.  Most  important  of  all,  however,  was  the  popular  hatred 
of  the  Chinese.  This  was  so  strong  in  California  that  any  party 
which  could  become  it^  exponent  rode  on  the  crest  of  the  wave. 
The  old  parties,  though  both  denouncing  Chinese  immigration 
in  every  convention  they  held,  anrl  professing  to  legislate?  against 
it,  had  failed  to  check  it  by  State  laws,  and  had  not  yot  obtained 
Federal  laws  prohil^iting  it.  They  hafl  therefore  lest,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  masses  on  this  point,  while  the  Sand  Lot  party, 
whose  leaders  had  got  into  trouble  for  the  ferocity  of  their 
attacks  on  the  Chinese,  gained  that  confidence,  and  became 
the  "anti-Mongolian**  party  par  excellence.  Like  Cato  with 
his  Delenda  e^it  Carthago,  Kearney  ended  every  speech  with 
the  words,  *'And  whatever  happens,  the  Chinese  must  go." 

Meanwhile,  where  were  the  old  parties,  and  what  was  their 
attitude  to  this  new  one  ?  It  is  so  hard  in  America  to  establish 
a  new  movement  outside  the  regular  party  lines,  that  when  such 
a  movement  is  found  powerful,  we  may  expect  to  find  that  there 
exist  special  causes  weakening  these  lines.  Such  forces  existed 
in  Cahfomia.  She  lies  so  far  from  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi 
States,  and  has  been  so  mtich  occupied  with  her  own  concerns  — 
^ven  the  War  of  Secession  did  not  interest  her  as  it  did  the 
country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  —  that  the  two  great 
national  parties  have  had  a  comparatively  iveak  hold  on  the 
people.  The  Chinese  qur-stion  and  the  railroad  question  dwarfed 
the  regular  party  issues.  Neither  party  had  shown  itisclf  able, 
to  d«;al  with  the  former  —  both  parties  were  su?;pected  of  ha\'ing 
been  tampered  with  on  the  latter.  Both  had  incurred  the  dis- 
credit which  foIloAvs  every  party  in  hard  times,  when  the  public 
are  jwor,  and  see  that  their  taxes  liave  been  ill-spi.^ut.  The  Sand 
Lot  party  drew  its  support  chiefly  from  the  Democrats, who  here, 
as  in  the  East,  have  the  larger  share  of  the  rubble  :  hence  its 
rise  was  not  unwelcome  to  the  Republicans,  because  it  promised 
to  divide  and  w^eaken  their  old  opponents  ;  while  the  Democrats, 
hoping  ultimately  to  capture  it,  gave  a  feeble  resistance.  Thus 
it  grew  the  faster,  and  soon  began  to  nin  a  ticket  of  its  owti  at 
city  and  State  elections.     It  curried  most  of  the  city  ofiices,  and 

The  young  mnn  was  triwi,  and,  of  courw,  acquitted.  He  hud  only  done  what 
the  cuFtomEiry  law  of  primitive  peoplea  requiree.  It  survivoe  in  Albania  and 
ia  aeaKcly  extinct  in  Corsica. 
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wlien  the  question  was  8iibinitte<l  to  the  peopip  whi'ther  &  wi 
Constitution  should  be  framed  for  Califorma,  It  threw  lUr\it 
in  favour  of  having  one.  aitd  jjrevuiled. 

"The  hoodlums"*  and  other  ragamuffins  who  had  fomwi 
the  autiienee  at  the  first  Sajid  Lot  meetings  couJd  not  haw 
cffccteti  this.     But  the  W.  P.  ('.  now  got  a  heavy  votf  in  siMQ 
Francisro  from  the  l>etter  sort   of   working   men,   derkF,  ivl 
small  HhopktH'pcrs.     In  tlie  rural  ilistricts  they  ha<l  still  nwrt 
pow^crful  allies.     The  so-called  Granger  muvemont  had  spnwi 
from  the  u]>|jcr  MiHsissippi  States  into  Cahfomia,  and  onfeol 
the  fanners  in  a  camj^aign  against  the  railroads  arid  utlitr 
''monopolists"   and   corptirations.     1j  compel   a  reduction  of 
charges  for  gooiis  and  patwengers,  to  prevent  ti»e  railruati  frean 
combining  witli  the  Panama  Steamship  Company,  to  rvdoce 
public  expenditure,  to  sliift  more  taxation  on  to  the  slmuMm 
of  the  rich,  and  generally  to  "cinch"  capital  —  these  were  thr 
aims  of  the  (J ranger  party ;   nor  will  any  one  who  knows  Cali- 
fornia  think    them   wJiolly    unreasonable.     The    only   way  lo 
effect  them  was  by  a  new  Constitution,  not  only  l)ecaiLse  xxatt] 
could  not  have  been  attained  under  the  then  existing  C< 
tution  (passed  in    1849   ami   amended  in  w^veral  iM)ints  sii 
quently),  but  al.so  becau.se  the  peoijle  have  more  dir(»rt  contj 
over  legislation  through  a  convention  Tnaking  a  Coostitutic 
than  they  have  over  the  action  of  a  legislature.     The  delc^t^ 
to  a  convention  go  straight  from  the  election  t<i  their 
have  not  time  to  forget,  or  to  devise*  means  of  evading,  iht 
plcilges,  are  less  liable  to  be  "got  at"  by  capitalists, 
constitute  only  one  house,  whereas  the  legislature  has 
There  is  no  governor  to  stand  in  the  way  ^vith  his  voUi. 
rarity  and  importance  of  the  occasion  fixes  public  :  ' 
Thus  a  new  Constitution  became  the  object  of  the  pf>i. 
and  a  hea\'>'  vote  in  favour  of  hav-ing  it  was  cast  by  the  count 
fanners  as  well  as  by  decent  working  |>eoplc  in  the  towns  Jui 
because  it  promised  a  new  departure  and  seemeii  tn  get  l>ohin 
the  old  parties.     As  often  happens,  the  "go<Kl  cituriis,"  wl 
ought  to  have  seen  the  danger  of  framing  a  new  Coustituti< 
at  a  time  of  such  excitement,  were  apathetic  an<i  unorganii 

Next  came,  in  the  summer  of  1878,  the  choice  of  .!  ' 
to  the  convention  which  was  to  frame  the  new  Con 

'  Thr  Xerm  "hoodlums"  drnotc'S   thriac  who  nro  railed  in  AuUrlIU 
kiiu/'ADd  io  Liverpool " corocr-boya, "  loofinjc  youths  of  muchieruuAptOflUi 
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Workingman's  Party  carried  many  scats  in  the  conven- 
hut  its  nominees  were  mostly  ignorant  men,  without 
Tience  or  const  nirtive  ideas  J  Among  the  lawyers,  who 
fjtml  a  h\V)£,o.  repre.s«»ntation,  tliere  were  some  closely  bound 
hufunesH  tics  to  the  great  corporations  and  therefore  dis- 
y\  t-o  protect  tlie  interests  of  these  corporations,  as  well  as 
Be  of  the  legal  proff^ssion.  In  justice  to  many  of  them  it 
t  }>e  adde<I  that  their  respect  for  the  principles  of  the  com- 
n  law  and  for  sound  constitutional  doctrine  made  them  do 
r  best  to  restrain  the  wild  folly  of  their  colleagues,  How- 
',  the  working  men's  delegates,  together  with  the  more 
Jncrous  and  less  corruptible  delegates  of  the  farmers,  got 
r  way  in  many  things  and  produced  the  surprising  instru- 
nt  by  which  California  was  thereafter  governed. 

ITT.  TuE  Nkw  Con'stitution 

\n  able  Califomian  writer  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
nsUtution  of  1879 :  — 

'The  new  Constitution  adopt4.yi  in  May,  1857,  made  radical  changes 

Imost  evfry  department  of  Iho  Govornment.     It  completely  changed 

judicial  system,  and  thereby  rendered  necessary  an  alteration  of  al- 

all  the  laws  relating  to  civil  and  criminal  procedure.     It  revolu- 

the  working,  an<i  to  a  great  extent  the  scope  of  the  lei^iiilative 

Niriment,  lopping  oft  special  and  hx'.al  legislation,  and  oliltging  the 

|«ots  heretofore  ol>{aineil  by  such  legislation  to  be  ctnered  by  general 

f.    As  a  part  of  tliis  revolution,  it  required  a  new  plan  of  county, 

piifiliip,  and  city  organization,  >^nth  the  idea  partly  of  forcing  the 

|So  general  laws  upon  all  local  governments,  and  partly  of  investing 

fh  local  governments  with  power  to  legislate  for  lliemselves.     But 

main  underlying  spirit  of  the  new  instrument  was  an  attA<*k  upi^n 

rital  undpr  the  sptn-ious  name  of  opposition  to  monoix)lics.     To  use 

expressive  Californian  phriist*.  capital,  and  especiallj'  accumulated 

hal,  wherever  it  was  found,  was  to  be  'cinched.'  *     With  this  object 

jw,  cheap  labour  was  to  bo  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  corpora^ 

restricted  and  hftm|>ered  in  their  operations  as  to  Ih^  unable  to 

e  prutit.'^.     The  cry  was  that  there  were  unjust  disc  ri  mi  nations 

fAnecdntcfl  were  atill  current  three  years  afterwards  of  the  ienorancc  of 
of  the  dolegutcit.  When  tiio  clnutw  pn>hibitiiiK  i^ny  "law  inipuirine  the 
ilirm  of  contmctfl"  (taken  fnmi  the  Fwh^rol  CoiwUluliim)  was  under 
a  Kan  FYauci^o  dolcKiit^'  objected  to  it.  An  ciuiueut  luwycr,  leader 
CUifoniian  ^Klr.  who  ret'ORniscd  in  the  objector  a  little  uphnl-stf-rer  who 
'to  do  juba  about  hi»  house,  aakrd  why.  The  upholsterer  replied,  that 
inapprnvL'd  alffiKother  of  vaDtrBCt«,  bocauac  he  thought  work  should  be 
ity  hiring  workmrn  for  the  tiny. 
Cinchios"  is  drawing  ti^ht  the  girths  of  a  horse. 
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on  the  purt  of  the  railroada,  and  extortionate  rates  on  the  part  cl  Wtr 
and  ga^  companies ;  that  vicious  practices  wore  indul«:od  in  hy  iamn( 
corporations  ;  \\\Rt  fair  day's  wa^es  for  fair  day's  lultour  could  no*.  W 
obtained  ;  that  rich  men  rolled  in  luxury,  and  that  poor  men  »«• 
cramped  with  want.  It  may  be  admitted  that  there  were  10016  gramA 
for  tWe  complaiuts.  But  it  do«»  not  follow  that  capital  ww  uj 
more  tyrannical  or  corporations  more  uncon»ciouable  tiiaa  by  \hm 
very  nature  they  are  compelled  to  be."  ' 

SoniR  of  the  above  points,  and  particularly  the  changi^  in 
loi^al  government  and  in  the  judicial  system,  lie  rathrr  ouUiur 
the  seopt^  of  the  pn?sent  narrative,  and  I  therefore  confine  my- 
self to  inquiring  liow  far  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Hand  LjI 
party  were  attained  through  the  Constitution  whose  cnartmrtit 
it  had  seeuretl.  They  and  the  Grangers,  or  farmers'  partr. 
which  made  common  cause  with  them,  sought  to  deal  witji  four 
questions  in  which  lay  the  grievances  chiefly  complained  of  by 
discontented  Californlans. 
These  were  — 

The  general  eorruption  of  polJtieians,  and  bad  conduct  of 
State,  county,   and  city  government. 

Taxation,  alleged  to  press  too  heii\'ily  on  the  poorer  daMes. 

The  tyranny  of  corporations,  especially  railroads. 

The  Chinese. 

Let  U3  see  what  remetlies  tlie  Constitution  applied  to  eich  of 
these.  The  cry  of  the  iSand  Ix)t  party  had  been  :  "None  but 
honest  men  for  the  offices."  To  find  the  honest  men,  and, 
having  found  tliem.  to  put  them  in  ofHces  and  keep  tliem  thrr. 
is  the  great  problem  of  Am^^rican  politics.  The  eonlributi- 1- 
made  to  its  solution  by  the  Convention  of  1879  were  ntitK-r 
novel  nor  promising.  Its  main  results  may  be  Bummcd  up., 
under  the  four  heads  alx)ve-mentioncd.' 


pomfl 
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It  restricts  and  lindts  in  ever)'  possible  way  the 
of  the  .State  legislature,  leaving  it  httic  authority 
cept  to  carry  out  by  s<tatutes  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  inakea  '*lol)bying/*  i.e.  the  attempt  to 
corrupt  a  legislator,  and  the  corrupt  action  of  a  l«guh 
lator,  felony. 

It   forbids   the  State   legislature  or  local   authorities  to 
incur  debts  beyond  a  certain  limit,  taxes  uncultivated 


1  Mr.  Theodore  U    Hittpll  in  thr  fierkrlry  Qw^ftrrly  for  July,  188U. 
'  Aa  to  the  future  of  State  conatitutinnK  in  i;rn<nil,  and  ths  restrictioiu  tkcy 
DOW  UapoOT  on  locislattirvs,  ate  Chapters  XXXV'U  si/q,  in  Vol.  !. 
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land  equally  with  cultivated,  makes  sums  due  on 
mortgage  taxable  in  the  rlistriet  where  the  mortf^a^cd 
proiierty  lies,  authorizes  an  income  tax,  and  directs  a 
hiRhly  inquisitorial  srnitiny  of  everybody's  property 
for  tiic  pun>ose-s  of  taxation. 

3.  It   forbids  the   "watering  of   stock/*   declares  that  the 

State  has  power  to  prevent  corporations  from  conduct- 
ing their  business  so  as  to  "infringe  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  State"  ;  directs  the  charges  of  telegraph 
and  gas  companies,  and  of  water-supplying  bodies,  to 
be  regulated  and  limited  by  law ;  institutes  a  railroad 
commission  with  power  to  fix  the  transportation  rates 
on  all  railroads  and  examine  the  books  and  accounts 
of  all  transportation  companies. 

4.  It  forbids  all  corporations  to  employ  any  Chinese,  debars 

them  from  the  suffrage  (thereby  atten^pting  to  trans- 
gress the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion), forbids  their  emplojinent  on  any  public  works, 
annuls  all  contracts  for  **  coolie  labour,"  directs  the 
legislature  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  any  com- 
pany which  shall  import  Chinese,  to  impose  conditions 
on  the  residence  of  Chinese,  and  to  cause  their  re- 
moval if  they  fail  to  obser\'e  these  conditions. 
also  declares  t}»at  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's 
on  all  pubhc  works. 


Wlien  the  Constitution  came  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  people,  in  May,  1879,  it  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the 
monied  men,  who  of  course  influence,  in  respect  of  their  wealth, 
a  far  larger  number  of  votes  than  they  themselves  cast.  Several 
of  the  conservative  delegati^s  had,  I  was  told,  abstained  from 
putting  forth  tJieir  full  efforts  to  have  the  worst  proposals 
rejected  by  the  convention  in  tfie  belief  that  when  the  people 
came  to  consider  them,  they  would  ensure  the  rejection  of  the 
whole  instrument.  Some  of  its  provisions  were  alleged  to  be 
opposed  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
null.  Others  were  denounced  iis  ruinous  to  commerce  and 
industry,  calculated  to  drive  capital  out  of  the  country.  The 
struggle  was  severe,  but  the  (iranger  partj'  commanded  so  many 
rural  votes,  and  the  Sand  Lf>t  party  so  many  in  San  Francisco 
(whose  population  wa.s  then  nearly  a  third  of  tkot  ol  VVc  wv- 
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tire  State),  that  the  Constitution  was  carried,  though  bgr«i 
small  majority,  only  11,000,  out  of  a  total  of  145,000  cittM 
voting.  Of  course  it  had  to  be  enacted  as  a  whtilc,  araendmnn 
being  impossible  where  a  vote  of  the  people  is  taken. 

The  next  thing  wad  to  choose  a  legislature  t<";  enrr" 
Constitution.     Had  the  same  inttuences  prevailed  in  t  h i  - 
as  prevailed  in  that  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  the  re*t;.'^ 
might  have  l>een  serious.     But,  fort,unately,  there  wti- 
reaction,  now  tiiat  the  first  and  main  stop  schemed  t<j  : 
taken.     The  Republicaiis,  Democrats,  and  Saiul  L<>t  prtf; 
ran  "tickets,"  aikd  owing  to  this  division  of  the  working  lu'i;- 
and  the  Granger  vote  between  Keameyitc  candidatf^  and  the 
Democrats,  the  Republicans  secured  a  majority,  though  a«iu^ 
one.     Now  the  Republicans  arc  in  California,  a.?  they  wnnH 
themselves  say,  the  mo<Ieratc  and  conser\'ative  party,  or  a.-  ' 
opponents  said,   the  party  of  the  rich  and  the  monopi... 
Their  predominance  made  the  legislature  of  1880  ti  Uxlymore 
cautious  than  might  have  been  expected.     Professing  hearty 
loyalty  to   the  new  Constitution,   the  majority  showed  this 
loyalty  by  keeping  well  within  the  letter  of  that  instnjni^n 
while  the  working  men  and  farmer  members  were  iU5|Mjc<t%l  :> 
follow  out  by  bold  legislation  what  they  called  its  spirit.    Thu* 
the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution  ehmiged  pUo* 
Those  who  had  opposed  it  in  the  Convention  pos^^d  as  it>  al- 
mirers  and  defenders  ;  while  those  who  had  clamoured  for  and 
carried  it  now  began  to  vnsh  that  they  had  made  it«  directing 
more  imperative.    The  influence  and  the  money  of  the  railm«4 
and  the  other  great  corporations  were  of  course  brought  into 
play,  despite  the  terrors  of  a  prosecution  for  felony,  and  bccaflU" 
an  aflditional  "conservative  force"  of  great  moment. 

Thus  a  series  of  statutes  was  passed  whicli  gave  fffect  to  ihe 
pro\isions  of  the  Constitution  in  a  fonn  perhaps  as  Httle  hann- 
ful  as  could  be  contrived,  and  certainly  lens  hannful  than  had 
been  feared  when  the  Constitution  was  put  to  the  vote.  Many 
bad  bills,  particulai'ly  those  aimed  at  the  Chinese,  wctp  dt' 
feated,  and  one  may  say  generally  that  the  expectations  of  the 
Sand  Lt>t  men  were  grievously  disappointed. 

Wliile  all  this  M'as  passing,   Kearney  had  more  and  moff 
declined  in  fame  aiul  i>ower.     He  did  not  sit  either  in  tJxe  Ce 
Btitutional  Convention  or  in  the  legislature  of  1880.     The 
had  tired  of  his  liarangucs,  especially  as  little  secm«id  to 
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pf  thorn,  ami  sla  the  oamlidates  of  the  W.  P.  C.  had  behaved 
no  better  in  office  than  those  of  the  old  parties.  He  Jiad  (]uar- 
relled   with   the   Chronicle.     He  was,   moreover,    unfitted    by 

iiowlecige  or  training  to  urgiie  the  legal,  economical,  and 
political  que.stions  involved  in  tlie  new  Constitution,  so  that  the 
prominence  of  the^  questions  threw  him  into  the  background. 
An  anti-C*hinese  agitation,  in  which  the  unemployed  marched 
about  San  Fraucistx),  Ciiiliag  on  employers  to  discharge  all 
Chinese  workmen,  caused  some  alann  in  the  winter  of  1879-80^ 
but  Kearney  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  when  he  returned 

a  party  was  wavering.  Even  his  prosecution  and  imprison- 
ment on  a  rather  trivial  charge  gave  only  a  brief  revival  to 
Ids  popularity.  The  W.  P.  C,  was  (lefoate<J  in  a  city  election 
March,  1880,  by  a  c<.»mbination  of  the  better  class  of  Demo- 

ats  with  the  Republicans,  and  soon  after  expired. 

When  1  was  in  San  Francisco  in  the  fall  of  1881,  people 
talked  of  Kearney  as  a  spent  rocket.  Some  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  in  the  city.  Others  said  that  the  capitalists  had 
rendereil  him  harmless  by  the  gift  of  a  new  dray  anil  team. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  went  East,  and  mounted  the  stump  on 
behalf  of  the  Labour  party  in  New  York.     He  proved,  how- 

ver,  scarcely  equal  to  his  fame,  for  mob  oratory  is  a  flower 

hieh  docs  not  always  bear  transplantation.  Though  lie  lived 
till  1906;  he  was  never  again  a  leading  figure  in  C'alifornian 

lilies,  and  was,  indeed,  in  1883,  no  longer  deemed  a  force  to 
regarded.  And  now,  as  the  Icelandic  sagas  say,  he  is  out 
of  thi^  story. 

After  (he  session  of  1880,  Califomian  politics  resumed  their 
old  features.  Election  frauds  were  said  to  have  become  less 
fretjuent  since  glass  ballot  boxes  were  adopted,  whereby  the 
practice  of  stuffijig  a  box  with  papers  before  the  voters  ar- 
rive in  the  morning  has  Ijeen  checked.  But  the  game  between 
the  two  old  parties  wont  on  as  before.     What  reniainwl  of  the 

and  Lot  group  was  reabsorbcni  int-o  the  Democratic  party,  out 
of  which  it  had  mainly  come,  and  to  which  it  had  strong  affini- 
ties. The  city  govenunent  of  San  Francisco  continued  to  be 
niu<'h  wiiat  it,  was  Ix^fore  the  agitation,  —  a  few  years  Inter,  under 
Boss  Buckley,  it  was  even  worse,  —  nor  did  the  legislature  be- 
come any  purer  or  wiser.     Wlien  tlie  railroad  commission  had  to 

e  elected,  the  railroad  magnates  maimged  so  to  influence  the 

ection,  althougli  it  was  mmle  directly  by  the  people,  that  twu 
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of  the  three  comtnissioners  chosen  vrere,  or  soon  aftemrdi 
camp,  under  their  inHuence,  while  the  third  was  a  mere  ds 
claimer.  None  of  tJiem  possessed  the  practical  knowledge  «f 
railway  buaiaeas  needed  to  enable  thera  to  deal,  in  the  manoer 
contemplat^'d  hy  the  Constitution,  with  tJie  oppressions  all«gtd 
to  l>e  practised  by  the  railroads;  and  the  complaints  of  then 
o])pression3  seemed  in  1883  to  be  as  common  as  formeTly.  I 
enquired  in  that  year  wJiy  the  railroad  magnates  had  not  b«B 
content  to  rely  on  certain  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coostho- 
tion  against  the  control  sought  to  be  exerted  over  their  uo 
taking.  The  answer  was  that  tliey  hatl  considere<l  this 
but  had  concluded  that  it  was  cheaper  t/>  capture  a  majohtt 
of  the  Commission,  The  passing  of  the  Inter-*?tatc  C^immeiw 
Act  by  Congress  was  expected  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
situation,  but  that  act  disappointed  its  promoters;  and  th* 
tyranny  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroml  (as  it  is  now  cdlfti 
for  it  has  absorbed  the  Central  Pacific  line)  remaiacd  sevrrr. 
In  .luly  1894,  when  tiie  dispute  between  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany and  their  employees  in  Illinois  gave  rise  to  a  railway  Rtrilp 
over  large  parts  of  the  West,  the  mobs  which  attacked  th* 
depots  and  ^\Tecke<:l  the  trains  in  C*alifornia  seem  to  havo 
been  regarded  by  the  mass  of  the  people  with  a  s>TapAtliy 
which  can  be  attributetl  to  nothing  but  the  general  hostility 
felt  to  the  railroad  company  which  had  so  long  lain  like  an 
incubus  on  the  Stat«. 

Some  of  the  legislation  framed  under  the  Constitution  of  18' 
was  soon  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
valid,  as  opposed  to  that  instrument  itself  or  to  the  Fed 
Constitution.  So  far  as  the  condition  of  the  people  at  largo 
affected,  it  is  not  so  much  to  t]ie  Constitution  as  to  the  gnnenl 
advance  in  prosperity  that  they  owe  what  they  have  gained. 
However,  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  legislature  (as  regards 
special  legislation)  and  on  lo('al  authorities  (as  regards  bor- 
ro\\Tng  and  the  undertaking  of  costly  pubHc  works)  have  proved 
beneficial.  Congress  passed  statutes  stopping  Chinese  immi 
gration,  and  the  subsequent  influx  of  Japanese  lal>ourers 
reduced  in  1908  to  small  dimensions.  The  net  result  of 
whole  agitation  was  to  give  the  monied  classes  in  C/alifornfia 
a  fright ;  to  vmi  for  the  State  a  bad  name  througliout  Ameri 
and,  by  checking  for  a  time  the  iiiflux  of  capital,  to  retard 
growih  just  when  prosperity  was  revivuig  over  tiie  rest  of 
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(untry ;  to  worry,  without  seriously  crippling,  the  great  eor- 
»ratioii3,  and  to  leave  the  working  classe;?  aiid  fanners  where 
they  were.  No  great  harm  was  done,  and  the  Constitution, 
pruned  and  trimmed  by  tlie  courts,  and  frequently  amended, 
usually  in  a  *  radical '  sense,  ultimately  came  to  work  tolerably. 

rice  "those  days,  other  States  have  enacted  Constitutions  no 
s  rash  and  no  less  drastic  in  some  of  their  provisions. 


IV.  Ohssrvations  or*  tbb  Movsmbnt 
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I  would  leave  the  reader  to  draw  a  moral  for  himself,  were 
he  not  hkely  to  err,  as  I  di*l  myst^If,  fill  rf)rrected  by  my  Cali- 
fornian  friends,  by  thinking  the  whole  movement  more  serious 
than  it  really  was. 

It  rose  with  surprising  ease  nnd  swiftness.  The  conditions 
ere  no  doubt  ejcc^ptiomilly  favourable.  No  other  population  in 
America  furnished  so  good  a  fiehl  for  demagogj'.  But  the  dema- 
gogue himself  was  not  fomiidaltle.  He  did  not  make  the  move- 
ment, but  merely  rode  for  a  moment  on  the  crest  of  the  wave. 
Europeans  may  say  that  a  stronger  man,  a  man  with  Icnowl- 
edge,  education,  and  a  fierce  tenacity  of  fibre,  might  have 
built  up  a  more  permanent  power,  and  used  if  with  mure  fits 
structive  effect.  But  Califoniians  say  that  a  strung  man 
would  not  have  been  suffered  to  do  what  Keainey  did  ^\'ith 
impunity.  Kearney  throve —  so  they  allege  ^  beouuse  the 
solid  clasaca  despised  him,  and  felt  that  the  best  thing  was  to 
let  him  talk  hitnself  out  and  reveal  liis  own  hoUov^Tieas. 

The  movement  fell  as  quickly  as  it  rose.  This  was  partly 
due,  as  has  just  been  said,  to  the  incompetence  of  the  leader, 
who  had  really  nothing  to  proiwse  and  did  not  know  how  to 
use  the  force  that  seemed  to  liave  come  to  his  hands.  Some- 
thing, however,  must  be  set  down  to  the  crecHt  c»f  the  ^Vmerican 
party  system.  The  existing  parties  are  so  strong,  and  are 
spread  over  so  wide  an  area,  that  it  is  verj'  difficult  to  create 
a  new  party.  Resting  on  a  complex  local  organization,  and 
supported  by  the  central  organization  for  the  purposes  of  Fed- 
eral politics,  they  can  survive  a  temporary  echpse  in  a  particu- 
lar State,  while  a  new  party  cannot  count  itself  permanent 
till  it  has  established  some  such  organization,  central  as  well 
as  local.  This  may  op<»rate  ba<lly  in  keeping  old  parties  alive, 
when  they  deserve  to  die.     But  it  operates  well  in  cKeckk^ 
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the  growth  or  abridging  the  life  of  mischievous  local  fadron 
That  fund  of  good  sense,  niorf/ovcr,  which  lic-s  at  the  bodon 
of  nearly  every  native  Americmi  mind,  soon  produces  a  mblisB 
against  extreme  measures.  AVhen  the  native  voters,  npodaQv 
those  who  ownetl  even  ii  little  property,  had  h^Iieved  \hfs 
minds  by  voting  for  the  new  Constitution,  they  felt  they  hd 
gone  far  enough  in  the  chrertion  of  change,  and  at  the  eJectitio 
of  a  legislature  voted  for  moderate  men.  Support  fnta  ibi 
class  having  heeii  ^vithcb'awn,  the  Sand  Lot  rabble  ceased  to  U 
dangerous  ;  and  although  threats  of  violence  wert»  uliundftBt 
and  sometimes  bloodthirsty,  there  was  little  sedition  or  duordff. 

Every  stump  orator  in  the  West  says  a  great  deal  m(»re  tins 
he  means,  and  is  promptly  discounted  by  his  hcarere.  Tht 
populace  of  San  Francisco  has  now  and  again  inenai*od  tbr 
Chinese  quarter  and  the  docks  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steainiihip 
Company,  which  brought  the  Chinese  over,  till  Congrm 
checked  them.  Once  the  Chinese  armed  in  deft^nee  of  C 
town,  and  twicn;  during  the«e  agitations  a  committee  of  pul 
safety  was  forraeii  to  protect  the  banks  and  keep  order  in 
streets.  But  many  peo|>ie  doubt  whether  order  was  r»?ally  en- 
dangered. The  few  attacks  mai^ie  on  Clunese  stori'-s  werr  done 
by  small  Ijani^is  of  lioodlums,  who  disappeared  at  the  flight  of 
the  police.  The  poUce  and  militia  seem  to  liave  tx^iiavH  n^il 
all  through.  Moreover,  any  serious  riot  would  in  San  Fnui* 
Cisco  be  quelled  speiniily  ami  severely  by  the  n\spcctHf>le  r 
who  would  supersede  the  municipal  authority  if  it  seeme*!  to  I 
or  to  be  secretly  leagued  with,  the  authors  of  sedition.  E' 
the  meetings  of  the  various  pohtical  parti(»s  were 
ever  disturlx^d  or  "bull-dozed"  by  their  opponente.  When 
Kearneyites  once  or  twice  molested  Democratic  nuH-tinfc^ 
were  so  promptly  repeUe«l  that  they  desisted  for  the  fuliur. 

There  was  very  little  of  conscious  or  constructive 
nism  or  socialism  in  Hie  movement.     Keaniey  told  tlir  morl 
men  tliat  the  rich  had  thriven  at  tlieir  (■x[)ense.  and  talked 
hanging  thieves  in  office,  and  burning  the  houses  of  capita 
But  neither  he  nor  any  other  demagogue  tissailed  the  inMitnl 
of  pro|)erty.     The  farmers,  whose  vote  carried  the  new  C 
tution,  »)wned  their  farms,  and  wf»uld  have  n»<H)ilpfl  from 
tions  of  agriiriau  socialism.     And  in  fact  th«'  new  (^onsti 
although  it*  contain-s  provisions  hostil*^  to  capital,  **is  anyt 
but  agraritui  or  communistic,  for  it  entrencbea  vesteii 
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pecially  in  land,  more  thoroughly  than  before.  ...  It  i.s 
ything  but  a  working  man's  C'on^titution ;  it  levies  a  jmll 
without  exemption ;  (iisfraiu^hises  a  considerable  portion 
the  floating  lalxtur  vote ;  prevents  the  opening  of  puliUc 
rks  in  emergencies, , and  in  various  ways  wliich  working  men, 
even  in  their  present  stage  of  enligliteimient,  may  easily  8ee. 
sacrifices  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes,  as  well  as  the 
capitalists,  to  what  the  landownerH  regard  as  their  interests.*'  ' 
A  solitary  Parisian  communist  who  was  elected  to  the  convention 
"exercised  no  influence,  and  was  expelled  from  the  party  for 
refusing  to  supiK)rt  the  new  ConstiiuUon,"  There  were  some 
rich  men,  ami  lawyers  connecteti  with  the  great  corporations, 
among  the  candidates  and  sui)port.ers  of  the  Sand  Lot  party. 
Others  of  the  same  class  who  tried' se<Telly  to  use  it  had  jmibably 
their  selfish  ends  to  serve.  l>ut  would  have  betm  less  willing  to 
increase  it,s  strengtli  had  they  reganted  it  as  an  attack  on  property 
in  generah  Theoretical  communism  ha^  not  yet  much  hold 
upon  native  Americans,  while  its  practical  application  does  not 
commend  itself  to  farmers  wlio  own  their  (and  and  workmen  who 
own  their  houae^.  The  Ix-lief  wiiicL  prevailed  in  the  Eitstern 
States  that  the  movement  had  a  communistic  character  was 
therefore  a  mistaken  one. 

More  mischief  w;ould  have  been  done  but  for  the  existence 
of  the  Federal  C*onKtitution.  It  imposed  a  certaiik  check  on 
the  Convention*  who  felt  tlie  al>surdity  of  trying  to  IrgL'^late 
right  in  the  t(reth  of  an  overruling  iiu^trument.  It  has  been  the 
mcBiLS  of  ui»s<?ttingsome  of  the  (^lausi\s  of  the  Constitution  of  1879, 
and  some  of  the  statutes  pa^^seit  by  the  legislature  under  them, 
and  has  discouraged  attempts  to  pass  others. 

On  the  whole,  not  much  evil  wa.s  wrought,  at  least  not  much 
compared  with  what  was  feaie*!  in  the  State  itself,  and  lu'lieved 
in  the  East  to  have  resultctl.  The  better  sort  of  Cahformans 
two  years  after  were  no  longer  alarmed,  hut  seemed  half  ashamed 
and  half  amased  when  they  recollected  the  scenes  I  have  de- 
I,  .scrilH'd.  They  felt  stunewliat  a.s  a  man  feels  when  he  awakes 
unrefreshed  after  a  night  4)f  barl  dreams.  He  fears  at  first 
^^that  his  parched  tongue  anil  throbbing  head  may  mean  that  he 
^fnas  caught  a  fever.  But  when  he  has  breakfasted  and  is  again 
^^Inimersed  in  work,  these  sensations  and  apprehensions  disappear 
together.     After  all.  said  the  lawyers  and  bankers  of  San  Fran- 

•  Mr.  II.  George,  in  PopiUar  Sciftu»  Monthly  for  Xugust,  \%BK>. 
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CISCO,  we  are  going  on  as  before,  property  will  take  care  of  ilseU 
in  this  country,  things  are  not  really  worse  so  far  as  our  buainafl* 
is  concerned. 

Neither  are  things  better.     It  is  natural  to  suppose  that    » 
shock,  however  short,  must  make  a  difference  to  a  communiiy. 
and  affect  its  future  fortunes.      If  this  shock  has  so  affocted 
California,  the  results  are  not  yet  apparent.     Though  the  new    ' 
Constitution  did  not  alter  the  economic  condition  of  the  workma^H 
and  farmers,  it  might  have  l>een  thought  that  the  crisis,  whlt;^H 
suddenly  atartleti  this  l)usy  and  (in  San  Francisco)  luxurious 
society,  would  rouse  good  citizens  to  a  more  active  interest  id 
politics,  make  them  sec  the  necessity  of  getting  honester  men  into 
the  offices  and  the  legislature,  and,  indee<i,  of  purifying  public 
life  altogether.     But  these  coasequences  do  not  seem  to  hav^ 
followed.     In  the  stress  and  hurry  of  Californian  life,  impre&aio 
pass  swiftly  away.     Good  citizens  are  disposed  to  stand  osido 
and  among  the  richer  many  look  forward  to  a  time  when,  hanng 
made  their  fortunes,  they  will  go  East  to  spend  them.    Sa^ 
Francisco  in  particular  continued  to  be  <leplorably  misgoverned, 
and  has  passed  from  the  tyranny  of  one  Ring  to  that  of  another, 
with  no  change  save  in  the  persons  of  those  who  prey  upon  her, 
and  in  Llio  fact  that  there  is  now  a  well  or^nized  Labour 
party  which  in   1909  carried  its  candidate  for  Mayor.    The 
earthquake  of  19015  was  incidentally  the  means  of   unveiling 
corruptions  which  led  to  a  temporary  purification  of  city  poli- 
tics ;  but  there  was  presently  a  relapse.     It  may  be  that  srt- 
other  social  and  political  shock  is  in  store  for  the  Golden  Stat*^. 
a  shock  which,  now  that  socialistic  doctrines  have  made  more 
progress,  might  l)e  more  violent  than  that  of  1879,  yet  still  nithJo 
legal  limit.s,  for  there  seems  no  danger,  in  spite  of  sucb  outbreaks 
as  marked  the  grt*at  railway  strikes  of  1894,  of  mere  mob  l»-^^' 
and  anarchy.     The  forcfss  at  the  disposal  of  order  are  always 'he 
stronger.     It  may  on  the  other  hand  be  that  as  society  pettier 
down  from  the  feverish  instability  of  these  early  days,  as  the 
mass  of  the  people  acquire  a  more  enlightened  view  of  tb^' 
true  interests,  as  those  moral  influences  which  count  for  so  rou 
in  America  Jissort  their  dimiinion  more  widely,  the  present  f^* 
will  slowly  pass  away.     The  president  of  the  Vigilance  C-omrnittc^ 
of  1856  told  nie  that  all  he  ha<l  seen  happen  in  San  Frnnrisc^ 
since  the  dnys  when  it  was  a  tiny  Spanish  mission,  matle  him  co 
fident  that  everything  would  come  out  straight.     Probably  h^ 
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Epilogue  to  this  and  the  Two  Last  Preceding 

Chapters 


right.  American  experience  shows  that  the  optimists  generally 
are.  But  us  reapccta  the  municipal  governmont  of  this  great  city 
his  prophecy  was  in  1910  still  awaiting  fulfiUnent. 

J^ho  illustrations  given  in  these  three  chapters  of  perversions 
of  popular  government  carry  their  moral  with  them,  and  only 
a  few  parting  comments  are  neetied. 

Neither  of  the  two  great  political  parties  haa  ha<l  in  respect  of 
the  events  narratetl  a  better  recor<l  than  its  rival.  If  the 
Tammany  Ring  sheiLs  little  lustro  u[K)u  the  Di^mocrats  of  New 
York,  the  Gaa  Ring  of  Phiiudelpliia  is  no  more  creditable  to  the 
Republicans  of  Pennsylvania. 

Both  in  New  York  and  in  Philadelphia  there  was  nothing 
truly  political  in  the  character  and  career  of  the  Rings.  Tam- 
many hafi  l>een  for  thirty  years  a  selfish  combination  of  men 
who  had  purely  pcrsfmal  ends  to  serve  ;  and  Tweed  in  par- 
ticular was  a  mere  vulgar  robber.  So  the  Gas  Ring  strove 
and  throve,  and  its  successors  have  striven  and  thriven,  solely 
to  secure  patronage  and  gain  to  their  respective  mombors.  True 
indeed  it  is  that  neither  in  New  York  nor  in  Philadelphia  could 
the  Rings  have  won  their  way  to  power  without  the  connivance 
of  cliiefs  among  the  national  parties,  who  needed  the  help  of 
the  vote  the  Rings  controlled  ;  true  also  that  that  vote  would 
never  have  become  so  large  had  not  many  citizens  looked  on  the 
Rings  as  the  "regular"  organizations,  and  heirs  of  the  local 
party  traditions.  But  neither  Ring  had  ever  any  distinctive 
principles  or  proposals  :  neither  ever  appealed  to  the  i>eople 
on  behalf  of  a  doctrine  or  a  scheme  calculated  to  benefit  the 
masses.  Lucre,  with  office  as  a  meaas  to  lucre,  was  their  only 
aim,  the  party  for  the  sake  of  the  party  their  only  watchword. 

What,  then,  are  the  salient  features  of  these  two  cases,  and 
what  the  le^ssons  they  enforre  ?  They  are  these.  The  power 
of  an  organization  in  a  niultitu*lo;  the  facility  with  which  the 
administrative  machinery  of  government  may  he  made  the 
instrument  of  private  gain  ;  the  di^aposition  of  the  average  re- 
spectable citizen  to  submit  to  bad  government  rather  than 
take  the  trouble  of  overthrowing  it.  These  are  not  wholly  new 
^nomena,  but  they  are  hardly  such  an  would  have  \>eeiiVoo^tft\ 
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for  in  tlie  United  States ;  and  not  one  of  them  was  feaivil  wi^ 
Tocqueville  wrote. 

Very  different,  and  far  less  discreditable  to  those  cotn 
was  the  ease  of  California.  The  tnovenient  whicli  gave  l^ir' 
the  new  Cuiii^titution  was  a  legitimate  political  movement  It 
was  crude  in  iti>  ainuf,  and  tainted  with  demagog;isni  in  \u 
methods.  But  it  was  evoked  by  real  evils  ;  and  it  sought,  buv' 
ever  i^iiorautly,  the  pubhc  good.  Kearney  ba<l  no  mrM 
p('i's(nuLi  rods  to  servo,  and  gained  for  Itimsclf  not^iingrocire 
Bolid  than  notoriety.  His  agitation  was  essentially  the  tant 
as  tiiat  which  lias  appeared  in  the  Western  Stato^  under  Urf 
forms  of  Grarjgerism,  the  Fanners'  Alliance,  and  Populuis* 
an  effort  to  aj)[i]y  i>f)litieal  remedieH  to  evils,  real  or  MipfMiw-l 
which  are  mainly  economic  rather  than  puHtical,  and  oiA\  i 
part  of  wliich  legislation  can  remove.  Similar  movTroenb 
must  from  time  to  time  \k*  expected  ;  all  that  caji  l)c  hoped  b 
to  keep  them  within  constitutional  Hues,  and  prex^ent  tboD 
from  ilamaging  the  cretht  and  retarding  tlie  prosperity  M  thf 
Stat^^s  they  afTect.  Nothing  is  more  natund  than  that  tbar 
who  suffer  from  hard  times  anil  see  that  a  few  men  grow  riiA 
while  the  vast  majority  remain  poor  should  confound  the  nu^ 
chiefs  which  arise  from  >^tate  or  rity  maladministratioa  v4 
from  the  undue  power  which  the  laws  have  permitted  corpo- 
rations to  a<;quire  \vith  other  hardships  due  U)  the  constitution  f^ 
human  nature  and  the  conditions  of  the  world  we  Hve  it 
should,  jMissessing  the  whole  power  of  the  Stat4%  strike  out  \^ 
at  all  thrw  at  once.  In  a  country  so  little  rt^traineti  by  an- 1  i! 
traditions  or  deference  to  the  educated  class  as  is  Wo  trni  Aiii' rp  ^ 
a  countrj'  where  the  aptitude  far  ptjlitics  is  so  nuirh  m.i'iva;" 
of  economic  wisdom,  it  is  less  surprising  that  these  storms  ^iIm'H,  ; 
sometimes  darken  the  sky  than  tliat  they  should  uproot  00  liUk 
in  their  course. 


CHAPTER  XCI 

THE   HOME   OF  THE   NATION 

*Ber£:  are  three  points  wherein  the  territories  which  consti- 
5  the  United  States  present  phenomena  new  in  the  annals 
the  world.  They  contain  a  huge  people  whose  blood  is 
fitting  mixed  in  an  unprecedented  degree  by  the  concurrent 
ligration  of  numerous  European  races.  We  find  in  them, 
des  the  predominant  white  nation,  ten  milHons  of  men 
nging  to  a  dark  race,  thousands  of  years  behind  in  its  intel- 
lal  development,  but  legally  equal  in  political  and  civil 
ts.  And  thirdly,  they  furnish  an  iastance  to  which  no  paral- 
an  be  found  of  a  vast  area,  including  regions  very  dissimilar 
beir  natural  features,  occupied  by  a  population  nearly  the 
le  of  which  speaks  the  same  tongue,  and  all  of  which  lives 
^r  the  same  institutions.  Of  these  phenomena  the  first 
already  more  than  once  referred  to,  are  dealt  with  in 
'  chapters.  The  third  suggests  to  us  thoughts  and  ques- 
J  which  cannot  pass  unnoticed.  No  one  can  travel  in  the 
ed  States  without  asking  himself  whether  this  immense 
fcory  will  remain  united  or  be  split  up  into  a  number  of 
pendent  communities ;  Avhcther,  even  if  it  remain  united, 
nse  types  of  life  and  character  will  spring  up  within  it ; 
'her  and  how  far  climatic  and  industrial  conditions  will 
"t  those  types,  carrying  them  farther  from  the  prototypes 
iirope.  These  questions,  as  well  as  other  questions  regard- 
ike  future  local  distribution  of  wealth  and  population,  open 
3  of  inquiry  and  speculation  too  wide  to  be  here  explored, 
some  pages  may  well  be  given  to  a  rapid  survey  of  the  geo- 
liical  conditions  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  influence 
e  conditions  have  exerted  and  may,  so  far  as  can  be  fore- 
,  continue  to  exert  on  tlic  growth  of  the  nation,  its  pqliti- 
■nd  economical  dcvelopmont.  Beginning  wnth  a  few  observa- 
3  first  on  the  orography  of  the  country  and  then  upon  its 
horology,  we  may  consider  how  mountain  ranges  and  cli- 
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mate  have  hitherto  affecteU  the  movement  of  coloiiizattoii  »B*i     1 
the  main  stream  of  [wlitical  history.     The  chief  natural  source*     i 
of  wealth   may  next  be  meutiouod,   and  their  possible  ffre^'l-     ' 
indicated  upon  the  development  of  poi>uIation  in  particuUw 
areas,  as  well  as  upon  the  preservation  of  the  permanent  unity  ol 
tlie  Republic. 

One  preliminary  remark  must  not  be  omitted.     The  relatioB 
of  geographical  conditions  to  national  gro\Hh  changes,  and  vnt^h 
the  upward  progress  of  humanity  the  ways  in  which  Natar« 
moulds  the  fortunes  of  man  are  always  varying.     Manmo^^t 
in  every  stage  Ite  for  many  purposes  de|)eudeut  upon  the  ci  r*- 
cumstances  of  his  physical   environment.     Yet  the  charavt^-r 
of  that  dependence  changea  with  his  advance  in  civihzatiai^- 
At  first  he  is  helpless,   and,   therefore,   pa^ve.     With  wh^t- 
Nature  gives  in  the  way  of  foot!,  clothing,  and  lodging  he  luu^s^ 
be  content.     She  is  strong,  he  is  weak  :  so  she  dictates  hia  wbol*^ 
mode   of   hfe.     Presently,    always   by   slow   degrees,  but  mo^s^ 
quickly  in  those  countiiea  where  she  neither  gives  lavishly  nor 
yet  presses  on  him  with  a  discouraging  severity,  he  begins  "tx> 
learn  how  to  make  her  obey  him,  drawing  from  her  stores  materiivTs 
whicli  liis  skill  handles  in  such  wisi*  as  to  make  him  mort'  an<J. 
more  independent  of  her.     He   defies  the  rigours  of  cliuwU-*   » 
he  overcomes  the  obstacles  winch  moimtains,  rivt^rs,  and  forests* 
place  in  the  way  of  eommuiiicalioris ;  he  (Uscovers  the  secret.^ 
of  the  physical  forces  and  makes  them  liis  s*Tvants  in  the  work  oX 
production.     But  the  very  inuUiplication  of  the  means  at  l'>**' 
disposal  for  profiting  by  what  Nature  supplies  brings  him  iu^^ 
ever  closer  and  more  complex  relations  with  her.     The  vari«^^^' 
of  her  resources,  <lifTering  in  different  regions,  prescribes  the  ki'**^ 
of  industry  for  which  each  spot  is  fitted  ;  ami  the  eomjjctiti*^" 
of   nations,    growing   alwaj^T^    keener,   forceps  each  to  maiat^*^^ 
itself  in  the  struggle  by  using  to  the  utmost  ever>'  facility  'f^ 
production  or  for  the  transportation  of  jiroducts.     Thus  cer*-^^. 
physical  conditions,  whether  of  vsoil  or  of  climate,  of  accossibi^^^* 
or  inacccsnibility.  or  perhaps  of  such  availalile  natural  forces'  *"] 
water-power,  conditions  of  supreme  importance  in  the   earh'* 
stagf^  of  man's  progress,  are  now  of  less  relative  moment,  w'h"^ 
others,  formerly  of  small  account,  have  received  their  full  signin- 
cance  by  our  swiftly  advancing  knowlctlge  of  the  secrets  of  Nat'*'* 
and  mastery  of  her  forces.     It  is  this  which  makes  the  exanui^*" 
tion  of  the  influence  of  physical  en\aronrncnt  on  the  progress  m 


TiatioTW  so  intricate  a  matter;  for  while  the  environment  remains, 
as  a  whole,  eonstant.  its  several  parts  vary  in  their  importance 
from  one  age  to  another.'  A  certain  severity  of  climate,  for  in- 
stance, which  retarded  the  progress  of  savage  man,  has  been 
found  helpful  to  semi-civilized  man,  in  stimulating  him  to  exer- 
tion, and  in  maintaining  a  racial  vigour  greater  than  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  hijtter  regi(»ns  where  civilization  first  arose. 
And  thus  in  considering  how  man's  lot  and  fate  in  the  Western 
Continent  have  been  affected  hy  the  circumstances  of  that  con- 
tinent, wo  must  have  regard  not  only  to  ^vhat  he  fouml  on  his 
arrival  there,  but  to  the  resources  which  have  been  subsequently 
disclosed.  Nor  can  this  latter  lieatl  be  exhausted,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  wliat  still  latent  forces  or  capacities 
may  be  revealed  in  the  onward  march  of  science,  and  how  such 
a  revelation  may  affect  the  value  of  the  resources  now  known  to 
exist  or  hereafter  to  be  explored. 

It  is  only  on  a  very  few  salient  points  of  this  large  and  com- 
plex subject  that  I  shall  touch  in  sketching  the  outlines  of  North 
American  geography  anr]  noting  some  of  the  effects  on  the  growth 
of  the  nation  attril>utal>]e  to  thoin. 

The  territory  of  the  Uniteil  States  extends  nearly  3000  miles 
east  and  west  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  raoiith  of  the  Colum- 
bia River,  and  1400  miles  north  and  south  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Wot>d>!  Xo  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  at  Galveston.  Compared  with 
Europe,  the  physical  structure  of  this  area  of  3,025,000  square 
miles-  (excluding  Alaska)  is  not  only  larger  in  scale,  but  far 
simpler.  Inst^^ad  of  the  numerous  peninsulas  and  islands  of 
Europe,  with  the  bold  and  lofty  chains  dividing  its  peoples  from 
one  another,  we  find  no  isles  (except  Long  Island)  of  an>'  size 
on  the  two  cojtsts  of  the  United  States,  only  one  large  peninsula 
(that  of  Florida),  and  only  two  mountain  systems.     Not  only 

^B'  *  KavicaHe  riven,  for  instanrw.  were  at  one  time  the  main  channels  of  com- 
^feercc,  BO  thnt  towos  were  founJfxi  and  prospered  in  respect  of  the  ndvantaKC-Ji 
ihry  ftixvv.  THb  extrusion  of  mitwnyH  dtminiwhed  their  importanr'C,  and  many 
Sreat  citit-s  now  owt'  their  growth  to  their  ha\-uig  Iwcome  oontrea  where  trunk 
liii«s  meet.  Thr  diseovery  of  mcaua  of  cheaply  trnnamitting  elect  rir  power 
haa  given  tn  flowing  water  a  new  enmmercial  value,  which  howe^'or  ia  greatest 
where  the  etreame  aro  too  rapid  for  navtKatinn. 

'The  area  of  China,  the  country  with  which  the  UnH«i  States  ia  moBt  fit 
to  be  companM.  ainre  India  and  the  Uiiasian  Empire  arc  inhabited  by  many  di- 
vcme  rBw«.  s|K'akiitK  wholly  diverse  lonffues.  ia  eatiniated  at  1,3.'11.000  square 
miles ;  and  the  popiiInUnn.  the  estimati-:*  of  which  range  from  280,000.000  to 
360,000.000,  may  poaaibly  be,  in  a.d  .'000,  equalled  by  that  of  the  United  SUtea. 
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the  lakes  and  rivers,  but  the  plains  also,  and  the  mountim 
ranges,  areof  enormous  dimensions.  The  coitst  prrst^ntsastnoot^ 
outline.  No  groat  inlets*,  such  as  the  Medil^rrancan  and  Ih* 
Baltic,  pierce  the  lanrl  and  rut  off  one  (Jistrict  from  another,  fur- 
nishing natural  boundarit^s  Ix-hind  whioh  diutinct  nations  nay 
grow  up. 

This  vast  area  may  be  dixided  into  four  regiort-* 
level  country,  two,  speaking  roughly,  of  mountain.     1 
from  the  Atlantic,  we  find  a  strip  which  on  the  eojist  is  iv 
level,  and  then  rises  gradually  westwards  into  an  undul; 
country.     It  varies  in  l>readth  from  thirty  or  forty  miles  i 
north  to  two  hundn-fi  and  fifty  in  the  south,  and  has  Ui-n  <  ..1- 
by  geographers  the  Atlantic  Plain  and  Slope.     Behiml  iiit>  Mr.: 
comes  a  range,  or  rather  a  mass  of  generally  panillcJ  raoitrf. 
of  mountains.     These  are  the  .Alleghanies,  or  so-<alled  **Api)a-, 
lachian  system,"  in  breatlth  from  om*  hundred  to  two  hum! 
miles,  and  with  an  av(*ragc  elevation  of  from  two  to  four  tl 
sand  feet,  some  few  sunmiita  reaching  si.\  thoiL**and.     Btyyt 
them,  still  further  to  the  west,  lies  the  vast  basin  of  the  X 
sippi  and  its  tributaries,  1100  niiles  wide  and  1200  inili-s  |i 
Its  central  part  is  an  almost  unbroken  plain  for  hundnxlsof  mi 
on  each  side  the  river,  but  this  plain  rise-s  slowly  westwani  i 
rolling  undulations  into  a  sort  of  plateau,  which,  at  the  fool  of  llifr 
Rocky  Mountains,  has  attained  the  height  of  5000  feet  above  the 
sea.     The  fourth  region  consists  of  the  thou.sand  miUrs  that  lir 
l>etween  the   Mississippi    basin    and    the  Pacific      It   inrlu<i*« 
three  not  entirely  disconnected  mountain  ranges,  the  Rocki 
the  Sierra  Neva<la  (continued  northwards  in  the  Cascade  Itaogr 
ami  the  much  lower  Coast  Range  (or  ratlier  series  of  rougi 
parallel  ranges),  which  runs  along  the  shore  of  the  ocean.    Thi 
region  is  generally  movmtainous,  though  within  it  there 
some  extensive  plateaux  and  some  wide  vallex's.     Most  of  il 
h  from  4000  to  8000  feet  above  the  s»»a,  with  many  suttt-'*-  -  \- 
ceefling  14,000,  though  none  reaches  15,000.     A  ecm 
part  of  it,  including  the  ih^sert  of  Nevada,  does  not  drain  lu 
the  ocean,  but  sees  itv«  fe<*ble  st  reams  received  by  lakes  orsw 
lowed  up  in  the  ground. 

Before  we  consitler  how  these  natural  divisions  have  inf! 
enced,  and  miLst   continue  to  influence.  American   historj-, 
Ls  well  to  observe  how  materially  they  have  affeete*!  the  clinui 
of  the  continent,  which  is  itself  a  factor  of  prime  hi&toric 
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^fcortance.     Two  points  deserve  sp(H*ial  notice.     One  is  the  great 

^Kxtent  of  temperak'  area   wliieh   the  continent   present-s.     As 

^l^orth  Amerira  is  eruHHcd  by   no  nKiuutuiu  chains  running  east 

anrl  west,  eorn'sponfiinj;  k>  the  Alps  ami  Pyrenees  in  luinipe. 

^^r  to  the  Caucasus,  Himalaya  and  Altai  in  Asia,  the  vxAd  winds 

^■bt'  the  north  sweep  down  uneherke*!  over  the  vast  Mississippi 

^^plain,  and  give  its  eentral  and  southern  part,s^  down  to  tlie  (Juff 

of  Mexico,  winti'rs  cooler  fliaii  the  hitittide  seems  to  i)romise, 

or  than  one  finds  in  the  same  liititmles  in  Europe.     Nor  ouglif  the 

influence  of  the  neighhouring  seas  to  pass  unregarded.     Europe 

has,  south  of  the  narrow  Mediterranean,  a  vast  reservoir  of  heat 

in  the  Sahara  :  North  America  has  the  wide  streldi  t>f  the  flulf 

of  Mexico  and  the  Ciiribl»ean  Sea^  with  no  region  both  hot  ami 

arid  beyotul.     Thus  Tennesstv  and  Arkansas,  in  the  iMlitiide  of 

Andahisia  and  Damascus  have  a  winter  like  that  of  Edinlmrgh 

twenty  degrees  further  to  the  north  ;  and  while  the  summer  of 

Minnesota,  in  latitude  4o^.  is  as  hot  as  that  of  Bordeaux  or  Venice 

in  the  same  latitude,  the  winter  is  far  more  severe.     Only  the 

^Hbw  lands  along  the  .\tlantic  coast  as  far  north  as  Cape  Hatt^^raa 

^^have  a  high  winter  as  well  as  summer  temperature,  for  they  are 

warmed  by  the  hot  water  of  the  ( iulf  St  ream,  just  as  the  extreme 

north-eastern  coast  is  chilled  by  the  P<ilar  current  which  washes 

it.     The  liill^^  country  behind  tlicne  southern  Athmtie  lowlands  — 

the  western  parts  of  the  two  Carolinas,  nortliern  Georgia  and 

Alabama  —  belongs  to  the   Appalachian  system,   and   i.s   high 

enough  to  have  cool  and  in  parts  even  severe  winters. 

The  other  point  relates  to  the  amount  of  moisture.  The  first 
two  of  our  four  region-^  enjoy  an  ample  rainfall.  So  do  the  eastern 
id  the  central  parts  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  When,  however, 
we  reach  the  centre  of  the  continent,  some  four  hundred  ntiles 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  air  grows  dry,  and  the  scanty  sha^^er3 
are  barely  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  jigriculture.  It  is  only  by 
the  help  of  irrigation  that  crops  can  be  raised  all  along  the  cast 
foi>t  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  fourth 
region,  until  we  ero.ss  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  come  within  two 
hundretl  miles  of  the  Pacific.     In   much  of  this  Rocky  Mountain 

t region,  therefore,  stock  naring,  or  ''ranching,"  as  it  is  called, 
takes  the  place  of  tillage,  though  the  recently  invented 
pethods  of  "dry  farming"  have  enlargetl  the  cultivable  area. 
In  some  districts  there  is  not  en<'>ugh  moisture  even  to  sujj- 
»rt  grass.     Between  the  Rocky    Mouutalus  and  tVie  "^v^xx^ 
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Nevada  there  lie  vast  deserts,  the  largest  that  which  stretci* 
westward  from. the  Great  Salt  Lake,'  a  desert  of  clay  and  r.  i - 
rather  than  of  sand,  bearing  only  alkaline  plants  with  low.  pnrn; 
shrubs,  and,  apparently,  destined  to  remain,  save  in  s(inu*  i« 
spots   where   brooks   descenfl   from    the   mountains,'  etcmaDj 
sterile  and  solitary.     liofty  as  these  environing  mountain.^  wt. 
they  bear  scarce  any  perpetual  snow,  and  no  glaciers  at  all  si>mh 
of  the  fortieth  parallel  of  north  latitude.*    The  great  pctXt 
of  Colorado  lie  little  furt.her  south  than  the  Pennine  Alps.wliicb 
they  almost  equal  in  heiRht,  but  it  is  only  in  nooks  and  bollovi 
turned  away  froju  the  sun  that  snow  lasts  through  the  sumiDer, 
so  scanty  is  the  winter  snow-fall  and  so  rapidly  does  evaporatiot 
proceed  in  the  dry  air.     That  same  general  north  and  south  <lirrp« 
tion  of  the  American  mountain  ranges,  which  gives  cool  winiea 
to  the  Southern  Staters,  cuts  off  the  west-i>ome  rain-eloutis  fmm 
the  Pacific,  and  condemns  one-half  or  more  of  our  fourtli  rv^i-jfi 
to  aridity.     On  the  other  hand,  North-western  CalifomiA.  niib 
the  western  part«  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  washed  by  thf 
Japan  current,  enjoy  iwth  a  moderate  and  a  humid  —  in  eorw 
places  very  humid  —  climate,  which,  along  the  Pacific  coast 
north  of  latitude  43°,  resembles  that  of  8outh-west€m  EnglAn*!^ 

RestTving  for  the  moment  a  consideration  of  the  weaJth-firu- 
ducing  capacities  of  the  regions  at  whose  physical  stni'      -        ' 
climate  we  have  glanced,  let  us  note  how  that  structur-     ' 
mate  have  affected  the  fortunes  of  the  people. 

Whoever  examines  the  general  lines  of  a  nation's  growth 
observe  that  its  development  has  been  guided  and  governetl 
three  main  factors.    The  first  is  the  pre-existing  character 
habits  of  the  Race  out  of  wJiich  the  Nation  grows.     The 
is  the  physical  aspect  of  the  land  the  Nation  is  placed  in,  and 
third  emijraces  the  international  concomitants  of  Ms  formalu 
—  that  is  to  say,  the  pressure  of  other  nations  upon  it,  andi 
external  politi<'al  circumstances  which  have  co!itrolle<l  its 
ment,  checking  it  in  one  direction  or  making  it  spread  in 


^  Similar  hut  smaller  dMprt«  occur  iu  Idnbo  And  SouUi-^utcra 
Abo  in  thtt  extreme  aouth-wrat.     PuTt  of  the  desert  of  Southern  Ci 
lilu*  part  uf  the  Sahnrti  Hnd  the  valloy  of  the  Jordan  and  the  DwaA  Sw. 
tho  Icvd  of  the  ocean. 

■In  Central  C^orado.  whrn  Hiow  faUs,  it  dor«  not  melt   hvt  4i«ft|kpMlft 
nvapf^ratiun.  eo  dry  is  i\w  uir.     Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  has  tin  his  Himahtfom  J*i^ 
fuU*)  Dot«d  the  sam«  pht-nomonoD  in  Tit>ot.  _ 

*  There  is  a  small  Racier  on  Mount  Shasta. 
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The  first  of  these  factors  may,  in  the  case  of  the  American  people, 
be  assumed  a^  known,  for  their  character  ami  hahits  were 
substantially  English.'  To  the  second  I  \vill  return  presently. 
The  third  factor  has  been  in  the  United  States  so  unusually 
simple  that  one  may  (hsmiss  it  in  a  few  sentences.  In  examining 
the  origin  of  such  nations  as  the  German  or  French  or  Russian 
or  Swiss  or  Spanish,  one  must  constantly  have  regard  to  the  hostile 
or  friendly  races  or  powers  which  acted  on  them  ;  and  these  mat- 
ters are,  for  the  earlier  periods  of  European  history,  often  ob- 
scure. About  America  we  know  everything,  and  what  we  know 
may  be  concisely  stated.  The  territory  now  covered  by  the 
United  8tat«a  was,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  practically 
vacjint  when  discovered  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
for  the  aborigines,  though  their  resistance  was  obstinate'  in  places, 
and  tljough  that  resistance  did  much  to  form  the  character  of  the 
Western  pioneers,  may  be  left  out  of  account  as  a  historical 
force.  This  t<*rritory  wa^s  settled  from  three  sides,  east,  south, 
and  west,  and  by  three  European  peoples.  The  Spaniards  and 
French  occupied  points  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf.  The  Span- 
iards took  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  English  (reckoning 
among  the  English  the  cognate  Dutchmen  an<{  Swedes)  planted 
a  series  of  communities  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Of  these 
three  indcptuidcnt  colonizatioas,  that  on  the  Gulf  was  feeble, 
and  parsed  by  purchase  to  the  Anglo-Americans  in  1803  and 
1810.  That  on  the  Pacific  was  still  more  feeble,  and  also 
passed,  but  by  conquest.,  to  the  Anglo-Americans  in  1848. 
Thus  the  occupation  of  the  country  has  been  from  its  eastern 
side  alone  (save  that  California  received  her  immigrants  by 
sea  between  1847  and  1867),  and  the  march  of  the  people 
has  been  steadily  westward  and  south-westwarfl.  They  have 
spread  where  they  would.  Other  powers  have  scarcely  aflFected 
them.  Canada,  indeed,  bounds  them  on  the  north,  but  not 
till  about  1800  did  the,v  begin  to  settle  in  the  rich  wheat  lands  of 
her  North-West,  wliilo  from  18G0  onwards  there  has  been  a  con- 
lerable  immigration  from  Eastern  Canada  into  the  bordering 


'  There  wore  doubtloss  ot!ior  infiucncoa,  capccially  Dutch ;    and  the  Scoto- 

ib  flfnit'iil  fliffprrxj  H*tHn'whiit  fmni  the  ICuKliKh.     But  thcH**  an*,    iiftiT  ftll, 

itivcly  snidll,  not  ten  per  ctrnt,  i*o  to  spcuk,  of  the  whole.     Fnr  inorp  impor- 

than  the  (liverae  eiotnrrntA  of  blood  were  the  eonilttions  of  colonial,  and 

ially  of  fiTKiIwr.  life  which  rnouldt^  the  young  natiou,  repeating  lu  th« 

ti  hetwcon  1780  nnd  tS20  mnny  nf  the  phenomena  which  had  aocompanied 

first  ftcttlerocntii  of  ibe  soventocntb  century. 
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partR of  the  United  Stat<^.     Like  the  Spaniards  Id  South  Am^^^ 
ion,  like  the  British  in  Australia,  like  the  Russians  in  Sibfirl^^ 
the  AngU>-Aniericans  have  hud  a  free  fi<'ld  ;  and  we  raay  p^-==5S 
from  the  purely  politieid  or  international  faetar  in  thedevd<>;B>- 
niont  of  the  nation  to  consider  liow  its  history  has  been  affect ^=^<i 
by  those  physical  conditions  which  have  been  previously  note^-*^. 

The  Enghsh  in  America  were,  when  they  began  their  marc-  ^r%., 
one  people,  tliough  (hvided  into  a  numlxir  of  autonomous  cor^^cifc.- 
munities  ;  and.  to  a  j»eople  aheaciy  advanced  in  ciAilizali*- -«:b., 
the  country  was  one  country,  as  if  destined  by  nature  to  ret*— 3ja 
one  and  undivided  whatever  nation  might  occupy  it. 

The  first  settlements  were  in  the  region  described  above   ^smjs 
the  Atlantic  Plain  and  Slope.     No  natural  boundary,  whotlfc-^^x 
of  water  or  mountain  or  forej^t.  divided  the  various  commur"*-*- 
ties.     The   frontier  line   wiiich   }>ounded  each   colony  was 
artificial  line,  —  a  mere  historical  accident.     So  long  as  th^^ 
remained  near  the  coast,  nature  opjjosed  no  oI)stacIe  toth*:?** 
co-operation  in  war.  nor  to  their  free  soci;v!  and  commercial  int*^*"" 
course  in  peace.     When,  however,  they  ha<i  advanced  wcstwai*"-* 
as  far  as  the  Alleghaiiies,  these  mountains  barretl  their  pn^^^' 
ress,  not  so  muuh  in  the  North,  where  the  valley  of  the  Iluti*^* 
and  Mohawk  gave  an  easy  path  inland,  as  in  Pennsylvan-*^-^ 
Virgiiiia,  and  Carolina.     The  tlense,  tangled,  and  often  tho«'*^-^ 
underwood,  even  more  than  the  high  steep  ridges,  checked  *'^^_^ 
westward  movement  of  population,  prevented  the  settlers  fr** 
spreading  out  widely,   u.s  the  Spaniards  dif^pei'sed  themsel"^ 
over  Centnd  and  South   Ann'iica.   and  lielped,   by  inducin^S 
comparatively  dense  population,  to  build  up  compact  conuo*^ 
wealths  on  the  Atlantic  coast.     So,  too,  the  existence  of  ^-^^^ 
rough  and,  for  a  long  time,  almost  impassable  mountain  l>^^ 
tended  to  cut  otT  those  who  had  crossetl  it  into  the  west 
wililerness   from   their  mon*   polished   parent   stock,   to  tli*"^^ 
them  ou  their  o\m\  resourres  in  the  struggle  with  the  fierce  a-^J**.** 
rigines  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and  to  give  them  that  distinct-*  '*' . 
character  of  frontiersmen  which  was  so  marked  a  feature^       * 
American  history  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  (T^^ 
tury,  and  has  left  <I<'ep  traces  on  the  Western  men  of  to-flav^  - 

When  population  began  to  fill  the  Mississippi  basin  ^^ 
essential  physical  unity  of  the  country  became  more  sigr»-"^' 
cant.  It  suggested  to  Jefferson,  ami  it  led  Congress  toapprcF^"*v 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  Na.poloon,  for  those  who  l:*^^ 
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begun  to  occupy  th*»  vaJlfiys  of  the  Ohio  aiid  Tennessee  rivers 

felt    that  they  could  not  afford  to  be  cut  off  from  the  sea  to 

w-liicli  these  higliwiiys  of  commerce  kxl.     Once  the  Htroam  of 

Qugratioii  across,  and  around  the  aouthem  extremity  of,  llie  Alle- 

gba^nies  had  begun  to  flow  steadily,  the  settlers  spread  out  in  nil 

diroctions  over  the  vast  plain,  like  water  over  a  marbk;  floor. 

^  ^o  rnt'U  of  the  CaroUnasand  fJeorgia  filled  Alabama,  Mississippi, 

»r*<J.  Arkansas  ;  the  men  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  filled  Soulhrrn 

^^'i<J.iaiia.    Southern    Illinois,    and    Missouri  ;  the  men  of    New 

^'■-JiKland,  New  York,  and  Ohio  fillwl  Michigan,  Northern  Illinois, 

^  iscsonsin,    Iowa,   and   Mimie^sota.     From  the  source  to   the 

"^^^'-itJi  of  the  Mishissippi  there  was  nothing  to  break  them  up 

^^  lc€?cp  them  apart.     Every  Western  State,  except  wliere  it  takes 

^   '"I'V'cr  as  a  convenient  boundary,  is  bounded  by  straight  lines, 

***^*^^U3i^  every  State  is  an  artificial  crejition.     The  people  ^^e^e 

**'*<^»    and  the  wide  featun'lfs.s  plain  was  also  one.     It  h?i.s  been 

cut    into  those  huge  plots  we  call  States,  not  because  there  were 

p'^3''ft?ical   or   racial   differences  requiring  divisions,   Imt  merely 

^^*^^iise  political  rea.sons  made  a  Federal  seem  preferable  to  a 

^'^^t-iiT}'  system.     As  the  si;!e  of  the  plain  showed  that  the  nation 

'^^Vild  l>e  large,  sm  did  the  character  of  the  plain  promise  that  it 

^^^*-»]d  remain  united.     When  presently  steamers  came  to  ply 

J-**^**!  the  rivers,  each  part  of  the  vast  level  was  linked  more 

p^o^t^Iy  to  the  others  ;  and  when  the  network  of  railways  spread 

. ,    *^Xf  out  from  the  East  to  the  Mississippi,  the  Alleghanies  prac- 

*^^*-lly  disappeared.    They  were  no  longer  a  barrier  to  conuiiuni- 

~^*  »  ^n.     Towns  sprang  up  in  their  valleys  ;  and  now  the  three 

^  ^^ons,  which  have  been  de-scribed  as  naturally  distinct,  the 

I^  *^^intic  Slope,  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  Miasissippi  Basin,  have 

^  '^*^me,  eeonomieally  and  sociallv  as  well  as  politicallv,  one 


rrx 


ntry,  though  tlie  dwellers  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  broad 
^^xiatain  belt  still  lag  far  behind  their  neighbours  of  the  east- 
^*^  and  western  lowlands. 

^^/Tjen,  however,  the  swelling  tide  of  enugration  reached  the 


<; 


rl  lands  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Ro<*ky  Mountains,  its 

^~*^-l.rse  was  for  a  time  stayed.    This  fourth  region  of  mountain 

*>*:1  desert,  lying  between  the  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  affluents 

^^d  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was,  except  its  coast  line,  a  prac^tically 

^*^knoAvn  land  till  its  cession  by  Mexico  in  1846,  and  the  inner 

^^d  higher  parts  of  it  remained  unexplored  for  some  twenty  years 


^»3ger.    As  it  was  mostly  dry  and  rugge<l,  tJiere  was  little  to  tempt 
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settlcrt),  for  vast  tracts  of  good  land  reaiainal  untouched  in  tW 
central  Mi:^.sis8ippi  plain.  Many  years  might  have  paesod 
fore  it  begun  to  till  up,  but  for  the  unexpected  finding  of  pU 
in  California.  Tjiis  event  at  once  drew  in  thousands  of  setlkn; 
and  ivc&h  wwanns  foUowt'd  as  otlier  mines,  principally  of  alvrtv 
began  to  be  discovered  in  the  iidand  mountain  ranges ;  till  at 
last  for  the  diOicult  and  dangerous  wagon  track  thej*e  wu  sub- 
stituted a  ruihvay,  completed  in  1809,  over  inountAiiLs  ind 
through  deserts  from  the  Mi.saouri  to  the  Pacific.  Hail  Uic 
Americans  of  1850  poHisessed  no  more  scientific  resources  tian 
their  grandfathers  in  1790,  the  valleys  of  the  Pacific  roast, 
accessible  only  by  sea  round  Cape  Horn,  or  across  the  Istlimuiof 
Panama,  would  have  remained  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
Ixy,  with  a  tendency  to  fonn  a  character  and  habits  of  their  o 
and  possibly  (hsposed  to  aim  at  jxilitical  independence, 
however,  the  telegraph  and  the  railways  have  prevented.  Y 
the  Rocky  Mountaina  have  not,  like  the  Alleghmiies, 
peared.  The  populous  parts  of  C-alifomia.  Oregon,  and  Waab* 
ington  still  find  that  range  and  the  deserts  a  far  more  cffoditi 
barrier  than  are  the  lower  and  narrower  ridges  on  the 
side  of  the  continent.  The  fourth  region  remaina  a  cD 
section  of  the  United  State's,  both  geographically  and  to 
extent  in  its  sm*ial  and  industrial  as]x*cts.  All  tins  was 
expected.  What  need  not  have  hai)pened,  and  might  even 
been  thought  unlikely,  was  the  easy  acquisition  by  the 
AmericAns  of  CahfomJa,  Oregon,  and  WushinRton.  regions  fir 
remove<l  from  the  dominions  which  the  Repuhtlic  already 
possessed.  Hml  the  competition  for  unappropriated  tcm] 
regions  l)een  half  as  keen  in  1840  as  it  was  fifty  years  hii 
tropical  Africa  (a  less  attractive  possession)  between  Germanyj 
France,  and  Britain,  some  European  power  might  have  pouni 
upon  these  territories.  They  might  then  huve  iHH'omc 
remain*^!  a  foreign  country  to  the  Unite<j  States,  and  haw 
liad  few  and  comparatively  slight  relations  with  the  Miaa** 
sippi  Basin.  It  is  not  nature,  but  the  historical  accident  vlu 
left  them  in  the  hands  of  a  feeble  power  like  Mexico  '  '  * 
made  them  now.  and,  s*.>  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  for  a  It; 
members  of  the  great  Federation. 

In  the  south-east  as  well  as  in  the  west  f)f  the  Nortli  Amen*, 
can  Continent,  climate  has  been  a  prime  factor  in  determini 
the  industrial  and  poUtical  history  of  the  natioD.    South 
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■e  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  although  the  winters  are 
eool  enough  to  be  reinvigorative,  a:id  to  enable  a  race  drawn 
from  Northern  Europe  to  thrive  and  multiply/  the  summers, 
are,  in  the  lowest  grounds,  too  hot  for  such  a  race  to  sustain 
hard  open-air  work,  or  to  resist  the  malaria  of  the  marshy 
coast  lands.  Thus  when  \^ry  soon  after  the  settlemeiit  of 
Virginia,  and  for  nearly  two  ecntaries  afterwards,  natives  of 
the  tropics  were  imp<.>rted  from  Africa  and  set  to  till  the  fields, 
this  practice  was  defended  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  though 
the  districts  in  which  white  people  cannot  work  have  now  been 
shown  to  be  very  few  indeed.  By  this  African  labour  large 
crops  of  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  were  raised,  and  large 
profits  made  ;  so  that,  while  in  the  North-easteni  States  slavery 
presently  died  out,  and  the  negroes  themselves  dechned  ia  num- 
bers, aU  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  South  came  to  depend 
upon  slave  labour,  and  slavery  became  intertwined  with  the 
pecmiiary  interests  as  well  as  the  social  hal'ilis  of  the  ruling  class. 
Thus  a  pecuhar  form  of  civilization  grew  up,  so  dii^imilar  from 
that  of  the  northern  half  of  the  country,  that  not  even  the  large 
mejisure  of  State  independence  secured  under  the  Fetleral  Con- 
stitution could  enable  llie  two  sectiijus  to  live  togetlH^r  under  the 
same  government,  (.'ivil  war  followed,  and  fur  a  time  it  seemed 
as  if  the  nation  were  to  be  pi^nnanently  reii!  in  twain.  Physical 
differences  —  differences  of  climate,  and  of  all  those  industrial 
and  social  conditions  that  were  due  to  climate  —  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  strife.  Yet  Nature  herself  fouglit  for  imperilled 
unity.  Had  the  aeeeding'States  l)eeji  divided  from  the  North- 
em  States  by  m\y  natural  barrier,  such  as  a  mountain  rangt^ 
running  from  east  to  west  across  the  continent,  the  operations 
of  the  invading  armies  would  have  been  ineomparably  more 
difficult.  As  it  was,  the  path  int^)  the  South  hiy  open,  and  the 
great  south-Howing  rivers  of  the  West  helped  the  invader.  Had 
there  not  existed,  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  a  broad  licit  of 
elevated  land,  thrusting  into  the  revolted  texritory  a  wedge  of 
white  population  which,  as  it  did  not  own  slaves  (for  in  the 
mountains  there  were  scarce  any),  did  not  sympathize  with 
Secession,  and  for  the  most  part  actively  opposed  it,  the  chances 
of  the  Southern  Confederates  would  have  been  far  greater. 
The  Alleghanies  interrupted  the  co-operation  of  their  Eastern 

Svvi  Orlcanec  itt  in  thi'  tmuiv  latitudi'  tm  Delhi,  wbeiicv  the  ctiilttnnt  u(  Euro- 
haye  to  be  wnt  honn-  in  onlor  ihnt  they  may  grow  up  \ii\MsbX\^. 
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and  Western  armies,  and  furnished  rocruita  as  we|l  as  ad 
to  the  Nort.h  ;  and  it  nwd  hardly  be  added  that  the  chmtiot 
renditions  of  the  Soutii  nuule  its  white  population  »  modi 
smulkT,  uiid  on  tht*  whulf  sd  much  poorer,  t.hiui  that  of  the 
Noriti.  tliat  exhaiistioi)  eanio  far  sooner.  He  who  sen  iW 
South  even  to-day,  when  it  has  in  nmny  places  ^nnl  vutiy 
since  the  war,  is  surprised  not  tJiat  it  suecunibcd,  but  that  it 
was  al3le  so  iouR  to  resist. 

With  the  extinction  of  slavery,  the  political  unity  of  tU 
country  was  securtN^I,  and  the  purpose  of  nature  to  make  it  tha 
domain  of  a  single  people  niiKht  seem  to  have  been  fuUalkd. 
Before  we  inquire  whether  this  result  will  l>e  a  permanent  oot, 
so  far  as  physical  causes  arc  concerned,  another  set  of  phyiicil 
conditions  deserves  to  be  considorerl,  those  conditions,  naiiu^v, 
of  earth  and  sky,  which  detennine  the  abundance  of  uspfd 
products,  that  is  to  say,  of  wejilth,  and  theretliruUKh,  of  popu- 
lation also. 

The  chief  natural  sources  of  wealth  are  fertile  soils,  mioenJ 
deposits,  and  standing  timber*  Of  these  three  the  last  \b  now 
practically  confined  to  three  districts,  — the  hills  of  Maine,  xha 
AUcKhanies,  and  the  ranges  of  the  Paeific  coast,  especially  ifl 
Washing:ton,  witJi  a  few  spots  in  the  Rockies,  and  the  Siem 
Nevada.  Elsewhere,  though  there  is  a  great  di'al  of  wo<xW 
country,  the  cutting  and  exporting  of  timber,  or,  as  il  is  calH 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  "lumber,"  is  not  (except  pcrhap* 
Michigan)  an  important  industry  which  employs  or  enricb 
many  persons.  It  is,  more<jver,  one  which  constantly  declin 
for  the  forests  perish  daily  before  fires  and  the  axe  far  nw» 
swiftly  tlian  nature  can  renew  them. 

As  no  nation  passesses  so  large  an  area  of  land  available  for 
the  sustenance  of  man,  so  also  none  of  the  greatest  nation* 
<'an  boast  that  out  of  its  whole  domain,  so  large  a  pn>p<.>niaa 
of  land  is  fit  for  tillage  or  for  stock-n^aring.  If  we  except 
the  stony  parts  of  New  England  ai^d  Eastern  New  York,  where 
the  soil  is  tliinly  spread  over  cr>'stalline  rocks,  and  the  san^T 
districts  which  cover  a  considerable  area  in  Virginia  and  N 
Carohna,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  more  level   tracts  bet' 


1 1  omit  tho  fiBhrriM,  lMN'«ut)e  ihi^r   coitiini-mnl   ini|>oriiinp« 
ihiw  tliBlricI*,   thi'  I'ouatM  of  Mainv  nnil   NfjiAmirhuw'lt'     •'!•■  — 
iiiKton   imd   pnrta   nf   Alii-skit.    nn<J    the   ^mil-Ht-nrinir   I'r 
fiahcrioa   of   the  Pacific  coiut  (WoahiuKton.  Oregon,  ur)  i  ■ 
not  fuUy  dovelopvd. 
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le   Atlantic  and   the   RoL-ky   Mountains  ih  good   agricultural 
id,  while  in  some  (iistricts,  especially  on  the  upper  Missia- 
ippi,    this   land   has   proved   remarkably    rich.     Which   soila 
ill  in  the  long  run  turn  out  most. fertile,  cannot  yet  be  pre- 
licted.     The    prairie    lands   of   the    North-west    have   needed 
least  lalK)ur  and  have  given  the  largest  returns  to  their  first 
Lcultivators ;    hut  it  is  doubtful  wliether  this  superiority  will 
maintained   when    protracted    tillage   has   made   aitificial 
ids  necessary,  as  has  already  happened  in  not  a  few  places. 
►me  of  the  soils  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  are  saiti 
improve  with  cultivation,  being  rich  in  mineral  constituents, 
fot   less  rich   than   the   Mississippi   prairies,    but   far   smaller 
in  area,  are  the  arable  tracts  of  the  Pacific  slope,  where,  in 
Washington  especially,  the  loam  fonncd  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  trappean  rocks  is  eminently  productive.     In  the  inner 
parte  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  between  the  Rockies 
and  the  Pacific  cofust,   lie  many  plains  and  valleys  of  great 
natural   fertility,   but   dependent,   so  deficient   is  the   rainfall, 
upon  an  artificial  supply  of  water.     The  construction  of  irri- 
gation works,  and  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells  has,  since  18D0, 
brought   large  areas  under  cultivation,  the  discovery  of  drj*- 
farming  methods   promises   to   make   availal)Ie   others   where 
irrigation  cannot  be  employed,  and  it  is  probable  that  much 
more  may  still  be  done  to  reclaim  tracts  which  were  not  long 
I      ago  deemed  hopelessly  sterile.      The  Mormon  settlements  on 
the  east  and  to  the  south  of  Great  Salt  Lake  were  the  first 
I      considerable  di.^^tricts  to  be  thus  reclaimed  by  patient  industry. 
^^     In   estimating  mineral   resources,   it  is  well   to   distinguish 
^feetween  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,   and  lead  on  the  one 
^Bband,  and  those  of  coal  and  iron  on  tlie  other.    Tlie  former 
^Mrc  numerous,  and  have  given  vast  wealth  to  a  few  lucky  spcrcu- 
^^lators.     In  some  parts  of  the  Rockies  and  the   ranges  link- 
ing them  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  traveller  saw,  even  as  early 
I      as  1881,  silver  mining  claims  staked  out  on  every  hill.     But 
these  mines  are  uncertain  in  their  yield ;    and  the  value  of 
silver  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations.     The  growth  of   elec- 
trical industries  has  of  late  years  enhanced  the  importance  of 
copper,  also  a  metal   the    price    of  which  oscillates  violently. 
[      Coal  and  iron  present  a  surer,  if  less  glittering  gain,  and  they 
are  needed   for  the  support  of  many  gigantic  undertakings. 
u      Now,  while  gold,  silvcrj  and  lead  are  chiefly  found  in  the  RucVjj 
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Mountain  and  Sierra  Nevada  system,  copper  mainly  in  the  W«rt 
and  on  Lake  Superior,  the  greatest  coal  and  iron  district'  wi 
in  Pennsylvania  aiul  Ohio,  and  along  the  line  of  the  All 
southwards  into  Alabama.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  neighbouH 
of  coal  deposits  that  manufactures  develop,  yet  not  cxtluavrl 
for  the  water-power  available  along  the  foot  of  Uic  New  Knc^ 
land  hillit  led  to  the  esta}>iishmcnt  of  many  factories  tlicrc.  ifhi<4 
still  remain  and  flourish  under  changed  condiliona,  npms 
their  coal,  however,  largely  by  sea  from  Novn  Scotia.  Mincnl 
oils,  first  largely  exploited  in  Pennsylvajua,  and  then  in 
have  been  discovered  in  many  otlicr  regions,  and  most  rt<ttttr 
in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  CaUfomia. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  these  conditions,  and  what  4» 
they  promise  ? 

First :  An  agricultural  population  in  the  Mississippi  Ba«a 
already  great,  and  capable  of  reaching  dimensions  from  whidl 
imagination  recoils,  for  though  the  number  of  persons  to  the 
&C|uare  mile  will  be  less  than  in  Bengal  or  Eg>pt,  where  the 
peasants'  standard  of  comfort  is  incomparably  lower  than  that 
of  tiie  American  farmer,  it  may  be  as  dense  as  in  tlie  tooA 
prosperous  agricultural  districts  of  Europe. 

Secondly :  An  industrial  population  now  almost  equallinc 
the  agricultural,'  concentrated  chiefly  in  the  North-easterQ 
States  and  along  the  skirts  of  the  AUeghauies.  and  in  laf9 
cities  springing  up  here  and  there  where  (as  at  Chicago,  G 
land,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Louis)  coirunerce  plants  iti*  cent 
of  exchange  and  distribution.  This  industrial  ;K>pulatioa 
far  more  swiftly  than  the  agricultural,  and  the  aggregate  v 
of  manufacturwl  jiroducts  increases  faster  from  consus  to 
than  does  tiiat  of  the  prtKlucts  of  the  soil. 

Thirdly :   A  similar  but  very  much  smaller  agricultural  nnd 
industrial  population  along  the  Pacific,  five-sixths  of  if 
eighty  miles  of  the  coast. 

Fourthly :     Between    the    Mississippi    Basin   and  tliis 
peopled  Pacific  shore  a  wiile  and  very  thinly  inhabited 
sometimes  quite  arid,  ant!  therefore  a  wilderness,  sometim 

1  Tlii'iT  arc  rrthvr  imialler  cool  districU,  includtug  our  in  Waahintftoo. 
the  ahom  of  Pusct  Sound. 

'  The  popuUtiou  inhftbltitic  cities  of  8000  poople  and  upvnrdiii  v^m  ia 
■liH  only  •is. 71  iht  ceut  uf  the  tutul  iroinilatiifu  (tbuuKh  in  0> 
divisioD  it  nmrh>«l  (Vi>..'t&  prr  Criit).      But  u  laiitc  pari  uf  tboM 
or  Ruuiufacturrs  nuiy  be  fouod  in  placea  bctow  that  Umit  uf  |m>;    - 
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showiug  grass-bearing  hills  ^vitli  sheop  or  cattle,  ami  a  few 
ranchmen  upon  the  hill-slopcs.  more  rarely  valleys  whieli  irri- 
gation has  tanglit  to  wave  with  crops.  And  here  and  there 
through  this  tract,  redeeming  i(>  fri>ni  solitiuie,  there  will  fie 
scattertHJ  mining  towiis,  many  of  them  (juiek  to  ris<'  and  almost 
as  quick  to  vanish,  l)ut  others  destined,  if  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  mining  district,  to  maintain  a  more  pennanent  impor- 
tance. 

Thus  tJie  enonnous  preponderance  of  population  will  be  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  continental  watershed.  It  was  so  in 
1910  —  5,000,000  (m  the  Pacific  side  out  of  a  total  continental 
population  of  nearly  92,000,000  —  it  is  likely  to  remain  so. 
The  face  of  the  nation  will  l)e  turne(l  eastward  ;  and,  to  l>orPow 
a  phrase  of  LowelFs,  the  front  door  of  their  house  will  open 
upon  the  Atlantic,  the  back  door  upon  the  Pacific.  Faint  and 
few,  so  far  as  we  can  now  predict,  though  far  greater  than  at 
this  moment,  and  likely  to  increase  rapidly  after  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  will  be  the  relations  maintainwi  with 
Eastern  Asia  and  AuMralia  across  the  vast  expanse  of  that 
ocean  compared  with  those  that  must  exist  with  Europe,  to 
which  not  only  literature  and  social  interests,  but  commerce 
also,  will  bind  America  by  ties  growing  always  closer  and  piore 
numerous. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  this  territory  will  remain  one  nation 
is  the  conclusion  to  which,  as  already  observed,  the  geography 
of  the  continent  points.  Consitierations  of  an  industrial  and 
commercial  kind  enforce  this  forecast.  The  United  States, 
with  nearly  all  the  vegctaljle  staples  of  the  temperate  zone, 
and  many  that  may  be  called  subtropical,  has  within  its  borders 
a  greater  variety  of  products,  mineral  as  well  a.s  vegetable, 
than  any  other  country,  and  tlierefore  a  wider  basis  for  inter- 
nal interchange  of  commodities.  Free  Trade  with  other  coun- 
tries, desirable  as  it  may  be,  is  of  less  consequence  where  a 
vast  home  trade,  stretching  across  a  whole  continent,  has 
its  freedom  secured  by  the  Constitution.  The  advantages 
of  such  freedom  to  the  wheat  an<i  maize  growers  of  the  West, 
to  the  cotton  and  rice  and  sugar  planters  of  the  Gulf  States,  to 
the  orange  growers  of  Florida  and  the  vine  and  fruit  growers 
of  CaUfomia.  to  the  cattle  men  of  the  West  and  the  horse 
breeders  of  Kentucky  and  Idaho,  to  the  lumbermen  of  Maine 
and  Washington,  to  the  coal  and  iron  men  of  Pewus'v^^^^^ 
2h 
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and  the  Alleghany  States,  to  the  factories  of  New  EngUcm-^^ 
both  employers  and  workmen,  as  well  as  to  the  consumix'^^ 
populations  of  the  great  cities,  are  so  ob\iou8  as  to  constiti*"*^^ 
an  immense  security  against  separatist  tendencies.     Such  »-^J.- 
vantages,  coupled  witli  the  social  and  political  forces  discuss^^^"*-' 
in  other  chaj^tcrs,  are  now  amply  sufficient  to  hold  the  Paci^3* 
States  to  the  Union,  despite  the  obstacles  which  nature  h  sr^  * 
intcrposotl.     In  earlier  stages  of  society  these  obstacles  mig^^*"* 
well  have  proved  insunnountable.     Had  communication  bet^^*^ 
as  difficult  in  the  midille  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  it  w^^*-* 
in  the  sixteenth,  the  inhalntants  of  the  Pacific  t^aat  migfc  -^  ^ 
have  formed  a  distinct  imtionality  and  grown  into  indepcnder   '^^ 
States  ;  wliilc  in  t!ic  inner  recesses  of  tiie  wide  mountain  lan^:— ^^ 
otlier  and  probably  smaller  communities  would  have  spruL^   ^ 
up,  less  advance<i  in  culture,  and  each  developing  a  tj^H?  crr:^' 
its  own.     But  the  age  we  live  in  favours  aggregation.    Tt^^  ^^ 
assimilative  power  of  language,  institutions,  and  ideas,  as  v^i^ —  ^-^ 
as  of  economic  and  industrial  forces,  is  enormous,  especiaJL  ^^ 
when  this  uifluence  proceeds  from  so   vast   a  body   as  th^^^^"* 
of  the  American  people  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  coir^  -*-- 
pared  to  which  the  dwellers  on  the  western  slope  are  still  hLj::^"-'* 
few.     The  failure  of  the  Mormon  attempt  to  found  a  Sta^L—  ^ 
is  an  instance  to  sliow  how  vain  is  the  efTort.  to  escape  fro; 
these  influences ;   for  even  without  an  exertion  of  the  militai 
power  of  the  United  Stales,  Uiey  must  soon,  by  the  natur: 
process  of  colonization,   have   been   absorbed   into   its  m; 
There  is,  accordingly,  no  such  reason  to  ezcpect  detachmecr^a.  ■* 
now  as  there  might  liave  l>ecn  had  neither  railroads  nor  t*>l  ^c?  ■ 
graphs   existed,    and   California   been    accessible   only   rouf^-Of 
Cape  Horn  or  across  the  Isthmus.     Now  seven  great  trunk  lin.  «3^ 
cross  the  continent ;    and  though  much  of  the  territory  wlii«-"^ 
lies  between  tlie  p^jpulous  margin  of  the  Pacific  and  the  citicri* 
of  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota  is  and  must  remain  \*'il^ 
and  barren,  many  settlements,  mining,  pastoral,  and  even  agrx- 
cultiiralj  have  begun  to  spring  up  in  this  intervening  spac*^' 
and  Xhv  unpeopled  gaps  are  narrowing  day  by  day.     Especial '•^* 
along  the   line  of  the  more  northerly  railroads,   populati^^**^ 
though  it  must  always  be  sparse,  may  become  practically  con- 
tinuous.    A  close  ol>server  can.  however,  detect  some  diff*^^ 


ences  in  dmracter  between  f'ldifornians  and  the  Americanf' 


of 


the  Eastern  and  Mississippi, States;   and  it  is  possible,  tha^g" 
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perhaps  hardly  i)robable,  that  when  immigration  has  ceased, 
d  the   Pacific  coasts  aiid  valleys  are  peopleil  by  the  great 
ndchildren  of  CalifomJaiis  and  Oregonians,  this  difference 
ay  l)eeoine  more  marked,  and  a  Pacific  variety  of  the  Ameri- 
can species  be  discernible. 

We  have  so  far  been  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the 
iuliabitauts  of  tlie  United  States  will  be  in  the  future  what 
they  have  been  during  the  last  three  generations.  It  must, 
however,  be  atlmitted  that  two  agents  are  at  work  wliich  may 
create  differences  between  those  who  occupy  fliffercnt  purt.s  of 
the  C(.mntry  greater  than  any  which  now  exist.  One  of  these 
is  immigration  from  Europe,  whereof  I  vAl\  only  say  that 
reasons  have  been  given  in  a  later  chapter  for  doubting 
whether  it  wll  substantially  alter  the  people  in  any  section 
of.  the  country,  so  strong  is  the  assimilative  power  which  tho 
existing  population  exerts  on  the  newcomers.*  Large  as  it 
has  been,  it  has  nowhere  yet  affected  the  English  spoken ; 
and  one  may  indewl  note  that  though  there  are  marked 
differences  of  pronunciation  there  are,  as  respects  the  words, 
hardly  any  dialectic  variations  over  the  vast  area  of  the 
Union.  The  other  is  climate.  Now  climatic  influences  seem 
to  work  but  slowly  on  a  national  t.\-pe  already  moulded  and.  so 
to  speak,  hammered  into  a  definite  shape  by  many  centuries. 
The  English  race  is,  after  all,  a  very  recent  anival  in  Amer- 
ica. Few,  indeed,  of  the  progenitors  of  the  present  dwellers  in 
the  SoutJi  have  been  settled  there  for  two  centuries ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  present  generation  is  at  most  only  the  sixth  ou 
which  the  climate  has  had  time  to  tell.  It  is  therefore  quite 
possible  that,  when  ^vi'  or  six  more  centuries  have  passed, 
tlie  lowianders  of  the  CJulf  States  may,  under  the  ener- 
vating heat  of  their  summers,  together  with  the  desistance 
from  physical  CA'crtion  which  that  heat  compels,  have  become 
different  from  what  they  now  are;  though  the  comparative 
coolness  and  consequent  reinvigorative  powers  of  the  -winters, 
and  the  infiltration  into  their  population  of  newcomers  from 
the  hardier  North,  will  be  influences  working  in  the  contrary 
direction.^    The  moral  and  social  aentiments  predominant  in 

>  Spe  Chapter  XCIL 

'  The  inalarini  fcrrrs  niiKht  tell  in  the  same  dircftion.  but  science  has  done 
so  much  to  Jiniunah  their  pnn-iilotjno  that  tlua  doletcrioua  influence  couuta  fur 
\f^s  t<>-rlfty  than   it  did  thmiiKh  Iiiflt  ct-ntury.     Of  th«'  ut'Krnf«.  thn  rare  mora 
natiindty  fitted  for  tbcso  Gull  lovrluuds,  I  AhaU  ipe&k  in  a  later  cVukptxs. 
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is  due  to  the  fact  that  before  the  colonization  of  the  cAtal' 

region  had  gone  far,  means  of  conuiiunication  were  inren 
which  made  the  Aiieghanies  cease  to  be  a  barrier,  and 
before  the  Pacific  coast  had  been  thickly  settled,  the  refl  rf 
the  country  was  already  so  great  in  population,  wealth,  tiA 
power  that  its  attraction  ^^a^  as  irresistible  as  the  Mo<.m  find* 
the  attraction  of  the  Earth  to  be^ 

Severing  its  home  by  a  wide  occjin  from  the  old  workl 
Europe  on  the  east,  and  by  a  still  wider  one  from  the  half  ol 
half  now,  world  of  Asia  and  Australania  on  tjie  wcsst.  she  hM 
Tua<le  the  nation  sovereign  of  its  o\vx\  fortune-s.  It  need  f<tf 
no  attacks  nor  even  any  pressure  from  the  tuihtary  and  naval 
powens  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  it  has  little  tcmputi'*! 
to  dissipate  its  strength  in  contests  with  them.  It  has  no  <l<'til : 
a  strong  neighbour  on  the  North,  but  a  friendly  one,  linlfd  h} 
many  ties  of  interest  as  well  as  kinsliip,  and  not  hkel>  t^ytf 
to  become  threatening.  It  ha<i  on  the  South  neighlxjurs  wh" 
might  have  been  dangerous,  but  fortune  favoured  it  by  m-^iiyj 
one  of  them  hopelessly  weak,  and  obliging  the  other,  strowrM 
she  was,  to  quit  possession  at  a  critical  moment.  Thus  i*  it 
left  to  itself  as  no  gre^t  State  ha.s  ever  yet  been  in  the  wuriii, 
thus  its  citizens  enjoy  an  opportunity  never  l>efcire  grunted 
nation,  of  making  their  country  what  they  mil  to  have  it 

These  are  unequalled  advantages.     They  contain  the  el 
of  immense  defensive  strength,  of  immense  material  pn-»pp«ity 
They  disclose  an  unrivalled  field  for  the  development  of 
industrial  civilization.     Nevertheless,  students  of  liistory, 
ing  how  unpredictable  is  the  action  of  what  we  caJl  m 
caused,  that  is  to  say,  of  emotional  and  intellecHia!  influ 
as  contrastefl  with  tliose  rooted  in  physical  and  e<'»jnomic  i 
will  not  venture  to  base  upon  the  most  careful  sur\*ey  of  t 
physical  conditions  of  America  any  Iwkler  prophecy  tlian 
that  not  only  ^vilI  the  State  be  powerful  anri  the  wealth  of 
citizens  prodigious,  but  that  the  Natitm  will  probjibly  r 
one  in  its  government,  and  still  more  probably  one  in  epoerh 
in  character,  and  in  ideas. 
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CHAPTER  XCII 

THE  LATEST  PHASE  OF  IMfiflQRATION 

Since  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries  of  the  Christian 
Era,  when  vast  displacements  of  population  took  place  in 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  carrying  many  Teutonic  and  Slavonic 
tribes  out  of  their  ancient  seats  into  the  territories  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  no  age  has  seen  migrations  of  the  races  of  men  com- 
parable in  magnitude  to  those  which  have  since  1845  poured 
like  a  flood  into  the  United  States.^  These  new  settlers  have 
come  from  all  parts  of  Europe  except  France,  which  few  leave, 
and  Spain,  whose  emigrants  go  to  the  Spanish-speaking  parts 
of  the  New  World.  Latterly  some  have  come  from  the  Levant 
also. 

The  immigration  falls  into  three  periods,  or  rather  consists  of 
three  successive  streams,  each  of  which  brought  on  the  scene  a 
new  race  or  group  of  races,  while  the  former  streams  still  con- 
tinued to  flow,  though  with  a  diminished  volume. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  had 
"been  a  steady  but  slender  influx  of  settlers,  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed 20,000  per  annum  until  1820  a.d.  From  that  number  it 
rose  slowly  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  latterly  with 
the  cheaper  and  more  rapid  transportation  by  steam  vessels, 
till  1842,  when  100,000  entered.  With  the  years  1845-1846, 
the  time  of  the  terrible  famine  in  Ireland,  begins  the  first  or  Irish 
period  of  the  full  rush  of  immigration.^  In  the  ten  years  1845- 
1855,  more  than  1,250,000  people  came  from  Ireland  to  the 
United  States.  The  largest  number  was  in  1851,  when  221,253 
landed.    Thenceforward  the  flow  was  generally  large,  varying 

*  Upon  the  subject  of  the  new  immigrants  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Mr. 
J.  R.  CommonB'  book,  Race^  and  Immiiirnnts  in  America,  to  Professor  Steiner'e 
books.  On  the  Trail  of  the  Immigrant  and  The  Immigrant  Tide,  and  to  the  reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration.  Some  interesting  farts  and  suggestive  views 
may  also  be  found  in  Profesflor  W.  Z.  Ripley's  lecture  entitled  "  The  European 
Population  of  the  United  States." 

'The  Bureau  of  Inimigration  {Report  for  1909)  estimates  that  from  1776 
to  1820  only  250,000  immigrants  arrived,  and  from  1820  to  1909,  26,852,72a. 
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RTPatly,  hut  seldom  Iwlow  30,000  and  sometimes  as  hi^  tf 
80.i}00.  Of  late  years  it  has  t.en(U*(I  to  (Ict-rt^iisr.  nn<J  in  1915 
wriH  only  27,87(i;  the  total  fnini  1820  to  1009,  inclusive".  Iftnu 
4,218,107,  ii  number  equal  to  the  whole  population  of  InUtui 
in  1000.  Upon  the  top  of  this  Celtic  immiprntion  therp  low 
lifter  came  a  seeoiui  ^reat  wave,  and  this  time  from  the  Tfi»- 
tonie  parts  of  Kurope.  The  arrivals  from  (lennany  rose  s^id* 
di-nly  in  IHoS  from  72.000  to  11 5 .000,  ami  in  1854  rearfcnl 
2 1 0,000,  a  number  only  once  thereafter  exceeded,  viz.,  in  1>3SI 
when  the  total  was  250,000.  Since  1894  there  hftfl  been  a  <W- 
cline,  nnd  in  1913  only  34,320  immigrant's  eainii  from  Germftfiy* 
The  total  runnlier  from  lSi2n  till  1000  was  5,320.312. 

Somcwhut  hiter  bej^rui  thr  inrush  from  the  three  SrandioaviiB 
countries.     Insignificaut  tilt   1810,  the  nuniber  suddenly  rwe 
in  1866  to  13,000,  and  thereafter  reochetl  from  30,000  to  50 
during  many  years,  the  highest  tide-mark  Wing   105,000 
1882.     In   1013  the  number  wius  32,267.  and  the  total  fi 
1820  to  1909  is  given  as  1,80(),139. 

All  this  time  the  immigration  from  the  rest  of  Europe 
been  trifling,  except  of  course  that  from  Great  Britain,  when 
tliere  enme  a  steady  though  never  copious  stream.  But  in  I 
the  theretofore  small  flow  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  m 
arehy  rose  swiftly,  and  in  1882  there  was  abwi  an  increase  from 
Italy  and  Russia.  The  great  prosfH»rity  then  reigning  in  ibf 
United  States  was  caiLsing  a  strong  indrauglit,  am!  the  imnupv 
tion  from  all  quarters  reached  a  volume  not  equall<'<l  therr«{l<ir 
till  1907.  From  1882  onwards  other  parts  also  of  Europe  Uavr 
bivn  afTeeted  ;  and  after  1890,  ils  the  arrivals  from  Ireland  auJ 
<  lennany  began  slowly  to  decline,  Central  and  Soutlu'm  Kuropr 
became  the  main  .source  of  the  gigantic  flootl  of  new  iminigrantfti 
whos<*  total  numl>ered  in  1882.  780,iX)0  and  in  1913,  1.107.sr 
Czechs,  Poles,  Slovaks,  Croats,  Serbs,  Magyars,  Finns,  Ru-^iJ 
—  thesi*  hiSt  nearly  all  Jews, — SloveneB,  Roumuim  (mosf 
from  Transylvania),  and  Greeks,  with  a  smaller  number 
Armeniaas,  Syrians,  and  Bulgarians,  have  (taken  togct 
latterly  far  outnumbered  the  entering  Teutons,  as  the  Itali 
have  far  outnumbered  the  Irish.  It  is  computed  that  ov 
eight  mUlions  in  all  entered  betwe*;n  1900  and  the  eml  iif  1909 
and  that  over  thirty  millitms  have  entered  in  the  s<»VTnty 
b<?twecn  1840  and  1913,  twice  what  the  ti»tal  white  pop 
of  the  United  States  wah  in  the  former  year. 


P 
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The  population  of  the  United  States  was  in  1840  almost 
•wholly  —  perhaps  as  to  seven-eighths  —  of  British  origin,  i.e. 
roughly  two-thirda  Trutonic  and  oni'-third  Celtic.     Now  it  is  9 

inarkablc  fa<^t  that  in  the  immigration  of  the  urxl  tifty  years, 
840-1890,  tlie  Teutonic  and  Celtic    elements  which    entered 

rresponded  pretty  neiirly  to  the  proportiotjs  which  those  two 
elenu-nts  bore  to  one  another  in  the  popuhition  of  1840.  Teutons, 
inehiding  (jermans,  Scandinavians,  anii  English  from  the  Teu- 

■  tcmie  parts  of  Britain,  constituting  about  two-thirds,  Irish  about 
oui'-third,  of  the  whole.  Thiis  the  racial  composition  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  was  not  markedly  altortMl  during 

•that,  half-ccntury,  the  proportion  of  Teutons  to  Colts  rcmairdng 
alx)ut  the  same.  Neither  was  the  proportion  of  religious  per- 
suasions much  altered,  for  though  nearly  all  the  Irish  and  many 
Germans  were  Ronutn  (\HthoIic8,  all  the  Scandinavians,  nearly 
all  the  English,  and  a  nuijority  of  the  Germans  were  Protestants. 
For  otherwise  is  it  with  the  third  intiux.  New  elements, 
hitherto  unrepresented  in  the  American  people,  and  unlike  cither 

ic  Teuton  or  the  C'elt,  have  now  been  added.  The  American 
people  of  the  future  will  be  an  amalgam  from  a  much  greater 
number  of  component  eletuents  tlian  had  entered  into  it  thereto- 
fore. Moreover,  these  new  accretions,  except  the  Jews,  GreeJcs, 
some  of  the  Roumans,  the  Finns,  and  tlie  Armenians,  belong 
almost  wholly  to  the  Roman  Church,  so  that  if  the  children  of 
the  inunigrantf  remain  connected  with  that  church,  its  share 
of  the  population  will  l)f  relatively  larger. 

The  chief  causes  of  great  migrations  have  in  time  past  been 
four:  (1)  war;  (2)  pohtioal  or  religious  oppression;  (3)  the 
desire  of  a  gro>nng  population  to  find  fresh  land  to  cultivate ; 
(4)  the  movement  of  labour  from  regions  where  it  is  abundant 
and  cheap  to  regions  where  it  is  scarce^  and  dear.  Of  these 
four,  the  first  has  not  been  o])erative  in  the  present  case^  and 
the  second  only  as  respectji  Jews  and  Armenians.  It  is  the 
third,  an<!  latterly  even  more  markedly  the  fourtli  cause,  that 
have  brought  about  this  vast  outflow  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
New.  The  stirring  of  men's  minds  out  of  their  fixed  and  ancient 
ways  has  reached  even  the  illiterate  peasantry  of  backward 
regions,  ami  made  them  tlesire  to  better  their  condition.     But 

he  outflow  has  Iteen  accelerated  and  increase<i  by  two  facts 
without  prec(*dent  ii»  earlier  times.  One  is  the  extraordinar>' 
cheapness  and  swiftness  of  transportation  by  sea,  X\\e  Q\.\i«  ^}c^ft 
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facilities  which  modem  methods  of  advertising  have  eoBblcd 
steamship  companies  to  use,  and  which  they  have  M^vnuouily 
used,  to  induce  the  peasants  of  the  most  secluded  corncn  of 
Europe  to  seek  new  homes  beyond  the  oceaiiJ  Some  imkod 
conie,  not  to  settle,  hut  to  earn  money  and  return.  Vet  thtm 
also  help  the  movement,  for  those  immigrants,  especially  It&fiAiui 
and  Austro-Hungarian  Slavs,  who  return  home  with  their  ean- 
ings  after  working  for  some  months  or  a  year  in  Americm,  ac»tUf 
abroad  tales  of  the  high  wages  they  have  gained,  and  tliua  cxeiv 
the  curiosity  and  eagerness  of  their  neigjibours.  So  the  iznpala? 
spreads,  and  more  and  more  arc  drawn  from  their  humbie 
homes  to  the  Western  Land  of  Promise. 

The  quality  of  the  earlier  immigrants,  Irish  and  Tcutonfc,  if 
too  well  kno>\ii  to  need  description.     Many  were  uneducated, 
the  Scandinavians  probably  least  so,  !>ut  they  were  int«ili^Dt 
peasants,  of  strong  stocks,  industrious,  energetic,  antl  cap&blf 
of  quickly   accommodating   themselves  to  the   conditions  of 
their  new  land  and  blending  with  its  people.     The  Slavs  and 
Itahaiis  from  Central  and  Southern  Europe  are  also  peasants, 
and  also  industrious.'     But  they,  and  nearly  all  others  of  \U 
newly  arrival  races,  arrive  more  largely  illiterate'  than  the  G< 
mans  or  Irish,  and  are  on  a  lower  grade  of  eivilijsation. 
Jews  and  Greeks  are  more  frequently  small  traders  tlian 
culturists,  but  are  also  illiterate,  and  very  ciaiuiish,  less  incUmilj 
than  any  other  group  to  mix  with  native  Americans  or  odu 
immigrants.     This  thini  stream  of  newcomers,  taken  in  all  il 
elements,  is,  therefore,  socially  below  the  two  earUer  oneei,  and* 
in  every  way  more  alien  to  American  halnts  and  standanls. 

It  was  the  Increase  of  this  new  flood  that  le<l  to  the 


paflBsn^Ai 


■  Regardinic  the  methoda  by  which  immisr&nta  are  Indured  lo  cofii«« 
foUnwine  pansase  is  found  in  the  Report  fur  1909  of  th«  ComiuittioDcr 
of  Irniiiigratiiili,  p.   Il'J  :  ^ 

"  The  pcoMiDte  of  Southern  and  E^astem  Kuropc  hava  for  a  numlwir  mf 
Ipplii-d   u   rich  harvest   to  the  promoter  of  immiEmtion.     The  pnmwlcr  i* 

iiUly  n  stpaninhip  tirlcpt  ngmt,  employed  on  a  minniiAsion  bona,  vt  a  pff*^ 
feoMouol  monpy  lendor.  nr  a  combination  of  the  two.  His  only  uit<Trft  h  tV 
wholly  wJnsh  OOP  of  soininK  Km  r-uinmiMion  and  coll^rtiiiu  hiA  ii«ury.  K*  M 
Mitployixl  h>'  thf>  AtcKmnhip  Viiirn  lancr  and  small  without  M'xupliv  ami  lo  thf 
cnomKHU  profit  of  such  linra.  The  moro  aliens  iht^y  brins  over  thff  narr  ai* 
there  to  be*  carrind  Imrk  if  failun"  mi'cta  Uio  triitntivp  itmuigraiii,  aad  iW 
more  are  Hkrly  to  follow  lftt<-r  if  siirrnw  ia  his  lot.  VMuit^VKr  ttu«  nutoooMk  U  ^ 
a  good  proposition  for  the  atcamsbip  line." 

'  Oft4fn   they  might   have  done   better  to  stay  ot   home.     Grc«ka  hafv  !«■• 
leaving  fertile  Thnwaly.  where  a  good  deal  of  Uad  Ilea  unCiUed,  lo 
■alvea  in  the  iduoia  of  Chicago. 
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of  inunigration  laira  more  stringent  than  had  previously  been 
thought  nwdful.   laws  Avliich   have   established   a   system   of 
rigorous  tests  for  admission,    following  on  a  law  forbidding 
labijurers  to  be  imported  under  a  contract  to  work  if  there  are 
^kJiy   persons  in  the  United  States  who  are  unemployed  in  the 
particular  kind  of  work.     Under  the  present  laws  an  average 
numlwr  slightly  exceeding  one  per  cent  are  annually  rejected. 
■'^    Knowing  zeal  for  sanitary  measures  aiul  an  alarm  at  the  en- 
trance of  many  f)crsous  hkely  to  prove  undesirable  citizens  had 
'^uch  to  do  with  this  legislation,  but  something  must  also  be 
*^cil>ed  to  the  desire  of  the  labour  unions  to  keep  out  as  many 
^^  possible  of  those  who  come  as  competitors  for  labour,  willing 
^  take  lower  wages  than  those  receivetl  by  the  workmen  who 
^ere  already  American  citizens.*     Public  opinion  did  not  wish 
to  See  the  established  standard  of  wages  ami  Uving  re<luced. 

^he  tliflferencti  between  thest:  recent  immlprauts  and  thi»  Ger- 
'^aris  and  .Scaiulinavians  who  preceded  tlicm  appears  in  this  also, 
j^^t  W'here4is  the  former  8tarte<l  at  once  for  the  land,  and  set 
J^'^^^rxiselves  to  fell  the  woorls  or  till  the  prairies  of  the  West,  the 
5j  .  ^  of  the  later  comers  have  oithor.  like  the  Jews  and  Greeks, 
^t>dco<l  into  the  cities  and  taken  to  the  life  of  retail  trading  or  of 
'^^ricii^Pafts  and  petty  inrlustries  there,  or  have,  like  the  Slovaks 
arici  ;F>oles  and  Italians,  found  occupation  in  the  niining  districts 
2r  •'^  railway  construction  and  otfier  forms  of  unskilli^l  work.* 
^^*^~<\txy  most  of  the  hard,  rougli  toil  of  the  country  is  nverywhore 
^*>Ho    by  recent  immigrants  from  Central  or  Southern  Europe, 

*^«^     1913.   19.938  aliens   (about   1.7  per  a-nt  of  tho  total  oumbc^r  seekins 
^'^  .  a  litUn  over  a  fifth  brrauoc  afflifttxl  with  a  rnntiiKiouH  diwiUH:*,  mo«t  of 


^  5  *^  1913.  19.938  aliens  (about  1.7  per  ctmt  of  tho  total  Qumb<?r  seekins 
,.jj  *^*-*^»*«i<»n)  were  turned  back,  nearly  a.  lialf  bccausi*  likely  lo  become  a  public^ 
tjj^     ^'^.  a  litUn  over  a  fifth  brrauoc  afflifttxl  with  a  rnntiiK' 

'^^^^itluc  bt*cauw  rominR  in  under  a  contract  to  labour. 
■fu  The  compctiti'in  of  mccs  is  the  conipftitic>u  of  stundarda  of  livinK-  .  .  . 

En^i  •"■**«  with  lowest  ncooasitioa  displaces  others.  Tbo  textile  industr>'  of  New 
^^^*  **-«jd  was  orifcinally  operated  by  the  educated  sona  and  daushters  of  Ameri- 

coTrii 

t*> 


'♦ock.     The   Irii>h  dieplaccsl   many  of   them,    then   the   French  Canadiaiui 
^^l«*tod  thedisplnr^-mfnl.     Thon,  when  the  rhildrcn  of  the  Frenrh  had  brguti 
^  »  '-^*~^«uirc  a  higher  standard,  cootingciits  of  PortUBUcse,  Greeks.  Syrinna,  Pole*. 
^  kalians  enU'red  to 


pn-vent  a  nu'j 


Branches  of  the  clothiuu  iudualry 


w  York  begjin   with  Enjilish  and  Scotch  tjiilora    then  were  captured  hy 

ftnd  0<'mmti(i,  thon  by  Ruaaian  Jews,  and  lastly  by  Italians ;    while  in 

'«!  llie  PorlUKiH'se  tfx^k  a  shnrv,  orid  in  Chieaeo  the  PoIe«.  Bohemians   and 

Linaviann.     Almost  every  great  manufacturing  and  mining  induslr>'   has 

iencpd  a  mmilar  But>etitutioD  of  raoeii.     Aji  rapidly  as  a  race  riseu  iu  the 

of  living  and   through  orjoioiBBtion  heginjt  to  demand   higher  wages  and 

^         ^"^    the  presaiire  of  lone  hours  and  overexertion,  the  employera  substitute 

j^-.^    *-^»er  mce,  and  the  proceia  ia  repeated."  — Hacen  and  ImmigranU  in  America^ 

^'    162.  163. 
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or  (to  a  smaller  extHit  in  the  North  and  scarcely  at  all  in  Ik 
West)  by  nej^roes.  The  Irish  and  the  urban  part  of  the  Off- 
man  population  have  risen  in  the  scale,  and  no  longer  fom 
the  i)otU>in  .strutiun. 

Few  iutUrii  uinung  the  Shivonic  or  Italian  immigrants  haw 
either  the  knowledge  of  the  country  or  the  enterprise  or  thf 
capital  needed  to  take  up  a  faiin,  small  as  is  the  capital  nrrdtii    | 
oven  now,  when  land  is  not  so  abundant  as  in  1S90.     Rut  alrradj 
one  hearH  of  Poles  ii\u\  Finns  in   Now  ICugiund  and  Hohi-wiaii* 
in  Iowa,  and  a  few  Russians  (not  JewisJi)  in  one  or  two  pUm 
settling  down  to  cultival^*  little  plots  of  ground,  anil  doulitlitt 
the  number  of  those  who  spread  out  in  this  way  will  go  on 
creasing.     At  present,  however,  it  is  chiefly  in  New  York  and 
the  country  all  round  it,  in  Chicago  and  in  the  mining  rtiduoi 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  West,  such  for  instance  aa  Colonulo 
that  the   traveller  is  struck  by  tlie  pres<mce  of  a  populatiia 
ol>viously  non-American  and    not  even  West  European.    TV 
Jews,  who  occupy  a  largo  district  in  New  York,  and  s»*ei«  Wadj 
to  remain  a  city-dwelling  folk,  form  nearly  ont^fourth  d  ito 
population.    Both  they  and  the  Italians  are  numerous  in  Batum, 
though  that  ancient  home  of  Puritanism  is  now  rather  an  InA 
than  an  American  city.*     In  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  soutbeni 
New  York  one  may  in  asking  one's  w^y  along  the  roads  fiod 
hardly  any  one  who  can  speak  either  English  or  (German.    Sa 
in  Pennsylvania  the  Bible  Society  distributes  copies  of  the  N«ir 
Testament  in  forty-two  langtuvges,  wliile  forty-nine  are  ?«id  to 
be  sp<3ken  in  New  York  City.      In  Chicago  tliere  arc  fourtrm 
groups,  of  not  less  than  ien  thousand  persons  eacli.  ^iieakinK 
foreign  languages.     Tlie  forcign-i>orn  and  their  ofT.'*pring 
stituted  in  1910'  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  popiila 
the  coimtry  and  rather  more  than  half  of  xhc  white  p»»p 
of  the  Northern  and  Western  iStates,  for  it  nH'd  hardly  l» 
that  thert!  has  bei'n  practically  no  immigration  into  the  StiutU 
States  either  of  Celts,  Teutons,  or  Slavs,  though  u  little  of  I 
into  Louisiana  and  of  Gennans  into  Texas.    The  older  South  (V 

•  In  N*iw  Vork  7«.ll  piT  n-nt  onti  in  nhirntfo  77.5  i>i«r  oetit  of  thr  |mi: 
WMA  ill  llUO  of  furt'iKU  fxtraetiou,  uud  out  of  a  popuUtion  of  uvrr  w 
uiilliniiif  iti  thirty  u{  the  Kreutost  citieH.  05. 5  per  iwnl  wrrr  t'itbiv  fo 
ilir  rhildn.'U  of  forin^-boni  porttons. 

'  Tho   cciuuB  fiffiiroA  of   1910  uavo  tho  fyn*ittn-JK>ni   white   (Mipol 
X'2,iS.7'S,\iMO  and  the  uutivc  white  popiilutwii  of  furcijcu  purtmlAjfv  ut  IJI, 
out  of  a  total  populatioD  of  01,972.200. 
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ginla  and  tlie  Caroliiias)  is  the  most  purely  English  part  of 
the  United  States. 

A  certain  part  of  this  recent  immigration  is  transitory.     Itul- 

'fWiij  luid  Slovaks,  for  iustauw ,  aft^T  tiiey  have  by  tiirift  occuinu- 

iiittnj  a  taim  which  is  large  for  them,  return  to  their  native  vil- 

liAg<-s,  and  wirry  l)ack  with  them  nvwr  notions  and  habilj^  which 

"^^t  up  a  ferment  among  the  siniple  rustics  of  a  C'alahrian  or 

^urth  IJungariau  \'ailey.'   Fur  tin'  United  States  tlie  praetico  has 

the  tlouhle  advantage  of  6Up[)lying  a  volmne  of  cheap  unftkilletl 

hiljour  when  employment  is  brisk  and  of  remo\ing  it  when  om- 

ph>.vmt'nt  becomes  slack,  8<»  that  the  number  of  the  unem- 

P'*^y<-d,  often  very  large  when  a  financial  crisis  has  brought 

t^ad    tiinea,  is  rapidly  rfiineecl,  and  there  is  more  work  for  the 

P^''''Hanently  settle*!  [mrt  of  the  lal touring  class.     It  is  the  easier 

"^*  Ko  I^ackwards  and  forwarfls,  because  two-thirds  among  ail  the 

'''**^*^3,  except  the  Jews,  are  men,  either  unmarried  youths  or 

^.•"^^ons  who  have  left  their  wives  Miind.     (Many,  however, 

oriMtr  jjiij  their  wives  afterwards.)    Nor  are  there  many  children. 

^**r-fiftli3  of  the  whole  who  enter  are  stated  to  1^  between 

*>u**tc^n  and  forty-five  years  of  age. 

.  "^ween  tht^wje  of  the  new  inunigrants  who  work  in  mines  or  on 
rp^     Construction  of  pul^lic  works  and  the  native  Americans 
-    *^^o  IS  very  little  contact  and  practically  no  admixture.     Even 
^to  cities  the  Italians  and  the  Jews  keep  to  themselves,  often 
r^^^Vipying    pofjr  quarters    exclusively  their  own.     Sometimes, 
.  *^^Vcver,  a  group  of  Magyars  or  Czeclis,  working  on  a  (juarry  or 
^  factory,  will  awaken  the  kindly  interest  of  their  neighbours 
*^«^*  may,  perhaps,  build  a  chapel  for  them  and  gather  their 
^'^W'itig  boys  into  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.     On 
^^^  whole,  however,  they  seem  to  be  left  pretty  much  to  the 
'^^^■''f^*"^.  »^^  always  ten<lcr,  of  their  employers.     The  condi- 
^^oii  of  many  who  toil  in  the  coal  mines  and  iron  furnaces  of 
"^•nnrtylvaniaisdescril)e<l  as  wretched.     But  they  earn  as  much 
^^1  two  months  as  they  would  have  earne<i  in  a  year  at  home. 
T'hus  the  outdraught  from  Europe  continues,  and  has  now  ex- 
^hed  .«o  much  di.squiet  in  Hungary,  as  threatening  a  scarcity  of 
labour,  that  the  Clovemment  has  Ixx'U  taking  steps  to  dis- 
courage the  departure  of  the  peasants.* 

>  IuU>mfliu{{  iasUiiceii  of  th)<  tiiflucuou  of  thcjto  rvtumcd  iouDigraDti  may  be 
found  ID  ProfoMor  8toni(*r'8  YuMtVs  ivYtnvo  rrfrrrptj  to. 

^Sonu'  yetin  aim  huiUlinit  operations  in  RiiHiipt'tit  camo  almost  to  a  4tand- 
^         vtiU  owiug  to  tht»  dcpartun:*  yf  a  lurnt.*  uuiuIh-T  of  workers. 
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That  the  recent  immigrants  should  contribute  larfsely  totW 
crime  of  the  districts  where  they  abound  is  only  natural.  I« 
over>'where  it  is  from  the  poorest  and  least  educated  class  that 
the  lariB:est  proportion  of  oflfenders  come.  Fourteen  per  rrnt  rf 
the  alieiLs  over  ten  .years  of  age  in  New  York  State  are  ilirt- 
erate.  Tliis  fact,  their  strange  tongues,  and,  for  the  first  W 
years,  a  certain  want  of  finish  in  their  personal  habits,  have 
created  among  native  Americans  a  prejudice  against  them  wliirb 
is  not  altogether  juist,  for  the  great  majority  are,  when  they  conu* 
simple,  honest  folk,  who,  having  heard  of  America  as  th**  lani  •  * 
freedom  and  prosperity,  are  prepared  to  love  it  atid  to  f^'r\- 
by  hard  and  patient  work. 

The  more  ignorant,  and  especially  those  who  gt»  to  mvk  t*ii>* 
ployment  in  mines,  quarries,  and  railroad  coitstruction,  do  n*A 
apply  for  citizenship.  In  1906  a  statute  waspass^tl  placing '*'' 
naturalization  of  alien  immigrants  under  the  suporvnaiou  of  Ui» 
Bureau  of  Immigration,  and  ])roviding,  among  other  ihlniis. 
that  the  applicant  for  naturalization  must  be  neither  an  anar- 
chist nor  a  polygamist,  must  intend  to  make  the  United  Slato 
his  home,  and  must  l>e  able  to  speak  English.  Adherence  W 
anarchist  or  polygamist  opinions  is  indeed  also  niadi*  one  of  tK( 
grounds  (or  refusing  entrance  to  an  immigrant.  The  object  d 
the  law  was,  however,  not  merely  to  exclude  uudesiral>it'  (>erso(n» 
from  citizenship,  but  to  prevent  pen«:)ns  who  might  desirr  i» 
return  U)  their  country  of  origin  with  the  character  of  Amt'ricaii 
citizens,  from  acquiring  that  character  and  the  prrjtect^ia 
abroad  which  it  implies.  The  early  immigrants,  Iriiih,  Ger- 
mans, and  Scandinavians,  usually  applied  for  and  obtaitiKl 
citizenship  very  soon  after  their  arrival.  The  political  organi* 
Rations  laid  hold  of  them  and  got  them  enrollM,  desiring  llw^r 
votes.  The  more  recent  immigrants,  and  especially  the  Italinii* 
and  Slavs,  show  less  desire,  and  have  not  l>een  looked  after  hy 
the  partita  with  the  same  as-siduity.  In  1900  more  than 
of  the  iimnigranls  of  those  races  were  still  aliens.  It  is  generall; 
the  more  ignorant,  and  especially  thoHc  who  do  not  settle  on  tbt, 
land,  who  so  remain.  The  Jewish  immigrants,  ignorant  as 
ofU^n  are,  are  keen-witted,  and  as  they  mean  to  stay  in  America,^ 
they  appreciate  the  advantage  of  becoming  citizens  at 
Numbering  in  New  York  about  a  million  all  told,  the>' 
already  a  power  m  politics.  Many  have  joine<l  Tammany  Hal* 
and  as  they  are  even  more  cohesive  than  the  Irish,  their  shan 
in  the  control  of  that  orgaimaV\m\  vwivniaRa  Vj  \i^l  li  Wi(^ 
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Not  a  few  of  the  immigrants  have  })rought  vaih  ihvm  from 
tussia  or  Eastern  Germany  or  Polami,  the  tenets  of  Socialism, 

id  some  few  the  doctrines  of  a  revolutionary  anareliism.  Tho 
murder  of  President  McKinley  by  such  an  one  (l)orn,  however, 
in  Ameriea),  together  with  the  iufianmiatory  harangues  dehvered 
by  adherents  of  this  extreme  creed,  have  done  much  to  draw  on 
them,  even  on  those  who  nowise  deserve  it,  the  suspicion  4jf 
native  Americans. 

If  the  influence  in  politi<'S  of  the  new  immigrants  has  as  yet 
Iwe-ii  slender  in  proixjrtion  to  their  nuiubers,  this  is  not  merely 
because  many  of  theiu  stiU  remain  non-vott^s,  but  also  because 
they  have  not  had  time  to  learn  to  care  about  political  topics. 
Those  Southern  Itahaus,  for  instance,  who  vote  are  said  to  be 
generally  led  to  do  so  Ijy  pecuniary  imlueements.  The  firnt. 
question  which  really  lays  hold  on  an<l  appeals  directly  to  the 
newcomer  from  strange  lands,  the  first  thing  that  brings 
him  into  direct  touch  with  American  life,  is  a  labour  dispute. 
Little  as  ho  has  known  of  such  matters  before,  a  lea[i(T  of  his 
own  race  and  tongue  can  easily  draw  him  int<»  a  fabmjr  union, 
and  when  he  is  in  it,  and  especially  when  a  strike  begins,  no 
one  CAn  be  more  ardent  or  combative.  Some  unions  have  racial 
sections,  which  debate  in  their  o^\'n  language,  and  soon  master 
the  facts  of  the  situation.  If  thoy  are  led  by  one  tiot  of  their 
own  race,  he  is  asually  an  Irishman,  such  is  the  Irish  aptitude 
for  leaderstiip.  Employers  who  have  brought  together  foreign- 
ers and  put  their  faith  in  them  as  strike-breakers  have  some- 
times been  wofully  disappointed,  Indeed,  the  Pole  or  Slovak 
follows  a  militant  chief  more  blindly  than  a  native  American 
would.  He  has  less  to  lose,  and  his  standard  of  comfort  is  so 
low  that  the  privations  of  a  strike  affect  him  less. 

In  enquiring  how  far  these  newest  comers  are  interminghng 
with  the  pre-existing  population,  one  must  carefully  distinguish 
between  the  original  immigrants  and  their  children  bom  in  the 
United  States.  The  latter  attenrJ  tlie  common  schools,  —  in 
places  where  truancy  laws  are  enforced,  —  mix  with  the  native 
inliabitants,  grow  up  speaking  English,  and  mostly  forget  their 
owTi  language  before*  they  reach  manhood.  So  far  from  desiring 
to  remember  it  and  to  cling  to  their  okl  nationality,  they  are 
eager  to  cast  it  away  and  to  become  in  every  sense  Americans. 
Often  they  trt»at  their  p>arents,  because  foreign-born,  with  a 
sort  of  contempt.     However  slight  may  be  their  social  Q,Qti.l'aK.\» 
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with  their  native  neighbours,  they  receive  the  same  in$tnictip« 
they  tend  to  form  tlie  same  habits  of  life,  they  read  the  aio 
newspapers,  they  frequent  the  same  public  entertuirunrntji.  ^ 
the  more  capable  rise  l)efore  long  into  positions  wiiere  the)-  £t 
not  merely  4inits  in  a  herd  of  workers  "  bossinl  "  by  an  Aintf- 
ican  or  Irish  foreman,  but  have  a  chance  of  forcing  their  i?»t» 
way  upward.  Exactly  how  far  they  intermarry  outside  thear 
own  race  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  we  may  safely  assume  Umi 
those  who  have  been  born  in  the  United  States,  or,  entm; 
very  young,  have  grown  up  under  .VmericAn  influcrccs,  M 
their  race  no  insurmoimtuljlo  obstacle  to  alliances  with  thoB 
of  native  stock.  There  are  more  men  tlian  women 
them,  and  the  men  try  to  marry  into  a  social  stratum  a 
above  their  own,  a  native  American  girl,  if  p*.»ssible.  or  an  Int 
one.  In  such  a  land  as  the  United  States  distinctions  <tf  nfi^ 
urdess  marke<l  by  distinctions  of  colour,  count  for  little. 

Both  as  respects  social  admixture,  however,  and  as  rapccU 
propensity  to  (^rime,  one  must  emphasire  the  difTerence  bf* 
tu'pun  immigrants  settling  in  large  cities,  or  in  mining  rog^oe^ 
and  those  wJio  are  scattered  out  into  smaller  cities  or  eoualij 
districts.  In  the  latt-er  they  soon  tend  to  mingle  with  Uv 
other  residents,  and  the  children  grow  up  und^T  similar  tad 
fairly  wliolpsome  conditionH.  But  in  such  places  as  New  Yori 
or  Chicago  they  keep  to  themselves,  often  in  streets  inh&tdtrd 
entirely  by  those  of  the  same  race.  It  is  diflieult  for  pamti 
wlio  must  themselvea  toil  all  day  long  to  retain  any  control  ov? 
(•hiidn*n  wlio  enjoy  the  license  and  are  exi>c»S(Tl  to  the  It^mp'^- 
tions  of  a  vast  city.  Accordingly,  the  percentage  of  juvfiii-' 
crime  among  the  children  of  Ihi-  foreign -i»om  is  more  than  t^i^* 
as  great  as  it  is  among  diildren  of  native  white  parents*  Tc^ 
is  so  easily  explicable  by  the  conditions  undor  which  they  h^f 
that  it  net»4l  not  be  taken  to  indicate  moral  inferiority.  It  lu» 
oft**n  happened  that  when  people  of  rude  an<l  .>3iniple  halHto 
come  into  a  more  civiUzed  environment  tijey  lost:  their  b»t 
native  qualities  and  acquire  the  vices  of  civilization  Wore  rtl 
\irtues.  Out  of  this  transitory  phase  the  children  of  the  iv- 
migrant.s  may  ere  long  pass. 

Of  the  East  Asiatic  races  that  have  entered  the  United  9t«ti» 
on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Continent  it  has  not  been  wnanrt 
to  speak  in  this  chapter,  because  their  immigration  has  bwo 
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»pped.  Statutes  passeti  at  the  iirgent  instance  of  CalifornittD 
working-men,  who  disliked  the  competition  of  Cliinese  GOoMca, 
exclude  all  Cliinese,  except  persons  of  the  educated  class,  such 
ad  merchants,  students,  and  travellers  for  pleasure :  while 
under  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Japanese  Govenunent  in 
1908,  the  influx  of  Japanese  labourers,  which  was  rising  rapidly, 
has  also  been  stopped.  In  1910  there  were  in  the  UniU'd  States 
56,756  foreip^n-born  Chinese,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  num- 
ber may  increase  slightly  by  illicit  importation  on  the  frontiers 
of  Mexico  and  Canada.  In  WHO  there  were  67,744  foreiRn-born 
Japanese;  and  since  then  many  have  departed  and  scarce  any 
have  arrived.  Neither  they,  nor  Chinese,  nor  Malays,  nor 
Hindus,  caa  l>e  naturahzed,  but  the  children  of  these  races, 
bom  in  the  United  States,  arc  bom  citizens,  and  may  vote  if 
registered,  so  any  large  addition  to  their  numbers  is  all  the 
more  deprecated.  It  is  noeilU'^s  to  add  that  they  remain  quite 
distinct  from  the  white  inhabitants.  Tlie  feeling  against  the 
entrance  of  the  yellow  races,  less  strong  against  the  Chinese 
than  it  was  in  1880,  and  quuhfie<I  i»in(;nR  the  employers  by  the 
desire  to  have  plenty  of  steady  labour,  is  still  strong  enough  to 
maintain  the  policy  of  exclusion,  and  does  not  seem  likely  to 
disappear  in  any  period  which  can  at  present  be  foreseen.  A 
like  feeling  exists  in  Australia  and  has  there  dictated  an  even 
more  rigid  warnhig  off  of  all  Asiatics.  The  humanitarian  senti- 
ment towards  otJier  races  which  was  so  strong  in  the  mitldle  of 
last  century  has  visil)ly  declined.  No  one,  except  a  fruit  grower 
who  wants  Japanese  labourers  for  his  orchards,  openly  com- 
plains of  the  exclusion,*  anil  the  all  t(H>  frequent  outrages  per- 
petrated by  whites  upon  men  of  a  tlifTerent  colour  excite  less 
censm-e  than  they  would  Iimvc  done  in  the  lust  generation. 

Two  large  questions  rc^miiin  to  be  considered.  The  first  is, 
Will  European  inunigration  contluue  from  1910  till  ]9ti0  on  a 
scale  similar  to  that  of  the  years  IStK)  to  1910,  tturing  which 
more  than  twenty  millions  have  jirriviMi  ?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion we  nuist  consider  two  sets  of  facts  :  first,  tht;  capacity  of 
Europe  to  send  emigrants  out,  and  secondly  the  attractiveneiB 
for  immigrants  of  the  Unitt^d  States. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  number  coming  from 
Ireland  now  averages  only  about  one-sixth  of  what  it  was  from 

'  Or  a  wcU-to-do  liousrhtilrlcr  who  eufft'ra  from  the  diffieulty  of  obtaining 
domestic  survnce,  which,  while  great  everywhere,  Ib  groat<st  ou  the  Paoi&c  cuaMt 
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1847  to  ISS-t.     Tho  Ireland  of  1910  has  about  half  as  many 
people  as  she  hat!  in  1845,  and  her  agricultural  conditions  are  so 
much  more  favourable  now  tlian  they  were  then  that  the  motives 
for  expatriation  an*  less.     It  is  therefore  probable  that  henc<^- 
forth  fewer  Irishmen  will  leave  their  country.     So  also  as   t-o 
Germany.    She  sends  out  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the 
number  that  came  in  the  years  hetwe^'n  1881  and  1891.    Xli^ 
drop  in  Norse  and  Swedi.^h  immigration  is  less  marked,  but    it. 
averaged  from  19i')5  to  1909  less  than  a  half  of  what  it  was  l->^^" 
twcen  1880  and  189.*?.     One  may  fairly  conclude  such  surpl*^^ 
population  m^  there  was  when  the  large  outflow  liegan  has  no"*^' 
been  drained  off,  so  that  what  will  in  future  depart  will     l">^' 
merely  any  natural  excess  of  population  beyond  those  for  whor*"* 
there  is  opportunity  enough  at  home.      In  the  Seandinavi^^^*- 
countries,  especially  in  Swp<!en,  a  scarcity  of  labour  has  l>eg^J-**- 
to  be  felt,  and  the  CJoveninierit  deplores  even  such  emigrati<^** 
as  still  continues. 

As  respects  the  new  sources  of  migration  —  Italy,  Austr^^*""" 
Hungary,  and  Russia  —  no  decline   is  yet  evident,   and  t^^^ 
fluctuations  which  are  recorded  seem  to  depend  on  the  state 
the  labour  market  in  America.     But  it  mav  be  assumed  thB 


what  has  happened  in  Ireland,  Ormany,  and  Scandina\ia  v^ 
presently  happen  in  SouthH?astem  Europe  also.     The  large  o^-*'^ 
flow  of  peasants  will  leave  more  land  available  for  the  ne^ 
generation.     Wages  will  rise  as  labour  grows  scarcer,  so  th^ 
will  be  less  reason  for  emigrating.     As  these  countries  were  a 
overpopulated  in  the  sense  in  which  Ireland  was  overpopulat- 
in  1840,  the  overflow  wiiieh  marked  the  years  from  1800  to  1^  ^  ^ 
can  hardly  last  much  longer,  miless,  indeed,  the  sluices  be  rais^*^*" 
in  Russia.     From  that  vast  multitude  of  peasants  new  Slavor^*-*^ 
millions  might  come,  were  the  Government  to  permit  their  A  *^ 
parture.     At  present  they  emigrate  mostly  to  Siberia. 

The  other  side  of  the  question  relates  to  the  attraction  whi«^ 
America  has  exercised.     Will   the  prospects  of  comfort  ar:"»" 
freedom  she  offers  continue  to  stir  the  hopes  of  the  Europea^^^ 
peasantry  as  they  have  done?    Land  is  in  the  fertile  We5t  r*J* 
ready  scarcer  and  higher  in  price  than  it  was,  and  virgin  la»"»'^ 
is  almost  unattainable,  except  in  the  limited  areas  which  »^' 
being  made  available  by  irrigation  or  by  the  new  processes   ^ 
dry  farming.    Those  who  leave  Europe  to  till  the  soil  elsewhc^re 
have  now  quite  as  great,  if  not  greater,  allurements  in  Cmit%>ds 
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for  Argentina,  and  many  who  jnight  fonnorly  have  gone  to  the 
|TJnitcd  States  arc  now  seeking  one  or  other  of  those  countries. 
ton  the  other  band,  thoje  is  still  a  groat  demand  for  unskilled 
flabour  in  the  mine  and  the  quarry  and  the  forest,  as  well  as  for 
10  construction  of  railroads.     This  is  Likely  to  continue  for 
lany  a  year  to  come,  though  ever>'  now  and  then  a  passing 
'depression  of  trade  may  intervejie  to  throw  multitudes  out  of 
work. 

■  It  may  therefore  be  expected  that  the  natives  of  those  parts 
of  Europ<',  such  as  Russia,  Polaml,  and  South  Italy,  where  wages 
are  lowest  and  conditions  least  promising,  wnll  continue  their 

I  movement  to  the  United  Stat^.^  until  there  is  a  nearer  approach 
to  an  equilibntun  between  the  general  attractiveness  of  life  for 
the  poorer  classes  in  tlio  Old  World  and  in  the  New.  But  the 
etream  is  likely  to  diminish  in  volumej  as  the  outflow  from  a 
reservoir  diminisJies  with  the  falling  level  of  the  water  within. 
We  must  not  expect  the  forty  years  from  1910  to  1050  to  show 
an  addition  of  twenty  niilUons  coming  from  without  to  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  as  did  the  forty  years  from 
1870  to  1910. 
Wk  The  vast  majc>rity  of  the  immigrants  enter  by  the  port  of 
"^New  York,  and  arc  on  their  arrival  sent  to  Ellis  Island,  a  rocky 
islet  in  the  Hudson  River,  where  they  are  inspected  by  officers 
of  the  Immigration  Bureau  before  being  permitted  to  proceed 
to  their  wveral  destinations.  In  the  great  hall  where  they  are 
penned  together  like  sheep,  there  are  a  number  of  iron  stair- 

t cases,  by  which  the  immigrants  mount  from  the  ground  floor  to 
the  floor  above  where  they  are  inspected  under  the  striiigcTit  pro- 
viaionBof  the  law.  The  spectator,  an  he  stan<ls  hstetiiug  lo  the 
incessant  tramp,  tramp  of  the  feet  of  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren as  tlieir  shoes  ring  upon  these  iron  stejjs,  seems  to  hear  the 
traces  of  the  Okl  World  marcliiiig  like  an  army  into  the  New/ 
and  thinks  of  the  tribes  from  North<!rn  Europe  who  climbed  the 
steep  rock-paths  over  the  .Vlpine  passes  whence  they  descende<l 
^-into  the  Roman  Empire.  Th<3so  came  as  conriuerors  ;  these 
^pCome  as  humble  suppliants  for  entrance  into  the  land  of  a  people 
'rich  and  strong.  But  their  coming  <rannot  but  affect  that 
people.  There  were  in  the  United  States  only  forty-eight  mil- 
lions of  white  pcopl(»,  when  the  ten  millions  from  Central  and 
Southeni  Europe  who  ha^'e  arrived  since  1885  bt^an  to  enter, 
an  addition  to  the  nation  such  as  no  nation  ever  receive  IwCot^, 
Si 
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These  ten  millions,  whose  cliiUlren  are  now  eoimU*cl  by  miUJottj 
more,  have  indeed  hardly  yet  Ijegun  t-o  hlend  va^h  thii  yfclff 
population.      But  they  must  ultimately  do  eo.     Already  thty 
tell  on  the  social  and  economic  Ufe  of  tlie  country.     Long  U  ' 
tlie  end  of  the  century  their  blood  will  have  Ix'on  largely  miii^.  •- 
with  that  of  the  Anglo- American  and  Irish  and  G<-rman  iub; 
itants.    Thus  the  reflection  is  forced  Ufwu  us,  What  chi 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  American  pe<tpie  will  thia* 
of  new  elements  make — elements  wholly  diverse  not  ooly 
origin  but  in  ideas  and  traditions,  and  scarcely  leas  diverge  fi 
the  Irish  and  Teutonic  immigrants  of  prcivious  year-s  t4iiin  fi 
the  men  of  prmioininantly  Enghsh  stock  who  inhabitrd  ih* 
country  before  the  Irish  or  the  C'ontmental  Teutons  urrivi^d' 

This  is  the  crucial  question  to  which  every  study  of  the  immi- 
grant problem  leads  up.    It  is  a  matter  of  grave  import  far^ 
the  world,  seeing  that  it  is  virtually  a  new  phenotnirnou  tnS 
world  history,  because  no  large  movtiment  of  the  races  of  man-  ~ 
kind  from  one  region  of  the  earth  to  another  has  ever  occurwl 
under  conditions  at  all  resembling  these.    But  it  is  primarily 
momentous  for  the  United  States,  and  that  all  the  mure 
because   these    new  inmiigrants   go  to  swell  the  class  wki 
already  causes  some  disquietude,  the  class  of  unskilled  labou 
ers,  the  poorest,  the  most  ignorant,  and  the  most    imuftilwl^ 
part  of  the  population. 

In  the  United  States  the  uneasiness  which  this  invasion  exd 
takes  shapi' in  the  question  so  often  on  men's  Hps.  Will  the 
immigrants  be  good  Americans?    In  the  most  foiniUarsetueaf 
these  wortis  the  enquiry  can  be  e-osily  answereil.     If  l)y  tljc 
"good  Americans"  is  meant  "patriotic  Americans/'  patnotie 
they  will  be.     They  will  be  proud  of  America,  loyal  to  the 
quick    to   discard    their   Kuropean   memories   and    smtimctit\' 
eager  to  identify  themselves  with  everytliiiig  distinctive  of  Ihctf 
new  country.     Within  a  few  years  the  Italian  or  the  Magj'ar^  the 
Pole  or  tbe  Rouman  deems  himself  an  Ameriran  even  if  he 
not  yet  a  citizen.     Much  more  do  his  children  glory  in 
flag  under  which  tliey  were  l>om.     So  far  as  politics  are  e 
oemed,  the  unity  and  the  homogeneity  of  tin*,  nation  will  ntfl 
ultimately  suffer. 

Neither  is  there  ground  for  apprebending  any  decline  in  tin 
intellectual  quality  or  practical    alertness  of   the    cunipoAi 
people  of  the  future.    Nearly  all  the  instreoming  raoas 
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lal  in  intelligence  to  the  present  inhabitants.  Of  the  acute- 
ness  of  Jews  and  Greeks  and  Italians  it  is  superfluous  to  speak. 
One  is  told  that  the  cliildren  of  these  stocks  are  among  the 
brightest  in  the  public  schools,  and  that  in  New  York  they  use 
the  public  libraries  more  than  any  others  do.  So,  too,  the 
Polos  and  the  Czechs  are  naturally  gifted  races,  quite  as  apt  to 
leam  as  are  the  Germans,  even  if  less  solid  and  persistent. 
Than  the  Armenians  there  is  no  abler  race  in  the  world.  A 
blending  of  races  has  often  in  past  times  been  followed  by  an 
inereast*  in  intellectual  fertility.  It  is  possible  that  from  among 
the  Jews  and  Poles  with  their  musical  faculty,  or  the  Italians 
with  their  artistic  faculty,  there  may  arise  those  who,  stimulated 
by  the  new  opportunities  that  surround  them  here,  will  carry 
the  creative  power  of  the  country  to  a  higher  level  of  production 
in  those  branches  of  art  than  it  has  yet  reached. 

Whetiier  the  ethical  quality  uf  the  nation  will  be  affected,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  conjecture.  Of  the  races  that  are  now  enter- 
ing, some  have  suffered  in  their  birthland  from  ciionomic  and  po- 
litical conditions  unfavouralile  to  veracity  and  courage.  Others, 
handed  together  against  authority,  have  i:)4'C!ome  prone  to  vio- 
lence. But  there  are  otlier-s,  tiie  Piedniontese  and  Lombards 
for  instance,  who  come  of  a  manly  and  ijidui^trious  stock.  The 
Czechs  and  tlie  Poles,  the  Mag>'ars  and  the  Slovenes,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  one  who  has  seen  them  in  their  European  homes  to  have 
less  than  their  Teutonic  nt'ighbuur.s  of  the  vi^tu('^*  that  l>elong  to 
simple  peasant  folk.  If  the  new  iinmignLnta  or  tlicir  cliildren  are 
fotmd  to  sink  below  the  average  of  conduct  in  the  class  they  enter 
and  show  themselves  more  disorderly  or  dishonest  than  the  native 
American,  this  will  happen,  not  because  the  rares  are  naturally 
more  criminal,  but  rather  because  the  conditions  under  which 
they  begin  Hfe  in  their  new  country  are  unfavourable.  The  im- 
nugrant  is  cut  Umisc  from  his  old  ties  and  from  the  influences 
that  restrained  him.  He  is  far  from  his  parents  and  his  priest. 
He  has  no  longer  the  pulUic  opinion  of  his  neighbours  to  regard, 
no  longer  any  disapproval  of  the  Focal  magnate  to  fear.  He 
does  not  see  round  him  ihf  signs  of  a  vigilant,  even  if  oppres- 
sive, public  authority  which  were  conspieuous  in  his  native  vil- 
lage. In  the  rough,  unsettletj,  perhaps  homeless,  life  he  leads, 
a  tossing  atom  in  a  seetliing  crow<l  who  toil  for  employers  with 
wliom    they   have   no   healthy   human   relation,    propensities 

►wards  evil  are  apt  to  spriiig  into  activity,  and  l\\e  wAVet  IwV 
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ings  as  well  a^  the  nense  of  duty  to  perish  from  inunitioii. 

iiiuuigraat*a  child  is  iu  one  way  better  placed,  for  he  Ls  iiifluc 
by  his  American  school -teachrrs  and  school  roinpani 
ill  auothcT  way  worse,  because  the  traditions  tuid  habits 
ainiple  life  of  rural  Europe  have  for  him  fadtnl  away  alt 
if  indeed  he  ever  kuew  them.  He  st-arts  in  hfe  as  un  An 
but  without  the  fundamental  ideas  and  ingrained  traditjoos 
of  the  New  Englander  or  YirK»nian  of  the  ohi  st-ock»  fijir  liu* 
idcjLs  and  Keutimnit.s  do  not  go  with  the  hLnguaji;e  and  thcngfat 
to  vote.  Whether  his  rdigitiu  will  cling  to  him  remftiws  to  br 
B*?en.  Its  power  ia  at  any  rale  likely  to  be  weaker,  pcfiiftpv 
least  weak  among  tlie  Jews,  whom  their  faith  and  their  habile 
hold  apart.  Thougli  they  also  are  <li\idHl  into  sf^ts  focatti 
which  ri'ndcr  sKglit  or  no  olKnlicnce  to  the  ^Mosaic  law,  tb^y 
show  much  less  tendency  to  blend  with  the  rcjit.  of  the  pti 
tion  than  do  the  otlier  races.  How  long  the  Gr<'oks  and  U#] 
Armenians  %vill  be  kept  distinct  l>y  loyalty  to  their  anrimt 
ciiurches  I  unll  not  venture  to  predict.  Among  all  the  imrni-] 
grants  the  grasp  of  religion  set^ms  to  loosen  ;  many  arv  I 
to  their  church  in  the  second  and  even  more  in  the 
generation. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  influence  of  the  immigrant 
on  American  society  as  a  member  of  it,  not  so  much  in  the  waf 
of  influencing  others,  as  in  that  of  constituting  one  of  a  bo4y 
whose  conduct  forms  a  part  of  the  average  conduct  of  the  inh&I*- 
itants  of  the  country. 

There  ie,  however,  another  aspect  of  the  matter,  really  dif- 
ferent though  apt  to  be  confoundwl  with  that  alrea<jy  cm- 
sndered.     It  is  this,  Wiat  (Ufference  to  the  national  type 
character  will  be  produced  by  the  infusion  of  these  new 
of  blood '!    Before  the  year    1950  arrives^  the  children 
grandchildren  of  the  immigrants  who  have  ent4Te<I  Kinc 
will  be  distinguishetl  from  other  Americans  only  by  their  nOh 
names,    and    sometimes   l>y   their   features   and    complfsdon^J 
They  will  no  longer  be  Poles  or  ItaHiins  or  Slovaks,  but 
leans.    They  will  have  intermarried  with  tlu*  ct'  *     ' 
Americans,  and  with  other  inmiigrants,  so  that  i 


*  Even  siirniimc^  »re  nftrn  rhiiUKt**!  iki  aji  no  longer  *■   •'■ 
t  remitnlior  n  i-iiw  cif  n  (^Tfrrnnn  ni»itii'H  KI<-in.  niu'  nf  wl 
Mid  WDothcr  Litflc.     Poles  fn-quomly  chaiiRi'  the  ffiK'lIiiu- 
tbcn  ftod  Uko  txcw  otum. 
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^Pbom  in  1950  will  contain  racial  eJrmentjs  quite  diverse  from 

^^any  that  wen*  present  n  contury  J>efore.     In  some  parts  of  the 

country  these  racial  elements  inuy  he  so  Iarg('ly  represented, 

that  ftrima  jacie  oai»  W(nil(l  exp(H't  th<'ni  to  l)0  traceable  in  the 

■physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants.     When 

Ha  Btt-eam  of  whitish  liue  receives  a  reddish  stream  with  even 

I     one-third  its  volume,  it  runs  thenceforth  -with  water  of  an  altered 

tint.     Will  soMif'thin^  similar  happen  to  the  people  of  the  United 

States? 

Here  let  us  pause  to  n  te  a  significant  factor  in  the  situation. 
It  has  been  observed  since  aL>out  1870  that  the  fecumlity  of 
Ktho  original  Anglo-American  race  tends  to  decline.  Benjamin 
Hjf^^^f^^t'fi  considered  sbc  oI>iIdren  to  constitute  the  normal  .Vmer- 
ican  family.  The  average  is  now  sliglitly  above  two  children, 
and  the  percentage  of  childless  marriages  much  larger  than 
formerly.  Birth-rate  statistics  show  that  whereas  the  number 
of  bii'ths  to  the  thousand  of  population  is  in  Hungary  about  -10, 
in  Germany  36,  in  Englaml  and  Scotland,  Xonvay  and  Denm;T.rk 
30,  it  is  in  Massachusetts  and  Michigan  only  25.  in  Rliode 
Island  and  Connecticut  24.  In  some  States  of  the  Union  it 
is  doubtless  higher  than  in  these  four.  But  in  all  the  Northern 
States  it  is  jnuch  smaller  among  native-lwm  Americaiu^  than 
among  the  immigrants.  In  Massachusetts  the  birth  rate  of 
the  foreign-bom  is  three  times  as  large  as  that  among  the 
native-l)0rn.  and  the  tiecline  in  fecundity  among  American-born 
ais  compared  with  foreign-l>orn  all  over  the  Union  is  jmlubi- 
table.  Thus  wo  have  the  fact,  not  only  that  far  more  than  half 
the  total  white  population  was  in  1910  either  foreign  or  the 
offspring  of  foreigners,  but  the  further  fact,  that  at  least  twice 
as  many  children  were  then  being  bom  to  the  foreign-lx>rn  as  to 
the  native-l)orn.  Should  immigration  continue  on  a  large  scale, 
anri  should  tliis  (hsparity  in  the  fertility  of  the  foreign  and  the 
native  stocks  also  continue,  the  white  population,  which  was  in 
IH40  almost  wholly  Anglo-American,  and  in  1910  half  native  and 
half  foreign,  may  in  1050  be  throe-fourths  or  more  of  foreign 
blood,  i.e.  three  tourths  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  may  be  the  offspring  of  those  who  have  entered  America 
since  1840, 

Two  quaiifyiug  facts  may  deserve  mention.  One  is  that  a 
large  part,  possibly  one-half,  of  these  tliree-fourths  of  foreign 
stock  to  be  exjiected  in  1950  may  probably  l>e  t\wi  dfei&*^wiiMsX& 
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of  those  who  have  come  from  the  United  Kiagdom,  from  Q^ 
many,  and  from  Scandinavia,  and  the  smaller  purt,  pertiAp^U 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  white  population,  the  chilUrea  ul 
immigrants  from  Central  and  Souttieru  Eurdjx^     The  other  ii 
that  the  fecundity  of  the  foreign  stock  already  filiov\- 
declining  in  their  new  American  environment.     It  is 
greater  among  the  iimuigrauts  than  among  their  oilbpruijE  > 
in  the  United  Slates.     The  latter  seem  to  be  caught  b;. 
desire  to  reach  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  ris-e  in  the  - 
scale,  a  desire  apt  to  express   itself,  among  the  ainli 
taking  a  native  American  or  an  Irinh  wife.      Thus,  inn 
generation,  faTnilie>s  tend  to  he  smaller  ;  and  so  by  1950  the  • 
rate  of  the  children  of  foreigners  nuiy  have  sunk  to  the  coiUvt 
American  level. 

Be  these  things  as  they  may, — and  of  course  all  forecasu 
must  be  speculative  where  the  data  are  still  so  uuperfect,  —  lb« 
prolilem  confronts  us  :  What  will  be  the  result  on  the  American 
Ijeople  of  this  infusion  we  see  beginning  of  a  great  volunw  U 
new  blood  drawn  from  races  unlike  the  original  Anglo-AinericM 
stock  ? 

In  the  problem  there  are  two  factors.  One  is  the  hereditary 
Race  Character,  by  which  an  average  Italian  or  Jew  or  Pdr  t» 
born  different  from  the  average  iVmerican  of  Britiali  anccctij> 
As  racial  quality  shows  itself  in  the  lines  of  the  face  and  tfce 
colour  of  hair  and  eyes,  so  is  it  also  distinguishable  in  oeitsin 
intellectual  and  emotional  traits.  The  virtues  and  the  faulte  a( 
a  Tuscan  are  not  quite  the  same  as  those  of  a  Prussian. 

The  other  factor  is  the  enviromncnt  in  which  a  child 
up  to  manliood  and  by  which  liis  character  is  mouldtnL 
Itahan  or  Polish  infant,  brought  up  in  an  .iVmcrican  f; 
rabcing  during  youth  only  with  Americans,  may  in  monh 
retain  some  racial  traits,  but  they  will  be  far  less  marked 
if  he  had  grown  up  in  Naples  or  Krakow  among  people  of 
own  nation.  What  is  the  relative  importance  of  those  two 
factors,  Heredity  and  Environment?  When  tenor  twelve 
lions  of  Italians,  Poles,  and  other  "new  immigrants"  have  in' 
married  with  Americans,  will  their  offspring  give  evidenoe 
physical  and  mental  quality  of  a  diverse  element  brought  iotd 
the  natioUf  or  will  the  social  forces  at  work  which  are  moukling 
all  persons  bom  in  America  overlay  and  end  by  obUtormting 
these  racial  differences? 
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(1)  Scientific  students  are  so  far  from  agreed  as  to  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  hereditary  transmission  that  wliile  stating 
lat  side  of  the  problem,  I  will  not  venture  to  discuss  it.  But 
le  other  side  is  within  the  field  of  any  observer  who  gives 
>ady  attention  to  the  facts.  So  let  us  note  some  facts  that 
show  what  in  the  United  States  the  power  of  enviromiient  is 
capable  of  effecting. 

The  climate  and  food  in  North  America  are  different  from 

those  that  have  helped  to  form  in  past  centuries  the  type  of  each 

of  tliese  European  races.      Some  observers  claim  to  have  already 

discovered  among  the  Ajnerican-born  children  of  certain  among 

the   immigrant  stocks,   such   as  Jews   anrl   Southern    Italians, 

phy.sical  divergences,  particularly  in  skull  form,  from  the  normal 

Europi^an  characteristics  of  the  race  as  examined  in  the  foreign- 

lH)m  parents  of  these  children.'     The  enquiry  is  still  inctMiipleie, 

II     but  some  sort  of  divergt^ice  may  well  be  expecttnl  after  tliere 

^Bhas  been  time  enough  for  the  ni'W  c<inditionH  to  lyork,  and  if 

^fchysical  structure  is  affected  in  the  way  whieh  the  obser\*ations 

Honade  on  Jews  and  Itsdians  indicate,  much  more  may  mental 

^  changes  follow. 

fc(2)  The  immigrants  belong  to  so  many  different  races  that 
o  one  race  can  in  the  long  run  maintain  any  distinctive  type. 
)ven  should  the  first  generation  born  in  the  United  States  tend 
>  marry  each  within  its  own  race,  the  next,  generation  \vill  not ; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  all  will  have  been 
^commingled,  and  the  blood  of  the  nation  of  that  time  will  have 
^H)cen  the  product  of  many  different  strains.  So  the  intellectual 
^Hjni  moral  character  of  the  future  Ameriean,  whether  or  no 
BM^red  b3'  qualities  added  from  these  new  race's,  will  not  hear 
a  mark  distinctive  of  any  one  of  them.     Large  as  may  be  the 

•contribution  of  all  the  immigrants  taken  together,  the  contri- 
bution of  each  taken  separately  ^nll  Ije  too  small  to  leave  a 
permanent  trace.  Neither  the  four  and  a  half  millions  of 
Irfehmen  nor  the  five  million  of  Germans  who  have  come  since 

'  Roff^rcncc  nmy  i)e  made  to  md  int^ro^ting  report  on  Una  aubject  published  by 

thp  ImnuKnilion  f'onimissinn  C^^nntc  noruTni?nt  No.  2()8  of  1010)  in  which  the 

tnrhmion  is  drawni  from  a  liirRp  number  of  mexmurementij  mnde  of  SiriliaDH  and 

Fcw9  in  Now  York  that  tho  long  skulU  of  the  former  race  are  growinK  shorter 

id  wi<i<T  in  tho  c-liilUrcn  of  the  imnugnints  than  are  the  skulU  of  tlieir  parents, 

iil<»  thp  round  akullH  of  tho  Jt'wUh  rh)ldrf«n  ttrt-  growing  longer  than  those  of 

leir  p*rvntH,  both  teuding  to  apprnximute  to  tho  "rcphalic  index"  t'haracter- 

tic  of  niitive  Amoricnns.     But  u  fur  larger  body  of  data  is  needed  VwiIoim  isks 

inclusions  enn  be  safely  formed. 
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18l5r  thou^  tfa^  may  po6»bly  have  modified  tht*  wax^xh 
character,  have  added  anything  that  caii  be  caMr'ci  distmctjvi4i 
Irish  or  distinctively  German. 

(3)  The  point  in  which  the  present  caae  of  rac^  fusion  otfi] 
differs  from  all  pretM-ding  casc9»  is  in  the  immense  assimilatzn*] 
potency  of  the  enWronment.  Never  before  diil  It«s  adranail 
races  come  into  a  country  and  {K'ople  which  posseased  a  m\ 
capacity  for  permeating  ncwcomerw  with  its  ways  of  thiukint 
its  tastes,  it*  habits  of  Ufe.  The  American  tj^pe  of  ci\  ilisatiio. 
whether  in  itf  material  and  economic,  or  in  it8  BtM-ial  ud 
politicul  aspect,  is  at  least  as  distinctive  as  any  the  Old  W«rU 
can  sliow.  The  effig>'  ami  device  —  s*o  to  speak — whii^htic 
Americim  tlie  impressi^  on  every  kind  of  met  til  placed  l»cn«lh 
its  stump,  is  sliarp  and  clear.  The  schools,  tJie  newsjwperg,  xk 
political  institutions,  the  methods  of  t>usino«us,  the  social  usipa, 
the  ^'neral  spirit  in  which  things  are  rlone.  all  Rfaep  ud 
mould  and  remake  a  newcomer  from  the  first  day  of  |p» 
ival,  and  turn  him  out  an  Americiin  far  more  quickly  n^ 
iOTv  completi*ly  than  the  hke  influences  transform  a  sttraajpr 
into  a  citixen  in  any  other  coinitry.  Nowhere  is  Ufe  so  inlnur; 
nowhert^  are  men  so  proud  of  the  greatneas  and  pnHprtity  of 
their  country.  These  things  strengthen  tiie  asisimjlati\*!*  lortr 
of  American  civilisation,  because  here  the  ties  tJiat  hcU  ikt 
atrangiT  to  the  land  of  his  birth  are  quickly  Itrokcn  and  som 
forg»>tten.  His  transformation  is  all  the  swifter  and  xnocr 
thorough  i>»*i'Ause  it  is  a  willing  transformation. 

Kven,  tiien^fore,  should  another  ten  milliotis  pour  in  ft* 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  even  sliould  this  infu^tioo  of  iw<r 
hlcH^i  rtfftvt  the  quality  of  the  nation  in  some  v 
fort-MM^i.  the  Type  s*vms  destinefl  to  stand,  i 
tun's  that  make  it  ilistinclively  .\nicrican.     Changes  ir 
chamctvr  there  will  of  course  be,  for  a  nation  is  aiwa\  >  w.-^ 
ing.  even  if  it  rc*vives  no  ac<Tetions  from  withiiwt.     It  chanp> 
with  the  events  that  Ijefall  it  and  the  influences  that  playonit 
fmm  age  to  ;igr\     As  the  Americans  of  l-S^O,  who  had  not  yn 
be<>u  afTtvtotl  l>y  immigration,  were  different  from  th'wt*  of  lT5i, 
si»  tiie  Anu'ricnns  of  ,\.d.  2000  will  in  any  case  be  dilTerenl  fruffl 
thtw  of  lOOt),  nor  wnll  it  N*  then  possible  to  determine  howmwd* 
i\(  the  ihlTeren*N»  should  Iw  ascHUMl  to  tlie  od''  '*• 

jTici.'d  elements,  how  much  to  the  working  (if  oi  i^ 

Ind  mt»ral  eauiH^,     Thus  VKo  v^bltm  of  ascertaining  thr  •• 
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the  commingling  of  a  group  of  widely  diverse  and  less  ad- 
iced  racial  stocks  ^\ith  a  stock  and  a  civilization  of  unusual 

similative  power  may  be  no  nearer  solution  then  than  it  is 
low. 

If  the  incoming  of  these  masses  of  uneducated  European 
peasants  should,  as  some  fear,  be  followed  by  a  detjlinc,  cither 
generally  or  in  the  places  where  they  chiefly  settle,  of  respect  for 
the  law  and  of  the  ethical  standards  generally,  the  cause  will 
lie  not  so  much  in  any  moral  inferiority  of  (hi'  iirniiigmnts  as 
in  the  unfavourable  conditions  which  surnjujid  tlieni  afid  their 
offspring  in  a  land  with  whose  people  th(?y  liave  little  in  com- 
mon^ and  where  most  of  thejn  are  huddled  toKctlier  in  the  slums 
of  vast  cities,  havinj^  lost  one  st»t  of  guiding  influeni'cs  iiefore 
they  have  gaintMl  anotfier.  In  these  etniditions  there  does  lie  a 
danger,  and  it  is  the  ^rtatrr  bectuise  the  aggregation  of  mul- 
titudes of  men  in  huge  industrial  centres  where  the  social  rela- 
tions that  hi  former  generations  linketl  the  ptx>rer  to  the  richer 
and  more  educatetl  srarrely  exist  to-day,  is  itself  a  phenom- 
enon of  serious  iinpori.  (Irave  and  urgent,  therefore,  is  the 
need  for  efforts  to  reach  and  befriend  the  immigrants  and  to 
form  in  their  cliildren  high  ideals  of  American  citizenship. 
Much  is  aheady  being  done.  The  teachers  in  the  schools  of 
some  of  the  cities  reahze  the  need  and  are  devoting  themselves 
in  a  worthy  spirit  to  tlie  work.  So,  too,  in  many  places  the 
churches,  ^\^sely  avoiding  whatever  savours  of  proselytism,  as 
well  as  the  University  and  Neighbourliood  '^s(»tt]ement-3"  and 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  are  trying  to  get  hold 
of  the  neglected  strangers  and  help  them  to  "find  themselves*' 
in  their  unfamiliar  surroundings.  Yet  much  more  needs  to  \ye 
done,  for  in  thcs*^  cities  and  in  the  mining  regions  the  oppor- 
tunities of  natural  and  wholesome  human  <'ontact  between  the 
educated  class  and  these  new  elements  in  the  labouring  class 
are  but  scanty. 

LThat  there  is  grouiitl  for  anxiety  in  the  presence  of  this  vast 
d  growing  multitude  of  men  ignorant  and  liable  to  be  misled 
cannot  be  denied,  (^ne  often  hears  tin*  uish  expressed  that  it 
had  Ijcen  found  po.'vsibje  to  withhoM  ek'ctora!  power  from  them 
till  they  had  lived  long  enough  in  tl»e  country  to  imbibe  its  spirit 
and  be  familiar  with  its  institutions.  While  sharing  this  anxiety, 
I  must  add  that  it  is  least  felt  by  those  who  know  the  immi- 
gyants  best.     The  pu]>lic-spirited  and  warm-hcarttd  msu  ^j:^^ 
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women  who  work  among  them  are  not  deepondeat.  Hmj  d»* 
ciare  that  the  immigrants  respond  quickly  ta  any  toiioh  of  jmt- 
sonal  kindness,  and  that  not  a  few  soon  show  thanselves  noiriR 
inferior  to  other  persons  in  the  same  grade  of  life.  Qrea^  is  fte 
stimulative  and  educative  as  well  as  the  assimilative  power  d 
the  American  environtnent. 
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CHAPTER  XCin 


THE   SOUTH   SINCE   THE   WAR 


Though  in  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  souKht,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  describe  the  politicai  pJienomona  of  America  in 
^neral  terms,  applicable  to  ail  parta  of  the  Union,  it  has  often 
been  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  conditions  of  the 
Southern  States,  both  political  and  social,  are  in  some  respects 
exceptional,  one  may  almost  say,  abnonnal.  The  experience 
of  this  section  of  the  country  has  been  different  from  that  of 
the  more  populous  and  prosperous  North,  for  the  type  of  its 
civilization  was  till  thirty  years  ago  determined  by  tJie  exist- 
ence of  slavery.  It  has  suffered,  and  has  been  regenerated,  by 
a  terrible  war.  It  is  still  confronte<l  by  a  peculiar  and  menacing 
problem  iu  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  negroes  much  larger  than 
was  the  whole  population  of  the  Union  in  a.d.  1800,  persons 
wlio,  though  they  are  legally  and  industrially  members  of  the 
nation,  arc  still  virtually  an  aUen  elejnent,  unabsorbed  and 
unabsorbable.  In  the  present  chapter  I  propose  to  sketch 
in  brief  oiitline  the  fortunes  of  the  Southern  States  since  the 
war,  and  their  present  economic  and  social  comUtion,  reserving 
for  the  two  chapters  which  fcdlow  an  equally  succinct  account  of 
the  state  of  the  coloured  population,  and  their  relations,  present 

g"'^  prospective,  to  the  wltites. 

Jl  The  history  and  the  industrial  situation  of  the  Southern 
^^tates  cannot  be  undcrstoo<l  without  a  comprehension  of  their 
physical  contiitions.  That  part  of  them  which  lies  east  of  the 
Mississippi  consists  of  two  regions.  There  is  what  may  be 
called  the  plantation  country,  a  comparatively  level,  low,  and 
fertile  region,  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  stretching  up  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  And  there  is  the  highland  region,  a  long,  broad  tongue 
of  elevated  land  stretching  dowii  from  the  north  into  this  level 
plantation  country,  between  the  31)th  and  the  33d  parallels 
of  uortli   latitude.    Althougli  the  mountain  country  eaclo««ft 
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withio  its  network  of  parallel  ridges  many  fertile  valleys  wtt 
upon  its  outer  sJopes,  where  they  sink  to  the  plait, 
plenty  of  good  land,  the  greater  part  of  its  area  i*  t:n.u. . 
thick  forests,  or  is  too  steep  and  rough  for  tillage.    To  tarn 
with  capital  and  to  the  better  sort  of  settlers  gcii      " 
was  uninviting,  and  thus  while  the  rest  of  the  .South 
occupied    and    brought    under   cultivation,    it    long 
thinly  pe<.>pled  and  in  many  districtjs  quite  wild,  wilii    -.- 
any  roads  and  no  railways.     As  the  soil  was  not  fit  for  tolnnn^ 
cotton,  rice,  or  sugar,  the  planters  had  no  motivi*  lo  I   ' 
labour  into  it,  not  to  add  that  the  %\'inter  cold  mad* 
dwelling  place  for  the  swarthy  children  of  the  tropics.     V. 
this  region  was  left  to  he  slowly  and  sparsely  peop]e<l  1>) 
poorest  of  the  whites,  and  a  race  of  small  fanners  and  v. 
men  grew  up.    They  were  rude  and  illiterate,  cut  off  from  tU 
movements  of  the  world,  and  having  little  in  common  with  th» 
inhabitants  of  the  low  country  east  and  west  of  UmiBi  y^ 
hardy  and  vigorous,  with  the  virtues,  and  some  of  the  Sent' 
ness,  of  simple  mountaineers,  honest  among  themdelvct^  ipJ 
>vith  a  dangLTOusly  keen  sense  i>f  pi^rsonal  honour,  hut  ha^St 
to  the  law  and  its  ministers.     While  the  whole  rullivatiun  d 
the  plain  country  of  Virginia,  the  C*arolinas,  Georgia.  Tcniw*- 
see,  and  Kentucky  was  done   by  negroes,  and  tliese  Stales 
more  particularly  Virginia  and  the  Carolina-s,  were  njJwl  t>y 
an  ohgarchy  of  wealthy  phmters,  negroes  w<^re  sean'ely  lo  \n 
seen  in  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  Wctstern  Virriii* 
North  Carohna.  and  Eastern  Temieasee,  and  the  scanty  \* 
population  of  these  mountains  had  no  influenep  on  the  con  i .  ' 
of  public  affairs.     Hence  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  tHi« 
raee  of  hilhnen,  disliking  slavery,  and  having  no  love  fnr  ih" 
planters,  adhered  lo  the  Union  cause,  and  sent  thousand*-   "' 
stalwart  recruits  into  the  Union  armies.     Even  Uwlay,  IhiHuii. 
as  we  shall  presently  see,   it   has  beeji  niueh   affoctM  bv  t:.r 
running  of  railways  through  it,  the  opening  of  ininr.s  :inii  tSr 
setting  up  of  iron  works,  the  mountaui  land  of  the  South  n^ 
mains  unlike  the  plain  country  l>oth  in  the  character  of  i'^^ 
inhabitants  and  in  the  physical  conditions  which  have  rreiki't^! 
that   <'haracter,    con<litions    which,   as   vnW   appear   in   th«*  •*- 
quel,   are  mi  important   factor  in   the  so-called   Negro   PnJ^ 
lem. 
Excluding  those  highlandcrs,  —  and  excluding  also  the  thi«< 
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er  States  which  did  not  secede,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
ouri,  —  there  were  at  the  end  of  the  war  three  classes  of 

Ens  in  the  South.  There  was  the  planting  aristocracy, 
\  the  war  had  ruLoed.  Tlie  eider  men  had  seen  their 
js  laid  waste,  sucli  savings  as  they  possessed  exhausted, 
r  whole  ne^o  property,  estimated  (over  the  whole  country) 
Leariy  $20,000,000,  gone  from  them  into  freedom.  Of  the 
ager  men.  a  large  part  ha<i  fallen  in  the  field.  All,  old 
young,  had  no  capital  left  with  which  to  work  the  estates 
t  still  remained  in  their  hands.  Land  and  negroes  had 
I  their  only  wealth,  for  there  were  practically  no  manu- 
ires  and  little  commerce,  save  at  tht?  half  ilozen  seaports ; 
it  was  gone ;  aiul  everj-thing,  even  the  railroatls.  was  in 
^  Thus  the  country  was,  as  a  whok-,  reduced  to  poverty, 
the  old  plantation  life  broken  up  forever, 
le  second  class  consistwl  of  tJie  poor  or,  as  thej'  were  often 
i,  "mean"  whites,  who,  in  the  lowlands  and  outside  tiie 
Pities,  includwl  all  tlie  white  population  below  the  level 
.e  planters.  On  them,  too,  slaverj-^  had  left  its  hateful 
>,  Considering  thejnsclves  al>ove  field  labour,  for  which 
Xy  case  they  were  little  disposed  in  the  hot  regions 
:  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  coasts,  they  contracted 
B  of  idleness  and  unthrift ;  they  were  unetlucated,  sliift- 
tmenterprising,  and  picked  up  their  living  partly  by  a 
lid  cultivation  of  patches  of  land,  5md  by  hunting,  partly 
Langing  about  the  plantations  in  a  dependent  condition, 
odd  jobs  and  receiving  occasional  aid.  To  them  the 
rought  good,  for  not  only  was  labour  dignified  by  the 
tion  of  slaver>%  but  their  three  or  four  years  of  service 
,e  Confeflerate  armies  called  out  tlieir  finer  qualities  and 
hem  more  of  men  than  it  found  them.  Moreover  with 
epression  of  the  planting  oligarchy  their  social  inferiority 
political  subservience  became  less  marked. 
ie  third  class  were  tho  negroes,  then  about  four  millions 
imber.  whose  sudden  hbcration  threw  a  host  of  difficulties 
,  the  States  wliere  thoy  lived,  and  upon  the  Feileral  govern- 
wliich  felt  rpsjjoiiHibh;  not  only  for  the  good  order  of 
Dquertnl  South,  but  in  a  special  manner  for  those  whose 
cm  its  action  had  procured.  They  were  —  even  the  ma- 
of  the  (comjiaratively  few)  free  blacks  in  the  towns  — 
te,  and  scarcely  more  fit  to  fend  for  themselves  and 
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guide  their  course  aB  free  citisena  than  when  they  or  tUr 
fathers  had  beeu  landed  from  the  slave  ship. 

In  this  state  of  things,  three  great  problems  presented  Ikni 
selves  to  the  Federal  government  whose  victorious  armietinn 
occupying  the  South.  How  should  the  State  f^ovemtnentBtBtfai 
States  that  had  seceded  and  been  conquered  be  re-estikblkiMd! 
What  provision  should  be  made  for  the  material  flupport  ind 
protection  in  personal  freedom  of  the  emancipatiMj  slave*?  Tn 
what  extent  should  not  merely  passive  but  also  active  dfil 
rights  —  that  is  to  say,  rights  of  participating^  in  the  gor«nh 
ment  as  electors  or  officials  —  be  grante<l  to  these  freedmen^ 

The  solution  of  these  problems  occupied  twelve  evecitM 
years  from  1865  to  1877,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  moirt  iniri- 
cate  cliapters  in  American  history.  I  must  refrain  from  dis- 
cussing either  the  party  conflicts  at  Wasiliington,  or  the  ffuM» 
legal  questions  that  were  raised  in  Congress  and  in  th^  oou 
and  be  content  with  touching  on  the  action  taken  by  the  ¥* 
eral  and  State  governments  so  far  and  only  so  far  as  it  affertctl 
the  relations  of  the  negroes  and  the  whites. 

The  first  action  was  tjiken  by  the  Southern  States  theixuilnft- 
Conformably  to  his  amnesty  proclamation  of  18<53/Praide«^ 
Lincoln  ha<l  recognized  new  State  governments,  loyal  to  lfc» 
Union,  in  Tennessee  and  Louisiana,  as  he  ha<i  pro-ioui^Iy  dnot 
in  Arkansas.  When  the  war  had  ended^  the  other  reconquered 
States  (except  Texas)  took  a  course  similar  to  that  which  the 
loyalists  of  those  States  had  taken.  The  white  inh&bituiti^ 
except  those  excluded  by  the  terms  of  President  Jobnno*! 
amnesty  proclamution  of  May,  1865,  chose  conventions:  tttm 
conventions  enacted  new  constitutions :  and  under  these  cob* 
fititutions,  new  State  legislatures  were  elected.  These  lfpil»- 
tures  promptly  accepted  the  amendniefit  (the  thirteenth)  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  l>y  which  I'in  1855)  slavery  hiui  htm 
abolished,  and  then  went  on  to  pass  laws  for  the  regulatioci  rf 
negro  labour  and  against  vagrancy,  laws  which,  though  repir* 
sented,  and  probably  in  good  faith,  as  nwessary  for  the  pofiiroi 
of  a  mass  of  ignorant  beings  suddenly  turned  adrift,  wi' 
to  control  them  and  no  habits  of  voluntary'  infiuntrj- 
kept  the  negroes  in  a  state  of  inferiority,  and  might  Usxe  be*© 
so  work«i  as  to  reduce  a  large  part  of  them  to  prncTtical  «en> 
tude.  This  was  a  false  move,  for  it  excited  alann  and  rc«rt- 
znent  at  the  North  ;  and  it  was  accompanied  by  conflicts  ben 
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d  there  between  the  whites,  especially  the  rlisbanded  Con- 
crete soldiefs,  aud  the  coloured  people ;  euiifliuta  the  more 
ettable  because  the  slaves  had,  during  the  war,  behaved 
cellently  towards  the  defenceless  white  women  and  ciiildren 
the  plantations,  aud  had  given  their  former  miisters  little 
nothing  t^  revenge.  It  was,  thorefore,  in  a  suspicious  tein- 
that  Congress  approached  the  question  of  the  resettlc- 
i  of  the  South.  The  victors  had  shown  unexampled  clem- 
cy  to  the  vanquished,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  kiss 
tl  be  friends  in  the  sense  of  at  once  readmitting  those  whom 
ey  deemed  and  culle<l  "rebels"  to  their  old  full  constitu- 
onal  rights.  Slavery,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
ey  had  for  the  most  part  disclaimed  the  purpose  to  abolish, 
now  become  utterly  detestable  to  them,  and  the  negro  an 
object  of  special  sympathy.  They  felt  bound  to  secure  for 
him,  after  all  tlit^y  hiid  done  and  sufferetl,  the  amplest  protec- 
om  It  might  perliaps  have  been  wiser  to  revert,  to  the  gen- 
1  maxims  of  American  statesmanship,  and  rely  upon  the 
natural  recuperative  forces  and  tiie  interest  which  the  South 
itself  had  in  re-establishing  order  and  just  government.  But 
the  Northern  leaders  could  not  be  expected  to  realize  how 
completely  the  idea  of  another,  revolt  had  vanished  from  the 
minds  of  the  Southern  peoj)lc,  who,  in  a  characteristically 
American  fashion,  ha^i  already  aci^epttnl  the  inevital»le,  perceiv- 
ing that  both  slavery  and  the  tegal  claun  to  seceile  were  gone 
forever.  And  these  leaders- — more  particularly  thoAe  who  sat 
in  Congress  —  were  goadeti  into  more  drastic  measures  than 
reflection  might  have  ajiproved  by  the  headstrong  violence  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson,  who,  as  a  Southern  States  Rights 
man  of  t}»e  old  tyfie,  had  announced  that  the  States  were 
entitled  to  resume  their  former  fall  rights  of  self-government, 
and  who,  while  stretching  his  powers  to  eifect  this  object, 
had  been  denouncing  Congress  in  unmeasured  terms.  Very 
different  might  have  been  the  course  of  events  had  the  patient 
wisdom  of  Lincoln  lived  to  guide  the  process  of  resettlement. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  sentiments,  Congress  refused 
to  allow  the  members  elected  from  the  reconquered  States  to  take 
their  seats,  and  enacted  a  statute  establishing  a  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  armed  wnth  large  powers  for  the  oversight  and  sup- 
port of  the  hl)erated  negroes.  Passed  in  1865,  and  in  186G  con- 
tinued for  two  years  longer,  this  Act  practically  superseded  thfl 
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legislatioa  of  the  reconquered  States  regarding  the  ool 
people.      Congress  then  passed  and  proposed  for  accept 
by  the  States   (June,   1806)  an  amendment  (the  fourtecflt 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  conferred  citizen&liip.  Sta*^ 
as  well  as  Federal,  on  all  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  t. 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdielion  thereof,  fo 
legislation  by  a  State  abridging  the  privileges  or  imiuuniti 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  provided  for  retlucingi 
representation  in  Congress  of  any  State  in  proportion  to  t, 
number    of   its   citizens   eoccluded    from  the  suffrage.    As 
danger  of  a  return  of  slavery  had  already  vanished,  it  was 
tremendous  forward  move  to  j)ut  tliis  jjressure  upon  the  Soutboi 
States  to  confer  full  voting  rights  uixin  their  negroes.    Tin 
States,  however,  would  probal^ly  have  done  well  to  accept  tht' 
amendment,   and  might  perhaps  have  accepted  it  had  llicv 
reahzed  what  was  the  temper  of  the  party  dominant  at  the  North. 
But  they  comr>lained  of  the  proposal  to  cut  down  representanon 
in  respect  of  ext:Iuded  citizens,  arguing  tliat  th»*re  wexe  N'ortkni 
States  where  colour  was  a  groun<l  of  exrhision,  and  wliich,  never- 
theless, would  suffer  much  less  tlian  the  Sijutliem  States  becflUf* 
the  nmabtT  of  their  coloured  residents  was  far  ^analk■r  :  and  thov 
also  resented  a  provision  of  tlie  amendment,  which  iUs*|Ualifi»*"l 
from  voting  or  office  all  persons  who  having  ever  taken  aii  ci'l' 
to  supp(jrt  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  hud  l>een  (^ 
cerned  in  *' insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same."    Acwni 
ingly  all  these  States,  except  Tennessee,  rejected  the  amendment 
This  further  stimulated  the  anger  and   suspicion   of  Coiigrt^ 
which  proceedcxl  (Marcli  2,  1867)  to  pass  the  so-i^alled  Rwo" 
struction  Act  (a  bill  "to  provide  efficient  governments  for  the 
insurrectionary  States")  designed  to  create  legitimate  gi:)vcm- 
ments  in  the  States  not  yet  readmitted  to  the  Union  (ignoring^*' 
governments  set  up  by  the  white  inhabitants),  and  to  dew^ 
mine  the   conditions  proper  for  their  readmission.    By  t^'** 
Act  these  States,   that  is,  the  whole  seceding  South  except 
Tennessee,  were  di\ided  into  five  military  districts,  each  t^ 
l>e  governed  by  a  brigadier-general  of  the  Federal  army,  uDii' 
such  time  as  a  State  convention  should  have  framed  a  new 
constitution,  the  FourteentJi  Amendment   have   Ijeen  ratifi**" 
and  the  State  have  been  duly  readmitted.     The  delegates  t« 
each  convention  were  to  be  elected  by  all  the  male  ritizens.exci"''!' 
ing  such  as,  having  previously  sworn  to  support  the  Fedo^iJ 
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nstitution,  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  rebellion  ;  and  it 
as  to  these  sanie  voters  that  the  new  Constitution  when 
amed  was  to  be  submitted  for  ratification.  This  provision, 
hile  it  admitted  the  negroes  to  be  voters  and  delegates  to 

e  conventions,  debarred  from  both  functions  most  of  the  lead- 

g  whites,  and  left  the  conventions  to  be  *'run"  b^'  those  few 
Kites  who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  Union^  and  by  adven- 
urers  w^ho  had  come  from  the  North  in  the  track  of  the  Federal 
armies.  The  Reconstruction  Act  was  duly  carritHl  out ;  con- 
ventions were  held  ;  constitutions  granting  wjual  suffrage  to  ali^ 
blacks  and  wliil^s,  were  enacted,  and  new  State  government* 
installed  accordingly',  in  which,  however,  the  leading  white 
men  of  each  State,  since  not  yet  pardoned,  could  obtain  no 
place  either  as  legislators  or  as  officials.  By  this  procedure, 
six  States  were  in  1808  readmitted  to  Congress,  as  having 
su;isfied  the  conditions  imposed,  and  the  remaining  States 
witliin  the  two  years  following.  In  July,  18(>8,  the  Four- 
teenth iVmendment  becaiiie  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  ha\ing 
been  accepted  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  aiul  in  March,  1870, 
tlie  Fifteenth  ADieruUnetit,  forbidding  the  voting  riglit  of  citizens 
to  be  "denied  or  abridged  an  account  of  race,  colour,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude,"  also  became  by  similar  acceptance  part 
of  the  Constitution  and  l>iuding  on  all  the  States.  With  this, 
and  with  the  passing  in  1870  and  1871  of  penal  laws,  conmionly 
called  the  Force  Acts,  intended  to  protect  tlie  negroes  in  the 
exercise  of  the  suffrage,  the  direct  interference  of  the  Federal 
l(*gislature  ended.  In  1872,  by  the  general  Anmesty  Act,  it 
readmitted  the  great  bulk  of  the  ex-Confedcrates  to  full  political 
rights. 

Meanwhile,  how  had  things  been  going  in  tlie  Southern  States 
themselves?  All  the  leading  whit<»s  having  been  disqualified 
from  voting  or  taking  part  in  the  government,  the  only  factors 
or  forces  left  wore,  — 

First,  such  whites  as  had  adiiered  to  the  Union  throughout 
the  war  —  in  mcst  States  neither  a  nmnerous  nor  an  influential 
body. 

Secondly,  a  vast  mass  of  negroes  suddenly  set  free,  and  abso- 
lutely destitute,  not  only  of  politi(;al  cxperi(?nce,  but  even  of  the 
mos-t  rudimentary  pi)litical  ideas. 

Thirdly,  men  sent  d^iwn  from  the  Nort.h  as  agents  of  the  Freed- 
mcn's  Bureau,   or  othcn\ise  in  connection  with  the  Fedevftl 
2k 
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government,  and  persons  who  had  come  of  themselves  id  tk 
hope  of  profiting  Uy  such  opportunities  for  enrichment  as  tk 
abnormal  coniiition.s  of  the  country  might  create. 

The  voting  strength  was,  of  course,  with  the  negroe*,  «p^ 
cially  in  .South  Carolina  and  the  Gulf  States  (.except  Tex»s'; 
mul  a  certain  number  wei-e  chosen  to  sit  in  the  legislaturtv  tad 
to  fill  the  less  inijTOrtant  offices.  In  the  legislatures  of  Souti 
Carolina  and  Mississiippi,  they  formed  the  majority;  and  ffum 
the  latter  State  they  sent  one  of  tJiemselves  to  the  Fedwal 
Senate.  But  leadcrsliip,  of  course,  fell  to  the  wliites,  vIm 
alone  were  capable  of  it,  and  chiefly  to  those  white  advc«iturw> 
wliose  scanty  stock  of  portable  properly  won  for  tlu-m  the  oamr 
of  ''carpet-baggers."  Tliey  organized  the  negroes  for  elcctiuoft. 
State  and  local,  thoy  tampered  with  the  electoral  Usis  and  stuffwl 
the  ballot-boxes,^  they  "ran"  the  legislatures.  They  pounced 
upon  the  lucrative  places,  satisfying  negro  claims  with  poelenf 
less  consequence,-  they  devised  the  various  methixL*  ' 
taxation  was  increased,  del>t  rolled  up,  offices  created  an'  i 
paid,  frauds  of  every  kind  perpetrated  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves and  their  friends.  Such  a  Saturnalia  of  rubbiTy  aihI 
jobl>ery  has  seldom  been  seen  in  any  civiHzed  coimtry,  and  ocr» 
tainly  never  l>efore  under  the  fonna  of  free  .s(*If-govemnirtil. 
The  coloured  voters  could  hardly  Ix"  blamed  for  bliiully  following 
the  guides  who  represented  to  them  the  party  to  which  they  owed 
their  liberty ;  and  as  they  had  little  property,  taxation  did  nol 
press  uf)on  them  nor  the  incTease  of  debt  alann  tiiem.  TboK 
among  the  negroes  to  wh^in  the  chief  profit  accru(*d  were  iht 
preachers,  who  enjoyed  a  sort  of  local  influence,  and  could  same- 
times  command  the  votes  of  their  fellows,  and  the  IcgisUt 
who  were  accustomed,  in  Soutli  Carolina,  for  instance,  to  !«• 
a  few  dollars  for  every  bill  they  passed.^  But  nine-tenths  of 
illicit  gains  went  to  th(^  whites.  Many  of  them  were  pemiw 
of  infamous  character  who  ultimately  saved  themaclvee  txtai 
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*  Somotimes  thr?  hcnutifiilly  rini|>lc  plan  was  adopted  of  pmvidinc  the 
box,  carpfiilly  lorkod  nnd  AeaUvJ  iit  its  prt>ppr  Hprrtun*.  with  a  tlidinc  >m1<l 

« In  South  Carolina,  in  lS7o.  ncoordiiiit  to  thr*  trustworthy  p\'itlcxirr-  o4  G«f* 
eroor  ChaiD^HTlain,  two  hundred  pcnujii^  hud  Ikm>!i  appointrx^l  iuMsrws  at  ikt 
p«AC«,  with  A  rcrtAin  civil  nn  wrll  as  rriniinAl  jiirindir'tmu,  who  rould 
rcftd  nor  write. 

'  An  anecdot**  ia  told  vt  an  old  negro  in  North  Caroliua  who.  tx^tii 
rounting  the  fees  hr  had  rm>ived  for  hifi  votf  in  the  tpfciAlaturr.  Mid  ivttfc 
chuckle,  "  I  have  beco  sold  eleven  times  in  my  life,  and  thia  ia  the  fliM  tiam 
•ver  cot  the  money." 


^■justice  by  flight.  For  thp  time  they  cnjoyofi  ahKohite  impunity, 
^Bnthout  even  that  chcrk  which  puliiir  opitiiou  imi^ses  un  the 
^Kirorst  rulers  when  they  themselveH  belong  to  the  district  which 
^■they  nile. 

^M    The  position  of  these  adventurers  was  like  that  of  a  Roman 
^■provineial  governor  and  his  suite  in  the  later  days  of  the  Kepub- 
^Bic,  or  an  English  offieial  in  the  East  Indies  in  the  earlier  days 
^■bf  the  Company's  c(m<piest.s,  save  that  they  had  less  to  fear 
'      from  siil)8(*qnent  prosecution  than  V'erres,  and  h'ss  froni  a  par- 
I      Uainentary  enquiry  than  the  companions  of  ('live.     The  very 
^kecurities  with  which  the  Federal  system  surrounds  State  au- 
^tonomy  contribnte<i  to  encourage  their  audacity.     The  national 
government  was  not  responsible,  because  the  whole  machinery 
of  State  government  wns  in  form  complete  and  to  all  ontward 
appearance  in  nonnal  action.     Hut  as  votinp;  power  lay  with 
those  who  were  wholly  unfit  for  citizenship,  and  had  no  interest, 
as  taxpayers,   in  good  povernment,   as  the  legislatures  were 
reckless  and  corrupt,  the  judges  for  the  most  part  subservient, 
tiie  Federal  miiitiiry  offictTs  hound  to  support  what  purported 
to    l>c   the    constitudomil    authorities   of   the   State,    Congress 
distant  and  little  inclined  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  those 
whom  it  distrusted  as  rebels, ^  greed  was  unchecked  and  roguery 
unabashed.     The  methods  of  pIuTidor  were  numerous.     Every 
branch   of  administration  became  wasteftd.     Pulilic  contracts 
L^were    jobbed,  and    the    profits    shared.     Extravagant  salaries 
^rwere  paid  to  legislators ;  extravagant  charges  allowed  for   all 
sorts  of  work  done  at  tlie  public  cost.     But  perhaps  tlie  common- 
est form  of  roltbery,  and  that  conducted  on  the  largest  scale, 
was  for  the  legislature  to  direct  the  issue  of  bonds  in  aid  of  a 
railroad  or  oth<'r  public  work,  these  l»ouds  being  then  delivered 
to  contractors  who  sold  tliem,  shared  the  proceeds  wth  the 

■governing  Ring,  and  omitted  t^^  execute  the  work.  Much  money 
M'as  however  taken  in  an  even  more  tiirect  fashion  from  the  State 
treasury  or  from  that  of  the  local  authority  ;  and  as  not  only 
the  guardians  of  tlie  public  funds,  but  even,  in  many  cases,  the 
courts  of  law,  were  under  the  control  of  the  tliieves,  discovery 
wau  difficult  and  redress  unattainable.    In  this  way  the  indus- 

'  Nenriy  tht*  whole  reprcftentation  in  Congress  of  these  Statoe  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  thou  rulinfj  Rppuhlican  party.  The  Southern  membcra  were 
largMy   ttccomplices  in   thy  local   misKovrmmcnt  here  deacrilwd.   nearly  haif 

thnm  being  rarpet-haggers  from  the  North,  while  few  of  the  Northern  mem- 
bod  any  knowledge  of  it.  some  perhaps  lutl  cariun  lo  en^XM-w*- 
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trious  and  prt>porty-hol(lirig  fliisscs  sjiw  the  burdens  of  the  Slat* 
increase,  witli  no  puwer  of  iirreiiliuK  the  process.  In  North 
Carolina,  $M,(KM),(K)()  worth  of  railroad  bonds  were  issued,  aiid 
no  railwa^'^  made.  In  Ahibama.  the  State  debt  rose  in  fuur 
years  from  S8,350,000  to  S2.5,5(J3/J00,  with  little  or  notJiiug  to 
show  for  it.  In  Mississippi,  the  State  levy  had  been  tcji  cimt* 
on  the  $100  of  assesse<l  vahie  of  lands.  In  1874  it  had  risen  to 
fourteen  times  that  rate.  In  South  Carolina,  the  State  debt 
leapt  in  four  years  from  §.5,-i07,(XX)  to  $18,515,000,  and  Covcraar 
Moses,  not  content  flith  liis  share  of  the  plunder,  openly  sold 
his  pardons,  of  which  he  granted  457  in  two  years.  But  the 
climax  was  reached  in  Ijouisiana,  where,  in  a  single  year,  the 
State  debt  wiis  increa-sed  fourfold,  anri  Ihe  lixvd  'debt  twofoki, 
while  in  four  years*  time  the  total  State  and  city  indebtedne:?^ 
was  rolled  up  by  the  sum  of  §.>!  ,000,000,  all  of  which  m'iit  to 
the  spoilers,  and  nothing  to  permanent  improvements. 

Whether  owing  to  (hose  amiable  traits  in  the  national  c\xaT- 
acter  which  often  survive  the  sterner  virtues,  or  to  the  f**^*" 
that  the  thieves  were  too  Itusy  hlling  ihvlr  pockets  Ui  have  leisure 
for  other  outrages,  this  misp;overnnu»nt  was  accompani^i  by  \'^^ 
oppression  and  cruelty  than  miglit  have  l^een  expected.    Soi^*^ 
such  acts  there  doubtless  won*,  particularly  in  tJic  rougher  cl»^' 
tricts  of  the  extreme  South-west ;  and  in  sovenil  Stati's  the  d(^x^^' 
nant  faction,  not  satisfied  with  t'-e  presence  of  Federal  troops 
sought  to  preserve  order  by  creating  l>odies  of  State  guardfc5    ^ 
Statepolire,  or  a  negro  militia.    In  Mississippi  thecqloiu'od  peoT*\^ 
were  enrolled  in  a  "Loyal  lycague."     Unlike  the  Federal  ri'^'' 
officials,  who  were  often  flisreputable  and  unscrupulous  pai'tisi*-'^' 
sometimes  most   improperly   com!»ining  the  headship  of    ^^^ 
local  Republican  firgamzation  with  an  office  demanding  impar^^^' 
lity,*  the  Fcd<'ral  military  officers,  though  their  conduct  was  so*'*^*^ 
times  impugned,  flccin  on  th('  whole  to  have  behaved  with  •-^^ 


rightness  and  good  sense,  making  their  militar>'  control  as  gci 


tl<' 


as  such  a  tiling  ever  can  be.     Nor  did  the  negroes,  untuto**^^ 
as  they  were,  and  jubilant  in  their  new  free<lom,  show  the  t^"***^ 
bulenceor  the  vindictiveness  which  might  have  been  looked     *^ 
in  a  less  kindly  race.    Nevertheless,  disorders  broke  out.     A  oec^^ 
combination,  called  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  said  to  have  been  o*"^^ 


'  In  LouisiAtui,  for  ioat&nc^.  the  Federal  marshal,  who  wa»  entitled  to 
on  the  Fwtpral  Lroop«  tu  aid  him,  was  for  a  time  chairman  of  the  Republ' 
State  Committee. 
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laUy  formed  m  Tennessee  by  youtljs  for  purposes  of  amusement, 

►rea<J  rapidl>'  through  the  countr\%  and  became  credited  with 
[U»e  uunit-routi  jietty  outntges  which,  during  18(38»  and  the  follow- 

ig  years,  were  pen>ffrate<i  upon  negroes,  and  (less  frequently) 
ipon  whites  3Uj>posed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  negroes,  in  the 
rural  South.  Many  of  tliese  outrages  were  probably  the  work 
of  \illagc  ruffians  who  }md  no  connection  witli  any  orgiinization, 
■irtiil  less  any  ])ohtiral  motive.  But  the  impossiblity  uf  discover- 
ing Ihuse  who  eonmiitUxl  thiau,  and  the  absence  of  any  local 
efforts  to  repress  them,  sliowed  the  profound  discontent  of  the 

'tter  class  of  whites  ^vilh  the  government.s  whiclj  the  coloureti 
vote  had  in.stalleil,  while  unfortunately  contirniiiig  Congress  in 
its  suspicion  of  the  former  rebels  as  being  still  at  heart  enemies 
of  the  Union  and  the  negro.  No  open  resistance  to  the 
Federal  troops  was  attejnpted  ;  but  neither  their  activity  nor  the 
penal  laws  passed  by  Congress  were  effective  in  checking  the 
floggings,  houst^-burnings,  and  nninler:^  which  during  these  years 
disgraceti  s<jme  districts.  Meanwhile,  the  North  grew  weary  of 
repression,  and  began  to  be  moved  by  the  accounts  that  reached 
it  of  "carpet-bog  government. "  A  political  reaction,  due  to  other 
cau.ses,  ha^l  made  itself  felt  in  the  North  ;  and  the  old  principle 
of  lejmng  the  States  to  themselves  gained  more  and  more  upon 
the  popular  mind,  even  within  the  si  ill  dominant  Republican 
party.  Though  some  of  its  prominent  h-aders  desired,  perhaps 
not  without  a  %icw  to  party  advantage,  to  keep  down  the  South, 
they  were  overl>orne  hy  the  feeUng,  always  strong  in  America, 
that  everj'  community  tr>  whii^Ii  self-government  has  been  granted 
must  be  left  to  itself  to  work  out  its  owti  salvation,  and  that  con- 
tinued niilitary  occupation  could  not  be  justified  where  no  revolt 
was  apprehended.  The  t^nd  came  in  1876-77.  Between  1869 
and  1876  the  wliites  hati  in  every  Southern  State,  except  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisiana,  regained  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  1876  those  thret  States  were  also  recovered.* 
The  circumstances  were  different,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  population  in  each  State.  In  some  a  imion  of  the  moderate 
wliite  Republicans  with  the  Democrats,  brought  about  by  the 
disgust  of  all  property  holders  at  the  scandals  they  saw  and  at  the 
increase  to  their  burdens  as  tax-payers,  had  secured  legitimately 


J  ThnsG  States  in  which  iho  whites  first  rerovered  rontrol.  such  as  Gcorsia, 
have  iccuurally  fared  Ix-at  mil>iw?riucnt]y.     They  huve  had  leas  dtht  to    carry, 
commtrnnat  coufidcuce  v/iim  aooner  rMlorcd. 
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chosen  majorities,  and  ejected  the  corrupt  ofHcials.  In  somr 
same  result  was  attained  l>y  paying  or  otherwise  indacingU 
negroes  not  togo  to  the  polls,  OP  by  driving  them  away  by 
or  actual  violence.  Once  possessed  again  of  a  voting  nugaritK 
the  whites,  all  of  whom  had  by  1872  been  relieved  of  tbcir 
abilities,  took  good  care,  by  a  variety  of  devices,  legid  lod 
extra-legal,  to  keep  that  majority  safe  ;  and  in  no  State  lus Umr 
control  of  the  government  been  since  shaken.  President  H^b 
withdrew,  in  1877,  such  Federal  troops  as  were  still  left  al  \hi 
South,  and  none  have  ever  since  been  despatched  Uiitber*, 

This  sketch  has  been  given,  not  so  much  becau^ic  it  is  a 
phase  in  the  history  of  democracy,  and  one  not  likely  ever  !• 
recur,  either  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  as  IjccaiL^e  il  hM 
determined  luid  explainetl  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  ermii 
and  the  present  attitude,  whereof  more  anon,  of  the  Souttea 
people.  That  Congress  mode  some  mistakes  is  proved  by  ibt 
results.  Among  those  results  must  be  reckoned  not  racrdy  th*] 
load  of  needless  debt  imposed  upon  the  Southern  States, 
the  retardat  ion  of  their  recovery  from  the  losses  of  tiie  war,  bull 
driving  of  all  their  respectable  white  citizens  into  the 
party  and  their  alienation  from  the  Uepublicamt  of  the 
together  with  the  similar  aggregation  of  the  nt*groes  in  the 
publican  party,  and  consequent  crejition  of  a  so-called  "otArtf^ 
line"  in  politics.  Habits  of  lawlessness  have  moreover  lirtt 
perpetuated  among  the  whites,  and  there  was  formed  in  boU 
parties  the  pernicious  practice  of  tampering  with  elections,  wwa^- 
times  by  force  and  sometimes  by  fraud,  a  practice  which  strikoi 
at  the  very  root  of  free  popular  government. 

But  was  the  great  and  capital  act  of  the  Republican  {nrty 
when  it  secured  the  grant  of  the  suffrage  to  the  negroes  m  btot 
one  of  those  mistakes  ?  To  nearly  all  Euro|x»ans  such  a  sUp 
seemed  and  still  seems  monstrous.  No  pcniple  could  be  imaipwd  ' 
more  hojM'lessIy  unfit  for  iwjiitical  fwwer  than  thin  host  of  flJaVDS; 
and  their  unfitness  became  all  the  more  <iangerous  bectov 
the  clones  among  whom  the  new  voti*rs  ought  to  have  foowl 
guidance  were  partly  disfranchised  and  partly  foreeil  into  hofr 
tility.  American  eyes,  however,  saw  thr*  rnatt^T  in  a  diffenrtft 
light.  To  them  it  h.is  l>rt'n  an  axiom,  that  without  the  ituffncr 
there  is  no  true  citizenship,  and  the  negro  would  have  appoHr*,! 
to  be  scarcely  free  had  he  received  only  the  private  and  pn 
and  not  also  the  public  and  active,  rights  of  a  citizen.    "  I  rcahaeil 
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1867/'  said  General  Wade  Hampton,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
ished  leadere  of  the  South,  *'that  when  a  man  hiul  been  made 
citizen  of  the  Unite<i  States,  he  could  not  be  debarred  from  vot- 
on  account  of  his  colour.  Such  exclusion  would  be  opposed 
the  entire  theory  of  republican  institutions."  ^  It  is  true  that 
ere  were  Northern  States,  such  as  even  the  New  England  Con- 
necticut and  the  half  New  England  Ohio,  as  well  as  Michigan 
and  Pennsylvania,  in  which  ix^rsons  of  colour  were  .so  debarred.- 
But  the  Abolitionist  movement  and  the  war  had  given  an 
immense  stimulus  to  the  abstract  theor>'  of  human  rights,  and  had 
made  the  negro  so  much  an  obJ€'ct  of  sympathy  to  the  Northern 
people,  that  these  restrictions  were  vanishing  before  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  democratic  o<iuality  and  the  rights  of  man  as  man. 
There  \vas,  moreover,  a  practical  argument  of  some  weight.  The 
gift  of  the  suffrage  presented  itself  to  the  Northern  statesmen  as 
the  alternativetocontinuanceof  military  government.  Without 
he  suffrage,  the  negro  migfit  have  been  left  flefenceless  and  neg- 
cted,  unimproved  and  unimproving.  In  the  words  of  another 
emiaent  Southern  statesman,  Mr.  Justice  Lamar,  "In  the  un- 
accustomed relation  into  which  the  whlt^e  and  coloured  people  of 
the  South  were  suddenly  forced,  there  would  have  been  a  natural 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  former  masters,  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  land  and  intelligence  of  the  country  and  of  its  legislative 
power,  to  use  an  almost  absolute  authority,  and  to  develop  the 
new  freednian  according  to  their  own  idea  of  what  was  good  for 
him.  This  would  have  resulted  in  a  race  distinction,  and  in 
such  incidents  of  the  old  system  as  would  have  discontented 
tlie  negro  and  dissatisfieil  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country. 
If  slavery  was  to  be  alxjiished,  there  could  be  nothing  short  of 
complete  abolition,  free  from  any  of  the  affinities  of  slavery  ; 
and  this  would  not  have  Itpt^n  erTer'ted  so  long  as  there  existetl 
any  inequality  before  the  law.  The?  ballot  was  therefore  a  pro- 
tection of  the  negro  against  any  such  condition,  and  enablcii  him 
to  force  hia  interests  upon  the  coasidoration  of  the  South."  ^ 

The  American  \iew  that  "the  suffrage  is  tlie  sword  and  shield 
of  our  law,  the  best  armament  that  liberty  offers  to  the  citizen," 
does  not  at  once  commend  itself  to  a  European,  who  conceives 


'  North  Amtrienn  Heview  for  Mnrfh.  1879. 

•  Couuocliout  aa  lato  oa  1865  aud  Ohio  as  late  aa  1867  dwlined  to  extend 
|ual  titifTmsc  to  negrocd. 
'  Xorth  American  Heciexo  for  March,  1879. 
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that  every  govorninont  is  bound  to  protect  the  unenfrancliit»et^    I 
oqualty  with  thp  enfranrhised  citi^ien.     Rut  it  must  he  reiueflft-    1 
bered  that  in  ihv  Vniivd  States  this  duty  is  less  vigilantly  pef"     1 
formed  than  in  En^Iund  i)r  (lerniany,  and  that  there  were  special 
difficulties  attending  its  performance  under  a  Federal  fi^iAoui. 
which  leaves  tlie  duty,  save  where  Federal  legislation  is  involvedt 
to  the  authorities  of  the  several  States. 

It  has  been  usual  to  charge  those  who  led  Congress  withanothor 
and  less  noble  motive  for  granting  electoral  rights  to  the  negroes*. 
viz.  :  the  wish  to  secure  their  votes  for  the  Republican  partV^- 
Motives  are  always  mixed  ;  and  doubtless  this  consideration  hi*. <^l 
its  weight.     Yet  it  was  not  a  purely  selfish  eoiisiiieration.    .^-i* 
it  was  by  the  R(»publican  party  that  the  war  hatl  been  waged  ar».<  i 
the  negro  set  free,  the  Republican  lemlers  were  entitled  to  assuii^».« 
that  his  protection  cimld  he  secured  only  by  their  contiuuc^-CJ 
ascendancy.     That  asi-eudaney  was  not   wisely  Ufl(!il.     But  ll:».< 
circumstances  wer<»  so  novel  and  perplexing,  that  perhaps 
statesmanship  less  sagacious  than  President  Lincoln's  couhl  lia"^^ 
handled  them  with  success. 

With  the  disappearance  of  th-^  carpet-bag  and  negro  govern 
ments,  the  third  era  in  the  politii-al  history  of  the  South  sit*-' 
the  war  began.    The  first  had  hin^n  that  of  exclusively  wh» 
suffrage  ;  the  secondj  that  of  preiloininantly  negro  suffrage.      ^ 
the  third,  universal  suffrage  and  complete  legal  equality  ^"^^ 
soon  perceived  to  mean  in  practice  the  full  supremacy  of  1. 1*^ 
whites.     To  dislodge  the  coloured  man  simply  as  a  coloured  it*"' 
from  his  rights  wtus  impossible,   for  they  were  secured  by  ■*:.»* 
Federal  Constitution  which  prevails  agaiiLst  all  State  act^^^' 
The  idea  of  disturbing  them  by  forirud  legislative  action  >*''*' 
scarcely  entertained      Rut  the  more  they  despaired  of  getti'*^ 
rid  of  the  unuMKhnc^nt,  the  more  resolved  were  the  South^*^ 
people  to  prt^vent  it   from  taking  any  effect  which  could    <?''* 
danger  their  suprernary.     They  flid  not  hate  the  negro,  c^^' 
tainly  not  half  so  much  as  they  hated  his  white  Ioa<lers    ^^' 
whom  they  hafl  been  roblM'<l.     "We  have  got,"  they  said,  ***** 
save  civilization,"  and  if  civilization  could  l>e  saved  only    '/^' 
suppressing  the  coloured  vote,  they  were  ready  to  suppress  '*" 
This  was  the  easier,  l>ecause,  wliile  most  of  the  carpet^bag^'^ 
had  fled,  nearly  all  the  resi>ectable  whites  of  the  South,  inclucUo^ 
those  who  harl  been  Whigs  before  the  war  and  who  had  oppa''^^' 
secession,  were  now  united  in  tlio  ucw  Democratic,  or  ratJ»cr 
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iti-negro  party.    A  further  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  motivea 

ich  have  swayed  them  may  be  found  in  the  fuct  tiiat  nearly 

every  Northern  man  who  has  of  late?  years  gone  Soutli  for  com- 

L  morcial  purposes,  has  before  long  ranged  hinwelf  ^\^th  tliis  anti- 

^kiegi'o  party,  whatever  his  previous    '  aiRIiatious "  niay  have 

Hbeen. 

H     The  modes  of  suppression  have  not  been  the  same  in  all  dis- 

Btricts  and  at  all  times.     At  first  there  was  a  gootl  deal  of  what 

"is   called   "bulldozing/'    i.e.    rough   treatment   and  terrorism. 

applied  to  frighten  the  tioloured  men  from  coming  to  or  voting 

at  tlie  ])olls.     Afterwards,  the  methods  were  le^  liarsh.     Regis- 

ItratioiLs  were  so  managed  as  to  fxclutle  negro  voters,  arrange- 
ments for  ixjlling  were  contrived  in  such  wise  as  to  lead  the  voter 
to  the  wrong  place  so  that  his  vote  might  be  refused  ;  antl,  if  the 
necessity  aros**,  the  Ilepublicau  candidates  were  counted  out,  or 
the  election  returns  tampered  with.  *'I  would  stufl"  a  Imllot- 
box,"  said  a  prominent  man,  ''in  order  to  have  a  good,  honest 
governmeut ;  "  and  he  said  it  in  g<»od  faith^  and  with  no  sense  of 
incongruity.  Sometimes  the  local  negro  preachers  were  warned 
or  paid  to  keep  thoir  lloclis  away.  Mure  humorous  devices  were 
ntft  disdained,  as  when  free  tii-kcts  to  a  travelling  circus  were 
distributed  amtjug  the  negrous,  and  the  circus  paiil  to  hold  its 
exhibition  at  a  place  and  hour  wliich  prevt'nted  them  from  coming 
to  vote.  South  Carolina  enarted  an  ingenious  law  pro\idingthat 
there  should  be  eight  ballot-boxes  for  lis  many  posts  to  be  filled 

»^t  the  election,  that  a  vote  shouki  not  Ix*  counted  unless  placed 
in  the  proper  lx)X,  and  that  tiie  j)residing  officer  should  not  I:* 
bound  to  ti»ll  the  voter  whicli  was  the  proper  box  in  which  each 

»vot^  ought  to  be  depositerl.  Illiterate  negroes  so  often  voted  in 
the  WTong  box,  the  IxxKes  being  fre<iueiitly  shifted  to  disconcert 
instructions  given  iK'forehand.  that  a  large  part  of  their  votes 

twerc  lost,  while  the  illiterute  whit^  was  ajit  to  receive  the  benevo- 
lent and  not  forbidden  help  of  the  presiding  officeJ". 
Notwithstanding  these  imp(*dimfnt.s,  the  negro  long  main- 
tained the  struggle,  valuing  tbe  vote  as  tlie  syrnlml  of  liis  free- 
dom, and  fearing  to  he  re-enslavefl  if  the  Kepiiblicaii  party 
»Bhould  Iw  tiefeatcfi.  Leaders  and  orguniz(M*s  were  found  in  the 
Federal  office-holders,  of  course  ail  Republicans,  a  numerous 
class,  —  Mr.  Nordhoff,  a  careful  and  juilicious  obs(Tver,  says 
there  were  in  1875  three  thousand  in  ( leorgia  alone,  —and  a  class 
whose  members  virtually  held  tlieir  officii  on  condition  of  doing 
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their  i>oliticaI  work  ;  being  liable  to  be  removed  if  they  faile*l  in 
their  (lut>%  as  the  Sultan  uswl  to  remove  a  Vali  who  sent  up  loo 
iittlL'  money  to  Staniboul.    After  1884,  however,  when  the  pmsi- 
dency  of  the  United  States  passed  to  a  Democrat,  some  of  theae 
office-holders  were  replaced  by  Democrats  and  the  rest,  became 
less  zealous.     It  was,  moreover,  abeady  by  that  time  clear  that 
the  wliites,  being  again  in  the  saddle,  meant  to  stay  there,  aad 
the  efforts  of  the  Hei>ublicaJi  organizers  grew  feebler  a&  they  lost- 
hope.     Their  friends  at  the  North  were  exasperated,  not  withi- 
out  reason,  for  the  gift  of  suffrage  to  the  negroes  had  resulted  Lr» 
securing  to  the  South  a  larger  representation  in  Congress  aad i K& 
presidential  elections  than  it  enjoyed  before  the  war,  or  would 
have  enjoyed  had  the  negroes  l^en  left  unenfranchised,    The^y 
argued,  and  truly,  that  where  the  law  gives  a  right,  the  law  ougl»-"*i 
to  secure  the  exercise  thereof;  and  when  the  Southern  me-xx 
replie<^l  that  the  negroes  were  ignorant,  they  rejoined  that  ai^ll 
over  tlic  country  there  were  myriatls  of  ignorant  voters.  mostl.,>r 
recent  immigrauts    whom  no  one  thought  of  excluchng.    A<r  — 
cordingly  in  1890,  having  a  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congre^*^ 
and  a  President  of  their  own  party,  the  Republican  leatiers  intr<:>— 
duced  a  bill  subjecting  the  control  of  Fetlvral  elections  to  office- r^ 
to  be  appointed  l>y  the  President,  in  the  hofie  of  thus  ealUng  <>*-*•  "*' 
a  full  negro  vote,  iivc-sixths  of  whicli  would  doubtless  have  g*''^^ 
to  their  party.    The  rnciisure  appi^ared  to  dispai»ionato  observc^'*^ 
quite  constitutional,  and  the  mischief  it  was  designed  to  remc*  'y^ 
was  palj)able.     It  excited,  however,  great  irritation  at  theSoU^*^' 
uniting  in  opposition  to  it  nearly  all  whiter  of  every  c\asSy  wJ>*^ 
no  corre8jK)nding  enthusiasm  on  its  Irehalf  was  evoketi  at  "t-*^^ 
North.     It  passed  the  House,  but  was  dropped  in  the  Sen^*^ 
under  the  thn^at  of  an  obntrut'tive  nNsistance  by  the  (tht»n  D^"^^' 
ocratic)  minority.     Secure,  however,  as  the  dominance  of    "t-*^^ 
whites  seemed  to  be  against  either  Northern  legislation  or  T^^" 
gro  revolt,  the  Southern  people  remained  uneasy  and  sensft-i"^* 
on  the  subject,  and  have  been  held  together  in  a  serried  p».^^/ 
phalanx    by   this   t>ne    colour   question,    to   the   injury  of  tl>^' 
jMjhtical  hfe,  which  is  thus  prevented  from  freely  develoi>i'^ 
on  the  lines  of  the  other  questions  that  from  time  to  time  ari*^** 
So  keen  is  their  recollection  of  the  car]iet-bag  flays,  so  inteX"*^. 
the  alarm  at  any  possibility  of  their  return,  that  internal  diss^^*^' 
sions,  such  as  those  whii'h  the  grLn\'tli  of  the  Farmers'  AlIiaJT*^ 
party  and  (later)  of  the  Populist  party  evoked,  were  seld<^"^ 
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[pcrniitted  to  give  Republican  candidates  a  chance  of  a  seat  in 
;^'ongress  or  of  any  con^jiderable  State  office. 
These  remarks  apply  to  the  true  South,  and  neither  to  the 
lountain  regions,  where,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  negro 

[element,  there  is,  save  in  the  wider  vallej^s,  stiLl  a  strong  Republi- 
can party,  nor  to  the  Border  States,  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
[entucky  and  Missouri,  in  which  the  coloured  voters  are  not 
iumerou>i  enough  to  excite  alarm.     When  it  is  desireil  to  elinii- 

nate  their  influence  on  elections,  a  common  plan  is  to  bribe  them. 

In  Louisville  one  is  tokl  that  quite  a  small  payment  secures 

abstention.     To  induce  them  to  vote  for  a  Democrat  is,  to  their 

f  credit  Ije  it  said,  much  more  costly. 
This  horror  of  negro  supremacy  is  the  only  point  in  which 
the  South  cherishes  its  old  feehngs.  Hostility  to  the  Northern 
people  has  virtually  disappeared.  No  sooner  was  Lee's  surren- 
Hder  at  Appomattox  Court  House  known  over  the  country,  than 
^the  notion  of  persisting  in  efforts  for  secession  and  tlie  hope 
of  maintaining  slavery  expired.  With  that  remarkal>]e  power 
of  accepting  an  accomplished  fact  which  in  America  is  compatible 
with  an  obstinate  resistance  up  to  the  moment  when  the  fact 

I 'becomes  accomplished,  tin-  Soutli  felt  that  a  new  era  had  arrived 
to  which  they  must  forthwith  adapt  themselves.  They  were 
not  ashamed  of  the  war.  They  were  and  remain  proud  of  it, 
'fts  one  may  see  by  tlie  provisions  made  by  not  a  few  States  for 
celebrating  the  birthday  of  ( Jeneral  Robert  E.  Lee  or  of  EA-Pre^^i- 
dent  Jefferson  Davis,  and  by  the  zeal  -with  which  the  monuments 
of  the  Civil  War  and  its  battlefields  are  cared  for.  Just  because 
they  felt  that  they  had  fought  well,  they  submitted  with  little 
resentment,  and  it  became  a  proverb  among  them  that  the  two 
classes  which  still  cherished  bitterness  were  the  two  class;  s  that 
Hdid  not  6ght, — the  women  and  the  clergy.  Even  when  fresh 
hostility  was  arouse<I  by  the  reconstructive  action  of  Congress 
in  1866  and  1867,  and  the  abuses  of  carpet-bag  rule,  no  one 
dreamt  of  renewing  the  old  struggle.  Not,  however,  till  the 
whites  regained  control,  between  1870  and  187G,did  the  industrial 
regeneration  of  the  country  fairly  begin.  Two  tliscoveries  coin- 
cided wnth  that  epoch  which  have  had  an  immense  effect  in 
advancing  material  prosperity,  and  changing  the  current  of  men'8 
thoughts.  The  first  was  the  exploration  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  highland  core  of  the  country.  In  the  western  parts  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Tennessee.^ 
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the  northern  parts  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  both  coal  and  ironi 
not  to  si>eak  of  olhor  minerals,  have  been  found  m  enormou* 
quaiitiLios,  and  often  in  stub  cIum*  juxtaposition  that  tlic  pr»>^ 
<luction  of  pig  iron  and  steel  can  Iw  carried  on  with  execptioni 
cheai)ne&s.     Thus,  Northern  capital  lias  Ix^n  <ira\vn  int^  t1 
country  :  Southern  men  have  had  a  new  field  for  entexpri^ei 
and  have  thernselvt*:^  Ix^gun  to  accumulate  capital :  pros[><?niu^ 
industries  have  been  created,  and  a  large  working-class  popula- 
tion, both  Avhite  and  coloured,  has  gro%vn  up  in  many  places, 
while  tlie  making  of  new  railways  has  not  only  given  employ- 
ment to  the  poortT  chLs,si?s,  but  has  stimulated  manufacture  aaci 
commerce  in  other  directions.     The  second  discovery  was  tlin.'t 
of  the  possibility  of  extracting  oil  from  the  seeds  of  the  cotton 
plant,   which  had  formerly  been  thrown  away,  or  given  t^o 
liogs  to  feed  on.     The  pnxiuction  of  this  oil  has  swelleil  "to 
great  proportions,  making  the  cultivation  of  cotton  far  mor"e 
profitable,  and  luus  become  a  potent  factor  in  tlie  extension  of 
cotton  cultivation  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Most  of  the  crop  now  raised,  which  usually  exceeds  elen?n 
milliunj?  of  bales,  and  in  1908  exceeiled  thirteen  and  a  half  mill- 
ions  (biiag  more  than  thrice  that  whi<'h   wms  raised,   alini*^^^ 
wholly  by  slave  labuur,  Ix'fore  the  war),  is  now  raised  by  wbit.*^ 
farmers;  while  the  mills  which  spin  and  weave  it  into  marketable 
goods  are  daily  incroMsing  and  building  up  fresh  industrial  con»- 
munities.     The  methods  of  agriculture  have  been  improvecl  • 
anri  new  kinds  of  cultivation  introduced:  the  raising  of  fnii*^» 
for  instance  (in  Florida  particularly  of  oranges)  has  Ix^comc  in 
certain  districts  a  lucrative  industry.      Nor   has  the  creatioO-j 
of   winter   health    re-sorts   in  the   Ix-autiful   mountain  land 
North  Carolina,  and  furtlier  south  in  South  Carolina,  Georgii 
and  Florida,  been  wholly  without  imi>ortance,  for  the  Nortb" 
ern  peo]>le  who  flock  thither  learn  to  know  the  South,  ft"^ 
themselves  diffuse  new  ideas  among  the  backward  populatioOj 
of  those  districts.     Thus  from  various  causes  then*  has  come  t* 
be  a  sense  of  stir  and  movement  and  occupation  with  practice 
questions,  and  what  may  be  called  a  commercialization  of  socic<>' 
which  has,  in  some  places,  transformed  Southern  life.     Manuwj 
labour  is  no  longer  deemed  derogatory  l>y  the  potjrer  whit*'* 
(who  are  less  of  a  distinct  class  thtm  they  used  to  Ik*),  nor  coin* 
merce  by  the  sons  of  the  old  planting  ari.stocracy.     Fanners 
no  doubt  complaiB,  as  they  do  everywhere  in  the  United  State* ! 
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ts  a  good  sign  that  the  average  size  of  farms  ha.s  been,  in  the 
-eastern  States,  decreasing,  the  number  of  farmers  anrl 
le  numl)er  of  owners  increasing,  while  the  number  of  tenants 
aid  their  rent  in  money  instead  of  in  kind  almost  doubled 
en  18S0  and  1890.  As  capital,  which  used  to  be  chiefly 
ed  in  slaves,  has  increased  and  become  more  goncrally 
»d,  it  is  more  and  more  placed  in  permanent  improvements, 
specially  in   city   Iiuildings.     Critics   indeed   have  largely 

and  are  still  growing,  especially  of  course  in  the  mining 
B ;  and  in  the  cities  a  new  middle  class  has  sprung  up, 
i  partly  by  th^  elevation  of  the  poorer  class  and  partly 
!  depression  of  the  old  planting  class,  which  has  made  the 
fit  between  the  so(ual  eqtiality  of  Northern  and  the  aristo- 
tonc  of  Southern  sotncty  far  less  marketl  thim  it  was  before 
U*. 

lie  slavery  lasted  the  South  was,  except  of  course  as  regarded 
aldren  of  planters  and  of  the  few  merchants,  an  illiterate 
y.  Kven  in  1870  the  South-eastern  States  had  only  30 
nt  of  their  population  of  school  age  enrolled  as  school 
lanta,  and  the  South  Central  and  Western  States  only 
'  cent.  The  RecorLs-t.ruetion  constitutions  of  lS*i7-70  con- 
:  valuable  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  schools  ;  and 
se  of  a  new  generation,  which  apj>reciates  the  worth  of 
lion  and  sees  how  the  Nort  li  has  profited  by  it,  has  induc(?d 
lesome  activity.     The  percentjige  of  ehildnin  enrolled  to 

age  population  has  risen  steadily.*  It  Is  no  doid)t  tru(^ 
be  sum  expendwl  on  schools  is  very  unequal  in  the  various 
f,  —  Arkansas,  for  instance,  spent  in  1910-11^11  more 
Mississippi  or  North  CaroUna,  though  her  popul:itii>n 
Jler  than  that  of  either  of  tho.se  States;  true,  also,  that 
itpenditiire  is  much  less  than  in  the  North  or  West. 
ington,  for  instance,  spends  more  than  twice  as  much 
•kansas,  with  ver>'  little  more  wealth ;  —  true,  further, 
he  average  nimil>er  of  days  the  schools  were  kept  was  in 
11  smaller  in  the  Southern  State^^  (130.6  in  the  South- 
n  States,  127.8  in  the  South  Central,  as  compared 
179.8  in  the  North-eastt;rn  States).  Still  the  progress 
at,  when  one  considers  the  comparative  poverty  of  the 

twrt  of  thp  CoroiiiisHionpr  of  Kduoation  for  IWI'J. 

lool  iipi'"  U  takpD  ill  the  Uuitctl  Stutea  a&  covering  ihe  yeftn  from  5  to 
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Southern  States,  and   the  predominantly  rural   chanidtf 
their  very  sparse  population. 

Any  one  seeking  to  disparage  the  South  need  not  wast 
points  to  dwt'il  upon.  He  might  remark  that  illiteracy  is 
more  common  tlian  in  the  North  or  West ;  that  then^  w  &t^ 
readinp;  even  among  those  who  can  read,  —  one  need  only 
through  the  streets  of  a  Southern  city  and  look  into  the  fi 
iTookstores  to  be  convinced  of  this,  —  and  far  less  of  that 
of  culture  which  is  represented  by  lecture  courses  or  by 
ary  and  scientific  journals  ami  socit^tie^.  He  would  ol 
that  hotels,  railway  stations,  refreshment'-roonis.  indeed  afl 
material  applianctM  of  travelling  comfort  in  which  the  N' 
shines,  are  still  on  a  lower  level,  and  that  the  scattere*!  po| 
so  neglects  its  roads  that  they  are  in  some  places  im 
Life,  he  might  say,  i.«  comparatively  rough,  except  in  a  fewcf  tlM 
older  cities,  such  as  Ilichmond  and  (Charleston ;  it  has  in  maat 
regions  the  character  of  border  life  in  a  half-tfettlwi  couqIit. 
And  above  all,  he  might  dilate  upon  the  freqtieney  of  honuddr. 
and  the  small  value  that  seems  t-o  l)e  set  ui>on  human  life,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  imperfect  antl  lenient  action  ot  (fe 
courts,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  often  supplementeii  by  privrt* 
vengeance.  Yet  to  the  enumeration  of  these  and  other  faults 
born  of  slavery  and  the  spirit  which  slavery  f<»«tered,  it  vrotiM 
be  rightly  answered  that  the  true  way  to  judge  the  former  A^v 
States,  is  to  compare  them  as  they  are  now  with  what  tbey 
when  the  war  ended.  Everywhere  there  is  progress  ;  in 
r<^ons  such  progress,  that  one  may  fairly  call  the  South  ft  mf* 
country.  The  population  is  indeed  unchangeil,  for  it  is  only 
lately  that  settlers  have  begun  to  come  from  the  North,  tod 
no  part  of  the  United  States  has  within  the  present  ecntwry 
received  so  small  a  share  of  European  immigration.'  S^vity 
was  a  fatal  deterrent  while  it  lastefl,  and  of  late  yean  iW 
climate,  the  presence  of  the  negro,  and  the  notion  that  mtfl 
was  more  abundant  cLsewhere,  have  continuetl  to  deflect 
a  more  northerly  direction  the  stream  that  flows  from  Euro 
But  the  old  race,  which  is.  except  in  Texas  (where  thrre 
a  small  Mexican  and  a  larger  German  element)  and 
Louisiana,  a  pure  English  and  Scoto-Irish  raee,  full  of  natirJ 

'  In  Nnrth  rnrolina  in  IftlO  tlii;  for-icn-Uirn  wi-n*  only  .4  .  '    ' 
in   Mia«iB5ii>|H   1.2.  in  G*^*rfrui   1.1.     That  th''  ww  ••mnivn  I 
Ci'iitraJ  Faitopt  who  now  furniMh  ihn  bulk  of  Old  WurUI  rr. 
aoter  the  South  U  decmtxl  by  \U  inh&htionu  to  be  ui  bdv 
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■ength,  has  been  stimulated  and  invigorated  by  the  changed 
»nditions  of  its  life.  It  has  made  great  advances  in  almost 
^ery  direction.  Schools  are  better  and  more  numerous.  The 
>ads  are  l>eing  improved.     Cotton  mills  are  rising  in  some  places, 

»n-work&  in  others.  It  sees  in  the  mineral  and  agricultural 
)urj;e8  of  its  territory  a  prospect  of  wealth  and  population 
ivalling  those  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  It  has  re- 
ivered  its  fair  share  of  influence  in  the  national  government. 
[t  has  no  regrets  over  slavery,  for  it  recognizes  the  barbarizing 

luence  that  slavery  exerted.  Neither  does  it  cherish  any 
•earns  of  separation.     It  has  now  a  pride  in  the  Union  jus  well 

in  its  State,  and  is  in  some  ways  more  fresh  and  sanguine  than 
le  North,  because  less  cloyed  i)y  luxury  than  the  rich  are  there, 
id  less  discouraged  by  the  spread  of  social  unrci^t  than  the 
loughtful  have  been  there.  But  for  one  difficulty  the  South 
ight  well  be  thought  to  be  the  most  promising  part,  of  the 
Tnion,  that  part  whose  advance  is  likely  to  be  swiftest,  and  whose 
jperity  will  Ix'  not  the  least  secure. 

This  difRculty,  however,  is  a  serious  one.  It  lies  in  the  prea^ 
ice  of  ten  millions  of  negroea. 
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The  total  coloured  population  of  the  United  States  w»s      ^ 
1900,  8,840.789,  and  in  1910  it  w:is  9.828,294,  a  number  f^ 
greater  than  that  f>f  thr»  English  peopU*  in  the  reipri  of  Quc^=^ 
Anno,  and  one  which  mi^ht  anj'T^'here  but  in  North  America  S^- 
deoiued  to  form  a  cotittidcrable  nation.     Of  this  total,  prohah  ^ 
nine  millions  are  in  tlio  old  Slave  Stat^^s,  and  it  is  of  these  on  ^ 
that  the  present  chapter  v-iU  speak.^'    To  understand  tb^-^ 
distribution  in  those  States,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  recE^*-  -^ 
what  was  said  in  the  last  preceding  chapter  regarchng  tfc^*  ■^ 
physical  features  of  the  South,  for  it  is  by  those  features  th*:*-"* 
the  growth  of  the  coloured  population  in  the  various  regio«=fc^ 
of  the  country  has  been  determined.     Though  man  is  of  w^  U 
animals,  except  perhaps  the  dog,  that  which  shows  the  gresU*^^' 
capacity  for  supporting  all  climates  from  Borneo  to  Grtfenlan  <J. 
it  remains  true  that  certain  races  of  men  thj'ive  and  muitii>l  v 
only  in  certain  climates.     As  the  races  of  Northern  Euroi"»f 
have  been  hitherto  unal^le  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  torrid 
zone,  so  the  African  race,  being  of  tropical  origin,  dwindles 
away  wherever  it   has  to  encounter  cold   winters.     In  wli^^ 
used  to  be  culled  the  Border  States  —  Maryland,   Kentuclc>. 
and  Missouri  —  the  coloured  element  increases  but  slowi>^-' 
In  West  Virginia,  East  Kentucky,  East  Tennessee,  and  West- 

'  This  i'hiiptcr.  which  presents  a  peneiral  vinw  of  the  Southern  Ncbto  and  ^*^ 
rt'lutiuiis  with  thf  whiten,  is  suppletnented  by  Iht*  rhaptor  next  foliowinji,  i*Ki^ 
romments  upon  such  nlmnjcf.''  in  the  situation  aa  hjive  oceumti  duriti^  iV  I*-** 
sixtef^n  yeurb  and  cuntuiiu  the  lal<?«t  concluBiona  I  have  bot-n  able  to  form  on  *^' 
subjtjct. 

*  The  total  white  populntion  of  these  StatoB  was,  in  1910,  20.547.420,  uidtb' 
oolourtMi  8.749,427. 

*  Kentucky  nhnwrd  u  Kntiill  decrcuite  from  1880  to  1890,  an  increase  in  I'^'^l 
but  u  decrcaai-  in  1910.  There  wiw  fmm  ISW  to  1000  an  ubsubiie  d*jefMSP  ** 
coloured  pupulatioii  lu  eight  other  Statr-s.  —  Muine  (from  1870,  thougll  ^^ 
frnrn  ls<(0.  to  I'JOO).  Nehnmkn.  North  Dakota.  S<mth  Dakota,  Oreinm.  Venw**^ 
Nevada.  Califoruio,  and  New  Moxieo.     From  1!MX)  to  IIUO  there  were  aiufW 

|te  dgcrgaaes  in  New  llampahirc,  Connecticut,  and  Maryland 
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em  North  •  Carolina^  the  negro  is  practically  unknown  in 
the  highest  and  coolest  spots,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  that 
felevated  country  has  scarcely  been  able  to  hold  his  own.  It 
Is  in  the  low  warm  repons  that  lie  near  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  especially  in  the  sea-i.-^lands  of  South 
Carolina  and  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Mississippi  that 
he  finds  the  conditions  which  are  at  once  most  favourable 
to  his  development  and  most  unfavourable  to  that  of  the  whites. 
Accordingly  it  Is  the  eipiit  Stutes  nearest  the  Gulf  —  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,   Alal)ama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 

kansas,  and  Texas  —  that  contain  more  than  half  the  negro 
population,  which  in  two  of  them.  South  Carolina  and  Missis^ 
sippi,  exceeds  the  number  of  the  whites.  In  Louisiana,  where 
the  two  races  wore  equal  in  1890,  the  white's  had  in  1910  a 
majority  of  227,212.  These  eight  States  showed  an  increase 
of  the  coloured  population,  from  1880  to  1890,  at  the  rate  of 
18.4  per  cent,*  while  in  the.  rest  of  the  South  the  rate  was  only 
6,1  per  cent;  from  VM)i)  to  1910  the  rate  was  14.6.  It  is  thus 
clear  that  the  negro  center  of  jjopulation  is  more  and  more 
shifting  southward!,  and  that  the  African  is  leaving  the  colder, 
higher,  and  drier  lands  for  regions  more  resembling  his  ancient 
Beata  in  the  Old  World, 

A  not  less  important  question  is  the  proportion  between  the 
negroes  and  the  whites.  In  1790  the  negroes  were  19.3  per 
cent  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Union. 
In  1880  they  were  13.1  per  cent;  in  1890,  11.9  per  cent;  in 
1910,  10.7  per  cent.  The  rate  of  increase  of  the  negro  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  country  from  1900  to  1910  was  11.2  per  rent, 
■while  that  of  the  whites  waa  22.3.  Even  in  the  former  Slave 
States  (which  receive  ver>'  few  immigrants  from  Europe)  the 
crease  of  the  whites  during  that  tlecade  was  25,1,  that  of  the 
negroes  only  11.1  per  cent,  or  about  one-half  the  rate  shown 
by  the  whites,-  wliile  in  the  eight  black  States  mentione*!  above 
the  percentage  of  increase  of  the  white  population  is  27.4, 
that  of  the  negroes  only  14.6.     It  thus  appears  that  except 

'  It  was  stiU  grcator  in  .\rkan8ni!  (4G.7  per  rent),  Florida  (31.2  per  cent), 
end  Texas  (24.1  per  crnt).  hut  the  negroes  hnvc  he«n  iu  these  three  States 
much  lose  numerous  than  the  whites,  and  the  inrreaBe  was  prol>ably  largely  tiuu 
;to  negro  immiKralion  from  other  States. 

•  Weet  \'iririnia.  OUJahtmia,  and  Arkansas  were  the  southern  States  which  in 
'1010  Bhf)wed  a  hieh'T  rate  of  incrt'oee  of  coloured  thau  of  white  people.  In 
South  Cfkrolina,  I^rxiiHiana.  and  Toxaa  the  ne(tro  racp  wiw  altoiit  two-third« 
behind  in  rate  of  intTea.se.  while  in  three  South  Atlantie  and  South  Cf^atnl 
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in  certain  parts  of  these  eight  States,  where  physical  condition 
favourable  to  the  grow'th  of  the  coloured  population  prevail 
the  whites  increase  everywhere  faster  than  the  negroes,  aa( 
the  latter  constitute  a  relatively  deercat^ing  clement.*  Ttii 
fact,  suspected  previously  was  placed  beyond  doubt  by  tbi 
census  of  1890.  It  is  the  dominating  fact  of  the  political  an* 
social  situation. 

Of  the  economic  and  industrial   state  of    the  whole  nlm 
inillion=i  it  is  hard  to  speak  in  general  terms,  so  different  ai 
the  conditions  whi<'h  different  parts  of  the  country  prescai 
In  one  point  only  are  those  conditions  uniform.     Ever>Tvher( 
alike  in  the  Border  States  and  in  tlic  farthest  South,  in  tin 
cities,   l)oth  great  and  small,   and  in  the  rural  districlsi.  \ht 
Coloured  population  constitute  the  poorest  and  socially  Ioh*c«1 
stratum,  corresponding  in  this  reapect  to  the  new  immi>snmt- 
in  the  Northern  States,  although,  as  we  shall  presently  oterrij 
they  are  far  more  sharply  and  permanently  divided  than 
those  immigrants  from  the  classes  al>ove  them.     They  fi 
nine-tenths  of  the  unskilled  labour,  and  a  still  larger  proportii>i 
of  the  domestic  and  hotel  labour.     Some,  a  comparatively  SDU 
but  possibly  growing  number,  have  found  their  way  into  th< 
skilled  handicrafts,  such  a>  joinery  and  metal  work  ;  and  nianl 
are  now  employed  in  the  niines  and  iron  foundries  of  SoUl*** 
eastern  Tennessee  and  Northern  Alabama,  where  they  recei^f 
wages  sometimes  equal  to  those  paid  to  the  white  workmen.  »' 
are  even  occasionally  admittwl  to  the  same  trade-unions.' 
textile  factories  they  are  deemed  decidedly  inferior  to  the  wliit* 
the  whirr  of  the  machinery  is  said  to  Haze  them  or  to  s^^ 
them  to  sleep.     On  the  other  hand,  they  handle  tobacco  be"*^^    , 
than  the  whites,  and  practically  monopolize  the  less  dki^^^*^ 
departments  of  this  large  industry,  though  not  cigar  makJ^^' 
for  which  Spaniards   or    Cubans   are   deemed  best.     In     'tiflH 
cities  much  of   the  small   retail  trade  is  in  their   hands,    ^^| 
are  also  such  occupations  as  those  of  barber  (iii  which  ^^^T^ 
ever  they  are  said  to  be  yielding  to  the  whites)  >  ahoe-blt*-*^' 


-*Bf3* 


'  Th&t  which  spet-islly  tenda  to  kc«p  down  the  negro  incivsan  U  the 
larce  mortality  ainQog  the  rhildr':'n.  » 

'  Thu  avHraRo  pay  pcT  day  of   t!n'  t»kiU(>d  whito  Ubourur  iji  umuUy  i***'Sl 
hijehrr,    hut   not  double  th&t  of  thp  cfilourml.     A  livrgc  employer  of  labo* 
Vircinia  nsfnired  mo  some  tinio  a«o  that  h(i  paid  Bom?^  nf  UitJ  no^raos  (.• 
workent)  as  much  &«  S4.50  per  day.     He  added  that  they  worked  Viloag    ^^ 
tbo  whites,  and  drank  leas. 
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reet  vendor  of  drinlvs  or  fruit,  together  vnih    t-Jic    humbler 
ds  of  railway  service.     In  the  rural  districts  the  immense 
jority  are  either  hired  lalwurers  or  tenants  of  fimull  farms, 
the  latter  class  bwroming  more  numerous  the  further  south 
one  goes  into  the  hot  and  malarious  regions,  where  the  white 
an  is  less  disposed  to  work  on  Jiis  own  land.     Of  these  tenants 
any — and   some   are    both    active   and   thrifty  -  cultivate 
pon  a  system  of  crop-sharing,  like  that  of  the  metayers  in 
France.     Not  a  few  have  Ixnight  plots  of  land,  and  work  it 
for  themselves.     Of  those  who  fnmi  either  their  ovvn  land  or 
that  for  whi<*h  they  pay  rent,  an  increasing  number  are  raising 
crops  for  the  market,  and  steadily  improving  their  condition. 
Others,  however,  are  content  %N-ith  getting  from  the  soil  enough 
food  to  keep  their  families  ;  and  this  is  more  especially  the  ca3e 
in  the  lower  lands  along  the  coast,  where  the  population  is 
almost  wholly  black,  and  little  affected  by  the  influences  either 
of  commerce  or  of  the  white  race.     In  these  hot  lowlands  the 
negro  lives  much  as  he  lived  on  the  plantations  in  the  old  days, 
cept  that  he  works  less,  because  a  moderate  amount  of  labour 
reduces  enough  for  his  bare  subsistence.     No  railway  comes 
ear  him.     He  sees  no  newspaper  r  he  is  scarcely  at  all  in  con- 
ct  with  any  one  above  his  own  condition.    Thus  there  are 
laces,  tlie  cities  especially,  where  the  negro  is  improving  indus- 
trially, because  lie  has  to  work  Iiard  and  comes  into  constant 
relation  with  the  whites  ;  and  other  places,  where  he  need  work 
ery  little,  and  where,  being  left  to  his  own  resources,  he  is  in 
anger  of  relapsing  into  barbarism.     These  differences  in  his 
aterial  progress  in  different  parts  of  the  country  niust  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind  when  one  attempts  to  form  a  picture  of 
his  present  intellectual  and  moral  .state. 

The  phtmoniena  he  presents  in  this  latter  aspect  are  abso- 
hitely  new  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  History  is  a  record 
of  the  progress  towards  civilization  of  races  originally  bar- 
barous. But  that  progress  has  in  all  pre^ious  cases  been  slow 
and  gra^lual.  In  the  case  of  the  chief  A.siatic  and  European 
races,  the  earlier  stages  are  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
Even  the  middle  and  later  stages,  as  we  gather  them  from  the 
writings  of  the  historians  of  antiquity  and  from  the  records 
of  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages,  show  an  advance  in  which  there 
is  nothing  sudden  or  abrupt,  but  rather  a  process  of  what 
may  be  called  tentative  development,   the  growth  axvd  ^xv- 
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largeraent  of  the  human  mind  resulting  in  and  being  accou^f 
panifd  by  a  gradual  improvement  of  political  institutions  anr 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  tJiis  process  there  are  no  leaps 
and  bounds  ;  and  it  is  the  work,  not  of  any  one  race  alone,  b 
of  the  mingled  rivalry  and  co-operation  of  several.  L*lt<TJ 
dissimilar  is  the  case  of  the  African  negro,  caught  up  In 
whirled  along  A\'ith  the  swift  movement  of  the  American  de^ 
mocracy.  In  it  we  have  a  singular  juxtaposition  of  the  most 
primitive  and  the  most  recent,  the  most  nidimentarj'  and  tJir 
most  highly  developed,  types  of  culture.  Not  greater  is  the 
interval  which  separates  the  chipped  flints  of  the  Stone  Age 
from  the  Maxim  gun  of  to-day.  A  body  of  savages  is  vio- 
lently carried  across  the  ocean  and  set  to  work  as  slaves  tm 
the  plantations  of  masters  who  are  three  or  four  thou-sand 
years  in  a<lvance  of  them  in  mental  capacity  and  moral  force. 
They  are  treated  like  horses  or  oxen,  are  kept  at  labour  by  the 
lash,  are  debarred  from  even  the  elements  of  education,  h&vt 
no  more  status  l>efore  the  law,  no  more  share  in  the  thoughi 
or  the  culture  of  their  owner  than  the  sheep  which  he  shearai 
The  cliildren  and  grandchildren  of  those  whom  the  slave-slup 
brought  to  the  plantation  remain  like  their  parents,  save  \nAeaw 
that  they  have  learnt  a  new  and  liighly  developed  tongue  and 
have  caught  up  so  much  of  a  new  religion  as  comes  to  tlw*' 
through  preachers  of  their  own  blood.  Those  who  have  ho 
work  to  do,  or  who  Uve  in  the  few  and  small  to^siis,  pick 
some  knowledge  of  white  ways,  and  imitate  them  to  the  best 
their  power.  But  the  great  mass  remain  in  their  notions 
their  habits  much  what  their  ancestors  were  in  the  forest-*! 
the  Niger  or  the  Congo.  iSuddenly,  even  more  suddenly  tb^ 
they  were  torn  from  Africa,  they  find  themselves,  not 
freed,  but  made  full  citizens  and  active  members  of  the 
popular  government  the  world  has  seen,  treated  as  fit  to 
an  equal  part  in  mling.  not  themselves  only,  but  also  their  rec^^ 
masters,  tlights  which  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Engli**^*; 
did  not  obtain  till  1885  were  in  1S07  thrust  upon  these  child '^ 
of  nature,  who.se  highest  form  of  pleasure  had  hitherto  beer* 
caper  to  the  strains  of  a  banjo.  _^M 

This  tremendous  change  arrested  one  set  of  influences  t^Jj 
were  telling  on  the  negro,  and  put  another  set  m  motion.  '^^^^ 
relation  of  master  and  servant  came  to  an  end,  and  ^vith  it  '^^ 
disciphne  of  compulsory  labour  and  a  great  part  of  such  int^* 
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3  there  had  l)oon  botwcc-n  the  white  and  the  Filnck  races, 
soon  the  whitrs  began  to  draw  away  from  thr  negro,  who 
scanie  less  a  friend  in  fact  the  more  he  was  an  equal  in  theory. 
Vesently  the  mixture  of  blood  dinuni.she<I,  a  mixture  wliich  may 
Lve  been  doing  something  for  tlie  blacks  in  leavening  their  mass, 
only  sliglitly  on  the  plantation.s,  hut  to  some  extent  in  the 
iwna  and  among  the  domestic  ser%'ants,  —  with  persons  of  supe- 
capacity  and  talent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  immedi- 
ately turned  on  the  freedman  a  vohmio  of  new  forces  which  had 
scarcely  aff«*cte{f  him  an  a  slave.  He  ha<l  now  to  care  for  himwelf, 
in  sickness  and  in  lu'uUh.  He  might  go  where  he  would, ^and 
^Work  as  much  or  m^  little  as  he  pleased.  He  had  a  vote  to  give, 
^kor  to  sell.  Education  became  accessible  ;  and  facih'ties  for  ob- 
taining it  were  accordeil  to  him,  fir.st  by  his  Northern  lilKTators, 
and  thereafter,  though  in.sufficiently,  by  liis  old  ma.st<*rs  also. 
As  he  learned  to  read  ami  to  vote,  a  crowd  of  modern  American 
ideas,  political,  social,  religious,  and  economic,  poured  in  upon 
him  through  the  newsj)apers.  No  such  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  before  to  do  for  a  race  at  one  stroke  what  in  other  times 
and  countries  nature  has  spent  centuries  in  doing.  Other  races 
have  desired  freedom  and  a  share  in  political  power.  They 
have  had  to  strive,  and  their  efforts  have  braced  and  thsciplined 
them.  But  these  things  were  thrust  upon  the  negro,  who  found 
himself  embarrassed  by  lx>ons  he  had  not  thought  of  demanding. 
To  understand  how  American  ideas  work  in  an  African  brain, 
and  how  American  institutions  are  affecting  African  habits, 
one  must  consitler  what  art^  the  character  and  gifts  of  the  negro 
himself. 

He  is  by  nature  atTectionatc,  docile,  pliable,  submbsive,  and 

in  these  respects  most  unlike  the  Retl  In<iian,  whose  conspicu- 

Hous  traits  are  pride  ami  a  certain  dogged  inflexibility.     He  is 

^  seldom  cruel  or  vindictive,  —  which  the  Indian  often  is,  —  nor  is 

he  prone  to  violence,  except    when  spurred  by  lust    or  tlrink. 

His  intelhgence  is  rather  quick  than  solid  ;  and  though  not  want- 

»inginasort  of  shrewdness,  he  shows  the  childishness  as  well  as  the 
lack  of  self-control  which  belongs  to  the  primitive  peoples.  A 
nature  highly  impressionalilo,  emotional,  and  unstable  is  in  him 
appropriately  arcompanied  by  a  love  of  music,  while  for  art  he  has 
—  unhke  the  Reii  Indian  —  no  taste  or  turn- whatever.  Such 
talent  as  he  has  runs  to  words ;  he  learns  languages  easily  and 
Ispeaks  fluently,  but  shows  no  capacity  for  abstract  thinkiu^^ 
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for  s(;ientific  iiKiuiry,  or  for  any  kind  of  invention.     It  b, 
ewTf  not  so  conspicuously  on  the  intellcctuut  2iide  that  h»i 
ness  lies,  as  in  the  sphere  of  will  and  action.     Having 
foresight  nor  *'roundsight/'  he  is  lieedless  an»i   in' " 
elated  and  d^prrs^jcd,  with  little  tenacity  of  purjx-  b 

feeble  wish  to  better  his  condition.     Sloth,  like  that  inlo  whiti' 
the  negroes  of  the  Antilles  have   sunk,   cannot   be 
charged  upon  the  American  coloured  man,  partly  perbi|iil^ 
cause  the  climate  is  leas  enervating  and  nature  less  bountM 
Although  not  so  steady  a  workman  as  is  the  whit<*,  be  i&  b> 
troublesome  to  his  employers,  l>ecause  less  dis[Ki9e<I  to  <-''^ 
It  is  by  his  toil  that  a  large  part  of  the  eottoDf  rice,  r-  ' 
crop  of  the  South  is  now  raisetl.     But  any  one  who  •, 
laborious  ryot  or  coolie  of  the  East.  Indies  is  struck  i- 
difference  between  a  race  on  which  ages  of  patient  inoi.    . 
have  left  their  stamp  and  the  volatile  children  of  Africa. 

Among  the  modes  or  avenues  in  ami  by  which  the  influeocA 
of  white  America  are  moulding  the  Ni^ro,  five  deserve  to  bt 
specially  not^d,  those  of  the  schools;  of  the  churches,  of  literatim 
of  industry,  and  of  business  or  social  relations. 

Looking  merely  at  the  figures,  elementary  education  would  Sfta 
to  have  made  extraordinary  progress.  In  the  former  Slave  Sttto 
there  were,  in  1907-8,  54.30  (>er  cent  of  the  colounvi  popuhitionctf 
school  age  enrolled  on  the  l^ooks  of  some  school,  the  |M>rfaenU9 
of  white  pupils  to  the  white  population  of  school  age  in  the  Mnr 
States  being  70.34,  and  the  percentage  of  enrolments  to  popub- 
tion  over  the  wli<»le  United  States  09.32.'     In  tli.  .iht 

col(mreil|)eople  were  in  1910  33.1  jHTcrerit  of  the  t(ji  riia. 

and  the  coloured  pui)ils  31.47  i)eT'cent  of  the  total  school  eamil- 
ments.  A  smaller  iKTcentage  of  them  than  of  whiti;  children  m, 
therefore,  on  the  books  of  the  schools ;  but  when  it  i 
bored  that  in  18G5  only  an  infinitesimally  small  iK?rcenta^ 
at  sch(X)l  at  all,  and  that  in  many  States  it  was  u  ftonol  oAroct 
to  teach  a  negro  to  read,  the  progress  made  is  rcmarlcafalQ.  Bfr 
;ween  1877  and  1008,  while  the  white  pupils  in  the  oonuDOO 

ihooLs  of  the  Soutli  increased  156  pvr  cent,  the  coloured  pupib 
increasfMl  191  per  rent.  It  must  not,  however.  l>e  ronriu<lrd 
from  these  figures  tliat  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coloured  pop*»_ 
lation  are  growing  up  possesseil  even  of  the  nidtnients  of  r*] 
cation.     The  ratio   of   atten<lance  to   school  enrolment 

■  Report  o/  the  Commienoner  a/  Education  far  tHOSS. 
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lofd,  in  1908  almost  as  good  for  the  negroes  as  for  the  whites 

,18  against  06,13),  the  negroes,  botli  parents  and  children, 

kving  a  desire  for  instruction.     But  the  school-terms  are  so 

lort  in  most   of  the  Southern  Stales  that  a  good  many  of 

^hit^*8  and  a  far  larger  number  of  coloure<l  children  receive  too 

Gttle  teaching  to  eiiabit-  them  to  reaii  antl  write  with  ease. 

'hus  out  of  the  negroes  in  i\w  old  8lave  States  over  t^n  years 

ago,  nearly  33.4  per  cent  were  in  1910  returned  as  illiterati's. 

lat  the  amount  of  higher  mlucation  —  secondary^  collegiate,  or 

ivorsity  etiucation  —  obtained  by  the  negroes  is  not  only  al> 

llutoly  small,  but  incomparably  smaller  than  that  obtained  by 

10  whites,  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected  from  the  fact 

that  they  constitute  the  poorest  part  of  the  population.    The 

tetal  number  of  institutions   of  this  description  was  in  1908 

Kb  f<tnows:*  — 

BormtU  aud  Industrial  schools^  53,  with  17,711  pupils. 

Secondary  schooU,  35,  with  8,774  pupils. 

Universities  and  colleges,*  47.  with  18.859  pupila. 

Schools  of  theology,  14,  with  792  pupils. 
S<!h(H>U  of  law,  3,  with  93  pupils, 

SolnH>U  of  modicino,  dentistry,  pharmacy,         3,  with  780  pupils. 

These  universities  are,  of  course,  on  a  comparatively  hum- 
ble scale,  and  most  of  them  might  rather  be  called  secondary 
schools.  The  grants  made  by  the  State  govRruments  nc^urly  all 
go  to  elementar}^  wiucation,  and  the  institutions  which  provide 
higher  education  for  the  nci^ro  arc  quite  uiu'i|ual  to  the  deniaiids 
ma<le  upon  them.  Swarms  of  applicants  for  admis.Hion  have  to 
be  tumctl  away  from  the  already  overcrowded  existing  upj)cr 
and  normal  schools  and  colleges  ;  and  thus  the  supply  of  qualified 
teachers  for  the  roloiirt'd  scIukiIs  is  greatly  below  the  needs  of  ll  " 
case.  The  total  number  i.s  at  [)resent  only  33,000,  with  1,800,0(;' 
pupils  to  dcid  with.  In  the  white  schools,  with  4,092,927  pupils, 
Uore  are  116,539  teachers,  a  proportion  (about  1  teacher  to  40 
pupils)  obviously  much  too  low,  and  too  low  even  if  we  allow  for 
the  difference  between  ennthnent  and  attt»ndance.  But  the  prt>- 
fcortionin  the  coloured  schools  is  lower  still  (1  to  55),  and  the 
■Kichers  themselves  are  less  iustructeii.  Tlie  need  for  secondary 
pDd  normal  schools  is,  therefore,  still  urgent,  though  much  has 

'  Rrport  of  the  Commuutioner  of  Education  for  1908-9.     It  ia  of  course  to  b« 
remcmbcnd  tlint  nt'trrors  go  rather  more  largely  than  formerly  to  profcnknul 
)rt»jlB  iri  th"'  Xorth. 
*  Including  phparatory  nnd  primary  departments  of  univuruUfta. 
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been  and  is  l3eing  done  by  Northern  benevolence  for  this  admir- 
able purpose.*  There  is  sometliing  pathetic  in  the  eagerness  of 
the  negroes,  parents,  young  people,  and  children,  to  obtain 
instruction.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  want  of  it  is  what 
keeps  them  below  the  whites,  just  as  in  the  riots  which  broke  out 
in  South  Carohna  during  Sherman  s  invasion,  the  negro  mob 
burnt  a  library  at  Columbia  because,  as  they  said,  it  was  from 
the  books  that  **the  white  folks  got  their  sense."  And  they 
have  a  notion  (which,  to  be  sore^  is  not  confined  to  thera)  that 
it  is  the  want  of  book-leaniing  which  condemns  the  vast  bulk 
of  their  race  to  hve  by  manuni  labor,  anil  that,  therefore,  by 
acquiring  such  learning  they  may  themselves  rise  in  the  industrial 
scale. 

In  the  days  of  slaver>',  religion  was  practically  the  only  civil- 
izing influence   which  told  upon  the  plantation  hands.    But 
religion,  like  ever^iihing  else  th;tt  enters  the  mind,  is  conditioned 
by  the  mental  state  of  the  recipient.     Among  the  negroes,  it 
took  a  highly  emotional  and  sensational  form,  in  which  there  was 
little  apprehension  of  doctrine  and  still  less  of  virtue,  while 
physical  excitement  constantly  passed  into  ecstasy,  hj'^t^rics, 
and  the  other  phenomena  which  accompany  what  are  called  id 
America  camp-meetings.     This  form  it  has  liitherto  genfraliv 
retained.     The  evils  have  been  i)alpable,  but  the  good  has  lieen 
greater  than  the  evil ;  and  one  fears  to  conjecture  what  this  va^ 
mass  of  Africans  might  have  been  had  no  such  influence  he<^y 
at  work  to  soften  and  elevate  them,  and  to  create  a  sort  of  t-i* 
between  them  and  their  masters.     Christianity,  however,  l^' 
been  among  the  negroes  as  it  often  was  in  the  Dark  Ages  and  a^ 
is  in  some  countries  even  to-<iay,  widely  divorced  from  moralit-y- 
The  negro  preachers,  the  natural  and  generally  the  only  learl^'* 
of  their  people,  are  (doubtless  with  noble  exceptioris)  bynomt?^^ 
a  model  class,  while  through  the  population  at  large  religi*^^^*^ 
belief  and  even  religious  fervour  ore  found  not  incompat*' 
with  great  laxity  in  .sexual  relations  and  a  proneness  to  pe^'**-^ 
thefts.     Fortunately,  here  also  there  is  evidence  of  improveme'*'**: 
The  younger  pastors  are  described  as  Ixnug  more  rarely  lazy  ^■-^" 
hcentious  than  were  those  of  the  olilor  generation  ;  their  teach  *"*^ 

'  Among  tho  great  bouefactions  whose  income  is  applirx]  for  tlie  edui.***'?^ 
of  the  coldured  i)oople  sperial  meation  nmy  tx'  mady  of  the  Poal«cly  Fund.    ** 
John  F.  ."^latfr  Fund,  and  the  Daniel  Hand  Fund,  all  of  which  seoni  to  be  \'^^i 
wiftply  aclrninisterrH.     1  find  thf  total  annual  sum  nivi-n  bj'  the  Nurlh  lo  ff^ 
Dial  and  collegiate  education  among  tho  negroes  estimated  at  a  millioo  doU*''^ 
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appeals  less  to  passion  and  more  to  reason.  As  it  is  only  coloured 
preachers  who  reach  negro  congregations,  the  importance  of  such 
an  improvement  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  There  is,  of 
course,  an  enormous  fiifference  between  the  coloured  churclies 
in  the  cities,  especially  those  of  the  Border  States,  where  one 
finds  a  comparatively  educated  clergy  and  laity,  with  ideas  of 
decorum  modelled  on  those  of  their  white  neighbors  and  the 
pure  negro  districts  further  south,'  in  some  of  which,  as  in  parts 
of  Louisiana,  not  merely'  have  the  old  superstitions  been  retained, 
but  there  have  been  relapses  into  the  Obeah  rites  and  serpent 
worship  of  African  heathendom.  How  far  this  has  gone  no 
one  can  say.  There  are  parts  of  the  lower  Mississippi  valley 
as  little  explored,  so  far  as  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  tlie 
masses  is  concerned,  as  are  tlie  banks  of  the  Congo  and  the  Henu^. 
From  what  has  been  said  of  the  state  of  education,  it  will 
have  been  gathered  that  the  influence  of  books  is  confined  to 
extremely  few.  and  that  even  of  newspapers  to  a  small  fraction 
of  the  coloured  peopli^  Nevertheless,  the  significance  of  what- 
ever forms  the  mind  of  that  small  fractitfu  must  not  be  under- 
estimated. The  few  thousands  who  read  books  or  magazines, 
the  few  tens  of  thousands  who  see  a  daily  paper,  acquire  the 
ideas  and  beliefs  and  aspirations  of  the  normal  white  citizen, 
subject  of  course  to  the  inherent  dilTerences  in  race  character 
already  referred  to.  Tho^-  are  in  a  sense  more  American  than 
the  recent  immigrants  from  Central  Europe  and  from  Italy, 
who  are  now  a  substantial  element  in  the  population  of  the 
Middle  and  Western  States.  Within  this  small  section  of  the 
coloured  people  are  the  natural  leaders  of  the  millions  who  have 
not  3'et  attained  to  what  may  be  called  the  democratic  American 
consciousness.  And  the  number  of  those  upon  whom  books 
and  newspapers  play,  in  whom  democratic  ideas  stimulate  dis- 

'  This  in  noted  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  bu  hook.  The  Plantation  Negro  n»  a  Frefman, 
whirh  prrsents  a  BtrikinK.  though  porhape  too  Rloomy  a  picture,  of  the  condition 
of  the  race. 

Dr.  Curry,  who  knew  tin*  South  tliorouRhly,  and  adniirnWy  adniioisterod 
the  Slatfr  Fund,  nya.  "  Ono  of  the  rhiof  druwUkcks  to  rivilissfltion  in  the  nngm 
race  ia  the  exceedins  diflnruliy  of  eivine  a  proiiominant  ethical  character  to 
his  rphgion.  In  the  Ulack  BpU,  rcliKinn  and  Wrtuc  are  often  considered  as 
distinct  and  Brparahle  things.  Thf  moriil  clement,  good  rharacter.  is  eliniiofitod 
from  the  essential  inicn^ientfl  of  ChriBtianity.  and  Rood  citizenship,  womaoU- 
neaa.  honesty,  truth,  rhastity.  cleanline!«,  trustworthiness,  are  not  always  of 
the  euenee  of  relieious  obliiration.  An  inU'Iliip^nt.  pious  couraECous  ministry 
is  iodispeiutable  ti)  any  hopeful  attempt  to  lift  up  the  uegru  race."  —  AtlarUie 
Monthly  for  Junr,  1892,  p.  731'. 
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content  with  the  present  inferiority  of  their  people,  is  steadily, 
and  in  some  districts,  rapidly  increasinK-  The  efforts  of  tbo!« 
who  are  best  fitted  to  lead  have  been  hitherto  ciiecked  by  the 
jealousy  which  the  mass  is  apt  to  feel  for  those  who  rise  w 
prominence  ;  but  this  tendency  may  dcchne,  and  there  wU  be 
no  reason  for  surprise  if  njen  of  elociuence  anfi  ambition  ore  one 
day  found  to  Rive  voice  to  the  sentiments  of  their  brethren  as 
Frederick  Douglass  did.* 

The  iafluence  of  industry  is  another  name  for  the  intiuencrof 
8elf-hel]>.     As  a  slave,  the  neiBTo  was  no  doubt  taught  to  pve 
stcadVj  though  unintellip;ent,  laliour ;  and  this  was  prolmbly  4 
step  forward  from  iiis  condition  in  Africa.     But  labour  all  of  it 
performed  under  superAision,  anil  none  of  it  followed  by  nn)' 
advantage  to  the  labourer  except  relief  from  the  Jasii,  lalxiur' 
whose  aim  was  to  accomplish  not  the  best  possible  but  the  le 
that  would  suffice,  diil  not  hing  to  raise  the  character  or  to  tr 
the  intclliKcnce.     Kvcry  day's  work  that  the  negro  has  Hoi 
since  he  became  a  freedmaj;  has  helped  him.     Most  of  the  work 
rough  work,  whether  on  the  land  or  in  the  cities,  and  is  done  f< 
low  wages.    But  the  numl)er  of  those  who,  either  as  owners  or 
tenant  farmers,  raise  their  own  crops  for  the  market,  and  of 
those  who  are  Sliding  their  way  into  skiilwJ  emplojTnents,  isan 
always  increasing  number.    To  raise  crops  for  the  market  is 
education  in  thrift,  foresight,  and  business  aptitude,  as  well 
in  agriculture  ;  to  follow  a  skilled  industry  is  to  train  the  int< 
ligence  as  well  as  the  hand,  and  the  will  as  well  as  the  inU 
ligence.    The  proxision  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  ne^n 
in  any  handicraft  is  still  quite  inadequate,  though  such  insti 
tutions  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  have  set  admirable  exan 
pies,*  and  the  need  of  means  for  imparting  it  is  even  mt»i 
urgent  than  is  that  of  secondary  schools.     It  is  satisfactory  Vii 
know  that  the  neceasity  is  beginning  to  be  recognized,  aiw 
some  effort  made  to  prox-ide  industrial  training.     The  first  per- 
son to  point  out  that  it  was  the  thing  most  needful,  witf  thft 
founder  of  Hampton,  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  histii^i^j-i 
the  late  General  S.  C.  Armstmng. 

Against  the  industrial  progress  of  the  negro  there  must  be 

>  I  remrmbpr  to  hove  Hatoned  to  a  HtrikinK  Bpp«*h  hy  a  nngm  iu  nicbwo™ 
in  which  he  opiwoIcHl  to  the  historic  gloriea  of  tht-  Stot^'  of  Virpnin.  tui<i  *^'*'f''* 
to  rouso  the  audience  by  rcmiiidtiif;  th<»tn  that  thoy  to*!  werr  Virpiuiims. 

*  The  Import  of  tho  fVimmiaaiorior  of  E<iijcatinn.  I!H)S-V>.  indi<-nUfl  that  2'l.l™i 
pupUa  were  rt'oeivins  Laduatriul  trtiiiilDS  in  schools  above  the  demesttfy  in^  i 
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[two  depressing  phenomena.  One  is  the  increase  of  insanity, 
fked  since  emancipation,  and  probably  attributable  to  the 
»a.sed  facilities  which  froedum  has  given  for  obtaining  liquor, 
ul  to  the  stress  which  independence  and  education  have  imposed 
i  the  undoveluped  brain  of  a  l)uckward  race.  The  other,  not 
iconncctod  with  the  fomier,  is  the  large  amount  of  crime, 
of  it  is  petty  crime,  chiefly  thefts  of  hogs  and  poultry,  but 
are  abo  a  good  many  crimes  against  women.  Seventy 
cent  of  the  convicts  in  Southern  jails  are  negroes ;  ^  and 
igh  one  must  allow  for  the  fact  that  they  are  the  poorest  part 
fUso  population  and  that  the  law  is  probably  more  strictly 
forced  against  them  than  against  the  whites,  tliis  is  a  propor- 
u  double  that  of  their  nmnbera.'  Even  in  the  District  of 
pumbia  more  than  half  the  arrests  are  among  the  coloured 
iple,  though  they  are  oidy  one-tliird  of  the  inhabitants. 
Tho  most  potent  agency  in  the  progress  of  tlie  humbler  and 
ignorant  sections  of  a  community  has  always  been  their 
jourse  with  those  who  are  more  advanced.  In  the  United 
it  i.H  by  their  social  commixture  with  the  native  citizens 
European  immigrants  become  so  quickly  assimilated,  the 
ih  in  two  or  three  years,  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians 
it  or  ten.  But  the  pre-condition  of  such  commixture  is 
thsence  of  race  repulsion  and  especially  the  possibility  of 
marriage.  In  the  case  of  the  American  negro,  tlie  race 
Ision  exists,  and  fusion  by  intermarriage  is  deejned  irapos- 
The  day  of  his  hberation  was  also  the  day  when  the 
began  to  sliun  intercourse  ^^^th  him,  and  when  opinion 
to  condemn,  not  merely  regular  marriage  with  a  person 
»lour,  for  that  had  been  always  forbidden,  but  even  an 
it  union. 

fo  understand  the  very  peculiar  phenomena  which  mark  the 
ISons  of  the  two  races,  one  must  distinguish  between  the 
tthem  an<l  Southern  States?. 
In  Uie  North  tiiere  was  liefore  the  war  a  marked  aversion  to 


South  i^  still  for  hohitid  the  North  in  irmttrra  of  pruoD  munngimicnt. 
M6.  aud  duraotiinDS  whito  oa  well  aa  culounil  o*mvici£.  arc  in  tituuy  Statoa 
(o  priviit*-'  empluycni  or  compaaiea  fur  rouKh  wurk,  und  vtT>'  horslily 

however,  that  in  the  rest  of  tho  Union  (North  East,  Nortii  Central 

the  proportioD  of  prittonera  in  tht^  jails  ja  miieb  IiirIilt  among  the 
than  in  the  population  at  largo,  doubUeas  beunurw.'  they  arc  the 
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the  negro  and  a  complete  absence  of  social  intercounae 
liiixi.  The  negroes  were,  of  course,  among  the  j)tK>re8t  luui 
tMiurutecl  persons  in  the  conimunity.  But  the  poorest  il 
looked  down  upon  them  just  as  much  as  the  richest:  ud 
many  States  they  enjoyed  no  political  rights.  The  sym] 
felt  for  them  during  the  Civil  War,  the  evidence  of 
anil  capacity  for  discipline  they  gave  as  soldiers  in  the  ¥f6ail 
Army,  and  the  disposition  to  protect  them  \ihich  the  RetMib^ 
can  party  showed  during  the  Reconstructiou  period,  oofc' 
fied  this  aversion  ;  and  in  the  North  they  are  not  subject  loan; 
legal  disabilities.  They  are  occaisionally  admitted  t<i  some  infencf 
political  office,  or  even  to  a  seat  In  a  State  legislatAirc.  Tit 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  receiv€»s  them  as  memhrf\ 
and  so  does  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  though  llwran 
grouped  in  distinct  "posts,"  People  sometimes  take  pleAstfv 
in  going  out  of  their  way  to  compiirnent  them.  A  coloured  «U- 
dent  was  once  chosen  by  his  companions  at  flarvard  Uniwratf 
to  l>e  the  "class  orator"  of  the  year;  and  I  know  of  oucs  is 
which  the  lawyers  of  a  city  have  signe^l  momoriaJs  Reo»' 
mending  a  coloured  barrister  for  appointment  to  an  impcirUot 
Fwleral  ofhce.  Ne\  ertheless,  there  is  practically  no  social  taUr^ 
mixture  of  white  and  coloured  people.  Except  on  the  Pad&e 
coast,  a  negro  never  sits  down  to  dinner  with  a  white  mo. 
in  a  railway  refreshment-room.  You  never  encounter  him  tX  i 
private  party.  He  is  not  received  in  a  hotel  of  th«r  better  sort. 
no  matter  how  rich  he  may  be.  He  will  probably  lie  rrfi 
a  glass  of  sofla  water  at  a  drug  store.  He  is  not  ahaved  in  a 
frequented  by  white  men,  not  even  by  a  barl>er  of  bis  own 
He  worships  in  a  church  of  his  owii.  No  native  white 
would  dream  of  receiving?  liis  addresses.  Kindly  condi 
the  best  he  can  look  for,  accompanied  by  enuality  of 
business  or  profession.  Social  equality  is  utterly  out  of  his 
and  in  many  districts  he  has  not  even  equality  of 
opportunity,  for  the  white  labourer  may  refuse  tt»  work 
him  anfl  his  colour  may  prove  a  bar  to  his  obtaining  anploy- 
nient  except  of  the  lowest  kind. 

In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whites  had  bcforv  lb' 
war  no  sense  of  personal  repulsion  from  tlie  negpi>.  The  d(»- 
mestic  slave  wai*  in  the  closest  relation  with  his  master's  fanuly 
Sometimes  he  was  his  master's  trusted  friend.  The  white  '  '  ' 
grew  up  with  the  black  child  as  its  playmate.    The  l«|pki  ii^ 
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equality  was  so  immense  that  familiarity  was  not  felt  to  involve 
any  tiisturbance  of  the  attitude  of  commanfl.  With  emancipa- 
tion there  must  needs  come  a  change;  but  the  change  would 
have  come  more  gently,  and  left  a  better  relation  subsisting, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  uiifiapp}'  turn  which  things  took  in  the 
Reconstruction  pericMl  under  the  dominance  of  the  negro  vote. 
The  white  people  were  then  thonjughly  frighfenefl.  They 
thought  that  the  aim  of  the  North  was  to  force  them  to  admit 
not  only  the  civic  but  the  social  equality  of  the  freediuen,  and 
they  resolve*!,  if  one  can  apply  the  language  of  deliberate  pur- 
pose to  what  was  rather  an  uuLonseious  and  uncontrollable 
impulse,  to  maintain  the  social  inferiority  of  the  negro  as  well 
as  to  exclude  him  from  political  power.  They  declare  that 
they  know  him  better  and  like  him  better  than  the  Northern 
people  do.  That  there  is  not  among  the  educated  wliltes  of 
the  South  any  hostility  to  the  race  a;*  a  race  is  true  enough. 
The  s(jns  of  the  planters,  and  of  the  better  class  generally, 
have  kindly  recollections  of  their  former  slaves,  and  get  on  well 
t^ith  their  negro  servants  and  workmen  ;  while  among  the  freed- 
men,  now  comparatively  few,  there  is  sttU  a  loyal  attachment 
to  the  childrrn  of  their  former  masters.  The  poor  whites, 
however,  dislike  the  negroes,  resent  the  slightest  assumption 
of  equaUty  on  the  part  of  the  latter,*  and  show  their  hatred  by- 
violence,  sometimes  even  by  ferocity,  when  any  disturbance 
arises  or  wlien  a  negro  fugitive  has  to  be  puixued.  Except 
so  far  as  it  is  involveti  iti  domestic  service,  the  servants  in  the 
South  being  nearly  all  negroes,  tliero  is  now  little  intercourse 
between  whites  ami  blacks.  In  many  States  the  law  requires 
the  railroad  and  even  the  street-car  companies  to  provide 
separate  cars  for  the  latter,  thougli  tliere  are  cities,  such  as 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  where  the  same  cars  arc  used  by 
both  races.  In  most  parts  <3f  the  South  a  person  of  colour 
cannot  enter  a  public  refreshment-room  used  by  the  whiter 
except  as  the  servant  of  a  white;  and  one  may  see  the  most 
respectable  and,  possib]3%  even  educated  coloured  woman, 
perhaps  almost  white,  forced  into  the  coloured  car  among  rough 
negroe-s,  while  the  black  nurse  in  charge  of  a  white  chiUl  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  white  car.  The  two  races  are  everjavhere  taught 
in  distinct  schools  and  colleges,  though  in  one  or  two  places 

<  A  VirRiiiian  nbaerved  to  me,  "Our  whitofl  don't  molcirt  tho  negroca  so  tong 
the  Dceroes  don't  prctnimo  !" 
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negroes  have  been  allowed  to  study  in  the  medical  or  laivciaaMft. 

They  worship  in  different  churches.    Though  the  n^roes  rod 
the  ordinary  j>apers,  they  also  support  their  own  distinct  orgaiB. 
They  have  distinct  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,    Wilh 
some  exceptions  in  the  chsc  of  unskilled  trades,  tliey  are  not  wj- 
mittetl  to  trade  unions.*     In  concert  halls  and  theatres,  if  \ht 
colour(?vl  are  athnitted  at  all,  it  is  to  an  inferior  part  of  the  cb 
her.    They  are,  however,  sometimes  Cidletl  to  serve  on  ju 
Civil  jastice  is  mostly  f.-iirly  administered  as  between  ihe  raw 
but  not  criminal  justice.     In  most  parts  of  the  South  a  whit** 
man  woultt  run  little  more  risk  of  being  haage<l  for  the  murder 
of  a  negro  than  a  Mussulman  in  Turkey  for  the  murder  of » 
Christian. 

Under  so  complete  a  system  of  separation,  it  is  clear  that  t) 
influence  of  social  internourse  between  wiiites  and  blacks,  an 
influence  t-o  which  Ihe  domestic  slaves  before  the  war^oifp*! 
much,  now  counts  for  httle.  But  the  question  of  the  attitijde 
of  the  whites  ha.s  another  side.  It  means  more  than  the  sus- 
pension of  a  (!ivilizing  agency.  Some  Southern  observers  say 
that  the  coloured  generation  which  has  grown  up  since  the  war, 
and  which  has  been  in  less  close  touch  Avitli  the  white  people 
than  were  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  the  last  generaticm,  i« 
lesg  friendly  to  theju.  It  has  lost  the  instinctive  sense 
subservience  and  dependence,  and  its  more  educated  nw 
liers  feel  acutely  the  contrast  between  their  lef^  equality  ap^ 
their  inetiuality  in  every  otlier  resjx^ct.  Tlie  lower  vlX"^^ 
are  also  often  unfriendly,  prone  to  suspicion  and  vioNf^- 
In  this  situation  there  he  possibilities  of  danp:er.  Tlu* 
strained  relations  of  the  racers  appear  most  frequently  in  tV 
Jynchirigs  of  negroes.  It  is  extremely  hard  to  ascertain  tbe 
truth  of  the  reports  reganling  theses  lawless  acts.  But  theff 
can  be  no  doubt  that  over  the  Soutli  and,  to  a  sriall''-' 
extent,  in  the  North  also,  negroes  accused  of  itssassinatin( 
white  men,  or  of  outraging  white  women  or  cliildren  ar<*  f' 
quently  seized  by  white  mobs  and  summarily  killed ;  that 
occasionally,  though  probably  not  often,  an  innocent  nifl" 
perishes,  and  that  the  killing  is  sometimes  accompanied  hv  n^ 
cumstances  of  revolting  cruelty.  Now  and  then  the  fuIp^^M 
is  bumi'd  alive.     Often  his  body,  after  he  has  been  hangt^-  "^H 

» Thfir  unioDB  wore  however  admiltod  to  the  fwIcnilioD  of  the  Knilhtfi  *'' 
Labor.     Sometiiries  Iherv  is  a  (Mjloured  uoioQ  acting  in  conJUDCtiuo  with  a  *^ 
oue. 
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Dansm  akin  to  the  Eastern 
[habit  of  mutilutiug  the  corps*.*  of  tiie  slain.  The  excuses  offeretl 
[for  these  acts  are  that  wliite  women,  especially  in  sparsely 
Inhabited  n'gions,  are  in  considerable  danger  from  the  lust  of 
"brutal  negroes,  t^nd  that  the  swift  apjireliension  and  slaughter 
|of  the  culprit  not,  only  strikes  greater  drea<l  than  the  regular 
iProeetJS  of  justice,  jjut  lioes  not  gratify  the  negro's  enjoyment  of 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  a  formal  trial  before  a  judge.  It  is 
,al50  deelareii,  and  vriih  truth,  that  whites  also  are  lynched,  though 
not  so  frequently  and  in  a  less  atrocious  way,*  that  th(»  negroes 
themselves  occasionally  \ynch  a  negro,  that  it  is  hanl  for  the 
executive  authority,  with  no  force  ejccept  the  militia  at  its  com- 
mand, to  prt)tect  prisoners  and  repress  discnier,  fuid  that  the 
lyncliings  are  the  work  of  a  comparatively  small  and  rude  r^art 
of  the  white  population  ;  the  lietter  citizens  disapproving,  but 
I  being  unable  or  imwilling  to  interfere. 

'  Whatever  palliations  may  be  found  in  these  eiremnstances, 
—  and  it  is  riuite  true  that  in  a  thinh'  people<i  and  unpolieed 
country  wtiite  women  do  stand  in  serious  risk,  —  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  Ijiicliing  has  a  pernidoua 
effect  on  the  whites  themselves,  accustoming  them  to  cruelty, 
and  fostering  a  spirit  of  lawlessness-which  tells  for  evil  on  every 
branch  of  government  and  public  life.  Were  the  negnx?s  less 
cowed  by  the  superior  strength  and  numbers  of  the  whites, 
reprisals,  now  rare,  would  be  more  frequent.  Yet  even  in  a  race 
with  so  little  vindictiveness  or  temper,  terrible  mischief  is  done. 
The  tendency  to  accept  the  leadership  of  the  whites,  and  to  seek 
progress  rather  by  bidustrial  and  educational  than  by  political 
efforts  has  hi^n  damped,  and  the  establi.'^huicnt  of  gooti  feeling 
and  a  sense  of  public  security  retarded.  The  humble  negro  shuns 
contact  with  the  whites,  not  knowing  when  some  bane!  <»f  roughs 
may  nushandle  him  ;  and  sometimes  a  lynching  is  followe<i  l»y  a 
sudden  rush  of  coloured  emigration  from  the  St^te  or  district 
where  it  has  happened.^    The  educaterl   and   aspiring  negro 


» There  wm,  hownver,  an  instance  somp  yoaw  ago,  in  which  the  purty  which 
wna  himtinc  for  n  white  murderer  announced  thHr  intention  (if  IturninR  him. 
i  «lo  not  know  whether  he  wa»  cnught.  I  have  even  read  in  the  nowaptti*rs  of 
B  «u»f  in  wliirh  u  crowd  allowed  two  women  to  floK  a  tliird  lo  death,  but  this 
WM  in  a  vrilii  mountain  retpon.     .Ml  the  parties  were  whites. 

»  When  th<»  Territory  uf  Olchihurna  was  opnneil  for  Si'ltUomcnt,  noerocs  flocked 
in  f^J^n  Miaaouri  lutd  Arkansas  hoping  to  obtain  better  security  for  themsclvea 
by  their  presence  in  coosidcrabte  numbers. 
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resents  the  savage  spirit  shown  towards  his  colour,  though  be 
feels  his  Iielplessness  too  keenly  to  attempt  any  action  which 
could  check  it. 

This  social  repulsion  and  it^  consequences  present  a  piunful 
contrast  to  the  effect  of  the  four  previous  influences  we  have 
exarainefl.  As  respects  their  intelligence,  their  character,  their 
habits  of  industry,  the  coloured  people  are  in  most  States  mak- 
ing real  progress.  It  is  a  progress  very  unequal  as  regards  the 
different  regions  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  may  not  extend  to 
some  districts  of  the  so-called  Black  Belt,  which  stretches  from 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina  across  the  CUilf  States.  It  is  mast 
evident  in  tlie  mutter  of  education,  less  evident  as  rcsf"  ^ 
religion  and  the  influence  of  literature.  Its  economic  riH'ii- 
arelperceptible  in  the  accumulation  of  property  by  city  workmen, 
in  the  acquisition  of  small  farms  by  niral  cultivators,  in  the  slow, 
but  steady,  increase  in  the  number  of  colourefl  people  in  tht; 
professions  of  medirine,  law,  and  literuture.  Were  it  acooin- 
panie<i  by  a  growth  of  gootl  feeling  between  wliites  and  negro*^ 
and  a  more  natural  and  friendly  intercourse  between  them  iu 
business  and  in  social  matters,  the  horizon  would  be  bright,  awl 
the  political  difficulties,  which  I  shall  presently  describe,  ntt<l 
not  cause  alarm.  This  intercourse  is,  however,  conspiciioibly 
absent.  The  progress  of  the  coloured  people  has  been  accom- 
panied by  the  evolution  of  social  classes  within  their  own  hfidy. 
Wealthy  m\d  educated  negroes,  such  as  one  may  now  find  in 
cities  like  Baltimore,  Louisville,  Richmond,  Atlanta,  aiul  >V*" 
Orleans,  have  come  to  form  a  culture<i  group,  who  are  lookwl  up 
to  by  the  poorer  class.*  But  these  cultured  groups  are  as  little 
in  contact  with  their  white  neighbours  as  are  the  humblest 
coloured  labourers,  perhaps  even  less  so.  No  prospect  is  of)^n 
to  them,  whatever  wealth  or  culture  they  may  acquire,  of  find- 
ing an  entrance  int-o  white  society,  and  they  are  made  to  feel  in  s 
thousand  ways  that  they  belong  to  a  caste  condemned  to  per- 
petual inferiority.  Their  spokesmen  in  the  press  have  lattW 
so  fully  realized  the  position  as  to  declare  that  they  do  not  se*"* 
social  equahty  with  the  whites,  that  they  are  quite  -wilhng  ^^ 

1  The  inulattoea  or  quadroons  are,  as  a  rule,  more  advanocd  than  the  P"^ 
bUicks,  and  ar<?  allcRed  to  avoid  intermarriuK**  vriih  thr  latter.  Now  tttA  lb'"''' 
however,  a  pure  hinck  may  be  found  of  romnrkahle  intn]ligenc«.  Surh  »  ^°^ 
8  Louiaiiina  farmer,  who  read  find  talked  with  eens*-  and  judement  ibittt  ^ 
Grcpk  philosophers .  is  dearrif«xj  in  th«!  Kraphir  and  instructive  »ketohei  *»**» 
^udirs  in  Uhe  Soulh.  —  AUantie  Monthly  for  February.  1882. 
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buiki  up  a  separate  society  of  their  own,  anci  seek  neither  inter- 
marriage nor  social  intercourse,  but  that  what  they  do  ask  is 
vequal  opportunity  in  business,  the  professions,  and  politics, 
Pbqiial  recognition  of  the  worth  of  their  manhood,  and  a  discon- 
tinuance of  the  social  humiliations  they  are  now  compelled  to 
endure. 

From  this  attempt  to  sketch  the  phenomena  of  the  present, 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  future.    The  future  has  two  problems 

to  solve.    One  is  political ;  the  other  social.     How  is  the  determ- 

lation  of  the  whites  to  rule  to  he  reconciled  with  the  possession 

>y  the  negroes  of  Pi\\ia\  rights  of  suffrage  ?     How  can  the  social 

rerance  or  antagonism  of  the  two  races,  —  by  whichever  term 

re  arc  to  describe  it,  —  the  haughty  assertion  of  superiority 

►y  the  whites  and  the  suppressed  resentment  of  the  more  ad- 

inced  among  the  colourctl  people,  be  prevented  from  ripening 

frnto  a  settled  distrust  and  hostility  which  may  affect  the  peace 

and  prosperity  of  the  South  for  centuries  to  come  ? 

^    The  methf>ds  whereby  the  negroes  have  been  prevented  from 

^fcxercising  the  rights  of  suffrage  vested  in  them  by  law  have 

^Peen  described  in  the  la.st  preceding  chapter.    These  means 

"Wcome  less  \ioIent  as  the  negroes  more  and  more  acquiesced 

in  their  exclusion  ;  but  whether  violent  or  pacific,  they  were 

almost  uniformly  successful.     In  the  so-calletl  Border  States, 

tlie  whites  have  been  in  so  great  a  majority  that  they  do  not 

Kftrc  to  interfere  wtli  the  coloured  vote,  except  now  and  then 

^3'  the  use  of  money.    Through  the  rest  of  the  South  the  negro 

came  to  realize  that  he  would   not  be   permitted  to  exercise 

any  influence  on  the  government  ;  and  his  interest  in  coming 

to  the  polls  declined  accordingly.     The  main   cause  of  this 

resolve  of  the  whites  to  keep  power  entirely  in  their  own  hands 

is  the  alarm  they  feel  at  the  possibility  of  negro  domination. 

A  stranger,  whether  from  the  North  or  from  Europe,  thinks  this 

alann  groundless.     He  perceives  that  the  whites  have  not  only 

the  haliit  of  command,  but  also  nearly  all  the  property,  the 

intelligence,   and    the   force   of   character  which  exist  in  the 

country.     He  reminds  his  Southern  hosts  that  the  balance  even 

of  numbers  is  inclining  more  and  more  in  their  favour ;   and 

that  the  probability  of  Northern  intervention  on  behalf  of  the 

^^cluded  negro  voter  has  become,  since  the  failure  of  the  Federal 

^■ections  Bill  of  1890,  extremely  slight,  while  the  other  ron- 

^Btions  of  1867  can  never  recur.    On  this  point,  however,  the 
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Southern  man  is  immovable.  To  him  it  is  a  simple  qucstioQ 
ticlf-preservation.  **We  like  the  negro,"  said  a  leader 
them  to  mc  some  years  ago ;  **we  know  he  mu!$t  stay ;  wti  di- 
sire  to  treat  liim  well.  But  if  he  votes,  we  must  vote  hm,  m 
outvote  him." 

The  results  of  the  policy  followed  were  uofortunate.  Tbi 
negroes,  naturally  docile  and  disposed  to  follow  the  lead  of  their 
white  employer  or  neighbour,  felt  themselves  suspected*  and 
lived  in  a  terror  of  being  stripped  of  the  cixnc  rights  which  ibej 
were  not  suffered  to  exercise,  like  tlie  terror  whi(*h  for  a  tin* 
possessed  them  of  being  throwTi  l>ack  into  slavery.  »So  far  u 
they  voted  at  all  they  mostly  clung  together,  and  vote<l  eJJd. 
intunidating  or  boycotting  any  out*  of  their  number  who  wu 
supposed  to  be  a  *' bolter."  The  whites,  acrustomcil  to  jitftifr 
their  use  of  force  or  fraud  by  the  plea  of  necessity,  lie- 
came  callous  to  electoral  malpractices.  The  level  of  purity 
and  honesty  in  political  methods,  once  comparatively  higb, 
declmed ;  and  the  average  Southern  conscience  grew  to  be  do 
more  sensitive  than  is  that  of  professional  ptjliticiaxis  in  Nortlh 
em  cities.  Nor  was  the  mischief  confined  to  elections*  Tht 
existence  of  this  alarm  has,  by  making  the  SouUi  rtfiitd  tltm 
negro  as  the  capital  question  in  national  as  well  as  State 
politics,  warped  the  natural   growth  of  political  aad 

political  parties  upon  all  those  other  current  qu^  shich 

engage  the  mind  of  the  peoj>le,  imd  has  to  tliat  extent  retarded 
their  reabsorption  into  the  general  political  life  of  the  Republic 

These  evils  were  generally  recognizotl.    Out  of  the  vmriDV 
remeiiie.s  that  were  proposed  for  their  cure,  three  deaerve 
be  speciidly  noted. 

The  first  was  (as  proposed  in  the  bill  of  1890)  to  give  prated 
tion  to  the  coloured  voter  by  the  action  of  Fwleral  officcn 
backed  by  Federal  troops.  This  could,  of  course,  be  doot 
under  the  Constitution  at  Federal  electioiiM  ordy,  ixxul  wovU 
not  cover  the  equally  imijortant  State  and  local  elecUoaar  H 
would,  moreover  (as  the  discussions  of  1890  showed),  prorokr 
great  exasperation  at  the  South,  and  might  lead  to  bnacto 
of  the  peace,  from  which  the  negroes  would  be  the  ehid  fuf* 
ferers.  The  whole  South  would  resist  it,  and  no  small  part  d 
the  Northern  people  wouhl  dislike  it. 

A  second  and  opposite  remedy  was  to  ref>eal  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  leave  eaefa  Suttf 
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ee  to  exclude  negroes  from  the  sufifrAge.  This  plan,  although 
metliubh  put  forward  by  men  of  ability,  was  even  more  im- 
ractlcable  than  tlie  preceding  one.  A  majority  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  Statx^s  could  not  possibly  be  secured  for  the 
repe^il  of  a  provision  whit-h  the  Northern  people  reganl  a^ 
aling  one  of  the  main  results  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  third  suggesttHl  scheme  was  to  Uniit  the  suffrage  by 
rae  educational  or  even  some  pecuniary  qualification  —  al- 
ough  American  sentiment  dislikes  a  property  qualification, 
culated  to  exclude  many  or  most  of  the  negroes,  not  a;i  ne- 
oes,  but  because  they  were  ignorant  or  poor.  Sucli  a  scheme, 
though  proi>ose<i  by  CSen.  Wade  Hampton  in  South  Carolina  as 
far  bark  as  1807,  was  not  trieil  until  1890,  when  Mississippi, 
by  her  'Constitution  of  that  year,*  provided  that  a  person 
applying  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  "shall  be  able  to  read 
any  section  of  the  Constitution,  or  be  able  to  understand  the 
same  when  read  to  him,  or  to  give  a  reasonable  interpretation 
Uiercof." 

The  advantiiges  of  such  a  method  are  obvious,  and  have 
BiiggeKted  its  adoption  in  a  British  colony  where  the  presence 
I  a  large  coloured  population  raised  a  problexn  not  dis- 
similar to  that  we  have  been  examiiung.'  Recognizing  the 
neixl  of  knowlwlge  and  iutelli^'encc  for  the  due  exercise  of  po- 
litical power,  it  excludes  a  large  mass  of  confessedly  uicom- 
petent  persons,  whilr^  leaving  the  door  open  for  tliose  negroes 
whose  instructed  capacrity  brings  them  up  to  the  level  of  the 
bulk  of  the  wliites,  and  who,  in  some  places,  may  he  now  from 
one-fifth  to  one-fourtli  of  the  whole  negro  iwpulation.  Thus 
it  may  operate,  not  only  as  an  improvement  iu  the  electoral 
body,  but  as  an  incentive  to  edncatioiud  progress. 

The  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  were,  however, 
flcriou.?.  One  was  that  in  disfrancluHing  their  negroes  for 
want  of  etlucation,  most  Soutlu^m  States  woukl  have  also  to 
disfranchise  that  part  of  their  white  population,  which    was 


(  Tlk«re  waa  onn  negro  mcmbpr  in  tho  Conv4>ntion  that  ^nactod  this  Consti- 
tution, whioh  WHS  never  n>e  it  noted)  submitted  to  the  popular  vote. 

*Iri  Cnpo  Colony  the  Franchise  ftiid  Ballot  Act  of  IS92  nii*"d  Ihii  (previ- 
ously very  low)  propprty  qualifioition  for  tht"  snfTm^r,  and  provided  (i  6) 
tliat  no  person  slmll  be  rei^terod  as  an  olevtor  "  unlcsa  be  is  ul'k-  (o  sign  hi>i 
utuno  aiul  writ^'  hi:*  tiddreu  and  occupation."  These  provisinns  (^lidqualify 
the  greut  btilk  of  the  native  I'otourcd  people,  few  of  whom  have,  ua  may  be 
■uppooed,  buy  interest  in  politicv, 
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below  any  educational  standard  high  enough  to  cxdudt  lb 
mass  of  negroes.     The  percentage  of  illiterates  to  tV 
population  over  ten  years  of  age  was  in  1S»10  in   t-. 
eastern  States  14.5  and  in  the  South-western   15,     To  r\ 
these  voters  (alx»ut  1,412,000)   to  disfranchise  thcinseUiT*  ;.. 
the  sake  of  excluding  negroes  was  to  expect  too  much.    TV 
other  was  that  every  linutation  of  the  suffrage  might  diminiiA  j^ 
lanlo  (Ainemhnent  XIV.)  a  St-ate's  repre.sentjition  in  Fnlf^ 
elections,   therel>y  weakening  its  influence  in   Fe<leraJ  ftlha^ 
and  mortifying  its  self-esteem.     The  State  of  Alis^asippi,  wbii' 
facing,  as  it  safely  might,  this  possibility,  evaded  the  fDniRTdiff" 
culty  by   the  ingenious  loophole  under  which   thr  regist«i'x 
officials  may  admit  whites  wl»o,  though  illiterate,  are  able  lopv^ 
a  "rcaiwnable  interpretation"  of  any  section  of  the  StAte  C*m*i 
stitution.     Sur*h  whites  have,  one  is  told,  been  able  to  ssiMy] 
the  officials  far  more  generally  than  have  the  negroes.    An«J 
this  particular  section  happens  to  be  put  to  tliern,  tlu'ir  comn 
sense  will  find  its  int<?rpretation  obvious.     Other  States  hai 
since  1890  tried  other  methods,  which  are  raentionwl  io 
following  chapter. 

Even  graver  than  the  political  diflScuIties  which  havt 
describeii  is  the  social  problem  raised  by  the  coexistence  on 
same  soil,  under  the  same  free  govemnient,  of  two  mccB 
widely  differing  that  they  do  not  intermingle.     Social  disparit 
or  social  oppression  cuts  deeper  than  any  pc»Iitical  -< 
and  time,  so  far  from  curing  the  niisfhief,  scf^rns  d  < 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  to  liave  aggravatal  it.     Politico  leii 
untouched  large  parts  of  the  field  of  human  life,  evea  in  tb»l 
United  States ;    and  the  political  inferiority  of  the  colourtd 
race,  since  it  is  the  result  of  their  retarde<I  intvlhr 
ment,  seems  in  accord  with  nature.     Six-ial  iiift 
is  felt  at  every  moment,  and  which  retluces  or  destmyB  ii» 
sense  of  human  brotherhooti,  is  a  more  serious  matter. 

This  prol>lem  is,  moreover,  a  new  one  in  history,  for  tl*' 
relations  of  the  ruling  and  subject  rm-es  of  Eurt)pe 
supply  no  parallel  to  it.     AVlioever  examines  the  recoi 
past  will  find  that   the   continued  juxta])osition  of  imi 
luvs  always  l>een  followed  either  by  the  disar>iK'nrancc  <d 
weaker  or  by  the  intermixture  of  the  two.     Where  raee  ani 
itnisms  still  remain,  as  in  parts  of  Eastern  Eun^iw,  ami  on  a 
larger  scale  in  Asia,  one  may  expect  a  similar  solution 
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Itimately  reached.  In  Transylvania,  for  instance,  Saxons. 
Magyars,  and  Roumans  stand  apart  from  one  aaothcr,  all  three, 
but  especially  the  two  latter,  mutually  suspicious  ami  politically 
o.stile.  So  further  east  one  finils  strong  religious  antagonisms 
(not  without  serious  attendant  evils),  such  as  those  of  Sujuijs, 
Shiahs,  and  Christians  in  Western  Asia,  or  of  Hiudua  and 
Mussulmans  in  India,  antagonisms,  however,  which  only  par- 
tially coincide  with  race  dilTerences,  and  have  thrown  the 
latter  quite  into  the  sharle.  In  all  such  cases^  hoM-ever,  though 
cue  race  or  religion  may  be  for  the  moment  dominant,  thei'e 

no  necessary  or  permanent  distinction  between  them ;  and 
there  is,  if  the  religious  difiiculty  can  be  overcome,  a  possi- 
bdity  of  intcTinarriage,  Other  cases  may  be  suggested  where  a 
fusion  is  improbalile,  as  between  the  British  and  the  natives  in 
India,  or  the  colonists  and  the  natives  in  South  Africa.  But  the 
European  rulers  of  India  are  a  mere  handful  in  comparison  with 
the  natives,  nor  do  they  settle  in  India  so  as  to  form  a  part  of 
its  permanent  population.  In  New  Zealand,  the  Maoris,  hitherto 
0  diminishing  body,  though  now  just  maii»t:iining  their  numbers, 
live  apart  on  their  ot\ti  lands,  but  seem  likely  to  be  ultimately 
absorbed  by  the  whites.  In  Western  South  America  the 
Spanish  settlers  liavc,  in  some  rt^gions,  very  largely  minjih'd  their 
bhiod  with  that  of  tJie  native  Indians,  and  may  ultimately  become 
as  much  blent  with  the  latter  as  has  befallen  in  Mexico.  The 
peculiar  feature  of  the  race  problem  as  it  presents  itself  in  the 
I'nitcd  States  is,  that  the  negroes  are  in  many  districts  one- 
third  or  even  one-half  of  tlie  population,  are  forced  to  live  in 
the  closest  local  contiguity  with  tfie  whites,  and  are  for  the 
purp«)ses  of  imiustry  indisfjensable  to  the  latter,  yet  are  so 
sharply  cut  off  from  the  whites  by  colour  anil  all  that  colour 
means,  (hat  not  merely  a  niinghng  of  bloo<i,  but  any  social  ap- 
j>n}ximation,  is  regarded  A\-ith  horror,  and  perpetual  severance 
is  deemed  a  law  of  nature. 

From  such  a  position  what  issue?  One  hears  little  said  in 
America  of  any  possible  issue,  partly  because  the  nation  is 
tirwi  of  the  whtjle  subject,  which  has,  in  one  form  or  another, 
vexiHl  it  ever  since  the  early  days  of  last  century,  partly  be- 
cause every  jjlan  that  has  been  suggesteii  is  open  to  patent 
objection.**.    Several,  lu»wever,  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

Even  long  U'fore  the  war.  and  often  since,  it  has  been  pro- 
1  that  the'  n*^groes  should  be  rctransported  to  AfcittL,    TVija 
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petty  and  stagnant  Republic  of  Uberia  owes  lUi  origin  to  tif 
idea  that  it  might  furnish  a  home  for  Afro-Anicrlran  frecdnHl 
and  a  centre  whence  they  might  be  disperse*!  in  bJ^a  mt 
larger  numlx>ra  through  their  ancient  home.  But  in  1910  lb 
more  or  leas  civilized  population  of  Liberia  of  ^Vincricaa  oiipi 
was  only  8ome  18,000,  the  million  of  other  inhabitants  bam 
aborigines,  and  the  badly  admlnisteretl  State  was  uziable  to  p^ 
its  way. 

There  arc  two  fatal  objections  to  the  plan  of  exporting  tk 
Southern  negroes  to  Africa.  One  is  that  they  will  not  go;  \kt 
other  that  the  whites  cannot  afford  to  let  them  go.  There « 
nothing  tn  attract  them  in  the  prospect  of  bc^iiig  uprooted  irm 
their  homes  in  a  coujitry  where  the  coujforts  of  civiiiiAtks 
are  attainable  by  industry,  and  thrown  upon  a  new  skn 
alreafiy  occupied  by  savages  of  whose  very  tanguagea,  eSD^A 
in  the  few  gpot«  where  EngUsh  is  s|K}ken,  they  are  igoomt* 
The  Southern  whites,  so  far  from  encouraging,  would  irart 
their  departure ;  for  it  would  mean  the  loss  of  the  Ubottr  bjr 
which  more  than  half  the  crops  of  the  South  are  raised,  lad 
a  great  part  of  her  mining  and  iron- working  industries  ourird 
on.  Much  of  the  country  might,  for  a  time  at  least,  rrnttin 
untilled  and  useless  were  the  negro  to  disappear;  for  of  the 
introduction  of  coolie  lal>our  from  India  there  can  )>c  no  t«lk 
in  a  nation  which  has  so  strictly  forbidden  the  cntranop  d 
Chinese.  The  negm,  in  short,  is  essential  to  the  material  prw- 
perity  of  the  South,  an<l  his  departure  would  mean  ruiu  to  it 
Even  now,  the  Atlantic  States  do  wliat  they  can  to  petmaA 
their  coloured  labourers  from  leaving  them  to  go  west' 

Apart  from  these  olistaclea,  the  tranisferenco  of  many  mil- 
ions  of  people  from  one  continent  to  another  is  beyond  Ibt 
horizon  of  the  possible.  Their  annual  increase  exceeds  20OJ0IA 
quite  as  large  a  number  as  couhl  be,  in  a  single  yrar^  convey^ 
to  and  providofi  for  in  Africa.  How  many  emigrant  ships,  i^i 
at  what  cost,  would  be  needed  even  for  this,  not  to  Hpeak  d 
the  far  larger  expenses  neede<l  to  keiip  them  from  fftarriai 
till  they  hafi  begim  to  scatter  themselves  through  the  intcffior 
of  Africa !    To  proceed  by  transporting  even  200,000  a  yeir. 

*  A  variation  of  this  Bugp-stion  hfu  bam  that  wliilv  thr*  pure  bladt* 
be  exportAd  to  \tt\cA.  the  (usually  more  iulv*no»d)  mulftttoe*  and  a 
miithx  80  to  n'clnini  titv  ArttiU*f.     8l'«  .^n  Apvtnl  to  Pharaoh:   Nrw  York.  I 

'  SfJtiJr  State«  punisli  with  fmoi  or  itnprwunntrnt  nny  vtue  rntr^nus  Ui» 
for  the  purpoM  of  cndeavourins  to  drnw  the  dcetom  to  3teUs  furtlsr  « 
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.Id  be  to  try  to  empty  a  running  stream  by  a  lafUe.  The 
on  of  such  a  solution  has  heen  abandoned  by  all  sensible 
fc  in  America,  though  here  and  there  a  belate<l  voice  repeats 

asier   seems    the  alternative  plan  of  setting  apart  for  the 
►ured  people  certain  districts  of  tlie  country,  such  as,  for 
■unce,  the  southern  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  region  and 
lowlands  of  the  (Julf,   and  moving  them  into  these  dis- 
"ts  from  the  re^t  of  the  country,  as  Oliver  Cromwell  drove 
wild  Irish  into  Connaught.     Rut  neither  does  this  solution 
fii*-^:i  any  favour  in  ^Vmerica.     No  State  would  consent  to  see 
^^^^^n  a  part  of  its  territory  cut  off  and  allotted  to  the  negroes, 
^      ^->e  by  them  atlrninistereil  in  their  own  way.    The  rest  of  the 
■p'Vuitry  would  hardly  admit  a  purely  black  State  to  be  repr^ 
''^*^*^ted  in  Congress  and  to  vote  in  Presidential  elections  on 
^'^xial  terms.    And  m  many  parts  of  the  Soutli,   which  are 
^^^tter  suited  for  whites  than  for  negroes,  and  in  which,  there- 
*^t*e,  the  white  population  is  now  much  larger,  the  leadijig  in- 
dustries would  suffer  severely  from  the  removal  of  negro  labour. 
Northern  Alabama,  for  instance,  is  in  point  of  climate  a  r^on 
"^'ell  fitted  for  whites.     But  the  iron  works  there  employ  great 
numbers  of  negrtiea  who  are  found  efficient,  and  whose  place 

f  might  not  be  easily  fillwl.  Virginia  is,  in  the  main,  a  white 
State.  But  not  only  the  growing  of  tobacco,  but  also  its  prep- 
aration for  the  market,  is  a  negro  indu.stry;  and  it  would  be 
no  simple  matter  to  find  white  work-people  to  do  it  equally 
well  and  cheaply.  This  scheme,  therefore,  may  also  be  dis- 
missed as  outside  the  range  of  practical  politics. 

There  remains  the  .suggestion  that  the  method  by  which  race 
antagonisms  have  been  so  often  removed  in  the  past  in  the 
Old  World,  and  to  some  extent  (as,  for  instance,  in  Mexico)  in 

I  the  New  World  also,  may  eventually  be  appHed  in  the  United 
States ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  two  races  may  be  blent  by  in- 
termarriage into  one.  To  some  Europeans,  and  to  a  very  few 
old  survivors  of  the  Abolitionist  party  in  the  North,  this  solution 
appears  possible  and  even  natural.  To  all  Southern  sentiment 
it  is  shocking.  I  have  never  met  a  Southern  man,  whether 
bom  there  or  an  incomer  from  the  North,  who  would  even  dis- 
cuss the  possibility  of  such  a  general  commixture  of  whites  and 
blacks  as  Brazil  has  begun  to  show  or  as  exists  in  some 
Mussulman   countries.      In  no   Southern   State   can  such   a 
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marriage  be  legally  contracted ;  and  what  is  more  remarkabk, 
in   every  Southern   State   such   unions   are   excessively  rare. 
Even  at  the  North,  where  the  aversion   to  negro  blood  la 
now  less  strong,  "miscegenation,"  as  they  cfill  it,  is  ileemcil 
such  a  disgrace  to  the  white  who  contracts  it  that  one  seMom 
hears  of  its  occurrence.     EiUightene^^l  Southern  men,  who  have 
themselves  no  dislike  to  tJjc  black  race,  justify  this  horror  o' 
intermarriage  by  arguing  that  no  benefit  which  might  tlicrcby 
accrue  to  the  negroes  could  balance  tlie  evil  which  would  befall 
the  rest  of  the  community.     The  interests  of  the  nation  and  o\ 
humanity  itself  would,  in  their  view,  suffer  by  such  a  permaneftt 
debasement  of  the  Anglo-American  race  as  would  follow.    Our 
Engli.sh  l>loocl  is  suffering  enough  alrcjidy,  they  say,  from  the 
intrusion  of  inferior  stock  from  Continental  Euroj)e;   aud  w<^ 
sliould  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  San  Domingo  were  wc 
to  have  an  infusion  from  Africa  added.    Tliis  is  the  argument 
to  which  reason  appeals.    That  enoiTnous  majority  wliich  doe* 
not  reason  is  swayed  by  a  feeling  so  strong  and  universal  tb***' 
there  seems  no  chance  of  it^s  abating  within  any  assignal'*^*? 
time.     Revolutions  in  sentiment  are,  no  doubt,  conceivable,  bv*t 
they  are  more  rare  than  revolutions  in  fwlitics. 
We  arrive,  therefore,  at  three  conclusions. 

I.  The  Negro  will  stay  in  North  .-Vmerica. 

II.  He  will  stay  locally  intermixed  with  the  white  popuIatir^Ti- 

III.  He  will  stay  socially  distinct,  as  an  alieji  element,  uiia^^^ 
rbed  and  uiiabsorbable. 

His  jiosititm  may,  however,  cliange  from  what  it  is  now. 
He  may  more  and  ini>re  draw  southwards  into  the  lower  ax 

hotter  regions  along  the  coasts  of  tfu'  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf 
Mexico.     Wlietlier  in  the  more  uorLlieriy  States,  such  as  Mar 
land  and  Missouri,  he  will  decrease,  may   be  doubtful.    R^J* 
it  is  certainly  in  tliose  southoriy  regions  that  his  chief  fut^* 
increase  may  be  expecte<i.     Fii  other  words,  he  will  be  a  relative 
smaller,  and  pnibably  much  smaller,  e'lement  than  at  pres^ 
in  the  whole  population  north  of  latitude  .%°.  and  a  relatiV*^'- 
larger  one  soutli  of  latitude  'Ali'^,  and  east  of  hmgitude  94°  W. 

This  change  would  have  both  its  good  and  its  evil  side.     It  i^* 
involve  less  frequent  occasions  for  collision  l)etween  the   ^ 
races,  and  may  tiispoae  the  negroes,  where  they  are  eomp 
tively  few,  to  acrcjuiesce  le.ss  reluctantly  iji  white  predominar* 
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But  it  will  idTord  scantier  oj)portunities  for  the  gradual  elevat.*- 
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the  race  in  thp  clistricta  wlirrc  they  are  most  iintnerous. 
ntaot  with  the  whites  is  the  chief  eoiuiition  for  the  progress 
the  negro.  Where  he  is  iftolated,  or  where  he  greatly  out- 
umbers  the  whites,  his  advance  will  be  retarded,  jJlhouj^h 
thing  Iia-s  yet  occurretl  to  justify  the  fear  that  he  will,  even 
ong  the  Gulf  coast,  or  in  the  sea  islands  of  Carolina,  sink  to 
e  level  of  the  Ha^^ian. 

The  Negro  may,  indeed,  in  time  he  doubtless  will,  though 
ore  rapidly  in  some  regions  than  in  others,  continue  to  ad- 
ance  in   education,   intelligence,    and   wealth,  as  well  as  in 
bit«  of  thrift  and  application.     Such  progress  may  seem  an 
nmixed  good.     Yet  it  can  harrlly  fail  to  be  accompanied  in 
at  small   minority  who  advance  most  quickly,  by  a  grow- 
discontent  >\'ith  the   social  disabilities  imposed  upon   the 
ce.      It   will  give  them   greater  capacity   for  organization, 
ssibly  greater  tenacity  and  courage,  than  they  now  possess  ; 
and  these  very  things  might,  l)y  alarming  the  whites,  tend  to 
widen  tlie  chasm   between   the   races.     Whether  the  coloured 
people  will  be  any  better  able  to  give  effect  to  any  resentment 
they  may  feel,  is  doubtful,  so  great  is  the  disparity  in  strength. 
But  they  miglit  be  more  embittered,  and  this  embitterment,  re- 
acting upon  wlute  sentiment,  might  retard  the  working  of  those 
healing  inHuences  which  the  progress  of  civihzation  generally 
brings  in  its  train.     Already  one  hears  the  younger  whites  of  the 
South  talk  of  the  growing  "uppishness"  and  impertinence  of  the 
negro,  as  things  to  be  resented  and  punished. 

That  sense  of  haughty  superiority  which  other  nations  note  in 
e  English  has  Jn  their  Indian  dominions  done  much  to  destroy 
the  happy  effects  of  the  enormous  social  and  economic  improve- 
ments which  the  rule  of  Britain  has  effected.  A  young  indigo 
planter,  or  a  lieutenant  only  just  released  from  school  at  homo, 
will  treat  ^^ith  wanton  insolence  or  contumely  natives  of  the 
highest  caste,  perhaps  of  <[ignificil  social  position  and  aiicien^ 
lineage  ;  and  though  Ooverument  punishes  tliese  offences  in  the 
rare  cases  when  they  are  brought  to  its  knowledge,  the  sentiment 
of  Anglo-Indian  society  scarcely  condemns  them.  Thus  the  very 
cla.«ses  whom  rank  and  education  might  have  been  expccte<l  to 
render  loyal  to  Hritish  authority  arc  alienated.  When  similar 
tendencies  appear  in  the  Anglo-American  of  the  South,  the 
Englishman,  who  knows  how  not  a  few  of  his  own  coimtrymon 
belmve  to  the  ancient  and  culti^'ated  races  of  the  East  whou\lli£.^ 
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have  conquered,  feels  that  he  is  not  entitJed  to  dX  ta 

mcnt. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  there  is  any  present  poKti*^*' ^Wa 
to  the  Ropubiic,  or  even  to  any  particular  Southern  >' 
the  phenomena  here  described.  But  the  evil  of  tb»*>t'  rii  i  ::-  ■ 
be  measured  not  merely  by  any  such  menace  to  pi)lit]>  al  -i.u  .;'' 
as  they  may  involve,  but  al.s<i  by  tlie  diminution  of  h>jniiwi 
which  they  cause,  by  the  passions  hurtful  to  mural  propvs^ 
perpetuate,  by  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  they  evoke,  by  theoiK 
tempt  for  the  rights  of  man  as  man  which  they  eagendK.  hi 
world  already  so  full  of  strife  and  sorrow  it  is  ffrivvoug  to  ■• 
addetl  tothe  other  fountains  of  l)ittemess  a  scorn  of  the  slroo^chf 
the  weak,  and  a  dread  by  the  weak  of  the  strong,  grounded  on  bfr 
antagonism  of  interests,  for  each  needs  the  other,  but  solely ooft 
difference  in  race  and  trolour. 

Be  these  evils  what  they  may  — and  serious  as  tliey  m 
an  observer  from  without,  they  are  in  most  parts  of  the 
not  keenly  felt  in  daily  life  —  legislation  and  administrfti 
can  do  comparatively  little  to  remove  them.  It  is,  indeed, 
be  wished  that  I^Tiching  should  be  stenily  ropre*wed,  — somror 
the  Southern  State  governors  are  doing  what  they  ran  for  iImI^ 
purpose,  —  and  that  the  State  statut<«  or  locid 
enforcing  separation  of  blacks  from  whites  in  travelling 
places  of  pubhc  resort  should  be  at  least  inodifi<i],  for 
press  hardly  on  the  educated  negroes.  But  the  real  ehanfe  t'* 
which  the  friends  of  the  South  and  of  the  nrgro  look  fon^ijd  p 
a  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  wlutc  people,  and  rspeeialltf  <i 
the  ruder  and  less  educated  part  of  them.  The  political  trooblft 
1  have  described  have  I>een  tending  to  pass  uway  under  altrfwl 
political  conditions.  For  the  social  difficulty,  rtKitwl  deep  in  ll* 
characters  of  the  two  races,  none  but  moral  reme<h«'fi  hareuy 
promise  of  potency,  and  the  working  of  moral  remedies,  lure  ■• 
we  believe  it  to  be,  is  always  slow.  Neither  >\ill  compuMvenai^ 
ures  quicken  that  working.  In  the  Uniteil  States,  at>civeaDotkv 
countries,  one  must  place  one's  hopes  on  what  physician;)  c»tl  tbf 
healing  jwwer  of  Nature,  and  trust  that  the  forct'S  which  mtk» 
not  only  for  equality,  but  also  for  peace  and  gcMKl^wiU  anuM 
men.  nill  in  due  time  nxluce  these  e\il8.  as  ihi'v  have  rfduwi 
many  others.  Then*  is  no  ground  for  despondency  to  any  cor 
who  remembers  how  hopeless  the  extinctitm  c»f  .sJaverj*  fncSBwl 
in  1820  or  even  in  1850  and  who  marks  the  pragresa  wfaidi  tte 
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68  have  made  since  their  sudden  liberation.  Still  less  is 
reason  for  impatience,  for  questions  like  this  have  in  some 
lies  of  the  Old  World  required  ages  for  their  solution, 
problem  which  confronts  the  South  is  one  of  the  great 
IT  problems  of  the  world,  presented  here  under  a  form  of 
AT  difficulty.  And  as  the  present  differences  between  the 
in  and  the  European  are  the  product  of  thousands  of 
,  during  which  one  race  was  advancing  in  the  temperate, 
he  other  remaining  stationary  in  the  torrid  zone,  so  cen- 
may  pass  before  their  relations  as  neighbours  and  fellow- 
08  have  been  duly  adjusted. 


CHAPTER  XCV 


FURTHEll   IIEFLECTIONS  ON   THE   NEGRO    PROBLBU 


TiiK  position  of  the  nrpr**  race  in  the  United  StAtes  BA 
peculiar  and  raises  mo  nimiy  (jiK^stions  of  the  gravest  »oclal  at 
econornic  kind  that  although  the  last  prpctMHng  ehupt<»r  lias  beai 
revisetl  and  a<lapt<^l  to  the  changers  that  have  occurred  sinw  d 
was  first  WTitten,  it  seems  proper  io  tlevote  some  additiiml 
pages  to  a  consideration  of  those  aspects  of  tlie  subject  wiud 
strike  the  observer  of  to-day.' 

The  changes  of  the  last  seventeen  years  have  not  aStOd 
the  main  features  of  tlio  situation.  The  larger  any  prohlfn  li 
and  the  more  d<M»ply  rfK)ted  in  the  past  are  tlie  factors  wfuefc 
determine  it,  the  more  slowly  do  those  main  features  ahw. 
There  has,  however,  been  not  only  an  ampler  liut  also  a  men 
temperate  discussion  of  the  whole  matter  during  the  last  6ceu)t 
than  there  ever  was  before.  This  discussion  has  l>een  ttimpd 
into  new  channels  by  the  material  development  of  the  SmxAK 
and  has  revealed  in  new  lights  the  spirit  that  now  |>er\iui«  tb 
Southern  people. 

The  recov<»ry  of  the  South  from  the  ab>"ss  of  ruin  into  whkfc 
the  Civil  War  had  thrown  large  sections  of  it,  and  wpcrialH 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  Ix^an  a  lilUe  1*^^'  f^- 
1880  and  has  procee<led  with  growing  spHnl.  The  a»i«-^i 
valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  former  Slave  States  »t« 
in  1900  just  what  it  had  been  in  1860,  so  long  wn*  ti» 
time  nee*ied  to  repair  the  losses  of  the  long  struggle.  Tfctf 
recover>'  is  now  visible  in  all  directions,  in  the  bringing  of 
lands  imder  cultivation,  in  the  opening  of  mines,  in  the 
of  iron  and  steel  worku,  in  the  extension  of  crotton  ^md 
factories,  in  the  rising  value  of  real  estate,  and  the  parallcJ  b 

>  kmnng  rprml  books  to  whirh  rpffwnpc  miiy  ht*  m»»lf  utmn  tlw*  ttipir* 
with  in  this  chnptor  arc  Mr.  Ruv  S.  Bakfr's.  FoHou-ing  the  Color  Line.Mt.  S 

j4rMrriajM    Hnrr   fntfAvftx,  Mr.    E.   f».    Nturpby's   PrrMrnt  SoytA    n(ii|    Batu  V  ^* 
antinncy.  Dr   Bookrr  T.  WanhiuKton's  Story  of  th€  Nrffro.  and  Prod 
Hart'*  Thr  Struthern  South.     8oe  olfto  iKc  VS.  Cmcua  BulUtin,  A^«l  Jr. 
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aee  of  the  revenues  of  States  and  cities,  in  the  foundation  of 
iculturul  and  teclmical  schools,  and  the  exprnditurp  of  larger 
I  larger  sums  upon  public  instruction,  in  the  building  of  new 
\jOHth  and  the  consolidation  of  many  small  lines  into  a  few 
at  systems  which  give  a  quicker  and  better  sonncc.  The 
wth  of  population  has  not  lieen  so  marked  as  in  the  Northern 
I  Western  States,  but  that  is  largely  l)ecause  very  few  immi- 
nts  from  the  (Jld  World  have  hitherto  come  to  the  South,  ex- 
I  into  Texas.  For  some  time  past  the  backward  people  who 
mI  in  the  Alleghany  highlands  have  begun  to  move  downwards 
>  the  manufacturing  and  muiing  regions.  And  latterly  a 
k'ement  has  begmi,  evident,  though  not  yet  large,  of  native 
ericans  migrating  from  those  parts  of  the  North  and  West 
pvhioh  good  famung  land  has  Ix»corae  scarcer  and  dearer. 
'  stream  which  ran  to  the  West  for  so  many  years  is  now 
longer  able  to  api-eail  itself  out  there,  and  tending  to  flow 
thward.  Thus  the  increase  of  population  is  in  the  South 
[  wholesome  kmd,  and  it  promises  to  continue, 
flesult  of  this  progress  is  to  be  seen  in  the  clieerfu!  and  hopeful 
It  now  visible.     Men  feel  that  they  have  turned  the  comer, 

expect  an  expanding  prosperity.      Legislatures  are  more 
to  spend  money  on  education ;  and  legislation  is  more 
itened,  though  in  some  States  it  still  lags  behind  the  prog- 

of  the  North.  This  brighter  view  of  things  has  affected 
(Uthem  view  of  the  negro.  Between  1870  and  1900  his 
ice  was  to  many  persons  a  sort  of  nightmare.  All  sorts 
beurd  dangers  were  predicted  ;  all  sorts  of  absurd  expedients 
getting  rid  of  him  propounded.  A  calmer  and  saner  view 
■  prevails.  The  evils  of  the  Reconstruction  period  are  not 
otten,  but  as  no  one  thinks  they  will  ever  recur,  men  can 
Uss  the  situation  quietly  and  reasonably,  feeling  that  as  the 
~o  cannot  be  eliminated,  the  whites  must  learn  to  live  with 

ami  tuni  his  presence  to  the  best  account. 
^mtever  cau^e  the  whites  may  liave  had  for  alarm  twenty 
hirty  years  ago,  when  the  negroes  were  supposed  to  be  increas- 

faster  than  the  whites,  has  now  vanished.  They  show  in 
"1  census  a  smaller  [wrcentage  not  only  of  the  whole  populal  ion 
hel^nion,  but  even  of  the  fonner  Slave  States.  In  1910  the 
L-entage  of  negroes  to  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
tes  was  10.9 ;  in  1S80  it  was  13.1. 
this  is  attributable  partly  to  a  slightly  declining  birth  rate, 
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but  more  to  the  still  hip;h  rate  of  negro  mortality.  InfanU  n* 
carelessly  or  iRnorantly  treat-ed,  and  much  havoc  is  wrought 
by  diseases  which,  like  tuberculosis,  are  the  result  of  bad  Kim- 
tary  conditions. 

The  old  controversy  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  nejnx)  for  proj 
ress  still  rages.  But  about  the  fn<*t  that  he  has  proj^essed  thrra 
can  be  no  dispute.  Whnt  are  the  fi^n:*s?  When  emancipami 
in  1862-1865  the  ex-slaves  had  no  pn»perty  at  all.  In  lOIOtlny- 
were cultivatinga8ownersortenants803, 384  farms.  Theym^TiK 
in  the  Rixt-een  Southern  States  218,467  farms ;  and  thtir 
aggregate  property  was  estimated  as  being  in  1910  between 
$400,000,000  and  S;500,000.000  (£80.000.000  to  £100,000,000)- 
Their  churches  are  stated  to  own  property  to  the  value  I'f 
$56,000,000.  raised  almost  entirely  by  themselves. 

So  late  as  irM30  there  w<*re  only  two  negro  banks  in  the  Unitwi 
States;   in  1009  there  were  believed  to  be  fifty.' 

They  have  e?\tered  all  the  professions.  In  1900  there  were 
more  than  22,(X>0  negro  teachers  in  schools  and  collegt'8,  mor<? 
than  16,000  ministers  of  rehgion,  more  than  1700  plu'sician^ 
and  surgeons,  more  than  700  lawyers.  The  numlx^rs  arc  doubt' 
less  now  much  larger.  About  two  hundred  negro  newspiipers 
are  now  published,  besides  weekly  and  monthly  magazines- 
Many  negroes  are  filling  official  posts  with  credit,  and  not 
a  few  have  earned  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  wbit^ 
neighbours. 

Their  progress  in  education  has  been  no  less  remarkab^' 
At  the  date  of  emancipation  probably  less  than  10  per  cent  of  t|^*' 
freedmen  could  read  and  write.    In  1870  the  percentage  of  iH*^' 
erate  negro  adnit  males  was  83.5.     In  1910  it  had  fallen  to  33-^* 
This  is  naturally  by  no  means  so  great  a  reduction  as  amo^flHl 
the  Southern  whites  of  native  parentage,  among  whom  the    ^^| 
literates  had  sunk  in  1910  to  7.7  per  cent.     But  it  represents  ^^ 
immense  advance,  when  the  conditions  of  a  backward  coufltT> 
and  a  very  ])oor  population  are  considered.^     The  negroes  baV^*'  ^ 
remarkable  desire  for  instruction,  and  their  churches  have  aw'* 


>  The  SUnv  of  the  AVpro.  Vol.  II,  p.  204.     It  may  be  added  thut  the  i:i 
trial  proarwis  U'uuld  doubtless  hiivx"  becti  still  ureutcr  but  for  the  prcvoJ"  n 
tubcrculoais  and  other  pruvcntable  duscaswt  which  dopre«5  the  effioirney  of  '^' 
race.  , 

'  Ntmhprf  in  the  South  is  s<*hf>ol  Htttuidaure  oompTil8t>ry,  aud  the  prrtri**^ 
of  8clmnls  for  negro  chiJdrpu  is  still  iniid.-fiuut'*  in  mortt  purts  <jf  the  fxmnW- 
There  ia  au  urgent  need  for  mure  and  better  educated  tftachera. 
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contributed  $10,000,000  to  give  to  their  schools  aid  over 

above  the  sui>[X)rl  from  public  fiuids.     The  atteiuiancL'  at 

ke  uiiiversitieH  and  collegt^s  and  technical  schools  has  continued 

grow  steadily.^ 

That  thi«  progress  should  liave  been  very  unequal  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  that  it  should  leave  sections  al  the 
population  still  far  bohind,  is  no  more  than  was  to  Im*  expei^ttd. 
That  natural  dilT(?reiitirili(jri  of  the  stronger  from  the  weaker, 
of  the  brighter  from  thu  duller,  which  goes  on  in  every  com- 
muiiity  began  among  the  negroes  as  soon  as  tlie  extinction  of 
slavery  startetl  the  nonual  social  proeesscs  by  wliich  e<immuni- 
ties  develop.  The  kidnapped  unfortunates  who  wore  brought 
from  Africa  in  slaves  Hhips  had  b(4onged  to  different  negro  trilx?8 
in  different  stages  of  civilization,  and  to  different  ranks  and 
classes  in  the  same  tribe,  for  few  if  any  of  theso  tribes  were  in 
that  low(jst  kind  of  savagcrj'  whirh  knows  no  ranks  at  all.  The 
hold  of  the  slaveship  jumbled  them  all  togetlter,  and  the  planta- 
tion life  of  toil,  enforced  by  the  whip,  pressed  them  all  down  to 
the  sarao  level,  though  the  few  who  obtained  freedom  soon 
showed  an  aptitude  to  rise.  As  soon  as  that  pressure  was  re- 
moved, natiu^l  inequalities  of  capacity  began  to  have  their 
legLtimate  effect  in  raising  some  faster  than  others.  Fortunate 
accidents  of  environment,  the  help  of  friendly  free  negroes, 
the  benevolent  encouragement  of  a  white  ex-master  or  neigh- 
bour, the  accident  of  admission  to  a  school,  heightened  the  action 
of  the  advantages  which  those  who  were  bom  more  capable 
possesse<l ;  until  now,  after  nearly  fifty  years  of  freedom,  social 
classes  have  hegim  to  form,  aud  the  gap  between  the  best  edu- 
cated negro<*a  practising  a  profession  or  conducting  a  large  busi- 
ness and  the  ignorant  fiehl  lal)ourer  lias  become  a  wide  one. 
Inequalities  have  reaj)peare<l,  although  those  which  we  find 
among  tlie  American  negroes  to-day  are  different  from  those 
that  existed  between  their  African  ancestors  before  the  heavy 
roller  of  servitude  had  passed  over  tlie  captives. 

Though  a  large  part  of  the  coloured  population  is  still  ignorant 
and  backward,  especially  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  Gulf  States 
and  along  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  general 
advance  is  by  no  means  confiueci  to  tlie  townsfolk.  On  the  con- 
trary, one  is  often  told  that  the  least  desirable  negroes  are  the 

'  The  imperfection  of  the  stjiiisties.  owing  to  the  nestcct  of  some  institutions  to 
supply  BtatementA,  makes  it  impusuiblt;  tu  K>vti  complete  figure*  on  thia  9ubi«cC 
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lower  class  who  live  in  the  cities,  while  the  most  solid  and  ii 
trious  are  the  small  fann  owners  and  the  artisans  in  ibew 
There  luia  cerlaijily  been  a  real  and  general  progress 
these  better  classes.  It  is  visible  in  the  better  houses  ihtf 
habit,  in  the  better  method  of  cultivation  some  of  tljttn 
in  the  figures  that  record  the  savings  they  plact?  in  the 
Nor  should  the  instance**  l>e  forgotten  in  which  the  X(^' 
shown  ins  capacity  to  do  things  for  liiniself  in  a  practKai  ' 
At  Calhoun  in  Alabama  there  were  lately  nearly  one  bi 
who  had  bought  or  were  buying  farme,  ha\*ing  saved  ISO.QUOl 
tlie  puriTOse.  The  purely  negro  town  of  Mound  Bavxw  in 
Missistiippi  delta,  with  a  |Kipulation  of  200(J,  is  wtA\  gim 
orderly,  and  prospertms,  and  there  Lh  a  co-i»|>erative 
tion  called  tlie  Fanners'  Improvement  Society  in  Ttoas, 
members  have  helped  (jne  another  forward  in  nuiny  wiy» 
they  came  to  o\\ti  7 1,000  acre's  of  land  and  were  able  to 
an  agricultural  e*jllege  to  give  fann  tniining  to  tlieir  cl 
There  are  rrjany  associations  among  the  ni^groes,  both 
tive  and  charitable,  and  by  them  nmch  good  has  i>em  effecti^ 
Though  there  are  some  whites,  politicians  and  others, 
taking  their  notion  of  the  coloured  people  from  the  iUiti 
plantation  lal)0urer8  and  the  shiftless  criTnirial  loafers  of  tbi 
cities,  deny  that  the  negro  has  advanced,  and  though  tberr  •» 
others  who  think  that  he  is  advancing  more  than  is  con^il^ 
ibie  \^ith  white  ascendancy,  still  th§  majority  of  th«  HttMSkd 
white  people  in  tlie  South  see,  recognise,  antl  glmlly  reoogiM 
that  the  standard  of  industry,  thrift,  and  education  u  ivaf 
and  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  South  a^  a  whole  hanUr 
less  than  for  the  negroes  that  it  should  rise.  Stea<ly  and  ef5«** 
labour  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  nt^h  of  the  country.  TV 
more  the  negro  advances,  the  more  he  acfpiires ;  the  Urp? 
become  his  wants,  bo  much  the  better  is  his  labour ;  tJw  RW» 
industrious  and  educate<i  he  is,  the  less  prone  \»  he  to  v*|crw»c? 
and  to  crime.  It  is  among  the  ruder  and  more  ignnrailt  wrt 
of  white  people  that  nearly  all  of  the  opposition  to  the  ed\»car 
tion  of  the  colouretl  is  to  be  found. 

But  all  the  Southern  whites,  however  they  may  otbcrn* 
differ,  agree  in  desiring  to  eliminate  the  Negro 
l»litics.     In  181H),  Mississippi  Icni  the  way  in  tin 
her  new  Com*titution.     Six  other  States  have  fi>iJowvil  in  l«i 
steps,  viz..  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  AlAbacoAy  Mnp^u^- 
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luisiana,  aud  Gcorgiii.  In  the  new  coustituti<>naI  provisions 
tiit'se  States,  intcmJed  to  exclude  the  bulk  of  iLe  negroeH, 
sre  is  not  a  word  regarding  "race,  colour,  or  previoUH  con- 
lition  of  servit-tide,"  as  a  ground  of  di^scriminution.  so  the 
Fift*!enth  Amendment  to  the  Fetieral  CoiiHtitutiou  is  not 
directly  infringed.  Ttie  aim  in  view,  an  aim  frankly  avowed 
ami  justifiwi,  has  been  attained  by  provisions  requiring  the 
person  who  apphes  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  to  have  jiaid  his 
taxes  and  to  prove  his  possession  of  uxx  eihicational  or  projierty 
cjuaiitication.  Such  test^  (low  as  they  were  fixed),  wiiile  ex- 
cluding tlie  l>ulk  of  the  negrt^es,  would  exclude  a  go<jd  many 
whites  also,  so  it  became  necessary  to  open  some  other  door 
tlirough  which  whites  with  neither  education  nor  property 
might  enter.  Tliis  was  done  in  North  Carolina  and  I^misiima 
by  the  so-called  "  grandfather  clause  "  which  admitted  any  <irie 
whose*  father  or  grandfather  had  been  a  voter  liefore  18t>7,  while 
eeveral  other  States  grunted  registration  to  war  veterans  or 
their  descendants.'  Things  were  so  arranged  that  by  one  door 
or  another  nearly  all  the  wliites  ct)\i]d  find  their  way  in,  while 
the  contn*l  of  registration  by  white  officials  made  it  easy  to 
exclude  negroes  whose  claim  was  at  all  doubtful,  or  whom  it 
was  desired  to  keep  out.  In  Alabama  it  was  estimated  that 
only  5  per  cint  of  the  negroes  would  under  her  new  Constitu- 
tion keep  the  sutTragr\  and  in  Louisiana  the  lujmlpcr  was  re- 
duced from  130,000  to  5300.  In  the  remaining  f<.iur  of  the 
States  that  seceded,  viz.,  Tennessee,  Arkansa-s,  l-'lorida,  and 
Texafl,  no  constitutional  change  has  l)ecn  deemed  needful.  In 
them  the  negroen  are  a  smaller  part  of  the  population,  and 
have  not  been  in  practice    a    voting   force.       Any   attempt 


>  In  1910  Oklahomu  amc>nd(>d  her  Couatitution  by  msortiiij!  the  folluwing 
pro\'ision:  "  No  pmjtmju  3h:ill  be  rcKi-iU'i"cd  uu  an  elpftor  or  vol*?  iu  uuy  elwrtiou, 
unlrAii  ho  ho  n)»lr  to  rrad  nnri  write  any  section  of  the  Ponstitulion  of  ihp  StuCo, 
but  no  piTSfiii  who  wtis  on  January  \st.  Ih66.  or  at  any  tinif  prior  theroto.  en- 
titlrtl  to  voto  undor  any  form  of  governnirnt  or  who  at  that  time  rcsidc?d  in 
somr  fnreiem  nation,  nnd  no  lincjil  dcflcondant  of  such  porson.  ahull  bv  drniixl 
tho  hKht  to  vote  because  of  his  inability  so  to  read  and  write  secUona  of  such 
Constitution." 

The  cnactniont  of  su^h  a  provision  in  OkUhoma.  winch  wm  not  a  Stalo  tiU 
1907.  and  in  which  thi-n*  Wtre  never  any  »IaveH  eaci-pt  a  ft'W  bflnuKiuK  to  the 
Hcd  Indiann  who  wi-pe  Ha  only  inhabitants  till  Inng  tifter  :he  f 'ivj  War.  is  the 
Qioro  reniarkeUo  brtfaus*'  tho  ncgrDes  nrc  a  Hnmll  minority  of  the  lupulation. 

It  baa  bet-u  alleged,  with  what  tnith  I  know  not,  tltut  irreguluriti<:«  occurred 
in  the  taking  of  the  popular  vote  on  this  Question ;  and  the  rcmilt  seemed  to 
excite  uurpriae. 
is 
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on    their    part    to    assert    tbemsel  ves    would    be    prompll]? 
checked. 

The  broad  result  of  these  measures  has  been  to  reduc«  ll» 
number  of  coloured  electors  on  the  register  in  the  States  aforosaid 
to  an  average  roughly  conjectured  at  not  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  adult  males.  It  is  larger  in  some  Stales 
and  in  some  districts  of  each  State  than  in  other  States  and  dis- 
tricts, and  no  one  seems  to  know  exactly  how  large  it  is  inimy 
given  area.  Of  those  who  might  get  their  names  on  the  regisliT 
very  many  do  not  care  to  do  so  —  where,  for  uistance,  a  poll  lax 
is  required,  they  omit  to  pay  it.  And  of  those  comparatively 
few  negroes  who  are  on  the  register,  many  do  not  in  fact  vote, 
partly  from  heedlessness,  partly  because  they  know  that  in  Fed- 
eral elections,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  State  elections  alw,  their 
vote«  would  make  no  difference,  except  in  the  rare  case  oi  * 
division  in  the  dominant  Democratic  party.  That  party  ia  so 
strong  in  nearly  all  the  Southern  States  *  that  the  voting  or 
abstention  of  the  coloured  voters,  now  everywhere  so  uuinipDf" 
tant,  could  seldom  affect  the  result  of  an  election. 

Under  tliese  conditions  the  negroes  have  ceased  to  take  mud* 
interest  in  poUtics.  They  are  generally  reckoned  as  beloiigi 
to  the  Republican  party,  hut  the  organization  of  that  party 
kept  up  not  so  much  in  the  hope  of  carrying  elections  as  for  tl 
sake  of  securing  representation  in  the  National  Convention 
the  party  and  establishing  a  clauu  to  s<jme  Federal  olfices,  ol»j« 
which  may  be  legitimate  in  themselves,  but  from  the  attainmc 
of  which  the  ordinary  negro  has  nothing  to  gain.  He  is  accoi 
ingly  supposetl  to  have  lost  such  interest  in  politics  an  ho  oi».*^^ 
evinced,  and  to  accept  without  complaints  that  civic  passivi*'^ 
to  which  his  nice  has  be(M\  reduced. 

With  this  result  the  whites  are  doubly,  nay,  trebly,  satisfies*^ 
They  arc  relicvod  from  any  fear  of  negro  dominance.    TU*"*^ 
declare   that   the  m^gro   is   growing   to  Ikj   moro   industi'io«-*^j 
orderly,  and  generally  asefui   nr)w  when  he   has   dropi)pd    -^"^ 
thoughts   of    politics,    and    they   add    that   friendly   relatio**^ 
between  the  races  have  become  eivsier,  because,  as  the  negro    ^ 
no  longer   challenging  equality,  they  are   less   called  upon    *^ 
proclaim  superiority.  ^h 

It  is  easy  to  call  these  disfranchising  provisions  evasions  of  t^J^H 

*  Thia  ifl  \esa  true  of  Miflsouri,  Kentucky,  Tenneasee.  aad  North  Carol''** 
th&u  of  the  States  (urther  buulli. 
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Fifteenth  Amendment  which  was  intended  by  its  framera  to 
secure  the  vote  to  the  negroes  on  the  same  terms  as  the  whites. 
But  the  state  of  things  in  the  period  between  1873  and  the 
adoption  of  these  new  constitutions,  a  period  during  which,  first 
by  violence  tmd  aflerwanis  by  various  tricks  and  devices,  the 
negroes  were  over  almost  the  whole  South  practically  deprived 
of  tlieir  legal  voting  power,  was  worse  than  is  the  present  legal 
exclusion  of  the  great  majority  of  them.  It  was  demorali?:ing  to 
tlie  whites;'  it  cxacerbati'd  feeling  between  the  races;  and  as 
tlift  negroes  were  gaining  nothing  in  thL>se  years  by  tlieir  nominal 
right  to  the  suffrage,  they  have  lost  little  by  its  curtailment. 
This  is  so  generally  underHt<x)d  by  the  pei^jple  of  the  North  that 
few  have  protested  against  the  disfranchisement,  and  no  attempt 
has  be*'n  made  to  rest^ire  the  Ikwh  which  the  nation  was  in 
1870  supposcfl  to  be  bestowing. 

Among  the  learlera  of  the  negroes  themselves  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  view  and  policy  on  the  matter.  Some,  bitterly  resenting 
the  disfranchising  provisions,  try  to  keep  up  an  opposition  to 
them,  although  they  see  little  or  no  prospect  of  getting  them 
repealed.  Others  think  it  better' to  accept  facts  which  they  are 
powerless  to  alU'r,  consoling  themselves  by  the  reflection  that 
provisions  which  make  the  suffrage  depend  on  education  and 
projierty  tend  to  stimulate  the  negro  to  raise  himself  to  the  testa 
prescribed  for  active  citizenship.  The  bulk  of  the  coloured 
people  who  live  on  the  plantations  take  no  interest  in  the  matter. 
Among  the  more  e<:lucate<l,  the  authority  of  Dr.  Booker  Wash- 
ington has  gone  some  way  to  commend  the  policy  of  preferring 
industrial  progress  to  political  agitation  ;  not  to  add  that  it  is 
hard  to  see  what  agitation  could  accomplish.  It  would  not 
rouse  the  Republican  party  at  the  North,  for  since  1890  they 
have  concluded  that  it  is  better  to  leave  the  South  alone,  while 
BO  f ar  as  State  legislation  is  concerned,  it  might  actually 
:ken  the  prospects   of   the   negro   by  exciting  more   alarm 

*  TlioiightM  men  mnons  the  whites  felt  thiB.  Mr.  J.  A.  Hamilton,  In  his 
pamphlet  Xegro  SuffroQt  and  ConuretsionaJ  Hfjrrr^tmtatitm,  quotwi  araotig 
other  deliverance*!  to  this  effrrt  the  following  words  of  Mr.  Clnrcnrt*  Pof»  of 
North  Carolina:  "  There  is  nothing  more  unconlrollabte  than  lawlosanosa. 
Sow  the  wind  and  reap  th«  wliirlwitid.  Wink  at  your  election  officer's  thiev- 
ery ill  times  of  9tre«  and  peril  and  next  you  may  have  elcrtion  thievery  to  aid 
in  pluuiierinii  aehemoB  or  to  suve  the  ringa  and  cliques  to  whieh  the  oleetinn 
ofSeor  hcinDES.  Give  rein  to  mob  violence  at  a  time  when  you  think  aueh 
aetion  justifiable,  and  3WU  will  6nd  your  reward  in  a  popular  oontempt  for  the 
traiot  of  law." 
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and  hostility  in  the  breasts   of  the  less  kindly  among 
whites.* 

Although  the  coloured  people  are  not  directly  a  factor 
Southern   politics,  l)*N.'ause  few  of  them  orr  ollowfHi  to  vote, 
their  presence  has  had  indirect  effects.    The  qualificatioiis  U 
the  suffrage  intrixluci'd  to  disfranchise   them  have,  in 
States,  incidentally  disfranchised  a  few  of  the  poorer  aud  inoi 
ignorant  wliites.     For  the  purposes  of  the  apportionment  d 
representation  among  the  States,  all  the  negioes,  the  iliafi 
chised  includotl,  arc  reckoned,  and   thus  contribute  to 
representation  larger  than  it  would  otherwise  l>e  in  the  very 
States  which  have  by  their  constitutions  cut  down  the  num- 
ber of  coloured  voters.*    Tlio  resentment  wliich  is  frit  liy  tb<wf 
i\egroes  who  live  in  the  North  at  the  action  of  the  Souttipm 
Democrats  has  ensured  their  sturdy  support  of  the  Republican 
party  in  States  like  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  New  York,  where  tlwy 
constitute  an  ajipreciable  vote.     The  disquiet  which  the  pre*'^ 
ence  of  the  black  man  causes  in  the  South  holds  the  vast  bulk^ 
of  the  Southern  whites  together  in  the  Democratic  party,  and 
has  so  far  frustrated  the  efforts  frequently  made  to  build  upt| 
solid  party  of  Southern  white  Republicans.     Thus  some  "nft| 
has  observed,  with  the  exaggeration  deemed  needed  to  enfor 
a  neglected  truth,   that  the  Negro,  powerless  as  he  is,  still| 
dominates  the  South,  for  his  presence  is  never  forgotteu,  aw 
makes  many  things  different  from  what  they  would  otherrriseK 

No  person  of  colour  has  for  a  long  time  past  sat  in  CongrpsSj 


'  It  is  not.  however,  to  be  supposed  that  any  nccro  leadcra  undervalue  lh<  *»•■ 
froRe  or  huvc  Pipresstxl  an  approval  of  thoenaetrat'ijle  which  withhold  it  fmra  \^ 
enrat  maaa  of  their  race.     Speaking  of  the  aim  of  the  Tiiskegee  .\irricultural  l^ 
tutc.  Dr.  Booker  Washiugton  writes.  *'  Wc  did  uot  aeck  to  give  our  p«»plc 
idea  that  political  rightji  were  not  voIualJe  or  necessary,  but  rather  lo  imV 
upon  them  tlmt  (reononiic  effiriency  was  the  foundation  for  evcrj-  kind  of  Bucrt** 
(The  Story  of  the  Negro,  Vol.  II,  p.  '202).     "  It  oufiht  to  be  clearly  rvt 
that  in  a  republican  form  of  goveruineut  if  any  gT*iup  of  i>eople  w  left 
nently  without  the  franchise,  it  is  plaijed  at  a  serious  di8advantaE<>.    I  ^^    j 
oljjeet  to  restrictioas  being  placed  on  the  use  of  the  ballot,  but  if  any  pfirti*"* 
the  population  is  prevented  from  taking  part  in  the  government  by  iva*^ 
thciie  rc-^t  riot  ions,  they  should  have  held  out  before  them  tlie  inccntiwof  «f ' 
ing  tho  ballot  in  proportion  as  tlicy  grow  in  property-holding,  int«IUg«ncfi 
charaotirr*'  (Vol.  II.  p.  370). 

'  It  has  been  somctimea  proposed  by  Northern  politicians  to  <  v 
diafrauchiited  u^KrowJ  from  the  computation  in  the  manner  conten  ; 
Fourteenth    Anifndment    to  the  Federal  Constitution,  but  this  b.;- 
dunc.     There  would  be  vehement  opposition,  and  any  political 
be  worth  tho  trouble. 
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in  the  legislature  of  any  Southern  State,  thou^  now  and 

icn  one  may  find  his  way  into  a  XorUieni  state  legislature, 
few  hold  small  county  offices  in  the  South,  and  a  few  have 
m  apiK>inted  l>y  Presidents  to  Federal  posta,  such  an  collcc- 

»r3  of  ports  or  postmasters/ in  the  South. ^ 

The  difficulty  of  correctly  describing  the  social  relations  of 
(lacks  and  whites  in  the  vSouth  is  due  not  only  to  the  verj' 

[(Terent  accounts  which  <lifTerent  observers,  often  prejudiced, 
given,  but  also  to  the  great  diversities  between  the 
various  parts  of  the  papulation  and  various  regions  of  a  wide 
Country,   sttretching  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

tut  some  salient  facts  may  be  stated  as  almost  universally  true. 

The  absolute  social  separation  of  the  two  races  continues 

'erj-TV'here  just  as  described  in  the  last  preceding  chapter. 

irely  docs  any  person  of  colour  sit  down  to  meat  in  a  white 
man's  house,  or  is  in  any  other  way  recognized  as  an  equal.  The 
Southern  whites  conceive  absi»lute  separation  to  be  essential  in 
order,  as  many  of  them  say,  to  assert  and  emphasize  inequality, 
and.  as  all  of  them  say,  utterly  to  bar  intermarriage.  To  the 
question  whether  so  stringent  an  enforcement  is  necessar>',  the 
invariable  reply  is  that  nothing  less  would  suffice  to  avert  the 
fatal  danger  of  an  intermixture  of  blood.  How  mud»  illicit 
intennixture  goes  on  cannot  I-h?  determine*!,  but  the  nuralx?r  of 
light-coloured  negroes  shows  how  large  it  must  have  been.  It 
has  by  no  means  ceased. 

In  all  States,  though  happily  not  in  all  parts  of  any  State, 
there  is  friction  l>etween  the  races.  In  the  North  it  a\ists 
chiefly  between  members  of  the  labouring  class.  White  work- 
ing men  and  their  labour  unions  generally  refuse  to  work  with 
coloured  men,  and  the  entrance  to  emplo>inent  is  so  largely 
closed  to 'them  that  one  may  say  that  the  large  majority  of  the 
Northern  negroes  are  confine<l  to  unskilled  or  unsettletl  avoca- 
tions. In  the  Southern  States  the  friction  is  perhaps  less 
marked,  and  is  least  when  one  element,  whether  black  or 
white,  is  in  a  large  majority,  less  also  in  the  rural  districts 
than  in  the  cities,  where  the  negro  work-jieople  are  supposetl  to 
be  less  submissive,  where  the  proportion  of  bad  c^liaracters 
among  them  is  largest,  and  where  the  wliite  working  men  are 
most  rude  and  suspicious,  the  jealousy  of  lalK)ur  competition 

'  A  gorxJ  many  ara  einploynd  in  the  Ferleral   dcptutmentfl   at  WuAhiDgtoD 
r»e  of  thosp  having  cnt^rwl  by  nompciitioD. 
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being  added  to  the  jealousy  of  colour.*  It  is  in  tbe«e  dsis 
that  race  (luarrels  and  race  riots  audi  as  thos<*  viiiich  ueAa^ 
pily  occurred  in  Wiliuington,  N.C.,  in  189S,  and  in  Ailaii*^  '-l 
1906,  are  most  to  be  feare<i.  In  1910,  a  prize  fight  ■ 
place  in  Novatla  between  a  white  man  an<l  a  negro  m  nu.:: 
the  latter  prevailed  produced  outbreaks  of  race  enmity  9II  «w 
the  country  (including  New  York  City).  In  the  conllirts  iaJ 
riots  at  h^ast  one  wMte  man  and  nine  or  ten  U>y  sonic  acoouaA 
many  morej  negroes  were  killed. 

The  extreme  fonn  of  race  friction  is  seen  in  l>iiching,  a  pn^ 
tice  not  confinetl  to  the  South,  though  more  oonunon  thcf^tbii 
in  the  West,  and  more  frequently  attendeii  by  cireurnsftAbOM  d 
horror.  As  some  lynchings  are  not  n*p*»rttH.I,  and  sonir  «» 
falsely  reported,  it  is  hard  to  determine  the  number  tbiit 
happen,  but  ap|)arently  they  are  becoming  less   '  '  nn.\ 

they  are  more  and  more   condemned  by  the  <  •[  i   \h^ 

best  citizens. 

Deplorable  as  the  practice  is,  and  serioualy  as  it  aggriTiMi 
race  friction,  because  every  instance,  even  if  it  secius  excunUi 
under  the  particular  circumstances,  is  apt  to  l>e  followed  by 
a  crop  of  minor  outrages,  still  one  must  not  asi'rilwj  it  aoMf 
racial  hatred,  for  whites  also  are  lynclied,  thougti  leaa  frrqiienM]''| 
It  is  brgely  the  outcome  of  a  defwlive  achninisi  ration  of 
justice.  Homicide  oft^n,  in  norne  regions  usually,  goes 
ished,  because  courts  are  weak  or  partial,  jiiries  fail  to  nmvirt. 
even  in  clear  viuw^,  while  the  extreme  technicAliticp  r^ 
procediu-e.  coupliMl  with  the  timidity  of  Stato  jmlgt^,  peniiii 
legal  points  to  Im?  taken  by  which  trials  txrr  pn^tracUtd,  CH0 
are  appealed  on  tri\nal  grounds,  and  the  carrying  OUft  d 
."Hsntences  is  in  one  way  or  another  <lflay«<l  until  somehov 
or  othpr  the  criminal  escapes  alt^igetlier.  Thia  distrart  «/ 
the  regular  organs  and  regular  prof^esses  of  law  b  thcr 


[3w«d  by 
I  mnwiii'M 


I  Sorioua  trouble  ktosc  in  Ooorffif^  ^'i  lOOO-in  nv«r  thf*  »tt<4npt  ol  • 
eompuiy  to  promote  uegro  firciupii  tn  i.-  > . 

■Profcmor  Culler,  who  hu  tnnrult;  r.  ai^-m  Ifcr  ti^ 

number  of  pcmons  lynrhrd  in  thff  L'tiit«  <i  .-•>).;.  t  notn  i  ^-..  in  lUUi  ftt  tfU.  if 
whom  1UU7  wcr<'  kilLnl  in  thr  Suiithent.  .3t}3  in  thi'  Wt^trru.  and  lOfi  n  ftp 
Ettstcru  StaU-a.  The  liirucst  iniru^KT  iu  any  one  >cnr  wu  'Jti5  in  lf^9T  Id** 
than  onn-thirr)  nf  tht*  ppratiiui  lynehwl  wcr«  whites.  In  1U03  tbr  nutnbv  (W 
th«  wholr  L'nitH  Stntn)  i»  tavvn  m  HO,  Ui  lt>07  m  03.  only  3  of  Umb  in  ^ 
North.  At  Cutitr»Wllc  in  !Vnu»>ylv;iniu  ■  negro  wm  iu  1911  lynrbcd  hf  ImoC 
burnt  to  death,  and  nubojy  wju  punlihrrl. 
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tile  pftrent  of   tlieso  constant  resorts  to  violent  and  illegal 

ethods  of  punishment.* 

The  racial  antagonism  which  breaks  out  in  lynching  has 
duced  in  many  parts  of  the  South  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion 

d  disquiet  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  of  suspicion  and  terror 
t!ie  part,  of  the  ni^roes.  This  is  less  noticeable  in  those 
icultural  districts  which  are  almost  entirely  black,  than  in 

e  town*.  Yet  it  has  lx>mc  it^  part  in  producing  an  inflow  of 
,egroe8  from  rural  districts  to  the  larger  cities  as  well  as  from 

e  South  generally  toward  the  North.  In  many  places 
ters,  even  those  who  treat  their  work-people  kindly,  corn- 
lain  of  the  iliffieulty  of  getting  negro  labour,  though  it  is 
almost  the  only  labour  that  can  be  hinsl  for  field  work.  Wages 
have  been  tending  to  rise,  l)ut  it  is  said  that  with  the  more  back- 
ward negroes  the  result  is  not  always  good,  for  they  work  less 

gularly  when  they  can  cam  as  much  by  fewer  days  of  toil. 

Thif?  has  excit<*<i  so  restless  and  migratory  a  spirit  that  several 
Southern  States  have  passed  laws  intended  to  keep  the  negro 
on  the  soil  by  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  going  out  of 
the  State,  wliilc  bills  have  l^een  introduced  to  exclude  him  from 
mechanical  trades  in  order  that  he  may  stick  to  fann  labour. 
Sometimes,  like  the  lyot  of  India,  bo  falls  into  the  toils  of  the 
usurious  money  lender  ;  and  in  all  liis  disputes,  legal  or  extra 
legal,  with  the  whites,  tlie  cliancee  are  against  him.  It  is  also 
allegetl  that  when  he  works  on  the  syst«m  of  receiving  part  of 
the  pro<iuce  of  the  fann,  he  is  sometimes  cozened  out  of  his 
proi>er  share  by  his  landlord,  or,  if  he  works  for  wages,  is  held  in 
a  sort  of  servitude  tlirou^;li  the  debts  he  is  forced  to  incur  for 
the  articles  supplied  to  him  by  the  employer.  This  peonage 
(as  it  is  called)  is  facilitated  by  law  and  in  some  places  has 
grown  to  be  a  system  which,  where  employers  and  creditors 
are  harsh  in  enforcing  their  claims,  makes  the  negro  more  un- 
restful  and  drives  hhn  away  from  llie  plantations  to  the  cities 
or  even  into  the  North.  Yet  he  is  often  no  better  off  at  the 
North,  where  the  white  labourers  may  refuse  to  work  with  him, 
and  where  he  has  no  more  chance  than  in  the  South  of  receiv- 
ing, except  in  very  exceptional  cases,  any  sort  of  social  recog- 
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'  upon  thia  subject-,  wp  p.  14  of  tho  Address  of  Mr.  Tftft  (mtice  Prottdent)  to 
ho  Prniifiylvania  Htate  Bnr  Association  ddivorod  in  1900;  nad  also  a  paper  by 
Proft-rts<»r  J.  W.  ( lariuT  cntitlrd  Crime  atui  Judiciat  InefficUncf/  (Annals  of  Anier. 
Acad,  of  Polit.  Sdeuee.  1907). 
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lution  fmm  any  chuss  of  whites,  while  in  the  cities  evcrjivkre 
he  is  met  by  the  mmpetitiou  uf  the  generally  nmri*  diligent 
and  more  intelligent  whites.  So  the  negro  is  after  all  U-tUT 
off  in  the  South  and  on  the  laml  than  anywhere  oLse;  and  in 
the  South,  where  the  need  for  labourers  is  great  and  he  is  not 
generally  dlseriminatcd  against  in  business  matters^  a  wider 
door  is  open  to  hini  l>oth  in  town  and  in  country. 

At  the  lH)tt(>ni  of  all  the  labour  question  there  stands  the  tact 
that,  as  conipareti  with  the  white  man,  whether  he  be  a  native 
or  an  Italian  or  Polish  immigrant,  the  average  nej^o  is  au  in- 
efficient worker.  He  cannot  bo  depended  to  come  regularly 
to  his  work,  and  he  does  less  in  a  given  time.  He  plies  his  shuvd 
with  less  vigour  than  an  Irishman,  and  he  Ls  not  so  st*»ady  as  i 
Chinaman.  He  has  a  still  unchecked  liking  for  vagrancy,  and 
the  negro  vagrant  is  prone  to  crime;  these  aft^r  all  are  ihcfaiitt** 
that  depress  !iim  in  the  stniggle  for  life.  .'Vll  that  can  hi^  siid 
is  that  they  are  the  natural  result  of  the  previoas  conditioas 
that  he  is  less  lazy  in  tlie  Unitwl  States  than  in  the  W»'sl  Indies. 
and  that  he  is  improving  steadily  if  slowly,  —  improving  iu  llit* 
way  which  is  surest,  viz.  by  his  own  exertions  and  by  the  example 
of  a  few  of  the  best  among  his  owti  race.  A  solid  grouinl  «( 
hope  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  evils  descril>e<l  will  naluraUyi 
thminir^h  as  he  grows  more  efficient,  and  that  with  the  extensi 
of  agricultural  and  manual  instruction,  his  labour  will  doubtli 
become  more  efficient. 

Broailly  speiUcing,  there  are  two  tendencies  at  work  anio' 
the  Southern  white*?,  which  correspond  to  the  two  classes 
wliich  Southern  society  consists. 

The  lower  and  more  ignorant  whites,  including  both  ^ 
descendants  of  those  who  before  the  War  were  called  "nx^^^^ 
whites,"  and  those  who  have  come  down  out  of  the  mounti*-^^ 
where  the  jienple  had  remainefl  comparatively  mde,  dislike  "* 
negroes,  desiring  Ut  thrust  them  down  and  to  keep  them  do"*^^ 
and,  80  far  as  they  legally  can.  to  deny  them  civil  rights  as  *^* 
as  social  opportmuties.  With  this  flass,  the  jealousy  of  ldl>^B| 
competition  has  reinforced  tlie  repulsion  o{  colour  sentimfi^B 
From  this  class  come  not  only  the  l>Tichings  but  the  petty  C^" 
rages  practisetl  on  the  weaker  race  ;  and  it  is  in  onler  to  capt:-  ^^ 
the  vot^  of  this  class,  which  is  unwilling  to  pay  for  negro  txlt**;^' 
tion  and  will  somethnes  lx>ycott  a  white  woman  who  dev( 
herself  to  teaching  tlie  negroc»s,  that  anti-negro  harangues 
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<3eUvored  and  anti-negro  bilU  are  introduced  by  politicians 
of  the  less  worthy  t>'pe.  The  enmity  is  more  collective  than 
personal,  for  even  where  prejudice  and  jealousy  are  strongest, 
there  are  often  friendly  relatioiLs  between  indivirkud  white  men 
of  thU  class  and  tlieir  negro  neighlxjurs,  and  although  men  of  the 
kind  described  are  not  generally  amenable  to  hiunanitariuii 
appeals,  yet  those  democratic  d<K'trine«  which  are  engrained  in 
the  .\merican  mind  Lave  a  certain  j>owcr  even  over  them,  re- 
straining im]>ulses  toward  tyranny  wliich  might  in  other  coun- 
trit*s  be  irresistible.  They  might  wish  that  the  negro  was  not 
a  citizen  at  all,  but  as  he  is  a  citizen  even  when  not  a  voter, 
his  citizenship  cannot  l>e  ignored. 

The  cultivated  and  progressive  white  people  of  the  South, 
including  most,  thougli  not  quite  all,  of  the  leading  business 
len  and  professional  men,  and  many  of  the  large  landowners, 
lerish  more  kindly  feelings.    There  are  of  course  optimists  and 
simists  among  them.     Some,  noting  the  progress  which  the 
has  alrea<ly  made,  exp<?ct  much  from  the  effects  of  educa- 
tion and  sympathetic  help.    Others,  struck  by  the  inferior  quality 
_pf  most  negro  laU)urf  think  he  will  not  in  any  a.ssignahle  time 
Bbe  equal  to  the  white  a&  a  skilled  or  reliable  workman.     But  all 
Higree  in  recognizing  that  as  lie  is  there  and  his  labour  is  India- 
^pensable  they  must  make  the  best  of  the  position  by  giving  him 
instruction,  especially  of  an  industrial  kind,  and  by  helping  him 

tto  rise.  Accordingly  they  atlvocate  more  liberal  giants  for  negro 
bchouls.  and  do  their  l>est  to  secure  pract  ii-al  eqtiality  of  civil  rights 
and  an  administration  of  tlie  law  honestly  impartial  as  between 
the  races.  They  dislike  lynrliing  just  as  much  as  iKM)ple  in  the 
North  lio.  After  the  lamentable  outbreak  at  Atlanta  in  Sep- 
temlter,  190G,  the  best  white  citizens  formed  u  committee  for  the 
protection  of  the  negn>e«.  and  this  <ieveloiHHl  into  the  Atlanta 
Civic  Ijeague.  under  ilie  influence  of  wliich  conditions  showed 

fmarke<i  improvement.  Tlie  same  wish  to  secure  protection 
r  the  negro  has  l>een  conspicuous  among  the  must  energetic 
id  thoughtful  whit<*  men  in  other  cities. 
Ah  this  opposition  of  t  wo  class<*s  and  two  tendencies  in  the  South 
is  the  key  to  the  present  ix)sition,  so  the  In^st  prospect  for  the 
future  lies  in  the  increase  of  the  more  enlightened  class  and  the 
^^rowing.Htrength  of  the  more  friendly  sentiment  they  represent. 
But  it  must  be  reuiembere<l  that  ujion  some  things  all  Southern 
whites  are  agreed.   Tliey  all  tlrcad  intenuarriage.    They  all  deem 
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absolute  social  wparation  as  necessary'  to  provwit  T! 
blood.    They  all  wisli  to  keep  strong  driiik  away  from  t].^  „ >,- 
and  most  of  them  are  willing  even  to  forego,  for  that  jwfjw*, 
facilities  for  getting  it  themselves.    They  all  desire  to  pjvvai 
the  negro  vote  from  Ix^iiig  a  factor  in  politic,*,   though  Mim 
would  concede  the  suffrage  to  the  few  who  ha\-:-  education  ftad 
property.    And  they  would  all  alike  rei*cnt  the  slightest  ioleN 
ference  by  the  National  Government  in  any  matter  which 
cems  their  State  legislation,  political  or  social,  upon  q 
affecting  the  coloure<l  race. 

When  one  comes  to  speak  of  the  viol's  and  attitude  af  tht 
negi'oes  themselves^  it  is  necessary  to  premise  thut  only  a  a 
percentage  have  any  \iews  at  all.  Even  among  thoAe  who 
read  and  write,  the  number  with  sufficient  knowledge  or  bitcfr 
geuce  to  comprehend  the  wiiok'  situation  is  .Mmall.  The  avecv 
negro  is  a  naturally  thoughtless,  light-hearted,  kiudly.  ea^-goii^ 
being,  whose  interests  in  life  are  of  the  most  elementaiy  tinier, 
and  wliose  vision  is  limited  to  the  few  mites  around  hiif  bouir. 
Wlien  he  had  a  vote,  he  used  it,  imloss  influenced  by  a  white 
employer  or  patron,  at  the  bidding  of  a  local  leailer  of  Lis 
race,  probably  a  preacher.  In  those  cities  where  it  is  worth  biif' 
ing,  he  is  said  to  be  ready  to  sell  it.  In  some  plaei^t,  qik)  a^ 
cially  where  outrages  have  recently  occurrtni,  he  lives  in  terror 
violence  from  the  ruder  whites.  But  he  has  no  racial  enniitr 
to  the  whites,  and  on  the  contrary  is  naturally  deferential  and 
submissive,  responding  quickly  to  any  kindjieas  shown  to  \um^ 
dangerous  only  wli(»n  he  is  one  of  a  mob,  and  trebly 
when  the  mob  is  drunk. 

Among  the  small  class  of  nlucatetl  and  reflective 
one  may  distinguish  two  tendencies.  Reference  has  almdr 
been  maiie  to  the  opposite  views  of  those  wlio  Cfiunsi'l  aoquM«- 
cence  in,  and  t»f  tho^e  who  would  agitate  against,  the  restrictiao 
of  the  suffnigi*  to  ii  small  8**etion  nf  their  race.  Tlie  divcrge&«*  of 
views,  however,  gi>es  further.  There  are  those  led  by  Dr.  Bookff 
Washington,  wlio  see  no  use  in  resisting  patent  facts,  and  thetr- 
fore  hold  that  all  the  negro  can  at  present  do,  and  the  mort 
effective  thing  that,  with  a  view  to  the  future,  he  cotild  in  any 
caisedo,  is  to  raise  liimself  in  iutelligenoe,  knnwlcdgt\  industry, 
thrift,  whatever  else  makes  for  self-help  and  self-respeel.    Whoi 

'  Soil  uiKiu  thid  eulijit't  ntt  lirticlv  by  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  White  of  AUaoU  b  tfc* 
South  Aiianhc  QwiHMy.  AprU.  1906. 
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»e  has  gained  tlipso  things,  when  he  is  felt  to  be  a  valuable  part 
►f  the  conununity,  Iuh  colour  will  jioi  exclude  him  from  the  oppor- 
"limities  of  advaucciuent  whicli  l>uHim:*ss  presentft,  nor  from  the 
frage,  nor  from  a  tjhare  in  public  office.  Coinplaiiits  of  in- 
lustice,  well  ground<'d  ar>  many  of  them  may  be,  wUl  profit  little, 
id  may  even  rouse  further  antagoriifflu,  but  industrial  capac- 
\y  and  the  possession  of  propert^^  are  sure  to  tell. 
Others  there  are,  such  as  Professor  Du  Bois/  who  find  it  hard 
practise  this  patience ;  and  some  are  b4?girmiug  to  orgaiiizo 
themselves  in  a  more  aggressive  spirit  for  coiiunou  lu'lp  and 
protection.  The  only  iwlitical  power  they  can  exert  is  tlirough 
i^the  votes  of  the  negroes  in  some  Nortliern  States,  and  it  haw  not 
^w-et  been  shown  that  these  will  follow  any  leaders  of  the  type 
^^e8cr:l>ed.  They  can».  however,  both  m  North  and  South,  act 
together  for  trade  purposes,  can  patronize  stores  kept  by  mem- 
^hbers  of  their  race,  and  in  other  ways  render  material  aid  and 
^Bnake  tlieir  presence  felt.  > 

^P  One  thing  is  now  common  to  both  these  sectioas  of  the  educated  i 
men  of  colour,  —  a  growing  sense  of  ruce  solidarity  and  u  percep- 
tion that  instead  of  seeking  favours  from  the  whiti^  or  trying  to 
cling  to  their  skirts,  the  negro  must  go  his  o^^^l  way,  make  his 
own  society,  try  to  stuncl  nn  his  own  feet,  in  the  confidence  that 
the  more  he  succeeds  in  doing  this,  the  more  respected  will  he  \ 

■be.  This  race-conHciousiU'SH  finds  ev{>reHsion  in  various  organi- 
zations which  have  I.M.H»n  fonned  unusng  ihp  negroes  for  helping 
themselves,  as  well  as  in  appeals,  not  always,  however,  res|x>nded 
to,  to  give  their  patronage  by  preference  to  members  of  the  race 
in  business  relatif»ns  and  in  professional  work. 

This  feeling  of  Race  Consciousness  has  in  most  places 
included,  and  now  more  and  more  includes,  the  people  of 
mixed  bloodf  about  whom  a  word  may  he  said..  Whereas  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  countries  persons  who  are  not  e\i- 
dentiy  black  are  reckoned  as  white,  in  the  United  States  any 
trace  of  African  blood  marks  a  man  as  a  negro  and  subjects 
him  to  the  disabilities  attaching  to  the  race.  In  Latin  America 
whoever  is  not  black  is  wliite :  in  Teutonic  America  whoever 
is  not  white  is  black.  The  number  of  this  mixed  population, 
though  it  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  is  cintimated  at  not 
quite  one-third  of  the  total  coloured  population,  that  is,  about    ' 

preeeDt«  in  a  strikmg  maimer  the  bud* 


'  Hifl  hook.  The  Soul*  of  Black  Folk. 
ship  of  tbc  coloured  tuiiu'a  lot. 
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three  millions.  The  proportion  is  larReat  in  the  Northcni  ml 
Middl**  Stuff  s,  smallest  in  South  Carolmtt,  Oi^onda,  unil  xhf 
Gulf  Statics.  Wliih'  in  mmu:  far  Southern  <listricts  it  <J«hs  m 
reach  one-fifth,  there  arc  parts*  of  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Mnpuu^ 
and  Maryland  where  it  is  two-fifths.  All  these  persons,  r\Yii 
if  there  be  only  an  eighth  or  a  sixteenth  of  negro  blood.  ad4 
there  he  nolhinp;  in  face  or  accent  to  indicate  their  origin,  an 
held  to  lieloiiK  to  the  negro  race.*  To  what  extent  chiJ<l«i 
continue  Ut  !>«•  I)orn  from  parents  of  different  races  no  vm 
knows.  In  eleven  Northern  and  Western  States,  as  well  m  in 
all  the  Southern  and  in  Arizona,  intemiarriagt>  is  ill*'j;aj,  wiiiiu 
some  States  a  punishable  offence,  hut  illicit  connections  are  ssd 
to  lie  still  frequent,  though  some  State  lawn  Imvr  triiil  lo  tr* 
prjess  this  practice  also  by  penalties.  One-eighth  is  in  soor 
States  taken  as  the  infiwon  which  makes  a  man  legally  a  n<«n); 
but  less  than  that  would  affect  him  socially.  There  k  mu(4 
controversy,  and  so  far  no  scientific  certainty  lK»caui*e  no  ade- 
quate data,  reganiing  the  physiohtgical  effect  of  race  niixtum 
The  common  view  holds  th^  mixed  race  to  be  superior  in  inui- 
Ugence  but  rather  inferior  in  phy^sieal  stamina  to  the  punr  \iaei. 
It  dwells  on  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  negroes  who  have  liBrti 
to  distinction  have  lw?en  mulatttH^s.  But  there  arr  rueo  rf 
large  experience  who  think  differently.'  In  some  cities,  cnjr- 
cially  in  the  North,  mulattoes  and  quatlroons  are  said  to  hx 
formerly  looked  down  on  the  pure  blacks,  and  s»iuglit  U> 
an  exclusive  society  of  their  ovrii.  But  that  nwial  L*fiu»d 
ness  to  which  I  have  alrea«ly  referred  has  U-i-ti  drawiiig  *fl 
sections  of  the  African  race  together,  disposing  the  lighter  oai- 
oured,  since  they  can  get  no  nearer  to  the  wliites,  to  idealifi 
themselves  with  the  mass  of  those  who  belong  to  Xhdr 
stock. 

Among  these  light-coloured  people,  it  is  on  those  who,  know- 
ing their  wliite  relatives  by  sight,  and  forc4.«d  to  fee?!  that  pef* 
sons  by  nature  their  cousins —  perhaps  even  their  bniliiers  of 
sisterB  —  are  placed  alxjve  them  on  a  Iev«'l  to  v'  '  nv^ 

climb,  that  the  sense  of  social  inequality  pre--  ill). 

But  it  presses  on  ever>'  educated  negro.     He  may  have  *luili«l 

'  The  laws  of  womi*  States  trc-At  a  man  with  at  least  otu^^tshtb  of  nc^crDUiiaA 
aa  a  nccro;  othera  speak  merely  of  *'  viaililr  ajlinistun^." 

'  The  autboritii*a  of  Hampton  lastitutr  n'i>'>rt  that  (h<*lr  pun?  Uark  V^^ 
paaa  just  na  hiftti  in  thi^  rxaniintitirtiifl  iw  ila  tho  inulattora,     1/ 
frei^juently  quirkn*.  tbi*  fumicr  areiuorv  pvtac wring. 
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kt  a  Northom  university,  may  have  associated  there  in  a  friendly 
not  intimate  way  ^\'ith  white  students,  may  have  passetl  his 

xaminations  with  equal  credit,'  In  face  und  figure  he  may 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  tlieni.  But  in  after  life  an 
impassable  barrier  will  stand  between  hira  and  them.  That 
under  such  con^iitions  there  should  be  bitterness  can  excite  no 
sun>ri.se.  The  wonder  rather  is  that  not  more  bitterness  finds 
expression;  and  this  nmy  Ix'  ascribed  partly  to  the  simple 
faith  jmd  rehgious  resignation  which  lie  deep  in  the  negro 
character,  partly  also  to  the  fact  that  the  colouretl  people 
have  from  childhood  grown  up  aceustomed.  to  it,  so  that  the 
contrast  i>ecomes  keenly  painful  only  to  a  few.  It  is  f<Jituiiate 
that  the  African  race  is  not  naturally  sullen  or  vindictive,  and 
that  its  gaiety  of  temper  finds  many  alleviations  for  the  trials 

►f  life. 

^Vhocvcr.  revisiting  a  countr>*  after  a  long  interval,  seeks  to 
fonii  a  sound  judgnu?at  on  the  changes  that  are  passing,  does 
well  to  check  the  statistical  facts  by  his  personal  hnj>ressions 
and  his  p^Tsoual  impressions  by  the  statistical  fact-s.  As  regards 
tlie  p<.»sition  of  the  negroes,  the  facts  that  can  be  expressed  in  fig- 
ures are  generally  encouraging.  They  must  be  growing  more 
industrious,  because  they  own  far  more  land,  and  their  total 
property  lias  increased  much  faster  than  their  numbers.  Their 
sanitar>'  condition  is  stlfl  in  many  places  deplorable,  but  the 
effort^s  which  an*  I>eiug  mad*'  U>  reduce  disease,  antl  particularly 
tuberculosis,  offer  a  prospect  of  improvement.  Fducatioiially 
too  there  is  visible  progress,  not  merely  in  the  reduction  of 
illiteracy,  but  in  the  increased  proportion  who  receive  industrial 
trainiuK  and  in  the  numl>er  who  enter  occujiations  requiring  a 
cultivated  intrlligence.  The  statistics  of  crime  are  still  regret- 
tably high,  but  it  nnist  Ix*  nniieinljered  that  the  fKM)re.st  i>art 
of  a  population  is  always  that  from  whicli  by  far  the  largest 
proiK)rtion  of  offenders  comes,  and  offences  committed  by 
negrof»s  are  in  some  parts  of  the  country'  more  con.«t.antly  and 
severely  dealt  with  than  thosi'  commilt^^tl  by  wliites.  Lynchings 
are  less  frequent.  The  i>r(>hil)iti<iu  of  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  which  has  now  been  enacted  in  nearly  every  State  of  the 

*  At  one  lariTf'  and  flotirUhing  State  Uiiivrrsity  of  the  North,  scoing  some  ten 
or  fiftopn  colourwl  studojitfi  Rratluatp,  I  w»8  told  that  lh''y  witu  trt^atwl  with  duo 
courtesy  hy  tlielr  fcllow-fliudonts  and  in  no  way  dii«frimiimtod  aKiiitist,  but  it 
wiL<<  nddett  that  if  there  hiid  hwu  in  tho  University  hundrt^ds  instead  of  t«ufl  of 
'them,  thiu^  would  havo  bi*L>u  diffureut. 
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South,  will,  if  strictly  carried  out,  do  much  to  dimtniab  botk  tb 
volume  of  tiegro  crime  and  the  risks  of  violent  white  revmft 

Wlien  one  turns  from  the  tangible  facts  to  the  less  tanpbletoh 
pressioas  which  the  traveller  receives,  tlie  strongo«t  ainon|ttha» 
is  the  seit**e  of  a  revival  of  life  and  energy  among  the  white 
over  nearly  all  the  Houth.  The  spirit  of  this  f^ener&tioo 
different  spirit  fram  that  of  the  generation  which  fou^t 
I:irji;ely  perished,  in  the  Civil  War ;  i)ut  it  retain.**  Hume  m 
of  the  dijcnity  and  largeneAs  of  view  which  adonnMl  the  old  StTutb- 
ern  aristocracy.  And  although  sectioiialism  is  pas^ng  away.  tli# 
Southern  men  of  to-day  have  along  with  their  pride  in  iJio  ('(wo 
a  special  })ride  in  their  own  land,  and  a  Soutliem  patriotian  d 
their  own,  like  the  Scottish  patriotism  which  ScotJ^Tnen  5upenM 
to  the  allegiance  they  owe  to  the  Unit^^i  Kingdom.  Thi«  low 
of  the  South  is  an  inspiring  motive.  It  not  merely  f?pui>?  men  to 
the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  a  rt*gion  vfaia« 
wealth  in  such  resoun'os  is  scarcely  even  yet  appreciated,  bcJ 
it  makes  them  strive  to  build  up  a  commtmity  with  bifb 
stanilanLs  in  ])ublic  and  private  life,  and  with  an  iut^^llectuil 
ciilture  abreast  of  that  of  the  older  Northern  States.  Tb«t 
have  been  many  evidences  (notably  in  the  progresfl  of  the  tun- 
perance  movement  and  of  the  Laymen's  Missioniir>*  Mr»rf- 
ment)  of  the  strtmgth  of  moral  and  religious  f*entiiii*?nt  m  Uir 
South.  Such  an  enlargement  of  view  and  sense  of  what  ht6u 
a  great  people  naturally  dispases  the  t)e*5t  citiijons  to  a 
generous  and  sympathetic  tn^alnient  of  the  Xegn^  und  a 
handling  of  the  negro  qu(»stion  la^  a  wliolr*  tliun  wils  powibit 
in  the  days  immeiiiately  following  the  Hccoastructiou  period. 
Thus  one  finds  among  the  moflt  thoughtful  Kf^uthem 
the  men  whose  mora!  leadership  is  rocognixed,  a  more  h 
and  cheerful  spirit  than  formerly,  a  spirit  which  sees  that  j 
and  tenderness  toward  the  weak  and  backwanl  raoe  vrQI 
for  the  good  of  the  stronger  race  also. 

Nor  is  this  more  friendly  attitude  visible  only  amonjc  the 
ers  of  thought.     Although  the  mass  of  the  pf»orer  m  '  "irw>- 

rant  whites  remain  suspicious  anrl  unfriendly,  the  vi-  -  .  ra» 

all  through  the  educated  class  in  the  iSouth  a  great^T  dtspoiitiai 
to  Ije  indulgent  to  the  negroes,  to  protect  and  to  help  ihem  « 
their  difficult  upward  path.  This  is  most  visible  where  th«rt 
is  evident  acti\'ity  and  prosperity,  —  one  in  struck  by  it  in  North 
Carolina,  for  instance.     Nor  is  the  reason  hard  to  find,  fc»f 
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pic  feol  theniselve.s  advancing,  thoir  heart.s  expand,  and  when 

ey  are  busy  they  cotusc  to  limtnl  gloomily  over  a  problem 

hich  has  lx*en  fur  many  years  a  sort  of  obw^asion  in  many  parts 

f  the  country.    They  ft^*l  with  Senatt>r  John  Sharp  Williams 

f  Mississippi  when  he  said,  "  In  the  face  of  tiiis  great  problem 

wouhl   Ix'  well  thid  wise  men  think  more,   that  good  men 

ay  more,  and  that  all  men  talk  less  and  curse  less.''     So 

tely  spoke  another  eminent  Southerner,  *'  Not  another  word 

about  the  nepro  problem.    CJet  to  work." 

Thus  if  we  o*m»|\ir(^  IS7()  with  1890  and  1890  with  1910,  there 
are  grounds  for  hope.  But  if  we  regard  the  actual  stat€  of  things, 
and  note  how  slowly  changes  for  the  better  have  been  moving, 
we  shall  realize  how  much  remains  to  be  done.  As  the  pessimist, 
fixing  his  eye  only  on  existing  evils,  fails  to  allow  for  the  forces 
which  are  tentling  to  lessen  them,  so  the  optimist,  who  sees  these 
forces  at  work,  is  always  in  danger  of  expecting  them  to  work 
too  quickly.  In  sucli  a  case  as  this,  where  the  scale  is  euomious 
because  in  the  South  nearly  ten  millions  of  black  men  are 
scattered  over  nearly  a  million  of  square  miles,  and  where  the 
real  improvement  to  be  effected,  that  from  which  all  the  rest 
must  spring,  is  an  improvement  in  the  character  and  habits 
which  a  race  has  formed  during  thousands  of  years,  progress 
must  needs  be  slow. 

It  was  observed  in  the  last  precf^diiig  chapter  that  forecasts 
arc  unusually  difficult  in  a  case  to  the  phenomena  of  which  no 
parallel  can  1^  foimd.  All  prediction  must  rest  on  an  ob.serva- 
tion  of  .similar  facts  observed  before  elsewhere  and  on  the  his- 
torical development  those  fact^  have  taken.  Now,  though  there 
have  been  cndlcs.s  instances  in  histor>'  of  tlie  contact  of  atlvanc(»<i 
and  backward  races,  none  of  these  instances  pre^sent  phenomena 
sufficiently  resembling  those  of  the  South  to  enable  us  to  con- 
jecture the  future  from  the  past. 

The  case  most  nearly  resoinl  >ling  that  of  the  Southern  States 
is  to  be  found  in  South  Africa  at  the  jiresent  day.  There  we  see 
a  large  pf)pulation  of  black  people,  the  settled  part  of  whom 
enjoy  private  civil  rights  equal  to  those  of  the  whites,  while  in 
one  part  of  the  couiitr>'  (Cape  Colony)  a  small  number,  who 
have  attaine<i  a  certain  standard  of  education  and  property, 
enjoy  political  rights  also.  There,  a^  in  the  South,  we  note  a 
complete  social  separation  between  the  races,  with  no  prospect 
of  any  fusion  between  them,  and  a  tendency  also  on  the  part  ot 
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the  ruder  eectiou  of  the  whites  to  dislike  the  blacks  and  tr 
them  scornfully.  The  outlook  in  South  Afrira  is  in  <o  fif"' 
darker  than  it  is  iu  the  Southern  States  that  the  Katir  populatwn 
immensely  outnumbers  the  whites,  and,  though  the  bulk  of  it 
still  reniaias  in  a  tnbal  condition,  far  i>eliind  the  Amerifiui 
negroes  in  point  of  education,  it  is  naturally  of  a  more  ngoN^ 
0U3  character  and  more  martial  spirit  than  are  most  of 
latter.  HowTver,  the  native  problem  in  South  Africa  is  still 
far  from  being  solved  that  one  can  only  begin  to  conjectt 
the  forms  it  is  likely  to  take  when  tlu*  Kafirs  become  more  (ivi 
ized.  It  is  in  an  earlier  \>[vdse  than  the  American  i)robIem, 
does  not  help  us  toward  a  solution  of  the  latter. 

That  latter  was  nevei  more  tersely  and  forcibly  stated  th 
by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  W.  Grady  of  Atlanta  when  he  said:' 

"The  problem  of  the  South  is  to  carry  on  -within  herliod] 
politic  two  separate  races,  equal  in  civil  and  political  ri^t 
and  nearly  equal  in  numbers.     She  must  carry  these  racw  ii 
peace,  for  discord  means  ruin.     She  must  carry  them  sep*-- 
rately,  for  assimilation  means  tlebasement.     She  mu5t  tt 
them  in  equal  justice,  for  to  this  she  is  pledged  in  honour  wiij 
in  gratitude.     She  must  carry  them  even  unto  the  end;  for  in- 
human  proljability  she  will  never  be  quit  of  either.'* 

All  that  whoever  wi.shes  to  forecast  the  future  of  the  Southern 
negroes  can  do  is  to  study  the  forces  actually  at  work  in  tliaj 
South  and  try  to  form  an  estimate  of  tlie  |X)W{'r  they  will  rwf 
tively  exert  hereafter.  Those  forces  are  curiously  iutertwim^ 
an<l  while  some  promise  to  work  for  the  bettering  of  existii 
conditions,  others  may  work  for  their  worsening.  Many  of  tli< 
wi.ser  minds  in  the  St>uth  think  that  their  conil)ined  eflect  w 
on  the  whole  be  for  goo<L  Some,  howev*^,  think  othervisp. 
The  best  way  of  stating  the  case  is  to  present  each  view  sepa- 
rately, and  the  more  hopeful  view  may  come  first.  I  give  it  >*] 
the  five  paragraphs  that  follow. 

The  growing  material  prosjierity  of  the  South,  a  pn)8p<^rit3 
likely  to  increase  still  further,  will  make  the  labour  of  the  ncp^ 
more  and  more  ncvdcd,  an<l  will  therefore  make  the  Soutlw^ 
whites  feel  more  and  \norv.  anxioas  to  retain  him,  to  encol 
him,  to  improve  the  (juality  of  his  work. 

The  Negro  will  share  in  this  prosperity ;   and  as  his  mftteri*! 

'  These  words  of  a  brilliunt  Soulherncr.  too  aoon  loat  to  his  oountiy.  *** 
quoted  fruu  Profeuor  Hart's  ISouthem  South,  p.  151. 
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)ndition  improvas,  as  he  is  l>etter  housed  and  clothed  and 
tcciuireg  a  taste  for  the  comforts  of  life,  he  will  be  more  indus- 
iou8  and  more  efficient.    Thus  will   he  become  more  self- 
respecting  ;  and  therewith  also  more  respected.     In  becoming 
mure   edticate<l,   and   especially   better  trained    for   industrial 
iuits,  the  negro  will  not  only  W*.  able  to  hold  lii.s  own  in  handi- 
irafts,  even  in  those  which  at  present  he  seems  in  danger  of 
»siag,  but  will  generally  begin  to  awaken  to  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship.      As  he  will  be  more  eager  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  suffrage,  by  reaching  the  prescribed  standard  of 
knowledge  and  property,  so  there  will  be  less  objection  to  his 
enjoying  the  suflfrage  when  it  is  perceived  that  he  has  grown 
fitter  for  it. 

As  more  and  more  among  the  coloured  people  rise  to  the  level 
which  the  more  advanced  have  now  roachwl,  and  as  they  form 
higher  aiias  in  life  than  physical  enjojTneut  and  amusement, 
they  will  gain  more  self-control  and  steadiness  of  purijose. 
Crime  will  tend  to  diminish,  and  the  occasions  for  friction  bt*- 
tween  the  racts  will  b<»  fewer. 

As  negro  society  btHjomes  more  settled,  and  more  of  the  more 
ambitious  and  capable  men  rise  to  positions  of  jiiiiuence  in  the 
occupations  of  mertihants  and  bankc^rs,  lawyers  and  physicians, 
the  educated  African  will  feel  less  disconti'nt(*d  and  less  rewmt- 
ful  at  his  social  is<itation  from  the  whites,  because  he  will  have 
a  better  society  of  his  own.  To  stand  Avell  in  that  socictj*  will 
be  a  legitimate  euhjoct  for  pride.  His  nascent  race-conscious- 
ness will  then  take  the  direction  not  of  antagonitsm  to  the  whitef*, 
hut  of  sluiwHng  what  the  African  run  tlo  wluin  he  has  got  his 
chance,  and  the  current  tliat  might  liavt^  been  dangerous  in  one 
channel  will  be  harmless  and  fcrtiliiiing  in  another. 
I  The  growing  agricultural  and  industrial  progress  of  the  whole 
Sotith,  accompaniefl  by  a  scarcely  less  nxarked  educational  prog- 
ress, will  reduce  both  the  enmity  and  the  suspicion  which  now 
fill  the  breasts  of  so  many  of  the  ruder  and  more  ignorant  Southern 
whites.  Men  are  more  kimlly  when  t!iey  are  more  comfortable. 
When  they  come  to  l>e  occupied  witli  jnishing  themselves  forward 
in  the  worM  as  are  native  .\inerirans  iti  the  North,  they  will 
not  let  the  presence  of  tlie  Negro  darken  their  sky  and  embitter 
their  feelings  as  he  has  done  for  the  last  forty  years.  The 
memories  of  the  Reconstruction  period  will  in  time  pa.ss  away. 
People  will  see  the  present  as  it  is  and  not  in  the  ligjht  of  a  dia- 
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mal  past.  The  best  part  of  the  South  has  already  recovered  iu 
old  life  and  spring ;  and  as  this  renovation  spreads  among  Ihr 
hitherto  l>at'kward  classes,  they  too  will  come  to  see  the  African 
and  the  difficulties  his  presence  causes  mlh  a  calmer  and  less  un- 
friendly eye,  and  ^\'ill  recopiize  that  harshness  or  scorn  lowaol 
a  weaker  race  tells  harmfully  on  the  stronger  itself,  as  every  oan 
now  recognizes  that  slaver>'  hurt  the  character  of  the  slaved 
holder  more  tlian  it  did  that  of  the  slave. 

Against  these  san^uiiio  anticipations  let  us  set  a  pessinudt'i 
view  of  the  probabilities,  though  Southern  iKJssinusm  finds 
grounds  less  in  philosophic  or  historical  reasonings  tliau  ia 
instinctive  race    antagonism  which  is  quite   compatible  wit 
kiudlini'ss  to  the  individual  nepro.     These  also  nuist  be  stat 
and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  words  of  the  men  who  hold  them.] 

If  the  negro  shares  in  the  pn>sperity  of  the  South,  if  he  gro^ 
richer  and  enters  the  professions  more  largely,  he  will 
more  "  uppisli,"  will  be  quicker  to  claim  social  eiiuality  and  mot 
resentful  of  its  denial.     What  the  wliites  dtii-m  his  insolence  villi 
provoke  the  reprisals  from  tliem.    Tliis  will  increase  the  t< 
between  the  two  colours.      And  as  the  upper  section  of 
negroes  fiiul  that  all  their  advance  in  knowledge  and  materia 
well-being  brings  them  socially  no  nearer  to  the  whites,  theil 
fcehngs  will  grow  more  bitter  and  the  relations  of  the  rac 
more  strained. 

So  too,  assuming  that  race-consciousness  gro^vs  araoog  the 
coloured  people,  may  it  not  lead  them  to  organize  themselves  inj 
a  way  calculated ^to  alarm  and  provoke  the  whites  ?  The  tlesiw' 
of  the  liulk  of  the  whites  to  *'keep  down"  the  negro  and  make 
him  ''know  his  place,"  may  be  unchristian.  But  it  exists,  and 
any  display  of  increasing  strength  on  the  part  of  the  weaker  rac^j 
will  aggravate  it. 

This  tendency  may  show  itself  especially  where  tlio  suffT 
is  concemerl.     If  the  negroes  so  advance  in  property  and  iu  ^\ 
capacity  to  pass  the  education  tests  now  prescribed  as  to 
them  constitute,  in  some  States,  or  counties,  or  cities,  one-half 
even   one-third   or  one-fourth  of  the  voters,   the  old  alarra*^ 
regarding  their  political  influence  will  recur,  possibly  with  »ft! 
creased  force,  because  they  will  be  more  intelligent  and  belt 
organized  than  they  were  l>efore  1890,  when  electoral  rigbt^ 
began  to  be  withdrawn.     If  such  a  largely  increai*etl  body 
coloured  voters  should  possess  the  franchise,  the  politics  of  w^e 
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»uth  will  be  disturbed  and  warped  by  the  presoace  of  a  body 
:e\y  to  vote  all  togetiier  as  a  race  irrt<sj>octive  of  the  orcliuary 
ilitical  issues,  and  bartering  their  votes  (not  necessarily  for 
to  one  party  or  the  other  iw  temporary  advantage  sug- 
jta.  Probably  an  effort  would  under  Huch  circmiistances  be 
lade  to  devise  new  methods  for  excluding  at  least  the  bulk  of  the 
iloured  men ;  but  such  methods  would  seem  more  objection- 
e  and  would  excite  more  rcKistancti  when  applied  to  educated 
ersons  than  they  have  tlune  as  rLpplii^d  in  recent  years  to  the 
[lorant  multitude  which  has  titile  or  mi  property. 
The  difficulties  attemlant  on  coniiH^ition  in  the  labour  market 
'Inch  have  already  caused  trou}>le  in  a  few  places  or  trades  are 
:ely  to  be  aggravated  as  a  larger  number  of  negroes  enter  the 
more  skilled  employments.  Tfiouf^h  white  workmen  are  deemed 
more  efficient,  the  difference  in  efficiency  is  less  than  the  differ- 
ence in  the  wages  paid  to  tlieTiesrocH,  who  at  present  accept  much 
less  than  whites  will.  Irritation  mny  follow  similar  to  that  which 
arose  when  Chinese  content  with  lower  wages  competed  witli 
Americana  in  California  and  with  Australians  in  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales.  In  those  countries  the  Chinese  were  at  last 
excluded.  But  the  African  cannot  be  prevented  from  seeking  to 
improve  his  position  merely  because  bis  competition  will  dis- 
please the  white. 

Already  it  is  a  thing  without  precedent  in  the  world's  aimals 
that  two  races  enjo>'ing  equal  civil  ami  to  some  extent  equal 
political  rights  should  live  side  by  side  in  close  juxtaposition 
yet  never  intermingling,  one  of  them  stronger  than  the  other 
and  under  constant  temptation  to  abuse  it.s  strength.  Tlie  more 
completely  the  weaker  race  absorbs  the  civilization  of  the 
stronger  race  and  rises  to  its  level,  the  more  extraordinary  will 
the  situation  become.  Can  anything  but  trouble  be  expected  ? 
Tliough  it  is  right  to  let  the  pessimist's  case  be  fully  statwl, 
and  though  his  gloomy  prognostications  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
visionary,  for  there  may  be  an  element  of  future  conflict  in  the 
strengthening  of  African  race  consciousness,  still  the  more  hope- 
ful of  these  two  views  of  the  situation  will  conmicnd  itself  to 
one  who  compares  the  present  with  the  past  and  who  notes  that 
the  best  men  in  the  South,  the  men  whose  intimate  knowledge 
and  freedom  from  prejudice  gives  weight  to  their  judgment, 
incline  to  the  hopeful  side.  The  matter  may  be  summetl  up  by 
these  final  observations. 
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1  «  population  increastjs  faster  tlian  the  mgro  not  tinlv 
over  the  whole  UriioHj  but  in  the  South.  The  negro  thea^fun' 
is  not  a  political  Danger, 

The  Negro  is  neetled  as  a  labourer,  and  the  more  he  advaat**^. 
the  more  useful  is  his  lahour  to  a  country  which  urgently  w^^l- 
labour;  To  treat  the  negro  fairly  and  help  him  to  pn>^i^  i' 
therefore  the  Interest  of  the  whites. 

The  question  whether  the  races  can  live'  pea^cttbly  togEtbiT 


IS  at  bottom  a  moral 
humanity,  of  the  appiii.a^*v^. 
Race  antagonism  is  d         ibl 
it  has  shown  its  fon         A 
the   influence   of   re&»j|. 
existed  over  nearly 
islanrhs.    Those   whon 
contemplated  its  aboli' 


quei^tion  of  good  feeling,  u( 

he  principle:^  of  the  Gofpt-L 

jtig  sentiment.     MwJiy  a  Uine 

■.     Yet  it  may  decline  uiiflpf 

id   feehng.     In   ISIO  shvary 

le  American  continent  and  it*^ 

.1   were   few,  and  snil  fewer     ' 

vtu  i3o  late  as  ISGO  it  was  defended^ 
.     i.  /•  _   T^-i_i_       iiTi  __   .1 -:_■ 


on  principle  and  defenaect  out  of  t'he  Bible.  When  the  senti- 
ment of  a  common  humanity  has  so  growii  and  improved  witiiui 
a  century  as  to  destroy  slavery  everywhere,  may  it  not  h^  tlui-t 
a  like  sentiment  will  soften  the  bitterness  of  race  friction  also  ^' 
It  is  at  any  rate  in  that  direction  that  the  stream  of  clian*5< 
is  nmning. 


CHAPTER  XCVI 

FOREIGN   POUCY  AND   TERRITORIAL   EXTENSION 

•o  far  I  have  had  to  say  nothing,  and  now  I  need  say  but 
le,  of  a  subject  which  would  have  been  constantly  obtrud- 

itself  had  we  been  dealing  with  any  country  m  Europe. 

every  country  in  Europe  foreign  relations  are  a  matter  of 
nary  importance.  The  six  Great  Powers  of  that  continent 
think  it  necessary  to  protect  themselves  against  one  an- 
er  by  armies,  fleets,  and  alliances.  Great  Britain,  seeking 
extension  of  territory  and  comparatively  safe  from  attack 
>ome,  has  many  colonies  and  one  vast  dependency  to  pro- 
',  and  is  drawn  by  them,  far  more  than  by  her  European 
ition,  into  the  tangled  web  of  Old  World  diplomacy.  To 
these  Powers,  and  not  less  to  the  minor  ones,  the  friendly 
lostile  attitude  of  the  others  is  matter  of  vital  consequence. 
-  only,  therefore,  must  immense  sums  be  spent  on  wariike 
parations,  but  a  great  establishment  of  officials  must  be 
ntained  and  no  small  part  of  the  attention  of  the  Adminis- 
:ion  and  the  legislature  be  given  to  the  conduct  of  the  inter- 
ional  relations  of  the  State.  These  relations,  moreover, 
stantly  affect  the  internal  politics  of  the  country ;  they 
letimes  cause  the  triumph  or  the  defeat  of  a  party ;  they 
uence  financial  policy ;  they  make  or  mar  the  careers  of 
:esmen. 
n  the  United  States,  nothing  of  the  kind.     From  the  Mexi- 

war  of  1845,  down  to  the  Spanish  war  of  1898,  external 
tions  very  rarely,  and  then  only  to  a  slight  extent,  affected 
'Hial  political  strife.  As  they  did  not  occupy  the  public 
d  they  did  not  lie  within  the  sphere  of  party  platforms  or 
■y  action.  We  have  hitherto  found  no  occasion  to  refer  to 
a  save  in  describing  the  functions  of  the  Senate ;  and  I 
tion  them  now  as  the  traveller  tlid  the  snakes  in  Iceland, 

to  note  their  absence,  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  results 
ibable  thereto. 
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Though  the  chief  and  obvious  cause  of  this  striking  cent 
between  the  great  Western  Republic  and  the  Powers  of  Euro] 
is  to  be  fount!  in  her  gt^ographical  position  on  a  continent  wh 
since  she  bought  out  France  and  Spain,  she  has  hail  orilyt 
neighbours,  one  comparatively  weak  on  the  soutli  and  onenalih 
rally  friendly  on  the  north,  much  must  also  be  set  down  to  ihf 
temper  and  Couvietions  of  the  people.  They  are,  and  have 
usually  been,  pacific  in  their  views,  for  the  unjustifiable,  \m'M^ 
needless,  war  ^v^th  Mexico  was  the  work  of  the  slave-holdiiig 
oligarchy  and  opposed  to  the  general  sentiment  of  tlie  [(Wfili*. 
They  have  no  lust  of  conquest,  possessing  alreatly  as  much  lami 
as  they  want.  They  have  always  been  extremely  jealous  <■:'. 
standing  army,  the  necessary  support  of  amliitiou.-j  Um.^'^. 
policies.  They  have  been  so  much  absorbed  by  and  intereste'l 
in  the  development  of  their  material  resources  as  to  care  vtrr  ' 
little  for  what  goes  on  in  other  countries.  As  there  is  no  mili- 
tary class,  so  also  there  is  no  clfiss  which  feels  it^self  cAlle<l  oii 
to  be  concerned  with  foreign  affairs,  and  least  of  ail  is  such  a 
class  to  be  found  among  tlie  politicians.  Even  leading  states- 
men are  often  strangely  ignorant  of  Europeim  dij)lomacy,  much 
more  the  average  senator  or  congressman.  And  into  tJio  miinl 
of  the  whole  people  there  has  sunk  deep  the  idea  that  all  ^ufh 
matters  belong  to  the  bad  order  of  the  Old  World  ;  and  that 
the  true  way  for  the  model  Republic  to  inHuencc  that  world  is 
to  avoid  its  errors,  and  set  an  example  of  pacific  industrinlisin 

This  view  of  tlie  facts  may  apjwar  strange  to  those  who  re- 
member  tliat  the  area  of  the  LTnited  States  proper,  which  iu  17*^ 
was  about  one  million  square  miles,  is  now  something  over  tbrLV 
and  a  half  millions,'     All  this  added  territory,  however,  except 
the  cessions  made  by  Mexico  in  18-17,  came  peaceably  by  wyy 
of  purchase  or  (in  the  case  of  Texas)  voluntary  union ;  auJ  ail      i 
(with   the   possible   exception  of  Alaska)    consist.s  of  regiortB 
which  naturally  cohere  %vith  the  original  Republic,  and  ough^^ 
to  be  united  vvTtii  it.     The  lunits  of  what  may  be  called  natiuw 
expansion  have  now  (subject  to  what  will  be  said  presently! 
l>een  reachetl ;  and  the  desire  for  amiexation  is  no  sIronp'J     i 
than  at  any  preceding  epoch,  while  the  interest  in  fcreigu  '"^^flH 
tions  generally  has  not  increase<l.     For  a  time  a  sort  of  friemlsn»F^ 
was  professed  for  Russia,  more  for  the  sake  of  teasing  Eiiglai**' 
than  from  any  real  sJ^npathy  with  a  despotic  monarchy  very 

'  As  to  the  new  trnnsnnarinp  dominions,  sac  next  chapter. 
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icn  to  the  American  spirit.     But  at  present  absolute  neutrality 

impiirtiality  as  reganis  the  Old  World  is  observed  ;  and  a 

larkable  proof  of  the  desire  to  abstain  from  engagements 

L'ting  it  was  given,  when  the  United  States  Government 

;Iined  to  ratify  tlie  International  Act  of  the  Berlin  Conference 

1885  regulating  the  Con^o  Free  State,  although  its  minister 

Berlin  had  taken  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference 

wliich  that  Act  was  prepared.     And  it  was  after  mucli  delay 

id  some  hesitation  that  they  ratified  (in  1892)  even  the  Brussels 

iternational  Slave  Trade  Act,' 

Such  ali.stinence  from  Old  World  alTairs  is  the  complement  to 

ileclaration  of  a  purpose  tii  pri'Vinit  any  European  power 

>m  attempting  to  obtain  a  controlling  influence  in  New  World 

Fairs  whicli  was  made  by  President  Monroe  in  his  Message  of 

The  assertion  is  less  needed  now  than  it  was  in  Monroe's 

because  the  United  States  have  gro^\^l  so  injmensoty  in 

igth  that  no  European  power  can  constitute  a  danger  to 

I.    It  would  no  doubt  lead  the  Govemnient  to  consider 

Iternational  questions  arising  even  in  South  America  as  much 

>re  within  the  scope  of  their  influeufc  than  any,  not  directly 

Fecting  their  own  citizens,  whicli  might  arise  in  the  Old  World, 

it  the  occasions  for  applying  such  a  principle  are  c!t)mi)ara- 

tively  few,  and  are  not  likely  to  involve  serious  difficulties  with 

any  European  jiower. 

The  notion  that  the  Unitetl  States  ought  to  include  at  least 
all  the  English-  and  French-speaking  eonmmnities  of  North 
America  is  an  old  one.  Repeated  efTorts  were  made  before  and 
during  the  War  of  Indepemlence  to  induce  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  even  .the  Bennudti  Lslutids  to  join  the  revolted  colonies. 
For  many  years  aflerwards  the  vi*w  contumed  to  be  expressed 
that  no  durable  peace  with  Great  Britain  couJd  exist  so  long 
as  she  retained  possessions  on  the  North  American  continent. 
When  by  degrees  that  beli**f  die<i  away,  the  eyes  of  ambitious 
statesmen  turned  to  the  South.  The  slave-hokling  party 
nought  to  acquire  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  hoping  to  turn  them 
into  slav(?  States ;  and  Priwidcnt  Polk  even  tried  to  buy  Cuba 
from  Spain.  After  the  abolition  of  slavery,  attempts  were 
made  under  President  Jtihnson  in  lSfi7  to  acciuire  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  John's  from  Denmark,  and  by  President  Grant  (1869- 

•  In  I90fi  the  U.  S.  GovcTunicnt  signixl.  thouRh  with  some  reaervatioiis,  the 
•ral  net  uf  the  .Vlg»*riraa  C\ji»rcnmco  for  rcKulutinf;  the  affaire  of  Mororco. 
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73)  to  acquire  San  Domingo,  —  an  independent  republic,  —bill 
the  Senate  frustrated  both.  Apart  from  these  incidents,  tbe 
United  States  showed  no  desire  to  extend  its  territoriw. 
save  by  the  purchase  of  Ahiska,  from  the  Meodciiu  w 
down  to  1898. 

The  results  of  the  general  indifference  to  foreign  politics  are  in 
so  far  unfortunate  that  they  have  often  induced  carelessness  in 
the  choice  of  p>ersons  to  represent  the  ITnited  States  at  EuroiK-iHii 
Courts,  tlie  Amba-ssador  to  Great  Britain  being  usually  the  only 
one  who  has  really  important  negotiations  t  ^  conduct,  aotl 
cause  very  inadequate  appropriations  to  be  voted  for  the  stip- 
port  of  such  envoys.  In  other  respects  her  detachment  has  been 
for  the  United  States  an  imsiK»akable  bles^sing.  A  very  small 
army  suffi<'ed,  and  it  was  employed  chiefly  in  the  Far  West  for 
the  repression  of  Indian  troubles,  troubles  which  have  now  come 
to  an  end.  In  IS90  the  army  consisted  of  about  25,000  privates 
and  a  little  over  2000  officers.  Th»^  officers,  admirably  trjiirnnl 
at  West  Point,  the  famous  military  academy  which  has  in:iin- 
taine<l  it^s  high  character  and  its  absolute  freedom  from  |>oliii(Hl 
affiliations  since  its  first  foundation,  have  been  largely  occupiv*! 
in  scientific  or  engineering  work.  Only  a  small  navy  .sccid'hIm 
be  required,  —  a  fortunate  circurastant'e,  becaus**  the  nan 
yards  have  sometimes  given  rise  to  a<lministrative  scundal''- 
The  cry  sometimes  raised  for  a  large  increaise  in  the  United  J^tauf 
fleet  surprised  and  still  surprises  European  observers ;  (or  tlif 
power  of  the  United  States  to  protect  her  citi/eus  abroad  l^  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  vessels  or  guns  she  po^;-'"^^'^ 
but  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  power  in  the  world  whi^'li  uili 
not  lose  far  more  than  it  can  po88il>ly  gain  by  qtiarrelliug  **iiii 
a  nation  which  could,  in  case  of  war,  so  vast  are  its  resourrc?. 
not  only  create  an  armoured  fleet  but  speedily  eijuip  swift  v**^'^ 
to  attack  the  commerce  of  its  antagonist.  The  poss**ssion  f' 
powerful  armaments  is  apt  to  inspire  a  wish  to  use  them.  P^^ 
many  years  no  cloud  rose  on  the  extexnal  horizon,  and  one  may 
indeed  say  that  the  likelihr)o<l  of  a  war  between  the  riiit**' 
States  and  any  of  the  great  naval  powers  has  appeared  toosfe^^ 
to  be  worth  consi<Iering. 

The  freedom  of  the  country  from  militarism  of  spirit  aP*' 
policy  here  descril>ed  conduced  not  only  to  the  slightnoss  trf  * 
branch  of  expenditure  which  European  States  find  almost  i"* 
supportable,  l)Ut  also  to  the  exemption  of  this  Republic  fww  * 
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urce  of  (laager  whic:h  other  republic^  have  found  so  serious. 
the  ambitivin  of  successful  generals,  antl  the  interference  of 
le  array  in  political  strifes.     Strong  and  deep-ro<Meti  f»s  are  the 
onstitutionjil  tradilious  of  tlie  United  State?,  there  have  been 
lonient.s,  even  in  her  liistory,  when  the  existence  of  a  great 
tanchng  anny  niight  have  menace<i  or  led  to  civil  war.     Pa- 
otisni  has  not  suffered,  as  Europeans  sometimes  fancy  it  must 
uffer,  by  long-continued  peace.     Manliness  of  spirit  has  not 
uffereii  because  so  few  embrace  the  profession  of  arms;   and 
tlic  internal  politics  of  the  country,  already  complicated  enough, 
are  relieved  from  those  further  complications  wliich  the  intru- 
on  of  issues  of  foreign  poHcy  bring  with  them.     It  neeil  liardly 
added  that  those  issues  are  the  very  issues  which  a  democ- 
racy, even  so  intelligent  a  democracy  as  that  of  tlic  I'jiited 
States,  is  least  fitted  to  compn-hend,  and  which  its  organs  of 
j;ovcrninent  are  least  filTeil  to  handle  with  promptitude  and 
access.     Fortunately,  the  one  principle  to  which  the  people 
have  learnt  to  cling  in  ftireign  policy  is,  thut  the  less  they  have 
of  it  the  l>efter ;     and   though  aspiring   puliticians   sometimes 


BtO'  ^'**  V^^y  upon  national  pride  by  using  an*ogant  language  to 
^otiier  powers,  or  by  suggesting  schemes  of   annexation,  such 
language  is  generally  reprobated,  and  such  schemes  are  usually 
rejected. 

To  state  this  tendency  of  national  opinion  doe?  not,  however, 
di-spose  of  the  question  of  territ<»rial  expansion;  for  nations  are 
sometimes  forcfnl  to  increase  their  dominions  by  caus(?s  outside 
their  own  desires  or  volitions.  Tlie  possibilities  that  lie  before 
America  of  such  expansion  deserve  a  brief  rlisciission. 

Occupying  the  whole  width  of  their  continent  from  ocean  to 
cean,  the  Americans  have  neighbours  only  on  the  north  and  on 
the  south.  It  is  only  in  these  directions  that  they  could  extend 
thems*»Ives  by  lam! ;  .ind  extension  on  laiui  is,  if  not  easier,  yet 
more  tempting  than  by  sea.  On  thf  nortli  they  touch  the  great 
Canadian  Conftnleration  with  its  nine  provinces,  also  extend- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  liound  together  by 
transcontinental  railways.  Its  population  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, especially  in  the  North-West,  and  although  legally  sul>- 
jrct  t()  thi*  Hritish  (Vown  and  legislature,  it  is  a<lmitt<'<ily  mis- 
tress of  its  own  destinies.  It  was  at  one  time  deeme<l  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  Unite<i  .States  would  seek  to  annex  Canada, 
peaceably'  if  possible,  but  if  not,  tlien  by  force  of  anns.     Even 
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80  late  as  1864,  EnKlishTnen  were  constantly  UM  that  tli*-  firrt 
result  of  the  triumph  of  the  Feilenil  armies  in  tlic  AV'ar  of  Seor*- 
sion  woul^l  be  to  launch  a  host  flushinl  with  victory  agiuniit  tfc« 
Canadian  Dominion,  t>ecause  wheti  the  passion  for  wur  hn 
been  once  rousctl  in  a  nation,  it  ciainours  for  frffsh  conqiMvU 
Many  were  the  arguments  from  history  hy  whieh  it  wjw  soocht 
to  convince  Britain  that  for  her  ovm  safety  .she  ought  to  acredr 
to  the  wily  suggestions  which  Louis  Napoleon  arldresseil  to  bif, 
deliver  the  Slave  States  from  defeat  and  henwdf  from  a  forroii- 
able  rival.  Since  those  days  Canwla  haa  become  a  far 
tempting  prize,  for  part  of  her  north-western  territorioft 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Rocky  Mountiaits,  then  bellevecl  to  bt 
condemned  to  sterility  by  their  climate,  has  pmvcd  to  be  OM 
of  the  richest  wheat -growing  tiistricts  on  the  continent.  TV 
power  of  the  United  States  is  now  far  greater  thfui  In  IWS^ 
nor  would  it  l>e  easy  for  Britain  and  Canada  efTectively  to  defend 
a  frontier  so  long  and  so  naturally  weak  as  is  that  which  sepa- 
rates the  Dominion  from  its  neighl)ours  on  the  south.  Yd  to- 
day the  possibility  of  absorbing  Canada  is  seldom  mentiooMf 
in  the  Unitefl  States.  Were  it  ever  to  come  ulx^ut.  it  wtwH 
come  about  at  the  wish  and  by  the  act  of  the  Conadiaiui  tiiicn^ 
solves,  not  as  the  result  of  any  external  force. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.    One  is  the  growing  friend- 
liness of  the  Americans:  to  Britain.     C*onsi<lering   how  raudi 
commoner  tiian  love  is  hatreti,  or  at  Iciisl  jealousy,  lieturM     ' 
nations,  considering  tlic  proverbial  bitterne^  of  family  quarrvKB 
and  considering  how  intense  was  the  hatre*!  fell  in  the  l'iut*d 
States  towanis  England  in  the  earlier  part  of  last  rentur>%'  r^ 
kindled  by  the  unhappy  war  of  1812,  kept  ulive  by  tlie  .Hfiuativo- 
ness  of  the  one  people  and  the  arrogance  of  the  other,  imprinted 
afresh  on  new  generations  in  America  by  silly  school-t>ook« 
Fourth  of  July  harangues,  inflame*!  anew  by  the  language  of  s 
section  of  English  society  during  the  Civil  War,  it  i&  one  of 
the  remarkable  events  of  our  tinie  that  a  conlial  feeUng  abooU 
now  exist  betwwn  the  two  chief  branches  of  the  English  rat*. 
The  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  has  contribute!  to  H. 
The  democratization  of  Britain  and  the  growth  of  Uteratun*  and 


ttvtvfl 
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»  Tocque\*iHo,  for  insUnoe,  »y«  (\'oI.  ii.  ch.  10):  "On  o»?  wiurAft  *e4r  df 
luiini^  pltia  frQvouii»^  que  oellc  qui  cxiat4*  cntro  tM  Amtht'iLiiu  fin  ^uto  Vim 
at  lea  Aii^iii«."  And  vity  old  men  will  t«U  you  in  AnHvica  thai  tbair 
tJona  nro  to  Utc  aanir  rffect. 
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ienoe  ia  America  have  contributefl  to  it.  The  great^>r  respect 
hich  Europeans  have  come  to  show  to  America  has  contrib- 
ted  to  it.  The  occasional  apf>carance  of  ilhiHtnous  men  who, 
ke  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Lowell,  become  dear  to 

th  countries,  has  counted  for  sometliing.  But  the  ocean 
teaniers  have  done  jx^rhaps  most  of  all,  because  they  have 
nabletl  the  two  people<s  to  know  one  another.    Such  unfriendly 

guage  towards  Britain  as  still  appears  in  the  American  press 
bas  been  chiefly  due  to  the  \\ish  to  gratify  n  (now  small)  section 
of  the  Irish  population  and  will  vanish  when  the  last  traces  of 
enmity  in  Ireland  to  Enghuul  have  pa>*sed  away.  Thus  the 
old  motives  for  an  attack  upon  (.^anada  are  gone.     But  there  is 

ason  to  think  that  even  if  Canada  were  separated  from  the 
ritish  Empire,  the  Americans  would  not  bo  eager  to  bring  her 
into  the  Union.  They  would  not  try  to  tlo  so  by  force,  because 
that  would  he  contrary  to  their  doctrines  and  habits.  They 
have  a  well-grounded  avorsioi>^  strengthened  liy  their  experience 
of  the  difficulties  of  ruling  the  South  after  1865,  to  the  incor- 
poration or  control  of  any  community  not  anxious  to  be  one 
with  them  and  tlioroughly  in  harmony  with  their  owii  body. 
Although  they  might  rejoice  over  so  great  an  extension  of  ter- 
ritory and  resources,  they  arc  well  satisfied  vnt\\  the  present 
ze  and  progress  of  their  own  countrj',  which,  as  some  remark, 
ia  at  least  big  enough  for  one  Congress. 

As  respocte  Canada  herself,  her  material  growth  might  po-ssibly 
be  quickened  by  uriion,  au<l  had  the  plan  of  a  commercial  league 
or  customs  union  formerly  discussed  been  carried  out.  it  might 
have  tended  towards  a  political  union :  but,  the  temper  and 
feelings  of  her  people,  and  the  gro^\'tIl  of  a  vigorous  national 
sentiment  among  them,  have  not  been  making  for  their  union 
with  the  far  larger  ma.ss  of  the  United  States,  which  they 
regarde<l  mih  a  jealousy  that  has  declined  oiUy  as  they  felt 
themselves  to  l>e  rising  to  the  stature  of  a  nation  holding  an 
assured  ami  respected  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Tlieii 
life,  and  that  not  as  respects  politics  only,  may  seem  le.ss  intense 

an  the  life  of  their  neighbours  to  the  South.  But  it  is  free  from 
some  ofthel)leiuisheswliic]i  affect  tlie  latter.  Municipal  govern- 
ments are  morn  pure.  Party  organizations  have  not  fallen  under 
the  control  of  bosses.  Public  order  lias  l>een  less  di.sturbed  ;  and 
criminal  justice  is  more  effectively  administered. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  considering  what  are  the  interest* 
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in  the  matter  of  Groat  Britain  and  her  othpr  rolonira, 
prospects  of  the  sclieines  su{^p.s1pi1  for  a  closer  ]• 
between  the  mother  country  and  lier  swiftly  mlvuji  ,,  .  .. 
As  regards  the  ultimate  interests  of  the  two  pe<}pias  taaH 
directly  eoncenied,  it  may  he  HUKRested  that  it  is  more  lo  thf 
advantage,  both  of  the  United  Stales  and  of  the  CatUK&ui*. 
that  they  should  continue  to  develop  iml('pen<lent  types  rf 
pohtical  life  and  intellectual  projiress.  Each  may,  in  vanirajc 
out  its  own  institutions,  have  something  to  teach  the  o':,'^ 
There  is  ain-udy  too  little  variety  on  the  American  eontimtj; 

Fifteen  hundrc^l  mil(»s  south  of  Britisli  Coh]nd>ia  the  In  vi 
States  abuts  upon  Mexico.  The  position  of  Mexico  off*  r*  k 
.striking  contnvst  to  that  of  Canada.  The  jMs^pli'  are  uttirl} 
unlike  those  of  the  United  States;  they  are  Hom&n  C*athoL.^ 
more  than  half  Indian  in  bIi34Ml  and  preserving  many  loiion 
auperstition.s.  easy  going,  uncultured,  njaking  little  advanw*  in 
self-government,  wlu-ther  local  or  national,  increasing  hut  ^vviy 
in  numbers,'  making  very  slender  contributions  to  literattm*  or 
science.  Tliey  have  (tone  little  to  develop  either  the  mi 
or  agricultural  wealth  of  their  superii  territory,  much  of  *hWi, 
in  fact  all  the  interior  plateau,  ctijoys  a  climate  nion*  favow* 
able  to  physical  exertion  than  that  of  the  st^iutlu'rnnujst  Slil« 
of  the  Union.  The  exp*jrt  and  import  trwic  of  the  ports  on 
the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific  is  in  the  handa  of  Oermun  and 
English  houses  :  the  mine?  of  the  north  are  worked  by  ^Vtoi***- 
cans,  who  come  across  from  Texas  and  Arizona  in  greater  uwi 
greater  numl>ers.  Two  railways  cross  Northern  Mexi<v>  ftifl 
Uniteti  States  to  the  Pacific  and  others  travcn9e  the  grwl 
plateau  from  the  Rio  Grande  as  far  as  the  city  of  .Mesdtt).  b 
the  northernmost  Stat<s  of  the  Mexican  fe*Ieration  tl)r  Anirri 
can  intert^ts  are  already  large,  f{»r  nmch  of  the  capital  U  tiirifN 
their  language  spreads,  their  pervasive  enerjo*  Is  evrryK 
felt.  As  the  mines  of  Colorado  and  Arizona  brcorao  le» 
less  attractive,  the  stream  of  inmiietration  may  more  and  mn 
set  out  of  the  lTnit<'d  States  across  the  border.  It  \vis  long 
feared  that  if  American  citizens  sliouhl  be  killed,  or  tluir  prap- 
erty  attacked,  the  United  States  Government  wouUl  br 
Yoked,  and  should  the  government  of  Mexico  relapsr  loto 
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*  Tbc  iMipuInlton  of  Mi-tii*t>  tantHtut  14,()nO.UO(),  of  whutn  I  ^M^irtp  l«iBthttB  l9 
(MT  cr^nt  to  hr  purr*  whiti'>«.  |H*rhii|i»«  'AO  |M>r  m\t  of  mixisl  rnrr,  aad  ttw  tMl  t^ 
diaUH  ino<J*lly  muUo  illiioruto. 
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*"^n.lcni»s9  out  of  which  Presirlenta  Juarez  and  Diaz  raiseci  it,  a  dif- 

"<^U,l-t  position  would  ari.s«\     Amorioan  R4*ttlers,  if  thfir  numbers 

^'^^v,  might  in  such  a  case  hv  t('nii)t<'<I  to  establish  order  for 

tiieixist'lvcH,  and  pcrFiaps  ;it  ia^t  some  S4)rt,  of  govcmmrnt.     In 

j^^'t,  tlic  process  by  which  T<'xns  wtts  st'vrn*<l  from  Mexico  and 

"*'ouRht  into  the  Union  might  conceivably  Im'  repeated  in  a  more 

l^'Urvful  way  by  the  stenfly  infiltrntion  of  an  American  popula- 

,  ^'->n.     Traveli<'r  after  traveller  used  to  repeat  that  it  was  all  but 

*^U{)o5sibie  for  a  cotnpuratively  weak  State,  full  of  natural  wealth 

^^'liich  her  people  do  not  use,  not  to  crumble  under  the  impact 

^f  a  stronger  and  m(»re  enterprising  race.     It  was  argued  that  all 

Experience  f>ointed  to  the  detachment  of  province  after  province 

^tvm  Mexico  and  its  absorption  into  the  American  Union  ;  and 

that  when  the  process  had  once  begun  it  would  not  stop  till, 

>n  a  time  to  l»e  meanured  rather  by  decades  than  by  centuries, 

the  p*»tty  republics  of  Central  America  had  been  also  swallowed 

Up  and  the  prctiominant  influence,  if  not  the  territorial  frontier, 

of  the  United  St4ites  advancetl  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 

If  the  Unite<.l  States  were  a  monarchy  like  Russia,  this 
rnight.well  happen,  happen  not  so  much  from  any  deliberate 
|>iirp<.)se  of  aggresi?ion  as  by  tlie  irresistilile  tendency  of  facts, 
a  tendency  similar  to  that  which  led  Home  to  conquer  the 
Kast,  England  (o  eonf|uer  India,  Russia  to  conquer  North-west^ 
^m  Asia.  But  the  Americans  are  most  unwilling  that  it  should 
happen,  and  will  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  it.  They  have  none 
of  that  earth  hunger  which  Ijums  in  the  great  nations  of  Europe, 
having  already  dominions  which  are  still  far  from  fully  peo- 
pled. They  are  proud  of  the  capacity  of  their  present  pop- 
i4lation  for  self-government.  Their  administrative  system  is 
Binguhirly  unfitted  for  the  rule  of  dependencies,  because  it  lias 
x\a  prt)r)er  macliinery  for  controlling  pro\'incial  governors;  bo 
"that  when  it  found  regions  which  were  hardly  fit  to  be  estab- 
lished as  Stiites,  it  gave  them  a  i>ractically  all  but  complete 
Self-government  as  Territories.  Administrative  posts  set  up  in 
A  dependent  count  r\'  might  be  jobbetl,  and  the  dependent  coun- 
tiry  itself  maladministere<l.  Hence  the  only  fonn  imnexation 
c?an  with  advantage  take  is  the  admission  of  the  annexed  district 
ai-s  a  self-governing  Stalc-or  Territory,  the  difference  between  the 
■two  being  that  in  the  latter  the  inhabitants,  though  they  are 
\isually  fwrmitted  to  administer  their  domestic  affairs,  l^ave  no 
vote  in  Federal  elections.     If  Cliihuahua  and  Sonora  were  bke 
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Dakota,  the  temptation  to  annex  these  provinces  and  turn  th^H 
into  States  or  Territories  wouid  be  .strong.  But  the  Indo-Spao— 
iards  of  Mexico  have  not  as  yet  sho\vn  much  fitness  for  the  ejjer- 
cise  of  political  power.  They  would  be  not  only  an  inferior 
and  diverse  element  in  the  Union,  hut  an  element  likely,  if  a<J— 
niittei^l  to  Federal  suffrap;e,  to  injure  Federal  politics,  to  demor- 
alize the  officials  wlio  might  be  sent  among  them,  and  to  supi 
a  fertile  soil  for  all  kinds  of  roguery  and  rascality,  which,  so 
as  they  lay  within  the  sphere  of  State  action,  the  F'etleral  Govei 
ment  could  not  interfere  with,  and  wliich  in  Federal  iiffairs  woi 
damage  Congress  and  bring  another  swarm  of  jobs  and  jobbers 
to  Washington, 

One  still  finds  in  the  United  States,  and  of  course  especially 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  some  peojilc  who  declare  tl 
Mexico  will  he  swallowed,  first  the  northern  provinces,  and 
whole  in  time.     It  is  ''manifest  destjny/*  and  the  land  arid 
ininingM'laini  speculators  of  these  border  lands  would  Ix*  glad  tOi 
help  Destiny.     But  the  feeling  of  the  nation  flisapproves  Ij 
forward  poUcy,  nor  has  either  pnrty  any  such  interest  in  pi 
motjng  it  as  the  Southern  slave-holders  had  long  ago  in  bringir 
in  Texas.     The  C[uestion,  which  luid  seemed  remote,  ciunesud-] 
denly  to  the  front  when  the  fall  of  President  Diaz  was  succeeds 
by  confusion,  ci\nl  war,  and  brigandage  in  Mexico.     Disorderl 
was  rampant  when  these  pages  were  passing  through  theprflsW 
nor  could  the  i^sue  ht*  foreseen.     It  was  however  clear  that  al 
the  best  opinion  in  the  United  States  desired  to  avoid  armi'd] 
intervention,  fearing  to  be  thereby  drawn  into  an  occupalioiq 
of  the  cotmtry  which  would  throw  upon  the  Unite<l  States  grflrtj 
responsiliilities  and  involve  its  government  in  many  difficult!* 

1  have  already  oliserved  that  the  United  States  GovemmenI 
formerly  desiiTd  and  seemed  likely  to    acquire  some  of  tt 
West  India  islands.     The  South  hud  a  strong  motive  foraddinj 
to  the  Union  regions  in  which  slavery  prevailed,  and  wbic^ 
would  have  been  admitt^'d  as  Slave  States.     That  motive 
long  since  vanished.     The  objections  which  apply  to  tlu*  \>] 
corporation  of  Northern  Mexico  apply  mih  greater  force  U»  t^ 
incorporation  of  islands  far  less  fit  for  colonization  by  the  Aii^^ 
American  race  tlian  are  the  Mexican  table-lands.    Till  the  acQ^* 
sition  of  Puerto  Kico  in  1898-9  one  islet  only,  Navassa,  betw( 
lamaica  and  San  Domingo,  belonged  to  the  United  States.^ 


*  As  to  Puerto  Rico,  sec  next  chapter 
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One  spot  there  bad  long  been  shenii  a  disposition  to  in  which 
^he  Americans  had,  ever  since  1843  (when  there  wii-s  for  a  time 
risk  of  its  bein^  occupied  by  Eni^land),  declared  that  they  felt 
irectly  interested.  This  is  the  island  group  of  Hawaii,  wliioh 
2000  miles  to  the  southwest  of  San  Francisco.  They  con- 
nived that  the  position  of  these  isles  over  against  their  own 
^estem  coast  w^ould  be  so  threatening  to  their  commerce  in 
war  between  the  United  States  and  any  naval  powcr^  that 
ihey  couhi  not  suffer  the  islands  to  be  occupied  by,  or  even  to 
'fall  under  the  iufiuence  of,  any  Euro]x:an  nation,  and  though 
no  nation  had  of  late  years  such  an  influence,  the  United  States 
Government  was  considering  the  purchase  of  land  for  a  naval 
station  at  Pearl  River  in  Oahu  when  the  events  of  1898  led  to 
their  annexing  the  whole  of  itJ 

The  fate  of  Western  South  America  belonp^s  to  a  still  more 
distant  future.  When  capital,  which  is  accurnulatiag  in  the 
United  States  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  is  no  longer  able 
to  find  highly  profitable  emplojTnent  in  the  development  of 
W"estern  North  America,  it  will  seek  other  fields.  When  popu- 
lation has  filled  up  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States, 
enterprising  spirits  will  overflow  into  undeveloped  regions.  The 
nearest  of  these  is  Western  South  America,  the  elevated  plateaux 
of  which  are  habitable  by  Northern  races.  The  vast  territories 
in  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  BoH\'ia,^  for  which  the  Span- 
iards have  done  so  little,  and  which  can  hardly  remain  for  ever 
neglected,  offer  a  tempting  field  for  the  extc;nsion  of  the  com- 
mercial and  political  influence  of  the  United  States,  l)ut  the 
growth  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  into  powerful  States,  and 
their  jealousy  of  any  action  looking  to  such  extension,  have 
created  a  new  factor  in  the  situation-  They  already  resent  the 
too  frequent  references  made  by  iioliticians  and  the  press  in  the 
United  States  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a]>plieable  to  the 
Southern  Continent;  and  the  wisest  among  North  American 
statesmen  have  now  recognized  that  the  less  they  dwell  upon 
that  doctrine,  the  better  will  be  the  relations  of  their  own 
country  with  the  great  republics  of  the  South,  and  the  greater 
her  influence  for  peace  and  progress  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 


*  See  next  chapter. 

'Theac  four  oountrii^j  have  a  total  area  of  about  1,580,000  square  miles, 
with  a  aettlc'ii  ijopulittiuu  uot  cxcecdine  0,000.000.  besides  an  unascertained 
number  of  uncivilued  IndiaaJi. 
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THE    NEW   TRANSMARINE    DOMINIONS 


The  last  preceding  chapter,  viTitteu  in  1894,  has  lx?en  alio 
to  stand  because  it  descril>es  what  was  then  the  character  oft 
foreign  policy  of  the  I'liitod  States  and  the  attitude  of  the  nati 
towards  other  Powers. 

Much  has  happened  since  then,  —  much  which  nobod)'  eJt; 
pected, — and  in  order  to  present  a  view  of  the  facts  asti 
stand  in  1910,  some  important  events  that  have  befallen  in 
since  1898  must  be  briefly  set  forth  but  without  the  commen 
whif'h  might  be  jjroper  if  the  events  were  more  remote.' 

For  many  ^-ears  before  1898  the  disturbed  condition  of 
island  of  Cuba,  where  risings  against  tlie  Spanish  government 
occurred  from  time  to  time,  had  engaged  the  attention  of  tlie 
American  i>ulilic.  Suggestions  were  often  made,  but  alviTiy' 
rejected,  that  the  United  States  should,  as  the  neai-est  ncighftfur, 
interfere  to  S4;t  things  right.  At  last  an  insurrection  n'iiii*ii4 
sometimes  smniildering  and  sometimes  blazing  out,  had 
tinued  for  many  months,  the  Spanish  troops  l>eing  apparentl; 
unable  to  stamp  it  out,  aroused  public  sentiment  and  IhI  tli 
United  States  government  into  a  corres]jomlence  witii  Spiutt' 
which  ended  in  a  war  between  the  two  natioas.  Ht^tilitii'* 
began  on  April  21,  1898,  and  were  virtually  over  in  the  July 
'following. 

During  the  campaign  the  United  States  forces  had  occup 
the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  while  the  fleet  had  destroy^' 
that  of  Spain  in  an  engagement  in  the  bay  of  Manila,  anf!  b***; 
occupied  that  town.  Though  neither  the  government  nor  tw 
people  of  the  United  States  had  in  April,  1898,  the  slightest  i'Vs 
of  acquiring  any  of  the  dominions  of  Spain,  a  sentiment  sprang  up 
against  abandoning  a  conquest  that  had  Iteen  almost  accidenUUy 

'  A  comprehensive  and  thoughtful  trpatmpnt  of  the  politienl  prohlpius  pnWDtt^ 
in  the  forcifru  rolatioiiH  n(  th<?  Unitt-d  Stritcn  mnv  Ij**  fnimd  in  n  tx«ik  hyJJ'' 
A.  C.  Cooiid45c,  cotillod  The  United  Sttitc»  a*  a  World  Powrr,  publiabod  in  I*** 
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khieved,  and  in  particular  against  losing  a  port  wliich  would  \)e 
■prviceable  as  a  naval  station,  so  the  Admiiiistratiou,  obt^ying 
Bbb  sentiment,  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  peace  (signed  in  April, 
0899),  for  the  Cf^ssion  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  For  this  a  sum 
bf  $2t),(XXMK)t)  WHS  paid  by  the  UuitiMl  States  to  8paiu,  wiiich  at 
Me  same  tinii:!  cedeil  the  island  of  Guaiti  in  the  PacifK^  ( >rean 
mnd  alno  the  i^^land  of  Puerto  Kieu^  with  a  population  of  aliout 
m  millicfn.  Monxjver,  at  the  very  outltn^ak  of  the  war  the 
Unitetl  States,  by  a  joint  resolution  of  both  hou.ses  of  ( 'ongress, 
annexed  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in  whieh  a  .sort  of  repubUe  had 
been  set  up  by  the  Amerit-an  residents,  who  luwi  five  years  before 
overthrown  the  native  nionarehy,  then  in  the  incompetent  hands 
of  Que<»n  Liliuokalani.  The  self-eonstitutetl  authoritie,s  of  this 
n^pul>li('  had  forthwith  asked  the  Unitrd  ^tates  government  for 
amiexation;  and  this,  though  it  had  lx?en  previously  refused  by 
President  Cleveland,  was  in  1898  aceorded  with  general  ap- 
proval, partly  benause  the  war  with  Sjiain  liad  evoked  a  wish 
to  have  a  naval  station  in  the  eentral  part  of  the  Paiifi*-,  partly 
because  there  had  been  a  large  irdlux  of  .la]}anes('  lalMiurers  Into 
th(^  isles,  and  the  Americans  feared  that  if  they  diti  not  take  the 
islands,  Japan  would. 

Thus  in  1S99  the  United  States  found  itself  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly in  the  possession  of  three  considerable  pieces  of  trans- 
marine troJ^i(■aI  t<Tritory,  inhabited  by  nures  diverse  in  l)!ood, 
speceh,  anrl  customs  from  its  own  people  and  from  f»ne  another. 
A  fourth  hit  of  territory,  extremely  small,  but  scrviceaiile  from 
the  excellent  har)x)ur  it  contains,  is  the  island  of  Tutuila  in  the 
Samoan  group.  As  far  back  as  1872  the  United  States  had 
acquired  a  sort  of  interest  in  it ;  and  this,  by  a  treaty  with 
Britain  and  Germany,  was  turned  into  sovereignty  in  1899. 
Still  later  a  fifth  acquisition,  small  in  extent  but  great  in  value,, 
was  made  by  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  a  strip  of  land 
five  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  thp  line  to  Ix'  followed  Ijy  the 
intcr-oeeanic  ship  Canal  from  the  Atlantic  at  Colon  to  the  Pacific 
at  Panama.  This  grants  which  under  a  right  of  admini.stration 
practically  amounts  to  sovereignty,  was  obtainerl  from  the  little 
republic  of  Panama  immediately  after  it  had  revolted  and 
severed  it^self  from  the  nnich  larger  repufjlic  of  Cohnnbia. 

Each  of  these  five  acquisit  ions  has  been  dealt  with  in  a  separate 
and  distinct  way.  Hawaii  has  l>een  erected  into  a  Territory  with 
a  governoi  and  legislature  of  two  houses,  much  as  if  it  were  ou 
21- 
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the  continent  of  North  America.     As  its  population  of  Amtti- 
can  and  British  stock  is  very  small,  the  hulk  of  the  inhabitan 
being  Japanese  and  C'hineiic,  "ftith  nearly  30,000  Hawaiiau  atio-' 
rigines  and  almost  as  many  Portuguese,  there  is  no  prcant 
likelihood  of  its  hoin^  turned  into  a  State  of  the  Union.    T 
Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  is,  however,  in  full  force 
Hawaii,  as  in  other  Territories,  and  it  is  for  tariff  purpo^s  $ 
part  of  the  f 'nited  Stat<*s. 

The  ialan<l  of  Puerto  Rico  has  received  a  sort  of  colouial  o 
gani/.af  ionj  with  a  leji:islature,  the  lower  branch  of  which  isclert«l 
on  ft  limited  miflfrage,  while  the  upper  is  composed  of  a  few  offi- 
cials and  other  persons  appuinted  by  the  Federal  govemmcn 
The  inhabitants,  though  they  did  not  object  to  arniexation,  aii 
have  gained  by  it  in  piut^'rial  prosperity,  are  far  from  satisfi 
with  these  arrangements,  doi^iring  a  fuller  autonoinj',  or  pvr 
to  be  admitted  a-s  a  State  of  the  Union.     Considering,  howcvi 
that  they  speak  Spanish  only,   nn<.l   contain  a  negro  eieine 
amounting  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  population,  in  wind 
only  seventeen  per  cent  can  read  antl  write,  these  wishes  m 
have  to  wait  some  time  for  fulfilment.     The  people  are  orded; 
and  education  has  begun  to  make  rapid  progress. 

Guam  and  Tutuila  are  nothing  more  than  naval  coaliugstafj 
tions.  But  the  Philippine  group,  with  their  area  of  128 
square  miles  and  their  population  of  nearly  eight  millions,  mu 
of  ituncivihzed  or  semi-civihzed,  wiiile  the  rest  consists  of  ? 
who  have  received  with  a  slight  a^biiixture  of  Spanish  blood 
Spanish  Roman  Catholic  type  of  civilization,  presents 
trativc  problems  of  no  small  difficulty.  Although  there  was 
the  islands  much  disa!T<'etion  with  Spanish  rule,  and  an  iw 
rection  had  1  »roken  out  shortly  before  the  American  fleet  appo 
on  the  scene,  there  was  no  sort  of  wish  to  be  transferred  tt» 
United  States,  and  when  the  islanders  found  themselves  ceiU 
by  their  late  miusters,  tlie  insurgents  quickly  turned  their  an 
against  those  whom  they  had  at  first  regardc^d  as  delivrrerij 
Resistance  was  stamped  out  after  a  guerrilla  warfare  of  tHr 
years,  and  m  the  large  island  of  Mindanao,  as  well  as  in  Luxo 
a  regular  administration  has  been  created,  but  local  troul>l 
have  from  time  to  time  occurred,  and  the  risk  of  their  nx'i 
rence  may  not  be  past.  In  Luzon  great  improvements  hfl^^ 
been  effected  in  the  way  both  of  constructing  roads  and  oth 
public  works,  and  of  introducing  sanitary  reforms.     Mimicit 
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councils  have  been  set  up,  elected  by  the  people ;  natives  arc 
l^eing  appointed  to  administrative  posts,  and  the  friars,  ■vvho 
■were  large  land  owners  and  enjoyed  great  power,  have  been 
settled  with  on  liberal  terms. 

rhini^se  immigration  has  been  forbidden,  and  the  taking  up 
of  land  by  incorporated  companies  restricted.  It  may  fairly 
l)tf'  said  that  the  American  authorities  have  exerted  themselves 
in  a  worthy  spirit  for  the  benefit  of  all  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion irrespective  of  race  or  reUgion.  Nevertheless  the  natives 
have  so  far  shown  them.selves  less  grateful  for  benefits  received 
than  desirous  of  an  autonomy  for  which  neither  their  rulers  nor 
impartial  foreign  observers  deem  them  qualified.  They  are  not 
the  only  |)eople  which  apparently  prefers  governing  itself  badly 
to  being  well  governed  by  strangers. 

kA  sharp  cvjntroversy  anjse  in  tlie  United  States  over  both  the 
nstitutionahty  and  the  wisdom  of  the  annexation  of  the  Philip- 
nes,  most  of  the  Democrat.^  and  a  section  of  the  Republican 
trty  arguing  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  Ix-ing  forsaken,  and  that  these  remote  tropical  terri- 
toriej5,  inhabited  by  a  jxipuluiion  diverse  in  blood  and  speech 
from  their  rulrra,  would  t>e  rather  an  encumbrance  than  a  source 
^hf  strenjxth  to  the  Republic.    The  subject  was  a  i>romin(jnt  issue 
^Bt  the   Fresideiitial  election  of   1900.     This  controversy   has 
^Bncethen  jjcradually  subsided,  and  it  played  httle  part  in  Hubs;- 
quent  electiiJiis.     There  has.  however,  continued  to  exist  much 
^difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  benefits  derivable  by  tiu^  Uuit<Hl 
^■tates  from  the  acquisition  of  the  islands,  and  as  to  the  action 
^^roper  to  be  taken  regarding  them  in  the  future.     The  nbsor]>- 
tion  of  men's  minds  in  domestic  questions  and  the  fact  that  few 
^Aave  proposed  to  withdraw  forthwith  from  the  islands,  U'nving 
^Wiem  "to  sink  or  swim,"  has  latterly  reduced  puhhc  interest 
in  the  matter,  the  discu.ssion  of  which  began  to  seem  rather 
^Bcademical  than  practical  when  it  appeared  that  feeling  had 
^■0  far  cooled  ajid  opinions  so  far  approximated  that  the  one 
^BArty  no  longer  claimed  any  cndit  for  the  conquest  and  the 
^Hther  could  not  suggest  how  to  get  rid  of  it. 
^B  Large  sums  have  been  voted  from  the  revenues  of  the  United 
^ntates  to  be  expended  in  the  islands,  and  the  tariff  uptm  their 
products  entering  United  States  ports  wtis  in  I90i)  lowered  almost 
t*i  the  point  of  extinction.     Were  they  d(!emed  to  be  a  part  of 
e  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  Article  1,  §  8,  par.  1 
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of  the  CoiJ^titution,  their  products  woTild  of  course  be  subject  to 
no  import  duties  at  all.  A  legislature  has  been  established,  one 
house  of  which  is  ele<rted  on  a  proj>orty  qualification,  llie  other 
being  coraj>osed  of  officials,  as  in  some  British  Crown  Colonies. 
The  progress  made  in  the  provision  of  instruction  is  ven*  n^ 
markable  when  the  difficulties  of  the  coxmtry  are  considerfd, 
for  out  of  about  2.000,000  of  children  l)etween  the  ages  of  6\'c 
and  eight^'on,  529,660  wore  in  1912  onrolle<I,  with  an  avenge 
attendance  of  329,073.  Provision  has  been  nuide  for  the  estfll>- 
lirf'hment  of  a  university,  and  the  medical  school  which  ii  to, 
form  a  part  of  it  is  already  at  work. 

The  Canal  Zone  (as  it  is  called)  at  the  Isthmus  of  Pananwis 
imjx*rtant  not  for  its  area,  only  474  square  miles,  but  from  it«  posi- 
tion, for  it  brings  the  Unitetl  States  int^)  direct  contact  ^vith  On* 
tral  America,  while  the  future  control  of  the  Canal  opens  up  & 
vista  of  closer  relations  with  the  commerce  and  possibly  the  poli- 
tics of  western  South  America.  The  strip  of  territory'  which 
has  been  ceded  is  administered  by  the  War  Department,  nnd 
the  legal  status  of  its  inhabitants  under  the  Federal  Conslitu*, 
tion  does  not  seem  to  have  l^een  precisely  determined.  Grwl 
difficulty  has  indeed  been  found  in  adjusting  to  these  now  tran-*^ 
marine  possessions  the  provisions  of  an  instrument  framed  with 
no  idea  that  it  might  ever  have  to  be  applied  to  remote  counlrif« 
inhabited  by  aUen  peoples  and  held  by  the  sword.  The  over- 
whelming naval  strength  of  the  United  States  as  towards  iho 
weak  republics  of  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica,  and  the  still  weakiT 
new  republic  of  Panama,  makes  the  defence  of  the  Zone  an 
easy  matter,  for  the  great  difficulty  of  former  days  —  a  hilrfi 
mortality  due  to  frequent  outbreaks  of  yellow  fever  and  th« 
constant  presence  of  malarial  fevers  —  has  been  removed  bf' 
the  sanitar>'  measures  carrie4l  out  here,  as  previously  in  Cuba, 
by  the  American  authorities  with  an  admirable  energj*  ^^' 
skill  which  entitle  them  to  the  undying  gratitude  of  mankind. 

Cuba,  the  island  whose  troubles  led  the  United  State*  iwto 
the  war  which  bnnigbt  about  these  recent  acquisitions,  wiis  n^^^ 
herself  annexed,    ncjr   was  even  any   protectorate  establl-^hf^ 
But  in  1901,  at  tlie  time  when  tlie  American  forces  were  in  tif*""; 
pation.  though  preparing  to  leave  the  island,  Coi^jr^ss  passfi 
a  statute  the  provisions  of  which  were  subsequently  incorpo 
ated  in  an  ordinance  appended  to  the  Cuban  Constitution  wn 
ultimately  embodied  iji  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
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»e  republic  of  Cuba  in  1903.      These  provisions  declare,  inter 

f/n,  that  the  Culian  government  shall  never  permit  any  foreign 
Tower  to  obtain  lotlgnient  in  or  control  over  any  part  of  the 
island  ;  that  the  IFnited  States  may  mtervene  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Cuban  independem^e  and  the  maintenance  of  a  govern- 
ment adefiuat*?  for  the  protection  of  life,  property,  and  individual 
hU'rlA^ ;  that  the  Cuban  governnu-ut  ^!lall  carry  o»it  sanitary 
measures  Huch  aw  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  epidemic  and  in- 
fectious dis*»a3es,  and  that  it  will  also  lea«e  or  sell  to  the  United 
States  lan<is  for  coaling  or  naval  stati*)ns  at  points  to  Ijt*  subse- 
qunntiy  agrt^nl  upon.  Under  tlifve  j>rovisions,  coimnoidy  known 
IS  "the  Piatt  anienthncnt,"  tlie  harbours  of  Guantanamo  and 

iahia  Honda  wvve  subsetjueutly  leaseil  to  the  United  States. 
Tlie  cIosen(?ss  of  the  tie  uniting  Cuba  witfi  her  powerful  neigh- 
bour was  ultimately  furtfier  recognized  by  the  special  treat- 
nu'ut  extejideil  by  each  ciiuiitry  to  the  other  in  the  framing  of 

su.stonis  diities. 

The  stipulations  alx>ve  mentioned  cn*ate  a  very  peculiar  re- 
lation  Iwtwwn  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  alth4)Ugh   they 
ti'ither  amount  to  an  alliance  nor  destroy  the  character  of  the 

ilanfl  a.s  a  sovereign  state,  indef>enflent  in  general  international 
relations.     In  lOOfi  effect  was  given  to  the  clause  providing  for 

I  intervention.  T>is<»rders  having  arisen  in  Cufia,  a  small  lw)dy 
of  American  troopis  was  dcspatch(Hi  thither.  Having  reiwtab- 
lished  traufjuiUity  and  suiM^rviscvl  the  election  of  a  new  Prt'sJdent, 
it  withtlrew  early  m  IIXML  It  is  generally  b)elieved  that  if  similar 
diffieulties  were  to  reeur,  a  similar  intervention  woultl  follow. 
Hut  the  lJnit,ed  States  government  has  given  every  evidence  of 
its  honest  desire  to  avoifl  the  annexation  of  tlie  islanrl  or  the 
assumpti(m  of  any  further  resixjiLsibilities  in  res]>ect  of  it,  nor 
is  there  rea.son  to  think  tliat  this  |^<)Ucy,  deUberately  adopted, 
will  be  soon  or  lightly  forsaken.  Reciprocal  reductions  have 
lK»en  made  in  the  resi)eeti\'e  tariffs  i>f  Ihe  two  governments,  and 
a  good  deal  of  American  capital  has  now  l>een  invested  in  the 
island. 

The  notion  that  all  tlu^  re[)ublics  of  the  New  World  ought, 
siuiply  because  they  an*  called  republics,  to  stand  elosc;ly  tog<?ther 
apart,  from  the  rest  of  the  world  —  a  notion  as  old  as  the  early 
part  of  last  centur>'  an<l  savouring  of  those  simple  days  —  was 
n*vived,  but  witli  a  view  rather  to  business  than  to  sentiment, 
when  in  1S99  a  Pan-American  Congress  was  invited  to  meet  in 
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Washington  t'hieflj'  for  the  purpose  of  tr>'ing  to  arrangt*  some- 
thing approacliing  a  goneral  tarifT  system  for  tlie  indepeiideat 
Btat-es  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  That  project  came  to  uothiuft 
but  three  subsequent  Congresses  Lave  hn-eu  held,  in  Mexico. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  in  Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  two  latter  of  wbi 
various  questions  of  common  interest  have  been  discu&sed,  and| 
a  certain  reciprocal  interest  is  l>eHeved  to  have  been  awaktmetL 
Under  the  auspices  of  these  gatherings,  moreover,  there  hu*j 
been  established  in  Washington  an  institution  called  the  Pan-'j 
American  Union,  whieli  collects  and  supplies  to  all  enquirm, 
information  re  kiting  to  the  industry,  products,  commerce,  and 
legislation  of  these  States  which  i>romises  to  l>e  of  real  vaitt 
and  doubtless  tends  to  bring  tht*  American  countries  into  cl 
commercial  touch  with  one  another,  each  republic  having 
right  to  be  represented  in  the  organization  of  the  Union.  In 
other  ways  also  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  l^atio 
America  have  become  closer  and  more  freciuent.  On  several 
occasions  there  have  been  pacific  interventions  by  the  former,, 
sometimes  in  order  to  give  protection  against  European  powers, 
sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  averting  conflicts.  In  the  cased 
Central  Anieriea,  where  the  ind«*pendent  states  are  the  smAli^t, 
the  most  turbulent,  the  most  l>eIlicose,  and  the  leiust  advancedi 
in  point  of  civnlizatirm,  efforts  were  made  in  1007-^  to  lakB. 
action  in  conjunction  -mth  Mexico,  as  being  the  republic  not 
only  the  nearest  to  the  disturbed  area,  but  also  more  powerful 
under  the  rule  of  Diaz,  than  its  petty  neighbours  t-o  the  Soutlt 
Later,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  Mexico  and  the  Cnitcd 
States,  there  was  set  up  a  Central  American  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion, by  whose  action,  if  the  rather  irresponsible  presidential' 
dictators  can  be  compelled  to  resort  to  it,  it  is  hojX'd  that  tl*' 
constantly  recurring  strife  that  has  retarded  progress  in  tbesfr 
countries  may  be  prevented. 

The  temptation  to  intervene  and  either  bring  to  reas*}n  of 
dethnjne  and  expel  the  military  adventurers  who  rule  mo?t 
these  states  is  often  a  strong  one,  especially  to  a  nation  whic 
eager  to  develop  its  trade  on  its  ovn\  continent,  perceives  tl 
till  peace  and  order  are  secure<l,  trade  cannot  advance.    But 
wisest  statesmen  of  America  feel  that  the  temptation  ought 
be  resisted.    The  example  of  other  countries,  and  especially 
Great  Britain  in  India  and  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  has  sho 
how  diGficult  it  is  for  a  strong  power,  when  once  it  has  ini 
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■ed  to  put  down  one  goveriuoent  and  set  up  another,  to  with- 
raw  and  leave  the  new  go\'erninent  to  take  its  chances.     Most 
the  advances  of  Ra'^ia  in  Central  and  Northern  and  of  Eng- 
land in  SoutluTft  Asia  have  arisen  because  an  interference  which 
jcemed  justifiable  or  even  necessary  led  on  to  an  annexation 
^pat   was  never  intended,  and  in  niany  cases  never  desired. 
»Vith   this   lesson  before  thorn  such  statesmen  have  generally 
sought  to  restrain  any  popular  impulse,  whether  ambitious  or 
philanthropic,  to  step  out  of  their  own  sphere.      They  have 
another  sound  reason  in  the  fact  that  any  action  on  their  part 
that  coul<i  seem  aggressive  or  over-ltearing  woukl  rekindle  all 
over  Spanish  America  those  saspicions  of   the    too   powerful 
sister  republic  which  have  Ix^tm  more  or  less  UAt  ever  since  the 
'Mejdcan  War  of  1846.     To  allay  such  suspicions  ought  to  be  a 
main  aim  of  United  States  policy. 

Americans  have  latterly  fcieen  wont  to  speak  of  themselves  as 
having  become,  through  the  events  of  1898,  a  World  Power. 
So  far  as  potential  stnmgth  was  concerned,  they  were  a  World 
V<ower  even  l>efore  that  year,  for  their  material  resources  were 
^t  least  equal  to  those  of  any  other  state.  But  it  is  true  that 
the  acquisition  of  transmarine  dominions  and  the  wider  horizon 
wliich  the  control  of  these  ojH'mHl  out  before  them,  have  led  to 
their  taking  a  larger  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  planet  as  a  whole 
than  they  had  ever  done  Vwfore.  To  tliis  tendency  another  cause 
aliw>  has  contributed.  The  immense  expaasion  of  the  produc- 
tive and  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  has  induced 
a  desire  to  have  a  larger  share  in  world  commerce  and  t^o  increase 
the  mercantile  marine.'  "  New  foreign  markets  for  Amerrcan 
Kooda  "  loom  larger  in  the  eyes  of  the  mercantile  class,  and 
Administrations  have  proclaimetl  the  wisli  and  pur|K)se  to  do 
all  that  can  be  done  to  promote  American  enterprise  abroad. 
This  tendency,  which  fseems  likely  to  grow  stronger  in  the  years 
to  come,  haa  taken  concrete  sliai>e  not  oidy  in  stimulating  the 
efifort  to  claim  for  the  United  States  a  sort  of  hegemony  among 
the  republics  of  its  own  hemisphere,  but  also  in  liie  adoption  of 
a  forward  commercial  policy  in  the  Far  East,  where  the  doctrine 
of  what  is  called  "  the  Open  Do<ir  "  for  trade  in  Manchuria  and 
»hina  has  been  repeateilly  pro<?laimed  as  the  watciiword  of  the 

• 
'  Mr.  Coo!id(fe  ohacrvca  that  whcrcoa  in   18S0  manufactured  (roods  formed 
■J'*ir  iH't  'ftit  of  tho  tutul  pxportg  da  value)  fruni  the  United  States  in  1906 
had  rideo  to  30^  per  ceut.     {The  United  Skii4s  as  a  World  Poum/t,  p.  177.) 
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Unitoil  States,  and  as  tho  principle  it  Heekt*  to  urge  upon  otliw 

A  qucstiuu  has  bct^n  raised  as  to  wlicther  the  traditional  maxim 
thut  the  IhiJteti  States  sliould  eoiifine  the  assertion  of  its  inlemiW 
to  the  Weslt?rri  Hemisphere  —  a  maxim  eorrelative  to  the  decluia- 
tion  in  wUWh  Moiiroi*  :imi  Adaiius  stated  their  objection  to  any 
fresh  estalihsJiment  of  Earopean  jjowers  therein  —  appliw  to 
tlie  eaiitern  side  of  Asia  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  Old  World.' 
Is  or  is  not  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  l)e  the  boundary  of  Anicricim 
action  on  the  one  side  as  tlie  Atlantic  is  on  the  other?  TotLw 
question  no  answer  has  so  far  Ihth  returned. 

As  after  the  Spanish  War  the  regular  army  of  the  Unitw: 
States  was  more  than  douhie<l,  so  with  the  acquisition  of  lerri 
tories  beyon*!  the  sea  and  the  iissum])tion  of  wider  rcsporwi-' 
bihties  in  tlie  world,  there  eame  an  even  greater  expansion  of  the 
navy,  which  had  in  1910  become  one  of  the  three  strongest 
afloat.  In  ISH^t  it  hud  cost  only  S25,0m),00()  and  in  1912  was 
costing  $  1 23,0tK),0O0. 

What  have  l)een  the  Itroad  results  of  these  changes,  andwbat 
future  do  they  portend  for  the  United  States  as  a  World  Power? 

If  ever  there  was  a  warning  aihuinistered  to  overconfident 
prophets,  that  warning  V'as  given  by  the  events  of  1808.  Il  '^^ 
the  Unforeseen  that  happcmed.  There  wjls  nutliing  in  the  world 
wliich  the  American  |iiople  less  exj>ected  when  they  went  into 
the  war  against  Spain  than  iJiat  they  should  come  out  of  it  th® 
sovereigns  of  the  Pliilii>pine  Islands,  four  thousand  miles  fnjni 
their  o^vn  shores.  Even  the  victory  at  Manila  was  won  withnO 
intmit  to  acquire  the  isles.  That  was  the  result  of  a  series 
accidents.  The  Americnns  drifted  into  dominion,  and  '^^ 
amazed  to  find  whither  they  had  drifted. 

But  without  speculating  about  the  future,  a  few  remarks  ^^ 
be  made  on  the  pres(*nt  state  of  national  opinion. 

The  people  have  not  liecn  seized  by  any  lust-  for  furt.hcr  ^^^' 
quests.  Front  1003  till  1012  they  aiipeared  to  be  taking  ^^*^' 
paratively  little  intere^^t  in  their  new  po.sse^sions,  which  ^*' , 
seldom  mentioned  even  at  election  time,  and  regarding  tl»^^  . 
ministration  of  which  no  more  controversy  was  arising  ir  *  . 
national  legislainre  than  in  th(^  British  parliament  alx)ut  C^£^^. 
or  Rorneti.  It  is  only  t  lu-ifT  iiuestions  affecting  these  tran:'m  — * 
territories  that  have  latterly  given  rise  to  del^ates  in  Con^H^ 

'  See  upon  this  subject  the  rciuaiV*  ol  Vlt.  C*3KtoA:«a  vX.  su-pra,  w.  117-''    '^ 
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B  Among  statesmen,  who  must  of  course  study  the  position  both 
m  its  act\ialities  and  its  possibilities,   there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  In^t  mode  of  deuhnK  with  the  p(jsse.stfions  al- 
ready acquired  ;  for  though  no  one  projjoses  to  give  up  Hawaii  or 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Demotratic  Convention  of  1912  recommended 
the  abandonment  of  the  PhiHppines,  while  others,  including  the 
Administrations  in  power  from  1898  till  1913,  have  held  that  the 
islands  ought  to  bo  retained,  at  least  uiitil  their  people  can  he  pro- 
nounced fit  for  self-government.     But  as  to  future  poliey,  all 
agree  in  the  view  that  the  United  States  ought  to  make  no  fur- 
tlier  conquestvS  and,  if  possible,  avoid  the  annexation  of  any  more 
territory.     Such  territor>%  they  olxserve,  would   lie  'williin  the 
tropics,  for  there  is  none  to  Ix;  had  elsewhere,  and  therefore  the 
population  would  not  l>e  of  American  or  North  European  stock. 
It  would  either  have  to  be  governed  as  a  subject  colony  or  elsti 
admitted  to  the  l^nion  as  a  State.    The  objection  to  the  former 
alternative  is  that  not  only  the  C'onstitution  and  frame  of  govern- 
Znent,  but  the  political  habits  of  the  American  people,  are  not 
well  fitted  for  ruUng  over  distant  subjects  of  another  race.    The 
tiling  may  no  doubt  be  done,  and  in  the  Philipi?ines  it  is  ])eing 
<ione,  and  that  in  a  worthy  spirit.     But  it  is  not  a  welcome  task. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  a  j)lant  ill  litted  for  traiw- 
plantation  to  tropical  lauds  tnlmbited  by  backward  races.    The 
latter  alternative  (admission  to  the  l^nion)  presents  still  greater 
difficulties,  because  a  State  com]x>sed  of  citizens  sj^eaking   a 
different  language,  unused  to  constitiational  M?lf-govermnent, 
imbued  with  quite  other  notions  and  traditions,  would  l)e  detri- 
mental to  the  political  life  of  the  American  i)eople,  as  a  foreign 
substance  lodged  in  the  physical  body  injures  or  endangers  its 
Arital  forces.     Or,  to  put  it  shortly,  democratic  governtnent  re- 
quires for  its  success  the  equaiity  and  the  homogeneity  of  the 
citizens. 

Thoughtful  Americans  feel  that  the  Republic  has  already 
a  sufficiently  heavy  load  1<>  carry  in  1cm  milUorL^  iif  negroes  and 
four  or  five  millittns  of  n^^'nt  immigrants,  igtHUjint  of  its  insti- 
tutions. To  add  other  millions  of  mixed  Si)aiiish-lntUan  or 
Spanish-negro  blood  would  be  an  evil  not  compensate<l  by  the 
gain  of  territory  and  possible  growtli  of  trade.  The  recognition 
of  these  facts  ami  the  dying  down  of  the  sudden  imjM^rialistic 
impiilse  of  1898-1900  make  it  probal)le  that  for  some  time  to 
>me  American  policy  will  aim  at  avoiding  aivutiXBAXovA,  vw  \w- 
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terventions  likely  to  leatl  to  annexations.  As  to  the  morr  6h 
tant  future,  —  let  us  again  remind  ourselves  of  1898  and  be- 
ware of  propht'sying. 

In  realiziiin  herself  as  a  World  Powor  America  has  not  hfnxnae 
more  arrogant  or  more  combative.  Relations  with  Mexiro  •m 
during  the  prudent  rule  of  President  IHas  better  than  ritr 
beforCf  and  still  mcjre  noteworthy  has  licon  the  growtli  of  friffli- 
liriess  between  the  l-'uiled  States  and  Canada,  evidenctxl  by  ibr 
cont^lusion  (in  1908-11)  of  a  group  of  treaties  designed  to  n^ 
move,  or  provide  menns  for  the  settlement  of ,  all  poHsiblerfttaa 
of  controversy.  Though  there  are  in  lier  people,  aa  in  all  peo|dBS, 
latent  bellicose  tendencies  capable  under  excitement  *>f  l>ur4iii| 
into  a  blaze,  tlie  lictter  nentiment  which  desires  peaee  and  ro- 
dcavours  to  subHlitute  arbitration  for  war  hjis  gained  strenf^; 
and  all  that  recent  Administrations  have  done  in  concludiai 
arbitration  treaties,  anJ  in  urging  on  other  Powers  the  drm* 
bility  of  establishing  permanent  Courts  of  Arbitration,  hubecD 
heartily  approved  by  the  nation. 
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A  European  friend  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  miiul  badp  me, 
rhen  he  hoard  that  I  was  wriling  this  book,  detiirate  at  least 
ino  chapter  to  tlie  American  Tht^ry  of  the  State.  I  answered 
lat  the  Americana  had  no  theory  of  the  State,  antl  felt  no  need 
»r  one,  being  contt^nt,  like  the  English,  to  base  their  constitu- 
ional  ideas  upon  law  and  history. 
In  England  and  Arni'riea  alike  (l  pursuHl)  one  mi.sscs  a  whole 
cirele  and  system  of  ideas  and  .sentiments  wliieh  have  been  potent 
among  tlie  nations  of  the  European  eontinent.  To  those  nations 
the  State  is  a  great  moral  power,  the  totality  of  tfie  \vis<loni  and 
conseience  and  force  of  the  peojilr.  yet  grtviler  far  than  the  snni 
of  the  indivitkiaLs  who  compose  the  people,  because  consciously 
and  scientlfieaily,  if  also  by  a  law  of  nature,  organized  for  pur- 
pases  which  the  people  indistinctly  apprehend,  and  because 
it  is  the  inheritor  of  a  deep-rootecl  reverence  and  an  almost. 
despotic  authority.  Therr^  is  a  t'oueh  of  m^^sticLsm  in  this  con- 
ception, which  has  survived  the  change  from  arbitrary  to  repre- 
sentative government,  and  almost  recalls  the  sacrcduess  that 
uscfi  to  surround  thi^  medineval  church.  In  England  the  tradi- 
tions of  an  ancient  monarchy  and  the  social  influence  of  the 
class  which  till  lately  goveruetl  have  enahlfd  tiie  State  and  its 
RCTvice  to  retain  a  measure  of  influence  and  respect.  No  one, 
however,  attributes  any  special  wisdom  to  the  State,  no  one 
treats  those  concerned  with  administration  or  legislation  as  a 
superior  class.  Officiuls  arc  strictly  held  within  the  limits  of 
their  legal  powers,  and  are  ol>eyed  only  so  far  as  they  can  aliow 
that  they  are  carr>'ing  out  the  positive  directions  of  the  law. 
Their  conduct,  and  indeed  tiie  decisions  of  the  highj^st*  sState 
organs,  are  criticiswl,  perhaps  with  more  courtesy,  hut  other^\ise 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  those  of  other  persons  and  bodies. 
Y(»t  the  State  is  flignified.  and  men  are  proud  to  serve  it. '  Fmm 
the  American  mind,  that  wliich  may  be  called  the  mystic  aspect 
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'of  the  State,  and  the  theory  of  lis  vast  range  of  action,  are  ai 
conspicuously  al>sent  as  they  are  from  the  English.  They  aw 
absent,  not  because  America  is  a  democracy,  hut  J)et'aui<«'  liie 
political  ideas  of  the  two  branches  of  the  race  are  fundamen- 
tally the  same,  a  fact  which  continental  observers  of  the  Uniwd^ 
Stat^  constantly  fail  to  appreciate.  In  America,  howev«,M 
even  the  dignity  of  the  State  has  vanished.  It  seems  actually  ' 
Jess  than  the  individuals  who  live  under  it.  The  people,  that  is 
to  say,  the  vast  multitude  of  men  who  inhabit  the  country,  inspi 
respect  or  awe,  the  organism  is  ignored.  The  State  Ls  uothini 
hut  a  name  for  the  legislative  and  administrative  machinej 
whereby  certain  business  of  the  inhabitants  i.s  despatched.  l\ 
has  no  more  con.science,  or  moral  mission,  or  title  to  awe  and 
respect,  than  a  commercial  company  for  working  a  railroad 
a  mine ;  and  those  who  represent  it  arc  treated  in  public  and 
in  private  with  quite  as  little  deference. 

Hereupon  my  friend  rejoined  that  people  in  America  mti-st 
at  least  have  some  general  view's  al>out  the  functions  of  govern 
ment  and  its  relations  to  the  individual.  '*We  are  toW," 
continued,  "that  the  whole  American  polity  is  more  coherent, 
more  self-consistent,  than  that  of  England ;  It  must  therefore 
have  what  the  Germans  call  'ground-ideas.'  There  is  a  profu- 
sion of  legislation.  Ijc^slation  must  proceed  upon  these  ideas, 
and  by  examining  the  current  legislation  of  the  Federal  govcra- 
ment  and  of  the  States  you  will  be  able  to  discover  and  present 
the  beliefs  and  notions  regarding  the  State  which  the  American* 
cherish." 

The  term  "ground-ideas"  does  not  happily  describe  the<l«*- 
trines  that  prevail  in  the  United  States,  for  the  people  are  not 
prone  to  form  or  state  their  notions  in  a  philosophic  way.  Tiiert 
are,  however,  certain  dogmas  or  maxims  which  are  in  so  far 
fundamental  that  they  have  told  widely  on  ]>oIitical  thought, 
and  that  one  usually  strikes  upon  them  when  sinking  a  sliaft, 
so  to  speak,  into  an  American  mind.  Among  such  dogmas*'* 
the  follo\\ing  :  — 

Certain  rights  of  the  indiudual,  as,  for  instance,  his  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  what  he  has  eame<li  and  to  the  free  expresa<* 
of  his  opinions,  are  primordial  and  sacred. 

All  politi(*al  power  springs  from  the  people,  and  the  mo^t 
completely  poi)ular  govenmient  is  the  best. 

Legiidature«,  officials,  aud  a\V  o'Oafcx  ^j^jjxvXa  ^iV  \!qr.  ?»\€W 
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people  ought  to  be  strictly  limited  by  law,  by  each  other,  and 
by  the  shortness  of  the  terms  of  office. 

Where  any  fuacrion  can  be  eqxiaJly  well  discharged  by  a 
central  or  by  a  local  body,  it  ought  by  preference  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  local  boily.  for  a  centralized  adniinii^tration  is  more  likely 
to  l>e  tyrarmical,  inefficient;  and  impure  tlian  one  whirh,  being 
OQ  a  small  scale,  is  more  fully  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
citizens  and  more  sensitive  to  their  opinion. 

Two  men  are  wiser  than  one,  one  hundred  than  ninety-nine, 
thirty  millions  than  t^-enty-nine  millions.  Whether  they  are 
wiser  or  not,  the  will  of  the  larger  number  must  prevail  against 

te  will  of  the  smaller.     But  the  majority  is  not  Miser  because 
is  called  the  Nation,  or  because  it  controls  the  government, 
but  only  because  it  is  more  nunierous.     Tlie  nation  is  nothing 
but   so   many   individuals.     The   government    is   nothijig   but 
certain  representatives  and  officials,  agents  who  are  here  to-day |    / 
||tod  gone  to-morrow,  ' 

^k  The  less  of  government  the  better  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  fewer 
m^fra^ons  for  uiterferiiig  with  Individual  citizens  are  allowt?d 
to  ofHcials,  and  the  less  time  citizens  have  to  sptnui  in  looking 
after  their  officials,  so  much  the  more  will  the  citizens  aud  the 
community  prosi)er.  The  functions  of  govermnent  must  be 
kept  at  their  minimum. 

The  first  five  of  these  dogmas  have  been  discussed  aud  illus- 
trat<xl  in  earlier  cliaptcrs.  The  last  of  them  needs  a  little 
examination,  bcicause  it  suggests  points  of  {M>niparison  with  the 
Old  World,  and  l>ecause  the  meaning  of  it  lies  in  the  applica- 
tion. It  is  ail  very  well  to  say  that  the  functions  of  govcrn- 
Hient  shotild  be  kept  at  a  minimum  ;  but  the  I^ureaucrats  of 
llussia  might  say  the  same.  A\ljat  is  this  minimum?  Every 
Taation,  every  government,  every  philosopher,  has  his  own  \iew 
^s  to  the  functions  which  it  must  he  tiiken  to  include. 

Tlie  doctrme  of  Laifisez  faire^  or  non-interference  by  govern- 
Uient  with  the  citizen,  has  two  foundations,  wliich  may  be  called 
Uie  sentimental  and  the  rational.  The  sentimental  ground  is 
■the  desire  of  the  imlividual  to  be  let  alone,  to  do  its  he  pleases, 
indulge  his  imptilsos,  follow  out  his  projects.  The  rational 
ground  is  the  principle,  gathered  fn)m  an  ob.servation  of  the 
X>henomcna  of  society,  that  interference  by  govermnent  more 
often  does  harm  than  good  —  that  is  to  say>  that  thfe  d-e^xxs;^ 
id  impulses  of  men  when  left  to  themselves  are  TCiCit<i  \^v\^ 
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by  their  natural  collision  and  co-operation  to  work  out  a 
result  for  the  community  and  the  individuals  that  compo* 
than  will  be  attained  by  the  conscious  endeavours  of  the  St«l 
contmlling  and  directing  those  desires  and  impulses.  There 
are  laws  of  nature  governiiiR  mankind  as  well  as  the  nmtwial 
world  ;  lunl  man  will  tlirivf  better  under  these  laws  than  under 
those  whicli  he  makes  for  hin^self  through  the  organization 
call  Gaverumcut. 

Of  these  two  views,  the  former  or  sentimental  has  been 
tremely  strong  in  Amerie.a,  l>eing  roote<l  in  the  characlor  aud 
habits  of  the  race,  and  seeming  to  issue  froni  that.  iLsserlion  uf 
individutd  lilx-rty  which  is  prochiianMl  in  such  revercii  flocu- 
ments  as  the  Declaration  of  ludepeadence  and  the  older  Stiite: 
constitutions.  The  latter  view,  incessantly  canvassed  in  Europe,.' 
has  played  no  great  part  in  the  United  States ;  or  rather  it  hji*] 
ap]»eanHl  in  the  form  not  t>f  a  philosophic  imluction  from  ex- 
perience, hut  of  a  connnon-sense  notion  that  everybody  knOT' 
his  own  business  best,  that  inilividual  enterprise  has 
America/'  ami  will  "run  America,"  bettor  than  the  i>estgovEi 
meat  coukl  do. 

The  State  governments  of  1776  and  the  National  governra 
of  1789  starte<l  from  ideas,  mental  habits,  and  administrativ 
practice  generally  similar   to  tltose  of  cont4>mpi>rary  England*' 
Now  England  in  the  eighteenth  centurj'  was  that  one  among^ 
Eumpean   rouulries   in   wliieh   government   hud   the  narro' 
sphere.     The  primifjve  fiaternal  legislation  of  the  later  Alid( 
Ages  had  been  abandoned.     The  central  government  hwl  n 
l>egim  to  stretch  out  its  arms  to  interfere  with  qtuirter  seasi 
in  the    counties,   or  inunieiiial    corporations   in  the  towns,  W> 
care  for  the  health,  or  education,  or  morals  of  the  people 
strengthening  and  reorganization  of  a^lministration  which  wi 
in  progress  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  as  in  Pruaaa  unti 
Frederick  the  Oreat,  anfl  in  Portugal  under  Pombal.  hiwJ  noi 
spread  to  Englanrl,  and  would  have  been  resisted  there  by  m 
of  conservative  t<>ndenci(»s  ff>r  one  set  of  reasons,  and  raeu  »*: 
liberal    tendencies    for    another.     Everj'thing  tended  to  nwki 
the  United  States  in  this  respect  more  I^^nglish  than  Eaglani 
for  the  circumstan<?es  of  colonial  life,  the  process  of  sett! 
the   western  wilderness,  the   feelings   e\'oked    by    the  strugP* 
against    George    III,   all  M'ent  U)  inti^nsify  individualism,  tii 
love  of  enterprise,  an^  t\vv;  \iM^  vix  v^^^wii\  ^xsi^Qin. 
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from  that  day  to  this,  individualism,  the  love  of  enterprise,  and 

the  pride  in  persijnal  freedom,  have  been  deeraed  by  Americans 

not  only  their  rhoicest,  but  their  peculiar  and  exclusive  possessions. 

The  liundrtnl  years  which  have  passed  since  the  birth  of  the 

RepulJic  have,   however,   brought  !nany   rhaiiges  with   them. 

Individualism  is  no  longer  threaten*\l  by  arbitrary  kings,  and 

bpthe  ramparts  erected  to  protect  it  from  their  attacks  are  useless 

-  anrl  grasa-growTi.     If  any  assaults  arc  to  be  feared  thry  will 

come  from  another  quartor.     New  causes  are  at  work  in  the 

world  tejiding  not  only  to  lengthen  the  arms  of  government, 

but   to  make  its  touch  quicker  and  firmer.     Do  these  causes 

operate  in  America  as  well   as  in   Europe?  and,  if   so,  docs 

America,  in  virtue  of  her  stronger  historical    attachment    to 

individualism,  oppose  a  more  effective  renistance  to  them? 

I  will  mention  a  few  among  them.     Mo<iem  civilization,  in 
becoming  more  complex  and  refintni,  lias  become  more  exacting. 
(t  discerns  more  benefits  which  the  organized  power  of  govern- 
tnent  can  secure,  and  grows  more  anxious  to  attain  them.     Men 
live  fast,  and  are  impatient  of  the  slow  working  of  natural  laws. 
The  triumphs  of  physical  science  have  enlarged  their  desires 
for  comfort,  and  shown  them  how  many  things  may  he  accom- 
plishe<I  by  the  application  of  collective  skill  and  large  funds  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  indi\i(hial  effort.     Still  greater  has  been 
the  influence  of  a  quickene*l  moral  sensitiveness  and  philan- 
thropic sympathy.    The  sight  of  preventable  evil  is  pjunful, 
and  is  felt  as  a  reproach.     He  wlio  preaches  patience  and  reliance 
upon  natural  progress  is  thought  <'allous.     The  sense  of  sin  may, 
as  theologians  tell  us,  })e<leclining  ;  hut  the  dislike  to  degrading 
and  brutalizing  vice  is  increasing  ;  there  is  a  warmer  recognition 
of  the  responsibility  of  each  man  for  his  neighliour,  and  a  more 
earnest  zeal  in  works  of  moral  reform.     Some  doctrines  which, 
because  they  had  satisfi(^i  philosophers,  were  in  the  last  genera- 
tion acceptetl  by  the  bulk  of  educated  men,  have  now  become,  if 
Hot  discredited  by  experience,  yet  far  from  popular.     They  are 
thought  to  be  less  universally  true,  less  completely  beneficial, 
than  was  at  first  supposed.     There  are  benefits  which  the  laws 
of  demand  and  supply  do  not  procure.     Unlimited  competition 
seems  to  press  too  hardly  on  the  weak.     The  power  of  groups  of 

I  en  orgaiiizciJ  by  incorporation  as  joint-stock  companies,  or 
small  knots  of  rich  men  acting  in  combination,  h&a  dex^Vs^A 
tth  UDexpected  strength  in  unexpected  wava,  ovei^fit^oAorwvMt 
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iudividuals  and  even  comumnities,  and  showing  that  the  very 
freedom  of  association  whicli  men  sought  to  secure  by  law  when 
tbcy  were  threatened  by  the  violence  of  potentjites  may,  uailer 
the  shelter  of  the  law^  rii>en  into  a  new  form  of  tyranny.  And 
in  some  countries,  of  wliieh  Britain  may  be  taken  as  the  type, 
the  transference  of  pi>li1ical  power  from  the  few  to  the  manylia^" 
made  the  many  less  jealous  of  governmental  authority.  Tlie 
government  is  now  their  creature,  their  instrument  —  why  slioiild 
tliey  fear  to  use  it  ?  Tliey  may  strip  it  to-morrow  of  the  power 
■\Wth  whirh  they  have  elothetl  it  to-day.  Tliey  may  rest  con- 
fident tliat  its  power  will  not  be  u.setl  contrary  to  the  wLsliw 
of  the  majority  among  themselves.  And  as  it  is  in  tliis  majority 
that  authority  ha«  now  been  vested,  they  readily  assume  that  ibe 
majority  will  be  right. 

How  potent  these  influences  and  arguments  have  proved  hi 
tlie  old  countries  of  Europe,  how  much  supp(»rt  they  receive  not 
only  from  po]>ular  sentiment^  but  from  the  writings  of  a  vip>''- 
ous  school  of  philos4jphieaI  economists,  all  the  world  knov^*?. 
But  what  of  newer  conmuinities,  wlierc  the  evils  to  be  combted 
by  state  action  are  fewer,  where  the  spirit  of  Uberty  and  the 
sentiment  of  individualism  are  more  intense?  An  eminent 
Englishman  expressed  the  general  Ijclief  of  Enghshnien  when 
he  said  in  1883  :  — 

"How  19  it  that  while  the  increasing  democracy  at  homo  is  inaisliK. 
witli  such  growing  caf;orne!t^»  on  more  control  by  the  stalo,  we  «*  "J 
smtill  a  corresponding  development  of  the  same  iirinciplG  in  the  UniM 
States  or  in  Anglo-Saxon  c-ulonies?  It  ia  clearly  not  simply  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  which  demands  so  much  central  regulation.  OtherwiBe** 
Khould  tlnd  the  Kame  oonditious  in  the  Auglo-Saxon  democracies  aororf 
the  seas." ' 

That  l>ehef  of  Englishmen  was  then  the  general  belief  of  Amer-^ 
leans  also.     Nine  men  out  of  ten  told  the  stranger  tlial  !»<'"' 
the  Federal  government  and  the  State  governments  interf**""^ 
Uttle,  and  many  ascribed  the  pros|3erity  of  the  country  tothi*' 
noninterference  as  well  as  to  (he  self-reliant  spirit  of  the  poopl^- 
So  far  as  there  can  be  said  to  l>e  any  theorj'  on  the  subject  in*' 
land  which  gets  on  without  theories,  laissez  aller  has  been  iW 
orthodox  and  accepted  doctrine  in  the  sphere  both  of  Federal 
imd  of  State  legislation. 

Nevertheless  the  behef  was  mistaken  then  and  has  since  Ibf" 
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^ome  still  more  e\'i(lently  j^roundless.    The  new  democracies 
of  America  are  as  eager  for  state  interference  as  the  democ- 

fy  of  Britain,  ami  try  their  experiments  with  even  more  light- 
LTted  promptitude.     No  one  need  be  surprised  at  this  when 
reflects  that  the  causes  which  ha^'e  been  mentioned  as  telling 
on  Europe,  tell  on  the  United  Staters  witli  no  less  force.     Men 
are  even  more  eager  than  in  Europe  to  hasten  on  to  the  ends 
they  desire,  even  more  impatient  of  the  delays  wliich  a  reliance 
on  natural  forces  involves,  even  more  sensitive  to  the  wretclied- 
aess  of  their  fellows,  and  to  the  mischiefs  which  vice  and  igno- 
rance breed.    Unrestricted  competitition  has  shown  its  dark  side  : 
great  corporations  have  been  more  powerful  than  in  Britain, 
and  more  inclined  to  abuse  their  power.     Having  Uved  longer 
under  a  democratic  government,   the  American  masses  have 
rf*alizf*d   more  perfectly   than   those  of  Europe  that   they  are 
t-heniselve.s  the  government.     Their  absolute  command  of  its 
ori^anization    (except   where   constitutional   checks   are   inter- 
posed) makes  them  turn  more  quickly  to  it  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  purposes.    And  in  the  State  legislatures  they 
possess  IkkIjcs  with  which  it  is  easy  to  try  leipslative  experi- 
ments, since  these  bodies,  though  not  of  themselves  disposed 
to  innovation^  arc  mainly  composed  of  men  unskilled  in  eco- 
nomics, inapt  to  foresee  any  !)ut  the  nearest  consequences  of 
lljeir  measures,  prone  to  gratify  any  whhu  of  their  constituents^ 
«nd  open  to  the  pressure  of  any  section  whose  self-interest  or 
impatient  philanthropy  clamours  for  some  departure  from  the 
general  principles  of  legislation.     For  crotchet-mongers  as  well 
aa  for  intriguers  there  is  no  such  paradise  as  the  lo!iby  of  a 
State  legi.slature.     No  responsible  statesman  is  there  to  opjwse 
them.     No  warning  voice  will  be  raistnl  by  a  scientific  economist. 
Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  though  the  Americans  have 
no  theory  of  the  State  ami  take  a  narrow  view  of  its  functions, 
though  they  conceive  themselves  to  be  devoted  to  Inisscz  /aire 
iu  principle,  and  to  l>e  in  practice  the  most  self-reliant  of  peo- 
^bes,  they  have  gn)wn  no  less  accustomeii  than  the  English  to 
^krry  the  action  of  government  into  ever-widening  fielils.     Eco- 
nomic theory  did  not  stop  them,  for  practical  men  are  proud 
I  getting  on  %vithout  theory.*    Tlie  sentiment  of  individualism 
n 
ih 
: 


'  Till  ivrrntly,  th»*r>^  hft.**  U^n  litUr  Ihrrtrctlcnl  (iHriitiaion  nf  thrsc  qucstiona 
Ihr  Uni(«J  Stati-a.     At  pn-a^ul   thf  two  trtuleupicft,  thai  o\  Jaumes  Iovt*^  -o-vA 
wlurJi  )matt  to  State  ioterfuroiice,  are  wcU  r«prv«eatM  by  aV\e  vi-nVivt*. 
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did  not  stop  them,  because  State  intervention  has  usually  tdcra 
the  form  of  helping  or  protcctins  tlie  greater  number,  while 
restraining  the  few  ;  and  p(Tsonal  freedom  of  action,  tliu  love 
of  which  is  strong  enough  Lo  repel  the  paternalism  of  Franw 
or  Germany,  was  at  fir^t  iufringeti  upon  only  at  the  bidding  of  a 
strong  moral  sentiment,  such  as  that  which  condemns  intem- 
perance. So  gratlual  was  the  process  of  transition  to  thw  new 
habit  that  for  a  long  time  few  but  lawyers  and  economists 
became  aware  of  it,  and  the  lamentations  with  which  old-fash* 
ioned  Enghsh  thinkers  accompany  the  march  of  legislation  wc; 
in  America  scarcely  heard  and  wholly  unheedeti.  Now  however 
the  complexity  of  civilization  and  the  desire  to  have  thinesilorift 
which  a  pultlic  authority  can  most  quickly  do,  and  the  co4 
of  which  is  less  felt  by  each  man  Ix'cause  it  comes  out  of  the  public 
revenue,  to  which  he  is  only  one  of  many  contributors  —  th 
causes  have  made  the  fielcl  of  governmental  action  almost  as  wi 
as  it  is  in  Europe,  and  men  recognize  the  fact. 

As  orflinary  private  law  and  a(hninistration  belong  to  the 
States,  it  is  chiefiy  in  State  legislatitjn  that  we  must  look  foC 
instances  of  sucJi  intervention.  Recent  illustrations  of  t 
tendency  to  do  by  law  what  men  were  formerly  let  to  do  lof 
themselves,  and  to  prohibit  by  law  acts  of  omission  and  com- 
mission which  used  to  pass  unregardetl,  might  be  cuUetl  in  u^JW"'■ 
dance  from  the  statute-Ijooks  of  ne^irly  every  comraonwealtb. 
It  is  in  the  West,  which  plumes  itself  on  being  pre-eminently  the 
land  of  freedom,  enterprise,  and  self-help,  that  this  tendency 
most  active  and  plays  the  strangest  jiranks,  l>ecause  legi.-'lal'J'' 
are  in  the  West  more  impatient  and  self-confident  than  eke*; 
where. 

The  forms  which  legislative  intervention  takes  may  be  rou^! 
classified  under  tlie  follo^\'ing  heads  :  — 

Prohibitions  to  individuals  to  do  acts  which  are  not,  in  tl* 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  criminal   (e,^.  to  sell  intoxicati 
liquors,  to  employ  a  labourer  for  more  than  so  many  hours  wt 
a  day). 

Directions  to  individuals  to  do   things  which  It  is  not 
viously  wrong  to  omit  (e.^.  to  provide  seats  for  8hop-woffl*» 
to  publish  the  acttounts  of  a  railway  company). 

Interferences  wth  the  ordinary  course  of  law  in  order  t 
protect  individuals  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  * 

'  I  have  GoUectod  fiome  vn&v.&,tice&  m  *&  ^tuAft  \o  ^\a&  «^A:^^ct. 
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Ifs.g.  the  annulment  of  contracts  between  employer  and  work- 

len  making  the  former  not  lialWe  for  accitlental  injuries  to 

le  latter,  the  exemption  of  homesteads,  or  of  a  certain  amount 

personal  property,  from  the  claims  of  creditors,  the  pMiibition 

more  tiian  a  certain  rate  of  interest  on  money). 

Directions  to  a  pttblic  authority  to  undertake  work  whirh 

Jght  be  left  to  imlividuai  action  and  the  operation  of  ^supply 

id   demand    (e.g.   the  providing  of  schools  and  dispensaries, 

ihe  establishment  of  State  analysts,  State  oil  inspectors,  the 

collection  and  ditTusion,  at  the  public  expense,  of  statistics). 

Retention,  appropriation,  or  control  by  the  State  of  certain 

natural  source.s  of  wealtii  or  elements  in  its  production  (e.g. 

the  declaration,  made  by  Washington,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and 

Idalio,  that  the  use  of  all  waters,  whether  still  or  flowing,  within 

their  respective  bounds,  is  a  public  use,  and  forever  sulijeot  to 

State  control,  the  prohibition  by  Indiana  of  the  wasteful  use 

>f  natural  gas). 

In  every  one  of  these  kinds  of  legislative  interference  the 

'Americans,  or  at  least  the  Western  States,  seem  to  have  gone 

r      farther  than  the  English  Parliament.     The  restrietions  on  the 

liquor  traffic  have  been  more  sweeping ;  while  (except  in  the 

South)  those  upon  the  labour  of  women  and  children,  and  of 

J      persons  employed  by  the  State,  have  been  not  less  so.     Moral 

duties  are  more  frequently  enforce<l  by  legal  penalties  than  in 

England.     Railrojtds,   insurance  and   l>nnking   companies,    and 

other    eorjwrHtions    are,    in    most    States,    strictly    regulated. 

1      Efforts  to  protect  inrllvidiials  coming  under  the  third  heatl  are 

1      so  frequent  and  indulgent  that  their  policy  is  beginning  to  be 

Kriously  questioned.'     Gratuitous   elementary  and   secondary 


K 


*  "A  nnrarrous  iind  cvpr-in creasing  list  of  pogseaaion**  hfia  b(?fn  cntinily 
<'inpt«I  fruui  (*ite<-nli(ni  for  ilt.'t>t,  HtnrtiiiK  with  the  tniditiuual  honiPalend, 
nml  guinx  on  tbrough  all  tlio  ncfosfiitu;*  of  life,  implementa  of  trade,  aiid  oven 
rorner-Iota  and  money,  until  in  3<nne  Stutt?a,  as  in  Texaa.  ulinost  every  e(fn- 
ceivable  ohjw^t  nf  desire,  trom  n  house  mid  cornor-lot  to  n  sjmn  of  fast  horaea, 
may  \x  held  and  CDJo>'ed  by  the  poor  man  free  from  all  clainia  of  his  creditors." 
Without  KoinK  further  into  details  it  may  he  boldly  Bta(*»ii  that  (he  tendeney 
of  deinnrratji'  lcgi«I)itinn  nti  this  subjer-t  has  l>e»'n  to  re*iinrr  tht-  repayment  of 
debts  only  wlien  it  ran  he  made  out  of  superfluous  accumulutcd  eapital."  — 
Mr.  F.  J.  3timson,  in  a  vigorous  and  thouRhtful  artielB  on  the  "Ethics  of  De- 
nooerm-y,"  in  ^rrihni-r'H  Magminc  for  June.  1.SH7. 

The  latest  Constitution  of  Tesas  provides  that  where  n  rontmetor  bocomw 
nknipt,  the  tnttourers  employed  by  biro  shall  have  u  riKht  of  uctiun  against 
r?  ronipany  or  (icTson  for  whose  benefit  the  work  on  which  they  WCTO  om- 
jyed  was  duue. 
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education  is  provided  all  over  the  Union,  and  in  tbe  TT( 
there  arc  also  State  uiii\'ersitios  provided  for  women  tut  weHj 
as  for  men  ut  very  low  eluirges.  And  althouf;li  the  Stat 
hius  not  gone  so  far  in  superseding  individual  action  as  to  errata^ 
for  itself  monoiwilies,  it.  is  apt  to  spend  immey  on  some  ohjectl. 
not  ecjuolly  eared  for  by  Europ<'an  governments.  It  tries 
prevent  adulteration  hy  putting  its  stamp  on  agricuitunll 
fertilizers,  ami  prohiiiitinK  the  sale  of  oleomargarine ;  it  «itjib-j 
lishes  dairy  eommissiotis,  hnrenux  of  aninuil  industry,  and  l)oardSi 
of  live-stock  conmiissioticns  arnie*!  with  wide  pow<»r.s  of  iiiKj) 
it  distributes  seed  to  farmers,  provides  a  State  ehemist  to  analy 
soils  gratuitously  and  ri'ci>nimeiid  the  appropriate  fertiliwn^' 
subsidizes  agrieidtural  fuirs,  scruls  rimiid  lecturers  on  aj;rit'ulture,^ 
and  encourages  by  bounties  the  culture  of  beetroot  and  rruu)U-| 
fneture  of  sugjir  therefrom,  the  making  of  starch  from  Slat^"j 
grown  potatoes,  tree-planting,  and  the  killing  of  noxious  animalSr; 
—  English  sparrows  in  Massachusetts,  panthers  and  wolves  ittj 
Wyoming.*  The  farmer  of  Kansas  or  Iowa  is  more  palpablfi 
the  object  of  the  ]>atenial  suhcitude  of  his  legislature  than  the* 
farmer  of  any  European  country.  And  in  the  pui'suit  of  il8< 
schemes  for  blessing  the  conmiunity  the  State  raises  a  taxatiofti 
which  would  be  complaini^i  of  in  a  less  prosperous  romitrj''' 

What  has  been  tlte  result  of  this  legislation?  Have  ite 
effects  wliieli  the  economists  of  the  physiocratic  or  lais;>€Z  ollff 
school  taught  us  to  expect  actually  followe<i?  Has  the  natural 
course  of  commerce  and  inihistry  lieen  disturbed,  has  the  seH- 
helpfuliu'ss  (tf  thi'  citizen  bt'^-n  weaken(Ml,  has  government  ilo"^' 
its  work  ill  and  a  new  dctor  to  jobbery  lM*en  open«*d?  It  instil' 
too  soon  ti>  form  conclusions  on  these  points.  Some  fewoftw 
experiments  have  failed,  others  seem  to  be  succeetling ;  hut  W 
pohcy  of  State  interference  as  a  whole  has  net  yet  lx»en  adequately 
tes1,ed.  In  making  tliis  new  ileparture  American  legislatures iirt 
serving  the  world,  if  not  their  o^m  citizens,  for  they  are  pro\'ifliBKi 

*Id  Kanoas  the  jcift  of  }x>untU*»  for  the  headi  of  coyotes  (prairie-wJ*''?'^, 
ted  to  the  rcarinic  of  these  animnU  on  a  large  dcaIc  in  a  n«w  dcHcriptioii  ol  ^^^ 
dumal  , 

""Spi-aking  lirnwUy.  siid  in<'ludiuK  indirift  taxation,  it  umy  be  stfl*™ 
that  Ihr  Ijiwa  now  purptirl  U)  jtivi-  Iht-  Stut*-  power  to  dis|>o.*t»  nf  fttldwtt 
third  the  annual  revenues  of  property.  ...  Of  rnursc  these  Uixw  arc  li»r*'*^J'' 
by  the  rirhput  citizens.  fviMJed.  but  up«in  lon»i  at  leiwt  thry  air  efTpflunl-  '• 
is  eertainly  under^ftntinK  it  U'  say  that  the  doucnii  taxation  upon  lanJ  «)**! 
one-thirti  the  net  rents,  i.e.  Ricnrdu's  niargiu  of  cullivatioo  leas  Mptu** 
m&aagemeut  "  —  Stim«ou,  ut  tupra. 
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with  a  store  of  valuable  data  for  its  iiiBtruction,  data  which 
*rve  more  attention  tlian  they  have  hitherto  received,  and 

lose  value  ^\ill  increase  as  time  goes  on. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  these  uneonscious  philosophers  to  try 
experiments  with  less  ri.sk  than  countries  like  France  or  Eng- 
land would  have  to  run,  for  the  bodies  on  which  the  experi- 
ments are  trietl  are  so  relatively  small  and  exceptionally  vig- 
orous that  failures  neetl  not  inflict  permanent  inj'ury.  Railroads 
and  other  Iai*ge  business  interests  romi>lain,  aiul  sometimes  not 
without  reason,  but  no  people  is  shrewder  than  the  American  in 
coming  to  recognize  the  results  of  overbold  legislation  and  ntodi- 
fying  it  when  it  is  found  to  tell  against  the  general  prosperity. 

rl  COLLECT  a  few  instanoes  of  lefrislation  illufttratiniir  the  tendency  to 
ood  Sttt(«  iuterverition  aiid  tbt  t*eop>e  of  penal  law  :  — 
Kow  Yftrk  providi^s  that  no  guest  fihall  be  excluded  from  any  liotel 
on  account  of  race,  cree<l  (some  had  refused  to  receive  Jews),  or  colour. 
Wisconsin  riHjuires  ever>'  ImU^I  aliovc  a  certain  height  to  be  furnished 
^rith  flreproof  staircases  ;  and  Mii'hig-an  punishes  the  proprietors  of  any   • 
Phiop  or  fa/?lory  in  which  the  healrh  nf  employees  is  endangered  by  Im- 
pn>per  beating,  lighting,  ventilation,  or  snnitarian  arningemcntJ?. 

Michigan  eompeU  raibxmd  companies  to  proWde  automatic  c^lt  eoup- 

r»s-     Other  Slates  direct  the  use  of  eertain  kinds  of  brakes, 
tieorgia  orders  railway  companies  \*j  put  up  a  bulletin  stating  how 
much  any  train  alreaily  half  an  hour  late  is  overdue  ;  Arkaiiaas  requires 
this  even  if  the  train  is  orUy  a  few  minutes  late. 

Wyoming  requires  railroads  passing  within  four  miles  of  any  city  to 
provide,  at  the  nearest  point,  a  de|>ot  whereat  all  local  trains  shall  stop  ; 
while  Arkansas  forbids  baggage  to  be  lumbUHl  from  ears  on  lo  the  plat- 
form at  a  dcptjt ;  and  ( »bio  permits  no  one  to  be  engaged  as  a  I  rain  con- 
^Buetor  unless  he  ha**  ha<!  two  years'  previous  experience  as  tniiiilmnd. 
^P  Massaehusetts  forbids  the  employment  of  colour-blind  i>ersons  on 
railways.  an<1  pro\-ides  for  the  examination  of  those  so  employed. 

Ohio  requires  druggists  to  place  on  bcjttles  containing  poison  a  red 
label,  miming  at  b*a.st  two  of  the  most  readily  procurable  antidotes. 
tSeveral  Stales  order  employers  to  lintl  seals  for  women  emploj'ed  in 
^■bops,  wan'housee.  or  manufaetories. 

^m    Several  States  forbid  any  one  to  practise  dentistry  as  well  as  medi- 
^Bne  unless  licensed  by  a  8tate  Board. 

^B    Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  and  Illinois  compel  corporations  to 
^by  workmen  weekly.     (Massachusetis  forbade  employers   to  deduct 
^Bneft  from  the  sums  payable  by  (hem  for  wages,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Slate  [by  a  majority]  held  the  statute  unconstilutiouid.^ 

Maryland  institutes  a  "State  Board  of  ComtnU*\ot\eT*  oil  VrwiVlv^X 
Plumbim^,"  and   eoatineii   the  praoti(!e  of   thaV   vnduftVry  Vo  v*scv*.vo& 
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lioensed  by  the  same.     New  York  providea  Bo&rd^  of  Examiofln  14 
supervim  plumber's  work. 

Kansas  punishes  as  a  crime  the  making  any  mi»repre8entatinn  to  or 
doL'eiving  any  person  in  the  sale  of  fruit  or  shaUe  trees,  shrubs  or  bulbs; 
and  New  Jersey  does  the  like  as  retitrds  fniit  trees  or  briars. 

Mississippi  ptmisbes  with  fine  and  iniprisunnifc<Dt  any  legiAlfttitv. 
exeeulive,  judiuial,  or  minisU^rijil  officer,  who  :«hall  travel  on  any  nil* 
road  without  paying  ubsuluLely.  and  without  any  evasion  whatever,  llw 
same  fare  as  is  ruquirtxi  of  passeimera  generally. 

Many  States  offer  bounties  on  the  raising  of  various  agrioultiin! 
proflucta  or  on  manufactures,  while  California  appropriates  money  for 
the  introduetion  from  Australia  of  parasites  and  predaeeous  insects 
iicith  a  view  to  the  extermination  of  a  oioth  whifh  injures  orange  ina. 

Texas  makes  it  a  punishable  mistiemeanour  to  de4il  in  "futur«s"w 
'*keep  any  'bueket  shop'  or  other  establishment  where  future  rontnrli 
are  bought  or  sold  with  no  intention  of  an  aetual  delivery  of  the  article 
80  bought  or  sold,"  while  Mas.sachusetts  is  content  with  making  such 
contracts  voidable. 

Miehifran  prestTiboH  a  system  of  minority  votitif;  at  the  elootion  of 
directors  of  joint-stock  corporations  ;  Kentucky  prescribes  cumulAtivv 
voting  in  like  pAses. 

Pennsylvania  ff>rbids  the  conwHdation  of  telegra[ih  oompaniM. 

Ohio  punishes  by  fine  anfl  imprisonment  the  offering  to  sell  "(*! 
tious,"  or  exhibiting  any  quotations  of  the  prices  of  "margins,"  "fu" 
turos,"  or  '^options."     Georgia  imposes  on  dealers  in  **futurefi"  *tu 
of  $500  a  year. 

Now  York  forbids  the  hiring  of  barmaida,  and  Colorado  permits  no 
woman  to  enter  a  "wine  room." 

Colorado,  Kansas,  and  North  Carolina  make  the  seductioo  uw) 
promise  of  marriage  of  any  chaste  woman  a  feUiny. 

New. York  puni-ihes  wilh  fine  and  itnprisonmeDt  any  person  "*lw 
shall  send  a  lell«r  with  intent  to  cause  atinoyanee  to  any  other  pefsoQ- 

Virginia  punishes  with  death  the  destruction  by  dynamite  nr  aof 
other  explosive  of  any  dwelling,  if  at  night,  or  endangering  hunwo 

Kentucky  makes  it  a  misdemeanour  l4>  play  witii  dicf  any  game  f' 
money,  and  a  felony  to  keep,  manage,  or  operate  any  sueh  gaci*^ 

Washington  punishes  auy  one  who  permits  a  minor  to  play  ut  i'*™* 
in  his  house  without  the  writttnx  peniwhsiou  of  the  minor's  iiarpn*  "P 
guardian. 

Oregon  prohibitji  secret  soeictios  in  all  public  schools ;  and  California 
forbids  the  fonnation  of  "  s<H'ret  oal  h-liound  fraternities  "  in  public iwli' 

Maine  requires  every  public  school  teacher  to  devote  not  Icsa  tt 
ton  minutes  per  week  to  instruction  in  the  principles  of  kindness  to  ^i 
and  animals,  and  punishes  any  nurse  who  fails  at  once  Ui  rep(trt  to 
physician  that  the  eye  of  an  infant  has  l>ccome  reddened  or  iiitl**^ 
within  five  weeks  after  birtii.  HIuxIh  Island  in  a  similar  slaiut*  ^^ 
fortnight  from  birth  and  allows  six  hours  for  the  report. 

Illinois  and  Arizona  forbid  marriages  between  first  eousins, 

Virginia  puni.'^hes  wilh  a  fine  of  $100  the  Nile  to  a  minor,  not  nuly 
pintoh,  dirks,  and  bowie-Vtnivoa»  Wx  »X«iq  qH  *iMEix»ii\Mdb*    Tweuiy^oi 
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other  States  have  simibu'  laws  forbidding  minors  U>  smoke  or  chew 
tobareo  in  publit*.  AriiAona  niiikcs  it  p«»u;U  ixj  sell  or  give  liquor  to  a 
minor  without  his  paronts'  (•onst'ni.  or  wen  to  admit  him  to  a  saloon. 
Several  States  have  roeontty  made  the  smoking  of  cigarettes  a  punish- 
able offence. 

Kentucky-  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  book  or  perio<lieal.  "tlie  chief 
feature  of  whir-h  is  to  record  the  eommis.sion  of  f-rimes,  or  display  by 
cuts  or  iUuKtrations  of  prime8  committed,  or  the  pictures  of  cTiminafs, 
desperadiws,  or  fugitivea  from  justice,  or  of  men  or  women  inl!ueric*HJ 
by  stimulant*'* ;  and  North  Dakota  punishes  the  sale  or  gift  to,  and 
even  the  exhibition  within  t!ii^ht  (»f.  any  minor  of  any  hook,  magazine, 
or  newspaper  "principally  made  up  of  criminal  news  or  pictures,  stories 
of  deeds  of  bloodshed,  lust,  or  crimo." 

Some  Stat4vs  permit  judges  to  hear  In  private  cases  the  evidence  in 
which  is  of  an  obsceao  nature. 

Ma«sAchusett«  compels  insurance  companies  to  insure  the  lives  of 
oaloured  persons  on  the  same  terms  with  those  of  whites. 
^  Oregon  requirett  the  doors  of  u,ny  building  used  for  public  purposes 
K>  be  so  swung  as  to  o|>en  outwards. 

Miimctfola  enacts  that  all  labour  performed  by  contract  uprm  a 
building  «hall  he  a  first  lien  therwjn  ;  and  declares  that  the  fact  that 
the  person  performing  flic  labour  was  not  cnj(>ine<!  from  so  doing  nhall 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  tlie  contract  ;  while  fowa  gives  to  all  workers 
ill  coal  mines  a  Ucn  for  Lheir  wages  upon  all  property  used  in  construot- 
ing  and  working  the  mine. 

Alahania  makes  it  penal  for  a  banker  to  discount  at  a  higher  rate 
than  8  per  cent. 

Many  States  have  slriugent  usury  laws. 

Pennsylvania  forbids  a  niortgrigee  to  contract  for  the  payment  by  the 
lortgagor  of  any  ta.Yes  over  and  almve  the  interest  payable. 
Kentucky  and  some  other  States  have  been  making  strenuous  (but 
ip«»rfectly  mic^jessful)  efforts  to  extinguish  lotteries.     On  the  other 
kud,  NeN-ada  appears  to  huvo  authorized  one. 

Some  of  the  newer  states  by  their  constitutions,  and  man5'  others  by 
ituies,  endeavour  to  destroy  the  combinations  of  capitalists  called 
'Trusts."  treating  them  as  cti  us  piracies,  and  threatening  severe  penal- 
against  those  concernod  in  them. 

iws  purporting  to  Uniit  the  hours  of  adult  male  labour  have  l>een 
by  Congress  and  in  many  States.  None,  however,  appear  to 
dd  under  penally  overtime  work,  except  as  respe^-ts  public  servants 
Ednder  the  Federal  Crovcrnmont,  and  in  Massachusetts.  Maryland. 
Pennsylvania,  Colorado),  the  limit  being  S  or  0  hours,  railway  servants 
(Mnr>'land,  Xew  .Jersey.  Michigan),  10  to  12  hours,  nnd  coal-miners 
[Wyoming),  8  hours.  These  laws,  in  fact,  amount  to  little  more  than 
declaration  that  the  number  of  hours  mentioned  shall  (except  as  afore- 
hiil)  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  for 
>ngor  service. 
Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  at  least  fourteen  States  have  by  statute 
1  ted  or  provided  for  the  creation  of  Boards  of  ArlnVtixVww  vw  Vxiijia 
lisputos,  but  have  oonferred  very  restricted  powers  lot  Um^X  ^Mx^-aw. 
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Although  the  question  of  admitting  women  to  the  right 
of  voting  has  never  been  one  of  the  foremost  |x>litical  issuis 
in  the  United  States,  its  history  and  present  position  are  ao 
ilhistrative  of  the  way  in  wliich  puJitical  pnjposals  spring  up, 
and  are  agitated  and  handled  in  that  country,  that  it  would 
deserve  to  be  here  noticed,  even  were  it  ni>t  a  matter  which  has 
a  present  interest  for  at  least  one  European  country.  All  th(K 
who  have  speculated  on  the  fountlations  of  human  society  ami 
government  have  long  been  confronted  by  the  question  how  far 
differences  of  sex  ought  to  imply  and  prescribe  a  distinction  u( 
civic  rights  and  functions  i>etween  men  and  women.  Stinie 
of  the  ix)Ider  among  pliilosophers  have  answerefl  the  quesliim 
by  simply  ignoring  the  differencet*.  Percei\ing  in  women  aii 
intcUigence  and  will,  which,  if  never  equal  to  that  of  the  very 
strongest  men.  yet  makes  the  average  woman  the  equal  f* 
most  purpo.sos  of  the  average  man,  inasmuch  us  slie  gainn  iu 
quickness  and  delicacy  of  perception  what  she  loses  in  force 
and  endurance,  they  have  found  no  reason  why  woman  should 
not  share  the  labours,  duties,  and  privileges  of  nuuu  This  witf 
Plato's  \'iew,  pu.shed  by  him  so  far  as  to  ex^junge  marriage  »«** 
domestic  life  altogether ;  and  it  has  found  expression  in  fflwre 
than  one  religious  movement  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem 
times. 

Christianity  approached  the  problem  from  another  side 
Recognizing  in  woman  an  inmiortal  soul  eiiually  precious  with 
the  soul  of  man,  the  New  Testament  and  the  usages  of  tl>« 
primitive  church  opene^l  to  her  a  wide  range  of  functionP.  vir- 
tues, anci  glories,  in  some  of  which  she  was  fitted  to  surpa**' 
and  has  in  fact  surpassed  man  ;  while  the  imagination  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  more  intense  and  fervid  than  that  of  any  oih^ 
epoch  in  history,  created  an  '\Aoa\  ol  V«Kxi\i«:^fe  «ss^ft^x^s«&,^urily 
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and  moral  beatJty  infinitely  surjiassing  that  of  the  anrirnt 
ivorki,  and  which  the  modern  world  may  count  as  its  noblest 
possession,  an  ideal  on  the  preservation  of  wliich,  more  perhaps 
^lau  of  any  other  human  conception,  the  welfare  of  the  race 
depends. 

\  The  consecration  of  tJae  spiritual  eciuality  of  woman  would 
doubtless  have  gone  still  farllier  than  it  did  to  secure  for  her  a 
tangible  equality  in  social  and  possibly  even  in  political  mat- 
ters but  for  the  rudeness  of  the  times^  in  which  phyi^ical  force 
counted  for  much,  and  for  the  growth  of  a  sacramental  and 
Baeenlotal  systKU,  which  confintnl  priesthaiHl  and  the  adminis- 
jfcration  of  certain  life-giving  sacrameritH  to  men.  Thus,  though 
Uie  relations  of  the  sexes  were  i>la(MMl  on  a  more  wholewtme 
basis  th:ui  in  Greek  and  Konuui  autiqiiityj  though  tlit^  standard 
of  purity  was  raised  and  the  conception  of  marriage  dignified, 
the  recognition  of  equality  in  the  sphere  of  law,  Imth  private 
and  pubhc,  was  less  complete  than  might  hav4'  been  ex^iected. 
When  sacrantentalism  and   sacerdotalism   wctc,  in  the  pci^oples 

f  Northern  Europe,  shattered  by  the  religious  movement  of 
[the  sixteenth  century,  the  iilea  of  a  clerical  order  confined  to 

en  was  nevertheless  maintained,  except  in  a  few  small  sects; 
and  though  the  law  gre%v  ultimately  nutre  just  and  humane  to 
w<jmen,  scarcely  a  \'oice  was  riiised  ttv  claim  for  tliem  a  share 
in  the  privileges  of  pul)lic  life. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  American  Republic  it  seems  to  have 
curred  to  no  statesman,  though  it  ciid  occur  to  a  few  keen- 
witted women,   that   the  principles  of  the  D{'claration  of  In<le- 

endence  might   find    application   without   distinction   of   sex; 

ut  as  they  were  not  to  ^>e  appliet(  to  men  of  any  other  colour 
than  wliite,  this  need  the  less  be  wondered  at.  However,  the 
legal  position  of  women  was  speedily  improved.  State  legis- 
hition  gave  them  fuller  rights  of  property  and  a  better  social 
status  than  they  hud  enjoyed  under  the  English  common  law, 
and  the  respectful  deference  with  wliich  they  were  treate<i  was 
remarketl  by  travellers  as  a  singular  exception  to  the  general 
imperfection  of  American  nude  manners,  and  as  in  fact  tending 
t<-)  affect  inauspiciously  the  jj;race  of  fi-male  manners. 

When  negro  slavery  began  to  excite  the  hrjrror  of  sensitive 

inds,  it  became  necessary  tx>  re-examine  the  foundations  of 
flociety  and  find  a  theory  which  would,  in  asserting  the  ulti- 
mate similarity  and  equality  of  all  men^  condemn  the  o^\iier- 
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ship  of  one  man  by  another.  This  was  done  by  recurring  to 
the  New  Testfunent  ajwl  the  Derlaration  of  Imleijeiidence.  Tu'o 
questions  speedily  suiq^e.sted  Hii'inselves.  If  nil  men  of  wimt- 
ever  race  are  ocpial,  what  of  wonieri  ?  If  eciuality  be  an  alte&- 
lute  and,  so  to  speak,  indefeaaible  truth  and  principle,  what 
doefl  it  import?  Doe^  it  eover  merely  the  passive  rights  of 
citizenship,  the  right  to  fre<?tiom  and  protection  for  peretKi 
and  pro|)erty?  or  does  it  extemi  to  the  active  right  efpax- 
ticipating  in  the  goveninieut  of  the  cormnonweidth?  "We 
denian<l  fnHHiom  for  the  negro.  Do  we  idso  demand  a  share  in 
the  govornmeut?  If  we  do^  are  not  women  at  least  as  well 
entithMl  ?  If  we  (io  not.  it  is  be<*au8e  we  see  that  the  negm  is 
so  ignorant  uiui  nhogt'ther  backward  as  to  l>e  unfit  to  exercise 
piilitical  power.  Hut  can  this  be  said  of  women?  The  con- 
siderations whicrh  might  apply  t-o  the  ease  of  tlie  lilxrat^^ 
negro  do  not  apjily  to  her,  for  she  is  educated  and  capable. 
How,  then,  can  she  be  excluded?" 

This  was  an  abstract  way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  becaufie 
there  had  not  as  yet  been  any  substantial  demand  by  wornea  for 
political  riglits.  But  it  was  on  the  basis  of  altstract  right  that 
they  were  procei^hng.  Theory  is  potent  with  those  who  (ire 
themselves  appt^alin^  from  an  actual  state  of  things  to  theory 
and  gf^neral  principles.  And  in  this  instance  a  practical  turn 
■was  given  to  the  question  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most, 
zealous  and  helpful  workers  in  the  Alx)litiomst  movement  wtp 
women.  They  showctl  as  mucli  courage  in  facing  obloquy  and 
even  danger  in  what  they  (ieetnefl  a  sacre<l  cause  as  Garrison  or 
Lovejoy,  They  filUtl  the  Al)olition  societies  and  flocked  to  the 
Abolitionist  conventions.  They  were  soon  admitted  to  vote 
and  hold  office  in  these  organizations.  The  more  timid  or  con- 
servative members  protested,  and  some  sectxle*!.  But  in  aa 
aggressive  movement,  as  in  a  revolution,  those  who  go  fartliwt 
are  apt  to  fare  best.  The  advocates  of  women's  claims  i*'''r* 
the  bolder  spirits  who  retained  the  direction  of  the  Anti-Slavery, 
movement.  The  women  established  their  right  to  share  tba 
perils  of  the  combat  and  the  glories  of  the  victory. 

The  claim  of  women  to  be  admitted  to  the  franchise  and^o 
public  office  would  no  doubt  have  been  made  sooner  or  later  i"* 
America  (as  it  has  been  made  in  England)  had  there  been  o^j 
anti-slavery  agitation.     But  the  circumf^tances  of  its  origin  i^j 
th&t  agitation  have  linked  \tft  %\x\iawv^^tvV  <ixi\ywfc.   "Wk^  vcivesW 
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in  tho  pyes  of  one  set  of  persons  with  a  species  of  consecra- 
tion while  providing  it  with  a  body  of  trained  workers  and  a  prece- 

^^nt  inspiring  hope  and  teaching  patience.     To  minds  of  an 

Opposite  cast  they  gave  it  a  flavour  of  sentimentalism,  crotcheti- 
ness,  and  of  what  used  to  be  called  in  America  "radicalism."  ' 
While  the  stniggle  against  slavery  continued,  the  question  was 
content  to  stand  back,  but  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  admission  of  tlie  negroes  to  the  franchise,  it  came  to  the 
front,  and  continues  from  time  to  time  t-o  be  prcssctl.     There  are 
now  woman  suffrage  societies  in  moat  parts  of  the  North  and  West. 
An  annual  convention  of  delegates  from  these  societies  is  held, 
which  stiumlates  the  local  workers  and  resolves  on  a  plan  of 
operations.'    Proposals  for  the  admission  of  women  to  this  or 
that  j=:pecies  of  suffrage  are  sedulously  urged  on  8tate  legisla- 
tures.    In  many  Congresses  amendmentij  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution recognizing  women  as  voters  have  ^>een  submitted,  but 
liave  always  failed  to  secure  a  majority  in  either  House.     The 
chance  that  three-fourths  of  the  States  would  accept  one  is  at 
present  very  small.     Once  or  twice  women  have  been  nomiiiatetl 
as  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  though  none  has  ever  put 

^ut   a    list  of    presidential   electors   j)ledge<l  to  support   her 

^kididature. 

These  efforts  have  borne  some  fruit,  though  less  than  the 
party  counted  on  when  the  agitation  begun.  So  far  as  I  have  l)een 
able  to  ascertain  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  the  <iifferent  States 

^md  Territories  of  the  Union,  the  political  rights  of  women  stand 

^P^  follows :  — 

In  1869  the  legi.slattire  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  conferre*! 
the  suffrage  on  women  for  all  i)urposes  an<l  when  the  Territory 

l^ceivod  statehood  in  1800,  this  provision  was  retained.^    Since 

HK  "The  word  "rndictil."  frequently  applied  outaidc  thn  sphere  of   purr  poli- 
^Vm.  e.g.  lo  throloo*.  drnot^a  iu  Aniericun  Udc  rather  a  tendency  than  either  a 
party  <«■  a  apt  of  <J(H'trini«. 

'  The  fimt  Womms  f^onvention  was  helrl  in  18*18. 

•  According  to  Covcruor  Ho>'t  of  WynraiiiR    wtjnmn  stifTraKu  wiw  carrtiHl 

!rc  in  IMIW*.  hy  llic  artj*  of  uul'  man.     His  ai?iM)unt  u  as  follows  ;    "One  largi*- 

IreiAliitiir  in  Wyoniinu  wnnt  iind  talked   with  nthcr  mombpra  of  the 

re.     They  ^rnilcd.     But  ho  KOt  oiu.'  tif  the  iHwyorw  lo  help  him  draw 

a  (ihort  hill,  whirh  he  tntrtxluced,     It  wttH  citnsidf-Tfd  utid  di«ini:Wfd.     People 

lilwi  (jt*Mirnilly.     Then*  w»w  not  muHi  irxp^'clation  thut  anytliiniH;  of  that  Rort 

^^rould  bo  dotio ;    but  this  wua  a  nhrpwd  fcHow,  who  manaj^od  the  party  card  in 

mich  a  way  a«  to  got.  as  hp  hplicvwl.  enoUKli  vote«  to  carry  the  me«L»ire  bft<ot<f. 

^it  WM  brought  to  thp  t«»l.     Thuii  hr  tuiid  lo  the  DemorraV*'.  *VJft>BaNft  ^V^ 

^KfJUErcaui  Goyeruor  and  a  Dcujocrutic  AMembly.     Now  IWmi.  \l  "WC  Q»-^  c.ftxrf  Vt^ 
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then  a  like  privilege  lias  been  given  Ui  women  in  Colorado  tod 

Idaho  by  amemlniouts  to  tlieir  Constitutions,  and  in  Utah  hy 
the  first  Constitution.  udopt**d  in  1895.^  In  Colorado  the  pn>- 
ponal  was  (in  1803)  rurricd  bj'  the  **  Populist  '*  party,  Hhm)  for 
a  brief  space  dominant.  In  several  states  ineUiding  Soulb 
Dakota  and  Oregon  it  has  been  submitted  to  popidar  vote,  but 
rejected  by  large  majorities^  nor  does  it  appear  in  the  Coii>li- 
tutions  of  the  three  newest  States.  In  Washington  Terri- 
tory the  law  which  conferred  it  in  I8S3  was  declared  invalid 
by  the  courts  in  1887,  because  its  nature  had  not  bwn 
properly  describcti  in  the  title,  was  re-enacted  immediately 
afterwards,  and  was  in  KSS8  again  declared  invalid  hy 
tlie  {].  S.  Territorial  Court,  on  the  ground  that  the  Act  </ 
C-ongress  organizing  the  Territorial  legislature  did  not  rm- 
power  it  to  extend  the  sulTrage  to  women.  In  enacting  tlitir 
State  Constitution  (1889)  the  people  of  Washington  pronounced 
against  female  suffrage  l)y  a  majority  of  two  to  one;  and  a 
good  aiithority  deeiansl  to  me  that  "few  women  t<:»ok  advan- 
tage of  the  privilege  and  most  of  them  were  greatly  relievfd 
that  the  responHibility  was  removed."  But  in  1910  it  WW 
carried  on  an  initiative  vote  with  little  tliscussion,  the  people- 
(it  is  stattni)  liardly  understanding  what  they  were  doing.  U^ 


bQI  throuKh  tin?  Awpmbly,  and  the  Governor  vrtopa  it,  we  shall  have  inwJn 
jKiint,  yn\i  know  ;  we  ahull  have  shown  our  lihtridity  uml  lost  nathins.  But 
keop  Btill;  dou't  say  miything  abtmt  it.'  Thoy  promised.  Ho  ihcii  »po)  ^ 
t)iu  Rupublieaiis  and  tuid  thrin  that  tho  Dtmiurnttd  weru  KuiriK  to  suppcrt  tii' 
mtUAuro,  and  tluit  if  thrs^  didn't  want  to  Iobp  rapitjd  thry  had  N'tter  vulf  f"' 
it  too.  Ho  didn't  think  th*'ro  would  bo  pnoueh  of  thnii  to  carry  it:  Uit^' 
vritv  woiikl  l»e  un  ro'oni,  iiiitl  thiiB  defeat  tin-  Kauip  of  fht*  other  pnrty.  A*"* 
tlioy  likrwi*^  acri-od  to  vote  for  it.  So  whc-n  the  bill  ruiur  to  a  vot«*  it  "™* 
riKhl  thrcjuuht  The  mpnibcrs  looked  at  raoh  other  in  ajttoniBhnient.  for  tb'v 
hadn't  intended  to  tin  it.  quite.  Then  they  laut;ht>d,  and  said  it  woa  ft  C"" 
joke,  but  they  had  '  got  the  Governor  in  a  fix.'  So  tho  hill  w#*nt,  in  thecoufsj 
of  time,  to  John  A.  C'aniplx*il,  whti  waa  then  Govf^nior  —  tli«  first  Giivrrtwr  « 
the  Territory  of  Wyoming  —  and  he  promptly  uigned  it!  His  heart  wad  ri^' 
—  Addnaa  delivered  at  Phibdclphia  in  1882.  .Sir  Horace  Plunkctt.  bowrwf. 
dtscretliU  this  story,  and  assigns  as  lh<.'  reasons  for  the  passing  tJ  the  bill  tn^ 
notion  that  it  would  avrve  tc»  advertise  Wyoming  (which  it  did)  and  a  •<**  '■ 
rough  Western  liking  for  a  joke.  (The  lyorkina  of  Woman  SuJ^rnQf  I'n  irj^*"^ 
I'H?.  CTieyenne.  Wyu.,  1890.)  In  Colorado  thu'  aiuendment  eonferrin*  ^ 
suffrage  won  the  mippori  of  the  Populist  jmrly,  powerful  in  1893.  and  of  Ui*" 
sM'tions  of  the  working  men.  who  arc  supposed  to  bave  beon  influeoi'*^  *^ 
abstruel  doflrines  of  i^iuality. 

'  The   territorial   logialature  had  in  Utah  f^^lublisbr^fl  woman  sufTTfl^.  ^'<**  * 
fedfrai  stiituto  had  aV)olifthcd  Vt.  a»W\wvtdVo^  ewvloyed  hy  Mormon 
fl(  file  bidding  of  their  p».)\ygttiiu)v\tt\vu»V)ivw\s,  \«  mtt:^v\\ittXi  v*^^*axss3  - 
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cause  a  large  number  of  questions  were  submitted  to  popular 
vote  at  the  same  time  and  this  question  was  (lestrribed  on  the 
ballot  paper  in  a  way  which  clid  not  indicate  the  real  issue. 

In  many  States  besides  the  ten  which  give  full  suffrage  ' 
women  are  allowed  to  vote  at  elections  of  school  officers,  or  on 
some  question  connected  with  schools;  and  in  several  other 
States  (nin<*  at  least),  as  well  as  in  all  of  these  already  referred 
to,  they  may  be  chosen  to  fill  school  offices,  such  a^  that  of 
school  visitor,  or  superintendent,  or  member  of  a  school  com- 
mittee. They  also  enjoy  "school  suffrage"  sporadically  in  a 
few  cities. 

In  several  States  they  have  the  right  of  voting  upon  ques- 
tions submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  tax-payers  as  such.  This 
includes  the  question  of  granting  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cants. A  bill  to  confer  the  same  right  was  lost  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Icgislatuj'e  of  1888  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only. 

In  Kansas  in  1886  and  in  Michigan  in  1893  women  received 
the  suffrage  in  all  municipal  elections.  In  Michigan,  however, 
the  law  was  subsequently  held  unconstitutional. - 

In  those  States  where  women  possess  the  school  suffrage  it 
is  reportetl  that  few  vote ;  an<l  this  is  ascribed  partly  to  indif- 
ference, partly  to  the  difficulty  which  women  of  the  humbler 
class  experience  in  leaving  their  homes  to  go  to  the  poll.  In 
Massachusetts  the  number  of  women  going  to  the  poll  tleclined 
rapidly  after  the  first  few  years.  But  there  have  been  cases 
tliere,  and  also  in  Kansas  at  municipal  elections,  in  which  a 
heavy  vote  was  cast  by  the  female  voters. 

In  Wyoming  (while  it  was  still  a  Territory)  women  served  as 
jurors  for  some  months  till  the  judges  discoveretl  that  they  were 
not  entitled  by  law  to  d(t  so,  and  in  Washington  (while  a  Terri- 
tory) they  served  from  1884  to  1887,  when  the  legislature,  in 
regranting  the  right  of  voting,  omitted  to  grant  the  duty  or 
privilege  of  jury  service.    Those  whose  opinions  I  have  enquired 
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*  AruoDtt,  Connectirut,  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Nex'ada,  Illinois,  Imli- 
ft,  Kftiiftfl.'*.  Kentucky. MiuwarhusrI  til.  Mif*hi(;nn.Minnr»ntn,  NfontAiia,N'rt>nui'.(tt 
Nfw  Haniiisihn',  New  Mfxifo,  New  Yurk,  N«'w  JiTscy.  Oklnhrjnm,  Orognu,  V»t- 
nuuit,  Wtnrniisiri.  Wumnn  figuy  Ai^lioiil  utul  niunicipiLl  fninrhi.ic  iti  the  CnrkiidiAii 
Provinrea  nt  Ontario.  Nova  Sfolia.  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia. 

'Similar  prnixi^alB  hiv\('  from  timi.>  tu  time  hfi'ii  dt'featrd  in  a  ^ood  many 
Sta(4«.   tho(i|?h  iiftrn  l\v  «inall   majoriti***.      In    wvrral  of  thr  amallpr  cities  oi 
Kanaua  all  thr  nnmiriptU  offices,  from  thn  mayoralty  aoii  v^AW^  iuvX^cAiAV  CV^^Nt^jc 
hartf  oecashaaily  bwu  Gllcd  by  wuiueu. 
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inform  me  that  the  presence  of  women  on  jaries  wa*  lieWDni 
a  grave  evil,  and  that  in  prosecutions  for  gambling  or  the  tak 
of  intoxicants  a  defendant  had  no  chance  l»efore  them.  It  tf 
also  stated  that  comparatively  few  went  to  the  poll  In  UV 
oming,  moreover,  the  vromen  on  juries  are  stateil  to  have  been 
more  severe  than  men. 

Ab  respects  the  suffrage  in  Wyoming,  the  evidence  I  b^c- 
collected  privately  is  conflicting.  One  of  the  most  trustwonhy 
authorities  wrote  to  me  as  follows  :  — 

'*  After  the  first  excitement  is  over,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
respectable  women  out  to  vote  except  every  two  or  three  y«tn 
on  some  purely  eraotionid  question  like  Prohibition  or  other  tem- 
perance legislation.  The  effect  on  family  life  seems  to  be  ai7; 
certainly  not  bad."  Another  highly  competent  witness  www: 
"There  are  no  large  towns.  In  the  larger  places  most  of  tlic 
women,  who  are  chiefly  marrietl,  vote ;  in  the  smaller  and  more 
rural  places  the  women  t^ike  little  interest  in  it,  as  indeed  the 
men  do.  As  a  rule^  women  are  in  favour  of  temperance  ud 
good  schools,  and  so  far  as  they  have  been  able  to  ca.H 
influence,  it  has  been  on  the  right  side  in  those  qucrtiooJ 
Woman  suffrage  so  far  seems  to  work  well,  but  the  field  of  il 
operations  is  one  presenting  singular  immunity  from  the  eWlS^ 
which  elsewhere  might  attach  to  it,  the  population  being  sp*^, 
and  women  in  the  minority," 

Beside  these  and  similar  statements  may  be  set  the  fact  thai 
no  opposition  was  offered  in  the  Convention  of  1&S9,  wbich 
drafted  the  present  Oonstitu*Jon,  to  the  enactment  of  woniAfi 
suffrage  for  all  purposes.     The  opinion  of  the  people  at  large 
was  not  duly  ascertained,  because  the  question  was  not 
rately  submitted  to  them  at  the  polls,  but  there  can  be  litt 
doubt  that  it  would  have  l>een  favourable.     The  declarutions" 
Wyoming  officials  may  deserve  no  great  weight,  for  they  doftc 
wish  to  offend  any  section  of  the  voters,  antl  every  Westef 
American  feels  bound  to  say  the  l*e^t  he  can  and  somethi 
more  for  the  arrangements  of  his  own  State.     But  the  vA*)l 
proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  1889  leave  the  irapre«9i**J 
that  the  equal  suffraffe  in  force  since  18G9  ha<i  worked  fairiyij 
and  the  summing  up  of  the  case  by  a  thoughtful  and  dispossioc 
ate  British  observer  (Sir  H.  Plimkett  *)   is  to  the  same 

'  In  the  pampKtut  already  cit«d.  He  obacrves  that  his  infurrooiiu  n"^^ 
Attempted  to  ronuvcl  the  Wcc\vieucv  «A,  AWot«»  \Tv'^>jwvrt\\^*\\.Vi.  \.Vifi 
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oreover,  had  the  rcMilts  been  obviously  bad  in  Wyoming, 

ey  wouhl  havi*  been  quoted  against  tJie  a<loption  of  the 
roposal  by  Colorado  in  1893.  In  thesu  new  Western  States, 
owever,   women  have  been  in  a  minority.     Comparatively 

w  of  them  tieom  to  have  shown  anj'  eagerness  to  obtain  the 

ffrage.  anrl  the  kxwa  affecting  women  are  much  the  same 

ere  and  in  other  parta  of  the  West. 

No  evidence  has  been  produned  to  show  that  poHtics  are  in 
he  Woman  Suffrage  States  sub.stiintially  purer  than  in  the 

joining  States,  though  it  is  8ai<I  tliat  the  polls  are  quieter. 

he  most  that  seems  to  be  alleged  is  that  they  are  no  worse; 
r,  as  the  Americans  expreft.>i  it,  "Things  are  very  mut-h  wiiat 
they  were  before,  only  more  so."  The  conditions  of  the  small 
and  scattered  populations  of  most  of  these  States  —  Utah  and 
in  a  less  degree  Idaho,  being  moreover  exceptional  as  still 
hkrgely  Mormon  —  render  their  experi<mee  of  .slight  value  for 
8Ucl»  communities  iis  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 

Colorado,  with  a  population  of  nearly  800,000,  and  with  one 
great  city,  Denver,  offers  a  belter  field  for  observation,  and 
a  book  by  Miss  Helen  L.  Sumner,  published  in  1909  under 
the  title  of  Equal  Suffrage^  presents  the  results  of  a  minute 
and  careful  study  of  the  working  of  woman  suffrage  there  in 
a  spirit  which  strikes  the  rea<ler  as  impartial  and  scientific.* 
The  conclusions  reached  are,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the 
riment,  though  there  is  admittedly  much  difference  of 
opinion  in  Colorado  itself  u|x)n  the  subject,  among  women  as 
well  as  among  men.  Such  changes  as  there  have  been,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  are  less  markefl  than  either  advocates  or 


equality  of  thp  spxcs.  (njacfiviiiK  this  to  have  exercised  uo  influcncf  on  the 
family  life,  nor  led  to  domestir  cliword.  "  Poliliral  diffcreticea  roiiatituto  otie 
of  the  f«w  domestic  troubles  whirh  no  State  or  Territory  (so  far)  recofCDUva 
m*  just  eauso  for  dissolution  of  inatriniony." 

'  It  would  be  inipossihU'  to  ahridKc  tho  farlH  and  argumetitB  without  tho 
djitucpr  of  niiBreprpsoutine  th<'ni :  hut  two  or  three  points  may  Ih*  worth  notinjc. 
MifiS  Snmnpr  thinks  lenJiilation  has  Iwnn  improvwl  l>y  tite  voting  of  women,  and 
citfs  instancrv,  hut  remurkB  that  tlie  I^rohibltion  cauBc  does  not  ap|H-ar  to  liuvc 
sut>!tta:jtiully  kiuockI.  nor  the  sjUarics  paid  to  women  to  have  bot-u  fK]ualised  with 
thoae  ptiid  to  men,  ovim  in  ixlurationid  work.  One  of  the  gains  haa,  however, 
bi.>(;n  the  Kf^oernl  uppointmeut  of  wonieu  as  CouDty  Sup^^rinCondcuta  of  Schoota. 
h^evcu  wom''n  were  b<ttwe«n  1893  and  1909  elected  to  the  State  House  of  Rep- 
rcflcntativrs,  but  none  to  the  State  Benate. 

It  ia  stated  that  "  the  only  oecupulion  legully  forbidden  to  women  in  Colorado 
it  work  in  eoal  mines,  thouKh  in  prnetice  they  are  excluded  from  other  minea 
■Iso.  fiy  police  onJcr  they  have  heen  prevented  from  serving  ojs  barmaids  in 
Denver  Bolooua  "  {Equat  Suffrane,  p.  16^). 
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opponent   expected.     Enquiries   made   in    many  quarters  d4 
n<it  shew  that  woiniin  sufTnige  has  done  any  iK)sitive  harm 
poUtici^  in   Culorfido.  :md  some  say  that  it  oeoasionally  pre 
vents  men  of  bad  cliaracter  from  being  nominated  for  officcj 
Whether,  however,  the  State,  or  the  women  in  it.  have 
a  whole  gained,  the  discrepant  evidence  make-s   it   hard 
determine. 

Wherever  the  suffrage  or  any  other  public  right  has  b»*ai 
given,  it  is  given  equally  to  married  and  to  uiimamM 
women.*  No  one  dreams  of  dra^^ing  any  distinction  between  tite 
claims  of  the  single  and  llie  married,  or  of  making  marriage  enlAil 
disfranchisement.  To  (io  so  would  be  alien  to  the  whole  spiritdf 
American  legislation,  and  would  indeed  involve  a  much  g:ntfspr 
anomaly  or  injustice  than  the  exclusion  of  all  women  alike  from 
political  functions.  This  point,  therefore,  on  which  much  con- 
troversy has  arisen  in  England,  has  given  no  trouble  id  tlie 
Unitetl  States;  and,  similarly,  the  Americans  always  assume 
that  wherever  women  rceeiv^e  the  right  of  voting  at  the  election 
to  any  office,  they  become  as  a  matter  of  course  chgiblc  for  the 
office  itself.  In  some  cases  ehgibility  for  the  office  has  precedirl 
the  gift  of  the  sufTrage.  There  are  States  in  which  woium 
have  no  school  sulTrage,  but  are  chosen  to  school  offices ;  ami 
States  (Massachusetts,  for  instance)  in  which  they  have  no 
vote  at  municipal  or  State  elections,  but  where  they  are  plwwl 
on  the  State  Board  of  Exlucation  or  the  Board  of  Prison  Com- 
missioners. It  would  he  deemed  in  the  last  degree  illogical  to 
give  women  municipal  suffrage,  and  not  allow  a  woman  to  1* 
chosen  Mayoress,  to  give  State  (and  there^inth  congressional) 
suffrage  and  not  allow  a  woman  to  be  capable  of  holding  wiy 
State  or  any  Federal  office.  In  Wyoriiing,  five  votes  out 
of  thirty-five  were  once  given  for  a  woman  candidate  for  tltf 
post  of  United  States  Senator.' 

'  In  a  few  States,  howavor  {r.ff.  InHiiuia  ruic!  Oromon),  school  aiiffnuf  " 
Hmitod  to  women  who  are  hparis  of  faniilii-s,  liocausc  thrtw  only  an*  dc^niw  "j 
l)C  interi'stcd  in  renpect  of  rliildn'n  ;  and  in  u  few  {eg.  MirhiKau,  Induu**- **: 
Ort-Kon)  then."  an'  property  qualifictitioni*  of  small  aniouut  attiichwl  lo  "* 
school  aufTrngc  in  the  eiwte  of  women  whieh  are  not  rc(|uired  in  the  rase  of  fl'*'^ 
In  K(!utiieky  sehool  mtfTrufcc  im  Kninteil  only  to  widows  who  have  rhll™^' 
*  Women  are  not  unfreciuf  ntly  npixiintecl  to  iHwtjt  ronnectryi  with  loiO^*''^ 
bodicn.  I  found  in  Washincton  that  they  had  l>ocn  ehoHfln  to  be  rlifk*  *■" 
rapwwnKerH  to  one  nr  othi-r  of  the  Houses  nf  the  {then  Tcrritorijdl  IeiriJ»"^ 
It  appears  to  liave  Ixxn  held  in  Connertirtit  that  a  wonmn  iimy  Iw  Bpt"""*'^ 
petmou  agent  and  iu  lUinois  ihat  s\ic  ma.v  W  'a  maaVn  W^  wvex^v-^N  ia  cb»n(«V 
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"What/'  it  will  he  askcfi,  "are  the  forces  by  which  the  Woman's 
:ight3  inovt^rnont  is  now  pressed  forward  ?  What  are  the  argu- 
lents  used  to  support  it?  Are  they  of  a  theoretical  or  of  a 
iractical  nature?  Is  it  on  the  ground  of  abstract  justice  and 
leniucratic  principle  that  the  battle  i.s  being  fought,  or  ib  it  al- 
[|ege<l  that  women  -«ufT4^r  from  p<»sitive  disabilities  and  hard- 
lips  which  nothing  but  an  ecjual  .share  in  pohtical  power  ^vill 
»raove  ?  " 

Both  sets  of  arguments  are  employed  ;  but  those  of  a  theo- 
?tieal  order  seem  to   hold  the  chief  place.     In  all  or  nearly 
til    States    married    women    have    complete    rights    to    their 
iroperty  ;  and  mothers  have  rights  considLTable,  if  not  quite 
[ual  to  those  of  fathers,  in  the  guardianship  of  their  children. 
omen  enjoy  the  e<)ual  protection  of  the  law  and  are  admissi- 
►le  to  professions  anri  the  training  needed  fur  professions,  while 
;he  laws  of  divorce,  whatever  ma^'  be  said  of  them  in  other 
^-spects,  are  not  more  intlulgent  to  husbands  than  to  wes. 
[though  therefore  the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  claim  that 
»me  tangible  legislative  benefits  will  accrue  to  woman  from 
ler  admission  to  the  franchise,  especially  in  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing better  protection   for  her   and   for  children,  the  case  on 
[this  side  seems  weak,  antl  excites  little  feeling.     No  one  who 
ibserves  America  can  doubt  that  whatever  is  deemed  to  be  for 
the  real  benefit  of  women  in  the  social  and  industrial  sphere 
will  l>e  obtained   for  them  from  the  good-wiil    and   sympathy 
of   men,   wnthout   the  agency  of  the   political   vote.     It   is  on 
grounds   of   abstract   right^   it  is   because   the    exclusion  from 
political  power  is  deemeil  in  itself   unjust  and   degrathng,  and 
is  thought  to  place  woman  on  a  lower  level,  that  this  exclusion 
is  resente<l.       It  seems  to  be  supi>osed  that  a  nol>ler  and  more 
vigorous  tyf)e  of  womanhoo*l  would  be  developed  by  the  com- 
plete recognition  (jf  her  iHjualityt  a  wider  and  grander  sphere  of 
action  openwNo  her  efforts.     Perhaps  the  commonest  argument 
is  contained  in  t!ie  question,  "  Why  not?     What  rea.son  can  you 
give,  you  whose  forefathers  revolted  from  England  because  rep- 
resentation was  not   suffered    to   go  with   taxation,  you  who 
annually  repeat  the  Declaration  of  Irnlependence  as  if  it  were  the 
Nicene  Creed,   you   w^u^  after  the  War  enfranc'hised   ignorant 
negroes,  for  excluding  fnnn  the  suffrage  women  who  pay  taxes, 
who  are  within  the  reas*}u  and  meaning  of  the  Declaration  of  1776, 
who  are  far  more  intellectually  and  morally  competent  tluui  the 
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coloured  millions  of  the  South?"    This  appeal,  which  becot 
all  the  stronger  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  because  li 
Araerican  man  is  exc(*ptionalIy  deferential  to  women,  aiwl 
American  statesman  exceptionally  cli5ix)se<l  to  comply  with  evprjrl 
request  which  is  urgently  pressed  upon  him,  is  the  kernel  of  th?] 
suffragist  case.     However,  it  derived  for  a  time  no  aniall  practicaJj 
aid  from  a  practical  consideration.     The  one  question  of  current* 
politics  which  usually  interests  women  is  the  question  of  restrict- 
ing or  proliilnting  the  .sjile  of  into.\icants.     This  is  also  thc| 
question  which  excites  not  perhaps  the  widest  yet  certainly  the'' 
keenest  interest  in  the  minds  of  a  great  host  of  male  voters,; 
The  enemies  of  the  liquor  traffic  have  therefore  a  strong.motive 
for  desiring  to  see  their  voting  power  reinforced  by  those  who-^e 
aid  would  secure  victory ;  and  in  fact  Prohibitionist  Convenliona 
almost  always  declare  in  favour  t»f  woman  suffrage.     For  a  dif- 
ferent reason,  the  Socialist  and  Labour  parties  are,  as  ^^x're  the 
Populists  also,  disposed  to  support  it,  as  indeed  the  SodaliBtij 
usually  do  in  Europe. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  sentimental  argurocnU 
are  all  on  one  side.  There  is  a  widespread  apprehcnsioa  ilwtj 
to  bring  women  into  ptilitics  might  lower  their  social  position, 
diminish  men's  deference  for  them,  harden  and  roughen  tliein, 
and,  as  it  is  exj^ressod.  *' brush  the  ijioon)  off  the  flowers."  TliiA 
feeling  is  at  least  as  strong  among  women  as  among  men,  iuid 
some  judicious  ribser\'ers  deem  it  stronger  now  than  it  wiis  for- 
merly. The  pr(i]>ortion  of  women  who  desire  the  suffrage  8t'*'D»8 
to  be  smaller  in  America  than  in  England.  Of  the  many 
American  ladies  whose  opinion  I  have  from  time  to  timed'U"* 
forty  years  inquired,  the  enormous  majority  exi^resaed  them-] 
selves  hostile ;  and  in  most  of  the  States  where  the  quwtion 
has  come  near  to  being  a  practical  i.ssue  there  have  been  fonned 
Women's  Anti-Suffrage  Asstjciationy  which  conduct  an  active 
agitation,  and  pre-sent  to  the  committees  of  State  Legislature* 
their  arguments  against  the  proposal.  They  support  jouraau 
al«(J,  which  press  up«in  wotruMi  the  (lesiral>ility  of  their  contimiioS 
in  the  sphere  thrv  have  hitherto  Ofcupied.  and  dwell  upon  tlio 
greater  and  beder  inlluence  which,  so  it  is  thought,  they  la^y 
exert  on  legislation  and  administration  if  they  remain  "outfldfl 
politics."  It  is  remarkable  that  the  movement  has  hitlwr^  ' 
found  comparatively  httle  support  among  what  may  l»e  ohIH 
the  "tapper  classes,"    V?omw\  ft\\a\w^&\A\Mi)6\wft\\^U\ouftb  Ics* 
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so  now  than  fonneriy,  tliouKht  'M»atl  fiinu/'  ami  ftiipptjscii  to 
betoken  a  want  of  culture  and  refinement.  The  same  reproach 
attached  before  the  Civil  War  to  Abolituniisni.  It  was  at  one 
tinie  an  injury  to  the  cause  that  aonu*  fpw  of  its  prominent  ad- 
vocates, disavowt^l  no  douht  hy  the  great  bulk  of  the  KufTrage 
party,  also  advofate<i  a  general  unsettlement  of  the  relations 
Ix'twt^'n  the  nexes,  and  that  a  few  others  were  too  niaspuline  in 
their  maimers  and  diseourse.  The  sentimental  aversion  to  see- 
ing women  immtTsetl  in  politics  is  all  the  greater  because 
"politics"  have  a  teclnucal  meaning  which  is  repellent  to  re- 
fined Americana;  and  it  la  felt  that  **  firjlities"  are  more  likely 
to  soil  women  than  women  to  purify  ''politics.'* 

Hut  one  of  the  ol>j>etions  deeme*!  gravest  is  this,  that  in 
this  land  where  the  sutTrage  is,  as  resjx'cts  men,  vmiversal,  the 
constituencies,  which  are  already  enormous  —  a  member  of  Con- 
gresa  represents  more  than  six  times  as  many  voters  as  an 
English  member  of  Parliament  —  would  l>e  doubled  in  Bize, 
and  all  tlie  difficulties  which  already  attach  to  elections  be 
immensely  aggravated.  Even  those  who  desire  to  see  the  sale 
of  intoxicants  restricted  doubt  the  expwliency  of  attaining  their 
object  by  the  votes  of  women,  because  the  rlifficulty  of  enforcing 
prohibitory  legislation,  already  serious  where  the  drinking  mi- 
nority is  strong,  wouI<i  be  much  greater  if  a  majority  of  men  in 
favour  of  keeping  bars  anil  saloons  open  were  overlwrne  by  a 
minority  of  men  turned  into  a  majority  by  the  votes  of  women. 

The  extension,  in  recent  years,  of  woman  suffrage  over  some 
Western  Statrs  does  not  seem  to  have  been  due  to  any  markcf! 
inereasr  in  the  number  of  women  asking  for  the  viite,  for  the 
great  bulk  of  the  sex  in  thos4»  states  are  reported  to  have  re- 
mained indifferent,  but  to  the  following  four  causes.  . 

One  is  the  inHuence  of  the  English  ]>rop:iganda  of  the  scheme. 
Its  advance  in  pAirope  stimuhitcd  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  those 
who  adv(M'«t4'  it  in  America. 

A  s<»cond  is  the  growth  of  the  Socialist  and  Labour  parties, 
the  leaders  of  .vhich  believe  that  woman  suffrage  will  promote 
their  aims.  The  example  of  Au-stralia,  where  the  Labour  party 
has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  woman  vote,  hfis  en- 
couraged this  belief. 

A  third  is  the  tendency  to  exalt  direct  jKipular  sovereignty  and 
disparage  repn»sentative  government.  The  advocacy  of  Ini- 
tiative, Referendum  and  Kccall  disi}oscBmen  to  favour  extensions 
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of  the  suffrage,  and  to  be  moved  l?y  abstract  principles  And  a 
belief  in  the  so-called  "natural  right"  to  vote  rather  than  by 
considerations  of  practical  expediency,  i.e.  of  what  are  likely  tx> 
be  the  tangible  results  of  any  measure  on  the  good  govemmpnt 
of  the  community. 

A  fourth  is  the  idea  that  the  votes  of  women  wnll  furthcrsocial 
reforms.  In  point  of  fact,  such  reforms  have  moved  as  fast  in 
States  that  have  not  adopted  womnn  suPfragc  as  in  States  that 
have,  and  the  influence  of  women  in  promoting  useful  legifda- 
tion  seems  to  linvf  been  no  slighter.  Nevertheless  the  ideasul*^ 
aist«,  aiul  seems  to  have  led  to  the  su|)port  extended  to  womafl 
suffrage  by  the  new  Progressive  party  at  the  eh^etion  of  1912. 

To  these  one  might  add  the  inHuence  of  what  is  calN  thu 
"woman  movement'*  as  a  whole,  a  movement  too  largo  to  k 
entered  on  here,  and  one  felt  in  Jiritain  as  well  as  in  Anierir 

To  a  Europ<'an  obsc^rver  the  siifTr.'ige  question  secJii^  o\ 
rather  of  social  than  of  political  moment .  If  he  sees  no 
t-o  expe^et  an  impnivenunt  in  politics  from  the  parlicipiitiiin  o! 
women  in  eleeiions  and  their  admission  to  Congress  auil  to 
high  p^jlitieal  office,  neither  dut»s  he  find  much  eaase  for  fear. 
The  results  of  universjiJ  sutFrage  uiay  not,  so  far  as  legifiiatJOQ 
is  concerned,  greatly  differ  from  those  of  manhood  aiffni^« 
Such  misgivings  as  he  entertains  are  of  a  different  naiUTP. 
Tliey  are  serious  misgivings,  and  they  are  rendercHl  not  Ims 
serious  by  a  study  of  the  social  changes  which  are  passing  upon 
the  world  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  /Vmerica. 


CHAPTER  C 

THE  SUPPOSED  FAULTS  OP   DEMOCRACY 

The  question  which  in  one  form  or  another  every  European 
politician  has  during  the  last  half-century  been  asking  about 
the  United  States,  is  the  broad  question,  How  does  democracy 
answer?  No  other  country  has  tried  the  experiment  of  a 
democratic  government  on  so  large  a  scale,  with  so  many  minor 
variations,  for  the  State  governments  are  forty-six  autonomous 
democracies,  or  with  such  advantages  of  geographical  position 
and  material  resources.  And  those  who  think  that  all  civilized 
coimtries  are  moving  towards  democracy,  even  though  they  may 
not  be  destined  to  rest  there,  find  the  question  an  important  one 
for  themselves.  The  reader  who  has  followed  thus  far  the  account 
I  have  tried  to  give  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  its  working, 
of  the  State  Constitutions,  of  local  government,  of  the  party 
machinery,  of  the  influence  of  public  opinion  as  a  controlling 
power  over  all  the  institutions  of  the  country,  will  be  content 
with  a  comparatively  brief  summary  of  the  results  to  which  the 
inquiries  made  under  these  heads  point. 

That  summary  naturally  falls  into  three  parts.  We  have  to 
ask  first,  how  far  the  faults  usually  charged  on  democracy  are 
present  in  America ;  next,  what  are  the  special  faults  which 
characterize  it  here ;  last,  what  are  the  strong  points  which  it 
has  developed. 

The  chief  faults  which  philosophers,  from  Plato  do^vnwards, 
and  popular  writers  repeating  and  caricaturing  the  dicta  of 
philosophers,  have  attributed  to  democratic  governments,  are  the 
following :  — 

Weakness  in  emergencies,  incapacity  to  act  with  prompti- 
tude and  decision. 

Fickleness  and  instability,  frequent  changes  of  opinion,  con- 
sequent changes  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  and  in  executive 
officials. 

Insubordination,  internal  dissensions,  di8Teg,aTd  o^  ^mHKot>l\?3 
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with  a  frequent  resort  to  violence,  bringing  on  an  anarchy  wludi] 
ends  in  military  tyranny. 

A  desire  to  level  down,  and  an  intolerance  of  greatness, 

Tyranny  of  the  majority  over  tlie  ininority. 

A  love  of  novelty :  a  passion  for  changing  customs  and  de-j 
stroying  old  iiustitutionH. 

Ignorance  aiul  folly,  producing  a  liabilitj^  to  be  deceivc<i 
misled. ;  constHiuoat  groA^-th  of  demagogues  playing  oQ 
passions  and  selfishness  of  the  masses. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  list  exhau?ts  the  reproaches  directed 
agiiinst  democracy,  but  it  includes  those  which  arc  most  oft«i 
hoard  and  are  best  worth  examiiiitig.  Most  of  them  arc  draffn 
from  the  history  of  the  Greek  rcjmblics  of  antiquity  and  ibe 
Italian  repulilics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  small  communities  where 
the  conditions  of  wjcial  and  political  life  were  so  different  from 
those  of  a  great  motlern  coujitry  that  we  ought  not  to  expect 
similar  results  to  follow  from  (lolitical  arrangements  called  i>y 
the  same  nanM;.  However,  as  tliis  consideratii»n  has  not  pw- 
venttnl  writers  and  statesmeji,  even  in  our  owix  day^  from  ff- 
peating  the  old  censures,  and  iudee*!  from  mixing  together  in 
one  rej)ultiive  pution  all  the  fuults  that  belonged  to  snuill 
aristoirratie  republics  with  all  that  can  belong  U)  large  dero(>-| 
cratic  republics,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  these  current 
notions,  and  try  them  by  the  light  of  the  facts  wliich  America 
furnishos. 

WeakneftH  arui'Wnnt  of  Promptitttde,  —  The  American  deJ 
racy  is  long-sufTcritig  and  slow  in  rousing  itself;  it  is  ofl 
perjjlexed  by  problems,  and  set^ius  \o  grojje  blindly  for  tK< 
solution.  In  the  dealings  with  England  and  France  which  P^"^ 
ce<led  the  War  of  a.d.  IS12,  an<l  in  the  conduct  of  that  war,  *J*' 
goveriunent  showed  some  irri'sohitiun  and  sluggishness.  T*-**^ 
habit  of  blustering  in  its  intercourse  with  foreign  iwwere,  a*'"^' 
the  internal  strife  ovr.r  slavery,  led  Europeans  to  think  it  lack'^^ 
firmness  and  vigtmr.  They  were  undeceived  in  ISfil.  ^\ll^*^ 
it  seemed  possible  to  avert  a  iireach  \\'ith  the  Southern  slav^ 
holders,  the  North  was  wilhng  t-o  accept,  and  did  accept,  a  seri- 
of  compromises  whose  inadetiuaey  was  soon  reveal(HL  Tl 
North  wjis  ill  led  in  Congress,  and  t.he  South  was  boldly  if  nc^ 
wisely  led.  Yet  when  the  crisis  arrivet^,  the  North  put  fort^* 
its  power  with  a  suddenness  and  resolution  which  surjirisc^ 
the  world.    There  waa  wo  laWwwVs'vsv  ^3wi  G«vA\l^^v  oA  ijl 
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■wliich  for  two  long  years  French  and  Enf];lish  statesmen  deemed 
hopeless.     T^ie  best  Mood  of  the  North  freely  offered  itself  to  be 
i^ied  cm  the  battlefields  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  for  the 
PpUcG  of  the  Union  ;  wliile  an  enormous  debt  was  incurred  in 
equippuiR  army  after  army.     As  every  one  knows,  the  Southern 
peojih'  (h.splayed  no  U%s3  vigour  even  when  the  tide  haci  evidently 
begun  to  turn  against  them,  and  the  hope  of  European  interven- 
tion dit^  away.     If  want  of  force,  dash,  and  cournp;e  in  moment-s 
of  danger  is  a  defect  genenilly  chargeable  on  popular  govem- 
mmts,  it  wa.*s  not  Uien  chargeable  on  tlie  United  States.     But 
Jhc  doctrine  in  one  which  finds  Utth?  to  support  it  either  in  ancient 
^B  in  modem  hi.story,  while  there  arc  many  instances  to  tlie  con- 
^Sar>':  witness  the  war  of  the  Swiss  against  Charles  the  Bold, 
ami  the  <k'feiice  of  FUircnee  against  Charles  the  I'lfth. 

Fickleneas  and  hisiabiUly.  —  Tfie  indictment  fails  on  this 
count  also.  The  people  are  open  to  sudden  impulses,  and  in 
particular  States  there  have  been  ill-considererl  innovations 
and  a  readiness  to  try  wnltl  experiments,  sucji  as  those  I  have 
dest»ribed  in  Coliforrua.  But  taking  the  nation  aa  a  whole,  its 
character  is  marked  by  tenacity  of  Ix^Iiefs  and  adherence  to 

«dors  once  chosen.     The  opposite  charge  of  stubbornness  in 
using  to  be  convinced  by  argument  and  to  admit  the  failings 
men  who  have  established  some  title  to  gratitude,   might 
more    plausil  ily    be    prefernxl.     Western    farmers    have  been 
•ustometi  to  suffer  from  the  iiigh  price  of  tite  clothes  they 
?ar  and  the  implements  they  use,  but  once  they  ha<l  imbibeil  the 
lief  that  a  protective  tariff  makes  for  the  general  good  of  the 
mtry  they  remained  protectionists  down  till   1890;  and  of 
«e  who  then  wavered  many  have  .since  revertefl  to  that  view, 
ic  blunders  of   Prc-sident  Grant's  first    administration,  and 
misdeeds  of  the  knot  of  men  who  surrountled  hini,  playing 
►n  the  political  inexperience  of  a  blunt  soldier,  scarcely  affected 
le  loyalty  of  the  masses  to  the  man  wliuse  sword  had  saved  the 
Union.     Congressmen  and  State  officials  are  no  doubt  often 
Bbangcd,  but  they  are  changed  in  pursuance  of  a  doctrine  and  a 
^%abit  in  which  the  interests  of  a  class  are  involved,  not  from  any 
fickleness  in  the  people.* 
InHubordi tuition  and  Contempt  for  Authority.  —  On  tliis  head 
evidence  is  more  contlicting.     There  are  States  and  cities, 
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in  which  the  laws  are  imperfectly  enforced.    Homicide  is  lianily 
a  crime  in  somo  pai-ts  of  the  South  —  that  is  to  say,  a  man  who 
kills  another  is  not  always  arrested,  often  not  convicted  ffben 
arrestiMJ  and  put  on  his  trial,  very  rarely  hanged  when  convictal.* 
One  migiit  almost  say  that  private  war  is  recognized  by  opinion 
in  these  districts,  as  it  was  in  Europe  during  the  earlier  Mi<iiilt! 
Ages.     In  the  moxmtainous  country'  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  and 
the  adjoining  parts  of  Mrginia  and  Tennessee,  quarrels  arc  kept 
up  from  generation  to  generation  between  hostile  families  aiui 
their  respective  friends,  which  the  State  authorities  cannot  flic-. 
cec<l  in  repressing.     In   1800,  I  was  assurtxl  when  passing  (Iw] 
borders  of  that  regioii,  that  in  one  sucli  blood  feud  more  tin 
fifty  persons  had  perished  witliin  the  preceding  ten  yeare,  ps 
murder  provoking  another  in  revenge.     When  a  judge  goeaini 
these  parts  it  has  sometimes  befallen  that  a  party  of  men  cc 
down  fully  armed  from  the  mountains,  surround  the  court  hoiw 
and  either  drive  him  away  or  ol)Iige  Idm  to  abandon  the  attem[ 
to  do  justice  on  slayers  belonging  to  their  faction.     In  the  W( 
again,  particularly  in  such  South-western  States  as  Missoi 
Arkansas,  and  Texas,  brigandage  was  for  a  time,  and  is  still  in] 
some  few  places,  regarded  witli  a  certain  amusement,  rising  into] 
sympathy,  by  a  part  of  the  peaceable  population.     Having  aris«^ 
partly  out  of  tl»e  Border  ruffianism  which  preceded  theouthrpa 
of  the  Civil  War,  partly  among  men  wlio  were  constantly  engagpJj 
in  skirmishing  with  the  ludian  tribes,  there  was  a  flavour 


>  Thirty  years  lyto  a  duitinffutshod  American  lawynr  said,  "There  u  no  «*^' 
jevt  witliiD  the  domain  of  legiBlntion  ia  which  hitprovt'inetit  ia  so  Dre<i(d  W 
the  low  UKtiiimt  murder.  The  pnioticiil  immunity  that  crime  etijoyi  to  «^ 
MCtioQS  of  the  pountrj".  aud  the  dt-hiy,  ilifliculty,  lUid  uu('';Ttaiuty  in  tnU^O^ 
the  law  almont  evcrjwlirrr,  is  a  reproach  to  our  civilixatinD.  EfTnrt*  to  o^ 
aMaasins  from  punijthnieut  are  bo  streDUous,  the  rhaurea  of  rseape  so  nunut* 
ou»,  and  the  proceedingA  io  protracted,  that  the  liiw  ha«  few  tftrrurs  for  tho* 
disposed  to  violate  il."  —  Address  of  Mr.  E.  J  Phclpa  to  the  AmeriMn  ^ 
Association.  IK^il. 

More  rc-cently  Pfesideni  Toft  ohacrved,  "  I  grieve  to  say  that  the  wWn* 
tratioii  of  the  erimiual  law  is  in  nearly  all  the  iStates  of  the  Union  ft  diflP^J]"!* 
cpur  eivilUution"  (uddri'ss  at  Ynle  Univemity),  and  in  UK)0  hf  micnt/^I  "^* 
one  ran  exiiiaine  the  RtKtistins  of  crime  in  this  country  and  of  sucewaftd  V 
cutioDfl  without  roalizine  that  the  ndniif  list  ration  ut  the  mminuJ  law  i*s'li^'* 
to  our  civilixntion,  and  without  traririK  to  tliis  eonditioti  as  a  moWng  aud**^'*" 
whrlminff  raiise  fr»r  them,  the  horrible  lynchinRs  that  are  eommitted  the  I'oUDtiT 
over,  with  all  the  diinfEf^r  of  injustice  and  exhiliition  of  licndisli  rrurft>  '™"* 
oCLiirreiieesi  invulvc"  (addroBS  to  Pennsylvaiiia  Stnte  Bar  Assoeiatiou,  1'*^  .^i 

l^pon  this  whole  Bu\>icPl  ace  PtotwWit  Cittrncr's  article,  Critn^  and  J««*^ 
Ittcfficicju:y. 
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^■romance  about  it,  which  ceased  to  gild  the  exploits  of  train- 
^^ robbers  only  when  their  activity  threatened  the  comiuercial 
interests  of  a  riHiiip  city.  Jes^c  James,  the  notorious  bandit  of 
Missouri,  and  his  brothers  were  popular  heroes  in  the  region 
they  infested,  much  like  Robin  Hoot!  and  Little  John  in  the  bal- 
lads of  the  thirteenth  century  in  England.  Tliese  phenomena 
are,  liowever,  explicable  by  other  causes  than  democratic 
govenimcnt.  The  homicidal  habits  of  the  South  are  a  relic  of 
that  semi-baH>arism  which  slavery  kept  alive  long  after  the 
northern  free  States  ha<^l  reache<l  the  level  of  European  order. 
The  want  of  a  proper  police  is  apparently  tlie  cause  an.swerable 
for  the  train-robberies  which  still,  even  in  such  States  as  Illinois 
and  Ohio,  sometimes  occur,  ami  these  are  fletected  and  pun- 
ished more  frequently  by  the  energy  of  the  railroad  or  express 
■"  (parcel  dehvery)  companies  and  their  skilletl  detectives  than 
through  the  action  of  the  State  authorities.  Brigandage  is 
due  to  the  absence  of  a  mounted  gentiarmerie  in  the  vast 
and  thinly  peopled  Further  West ;  and  there  is  no  gen- 
darmerie because  the  Federal  government  leaves  the  States  to 
create  their  own,  and  unsettled  Western  communities,  being 
well  armed,  prefer  to  take  care  of  themselves  rather  than 
spend  their  scanty  cori)orate  funds  on  a  task  whose  cost  would, 
^  as  they  think,  bedispn)portionate  to  the  result,'  la  the  western 
^t  wilds  of  Canada,  however,  the  mounted  police  secures  perfect 
^^  safety  for  wa>i'arers,  and  train-robberiej*  seem  to  be  unknown. 
LjTich  law  is  not  unknown  in  more  civilized  regions,  such 
as  Indiana  and  Illinois.  A  case  occurretl  recently  not  far  from 
^^New  York  City.  Now  lynch  law,  however  shocking  it  may  stH*m 
^feto  Europeans  and  New  Englanders,  is  far  removed  from  arbitrary 
violence.  According  to  the  testimony  of  careful  observers,  it 
is  not  often  abused,  and  its  proce«lings  are  generally  conducted 
with  some  regularity  of  form  as  well  as  fairness  of  spirit.  What 
are  the  circumstances?  Those  highly  technical  rules  of  judicial 
procedure  and  still  more  technical  rules  of  evidence  wliich  Amer- 
ica owes  to  tlie  English  conmniri  law,  and  wlnrli  have  in  some 
States  retained  anti(iuate<l  minutia;  now  expunged  from  English 
practice,  or  been  rendercsl  by  new  legislation  too  fa\'ourable  to 
prisoners,  have  to  be  applied  in  (hstricts  where  population  is  thin, 
where  there  are  very  few  officers,  either  for  the  apprehension  of 

'  ThfTP  in  nlwayn  a  shnrifT,  whu**^  hiiainraw  it  i«  to  vvirnue  crvwwvnaia.*  %.\A 
^^  hang  them  if  eonvhted,  but  mach  depeuda  ou  his  iikdWvdvuiV  \'vii,o\uc. 
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offenders,  or  for  the  hunting  up  of  evidence  Againft  them, 
and  where,  accortling  to  common  belief,  both  judges  and  jurirt 
are  occasionally  "fi<iaHreiI"  or  "got  at."  Many  crimes  would 
go  unpunished  if  some  more  speedy  and  efficient  method  of 
dealing  with  them  were  n<3t  udaptetl.  This  method  is  fouiul 
in  a  volunteer  jury,  summoned  by  the  leading  local  citizens,  or 
in  very  clear  cases^  by  a  simple  -  seizure  and  execution  of  the 
criminal.*  Why  not  create  an  efficient  police?  Because  crimd 
is  uncommon  in  many  dislrictrt  —  in  such  districts,  for  iiwtiUice, 
as  Michigan  or  rural  Wisconsin  — and  the  pt^ople  have  dt'Db- 
erately  concluded  that  it  ia  cheaper  and  simpler  to  take  tin- 
law  into  their  own  hands  on  those  rare  occasions  when  a  police 
is  needed  than  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  organising  and  paying  a 
force  for  which  there  is  usually  no  employment.  If  it  be  urged 
that  they  are  tliua  forming  habits  of  Uiwlessness  in  themselvw, 
the  Americans  reply  that  ejc|xirienee  does  not  seem  ta  make 
tliis  |)robable.  Iieeause  lawlejwness  does  not  increase  among  the 
farming  pfjpulation,  and  has  disappeared  from  places  where  the 
rudeness  or  simplicity  of  society  formerly  rendered  lynch  law 
nec^essary.  Cases  however  occur  for  which  no  such  ejcoiiw  cm 
be  offered,  cases  in  which  a  pristjner  (probably  a  negro)  already 
in  the  hands  of  justice  is  seized  and  put  to  dejith  by  a  loob. 
Some  years  ago  tlierc  was  in  several  States,  imd  notably  in  parts 
of  Southern  Indiarm,  —  a  rough,  wooded  country,  with  a  \iAC^' 
ward  aiul  seattcre<l  p<}pulation,  —  a  strange  recrudcsc**uce  of 
lynching  in  the  rise  of  the  so-called  White  Caps,  p4*oplc  wIh) 
seized  by  night  men  or  women  who  had  given  offence  hv  thcff 
immoral  life  or  other  vices,  dragged  them  into  the  wfKids,  fiitgg*''^^ 
them  severely,  and  warned  them  to  quit  the  neighbourhood 
forthwith.  Similar  outruges  are  often  reported  from  other  St»te8 
to  the  south-west  of  Indiana,  as  far  as  Mississippi.  In  Obio 
they  were  promptly  repressed  by  an  energetic  governor  ^^ 
\dOS-9  disptites  connected  with  the  alleged  attemptbyapoMrerfwl 
corporation  to  create  a  monopoly  in  the  purchasing  of  tobacco  fof 
manufacture  led  to  a  series  of  nocturnal  outrages  by  annwlniea 
who  sought,  by  whipping  or  killing  those  fanners  who  refusal  *<> 
join  them  in  their  resistance  to  the  attempts  referred  U),  ^ 

'  The  suvagfncss  whirb  ocrnsioiuiUy  appears  ia  these  l>ii['hing9  U  '^^^^^^^l 
ing  to  orip  who  knowTi  fhf  Kf-nfTal   kindlinmw  of  the  Ainnriniin  penplf-    ^ 
loiiR  ago  the  peopio  of  East  Kentucky  hunt«d  for  a  murderer  to  burn  l»iw  w^ 
death,  ami  the  White  Cap  anU  NiftKt  Ridm%  outrages  ore  •ometimc*  •<^'*''*| 
panicd  by  revolting  cruelty. 
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coerce  the  tobacco  growers  into  joining;  that  organized  resistEince. 
These  Night  Riders  gave  great  trouble  in  Kentucky  and  parte 
of  Tennessee,  though  the  Govenior  took  Wgoroua  measures 
against  them.  * 

The   so-called   *' Molly   Maguire"   conspiracy,   which   vexed 
and  terrifietl  Peiinsylvaiiia  for  several  years,  showed  the  want 
of  a  vigorous  and  liighly  trained  police.     A  sort  of  secret  society 
organized  a  succession  of  murders,  much  like  the  Ituliaii  Camorra, 
which  remained  undetected  till  a  daring  man  succeeded  in  per- 
lading   the   conspirators   to   admit    him   among   them.     He 
lared  their  schemes,  and  learnt  to  know  their  persons  and 
leeds,  then  turned  upon  tliem  and  brought  them  to  justice, 
'his  remarkable  case  illustrates  not  any  neglect  of  law  or  tender- 
less  for  crime,  but  mainly  the  power  of  a  combination  which 
keep   it8   secrets.     Once   detected,   the   Molly    Maguires 
rere  severely   dealt  with.     The  Pittsburg  riots  of  1877,  and 
the  Cincinnati  riots  of  18^,  and  the  Chicago  troubles  of  1894 
alarmed  the  Americans  theniselves,  so  long  accustometl  to  domes- 
ic  tranquillity  as  to  Jiave  forgotten  those  volcanic  forces  which 
ie  smouldering  in  all  ignorant  masses,  ready  to  burst  forth  upon 
liTicient  excitement.     The  miners  and  iron-workers  of  the  Pitts- 
mrg  district  are  rough  fellows,  many  of  them  recent  immigrants 
rho  have  not  yet  acquired  American  hiiliits  of  order;  nor  would 
lere  have  been  anything  to  distinguisli  the  Pennsylvanian 
isturbance  from  those  wliich  happen  during  strikes  in  England, 
a«,  for  instance,  at  Blackburn,  in  Lancaaldre  and,  later,  dur- 
ing a  coal  strike  at  one  or  two  places  in  Yorkshire  and  Derby- 
aliire,  or  in  times  of  distress  in  France,  as  at  Decazeville  in  1886, 
had  there  been  a  prompt  suppression.     Unfortunately  there  was 
in  1877  no  proper  force  on  the  spot.     The  governor  was  absent ; 
the  mayor  and  other  local  authorities  lost  tlieir  heads ;  the  police, 
fcfjbly  hantUed,  were  overpowereil ;  the  militia  ahowcHl  weakness ; 
so  that  the  riot  spread  in  a  way  which  surprised  its  authors,  and 
the  mob  raged  for  several  days  along  the  railroads  in  several 
States,  and  over  a  largo  area  of  manufacturing  and  mining  towns. 
The  moral  of  this  event  was  the  necessity,  even  in  a  land  of 
freedom,  of  keeping  a  force  strong  enough  to  repress  tumults 
^a  their  first  stage.     The  Cincinnati  riot  began  in  an  attempt 
Hb  lyiich  two  prisoners  who  were  thought  likely  to  escape  the 
punishment  they  richly  deserved;  and  it  would  probably  have 
endeil  tliere  had  not  the  floating  ralAAe  ol  \\\\fe  c\V^  *jI  ?i^j!K*i 
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inhabitants  seized  the  opportunity  to  flo  a  little  pillagr  and 
make  a  pr(^at  noise  on  their  nvm  account.  NeitJier  si»diliau 
had  any  political  character,  nor  indeed  any  specific  objpi't, 
except  tliat  the  Peiinsylvanian  mob  showed  special  enmity  to 
the  railroad  company. 

In  1892  the  same  moral  was  enforced  by  the  strike  riota  oo 
some  of  the  railroads  in  New  York  State  and  in  the  nuoing 
regions  of  Idaho,  by  the  IcKtal  wars  Ix^tween  cattlemen  and 
"rustlers"  in  Wyoming,  by  the  disturbances  at  the  Homestpaii 
works  in  Pennsylvania,  and  by  the  san^nary  conflict  wliich 
arose  at  the  convict-worked  mines  in  Tennessee,  where  a  mob 
of  miners  attackwl  the  stockades  in  which  were  confine*!  con- 
victs kept  at  laboiir  under  contracts  betw(M»n  the  Stat^  ami  pri- 
vate mine  owners,  liberated  many  of  th{^  convicts,  captured  iind 
were  on  the  point  of  hanpn"K  an  officer  of  the  State  militia,  tind 
were  with  difficulty  at  last  repressed  by  a  strong  militia  force. 
The  riot.s  at  Chicago  in  ISiM  and  the  more  protracted  strife  t>e- 
tween  mine  owners  anil  striking  miners  in  Colorado  somewhat 
lattrr  arc  other  instances.  .Such  tumult^s  are  not  specially  prod- 
ucts of  democracy,  but  they  are  unhappily  proofs  that  de- 
mocracy does  not  secure  the  good  behai-iour  of  its  worse  and 
newest  citizens,  and  that  it  must  be  prepared,  no  lesw  than 
other  governments,  to  maintain  order  l)y  the  prompt  ami  st^^m 
application  of  physical  force.' 

It  was  a  regrettable  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  pul'lio 
authorities  have  seemed  to  abnegate  the  function  of  main- 
taining order  that  the  habit  grew  up  among  railroad  direrlors 
and  the  owners  of  other  large  eaterprises  of  hiring  a  private 
armefl  force  to  protect,  at  the  time  of  a  strike,  not  only  the 
workmen  they  bring  in  to  replace  the  strikers,  but  also  tliHf 
yards,  works,  and  stock  in  trade,  A  firm  which  began  Imsiue^ 
as  a  private  detective  agency  was  for  years  accustom»HJ  to  supply 
for  this  purpose  Inxlies  of  men  well  traincil  and  drilled, 
could  be  relied  on  to  defend  the  place  allotted  to  them  agai 
a  greatly  superior  force  of  rioters.  This  firm  used  to  keep  not 
less  than  one  thousand  men  permanently  on  a  war  footing 
sent  them  hither  and  tliither  over  the  country  to  its  custoraei 
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*  Tlicrp  ia  n  Krcat  diffrrenc*'  bctwf^on  rlilTcrmt  States  and  citut  as  wjsii 
p*>iir«;  urraDgempnU.     The  p«Ui>o  of  New  York  City  are  efiidimt  and  wdu 
fiiimctimcfl  trK)  priini|ttly  8/-v(>rc  in  the  itse  of  their  stavn ;  and  in  many 
the  jKjJii'e  oru  tunuKl  witU  rvvcUvcra. 
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ley  were  usually  sworn  in  as  Sheriff's  deputies,  on  each  occa- 
sion before  the  proper  local  authority.    So  frequent  had  been  the 
employment  of  *'  Pinkerton's  men,"  as  they  are  called  (though  it 
is  not  always  from  Messrs.  Pinkerton  of  Chicago  that  they  are 
stained,  and  the  name,  like  "Dclnumico,"  for  a  restaurant, 
■ms  to  be  passing  from  a  proper  into  a  common  noun),  that 
some  new  State  constitutions  {e,g.  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Washington,    Kentucky)    and    statutes   in   other   States    (eg. 
Massachusetts)  expressly  prohibit  the  bringing  of  armed  men 
into  the  State,  and  a  Committee  of  Congress  was  set  to  investi- 
^-fate  tlie  subject,  so  far  wthout  result,  for  it  is  going  a  long  way 
^Bo  forbid  a  man  by  statute  to  hire  persons  to  lielp  hiin  to  protect 
Hbis  property  when  he  6nds  it  in  danger.     These  strike  cases  are 
Hbf  course  complicated  by  the  reluctance  of  a  State  governor  or  a 
mayor  to  incur  unpopularity  by  taking  strong  me:isures  against 
a  crowd  who  have  votes.     Here  we  touch  a  diffifulty  specially 
incident  to  a  directly  elected  Executive,  —  a  diffieiilty  noted  al- 
ready in  the  cas<*s  of  elected  juflges  and  elecled  tax-officers,  and 
one  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  striking  the  balance 
Bbetwccn  the  goo<i  and  the  evil  of  a  system  of  direct  ami  pervad- 
^TDg  popular  control.     The  reineily  is  in  extreme  cases  found  in 
the  displeasure  of  the  good  citizens,  who,  after  all.  form  the  voting 
majority.     But  it  is  a  remedy  which  may  follow  uith  too  tardy 
^steps.     Meantime,  many  large  employers  of  labour  find  them- 
^fcelves  obliged  to  defenvl  their  proi>erty   by  these  condottieri, 
^"because  they  rannot  rely  on  the  defence  which  the  State  ought  to 
furnish,  and  the  condotlieri  themselves,  who  seem  to  be  generally 
men  of  gootl  character  as  well  as  prove<I  courage,  are  so  much 
^^iate<l  by  the  workmen  as  to  be  sometimes  in  danger  of  being 
B|ynched  when  found  alone  or  in  small  parties.^ 
^^  In  some  States  not  a  few  laws  are  systematically  ignored  or 
evaded,  sometimes  liy  the  connivance  of  officials  who  are  im- 
properly induced  to   abstain   from   prosecuting   transgressors, 
■aometimes  with  the  general  consent  of  the  community  which 
l^erceives  that  they  cannot  be  enforced.     Thus  some  years  ago 
the  laws  against  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sundays  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  were  not  enforced.     The  German  and  Irish  part  of 
the  population  disliked  them,  and  showed  its  dislike  by  tum- 


1  It  in  probuWy  this  popular  hostility  l«  the  employment  of  Pinkertou'*  wvwi. 
that  hati  cAUsed  thom  to  hgun.'  littiti  1/  at  ull  in  ihc  tiiorc  recent,  fttnkc  >.TQK^9ue». 
ajv  now  t^dom  h&ird  of. 
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ing  out  of  the  municipal  ofHoes  those  who  had  enforced  ihenifl 
while  yet  tho  law  n^niaiiuni  on  the  statute-book  because, 
cording  to  the  Constitution  of  Illiuois,  it  took  a  majority  of  two-| 
third.s  in  the  k^gialature  to  repeal  an  Act ;  ami  the  roraJ  memlH-w, 
being  largely  Prohibitionists,  stood  by  this  law  against  Suiidiiy 
dealing.     When  in  Texas  I  heard  of  the  same  thing  as  liappening 
in  the  city  of  San  Aiitonio,  and  doubt  not  that  it  occurs  in  raanyi 
cities.     More  laws  are  quietly  8uffere<i  to  lie  broken  in  Aiaerii'4i 
than  in  England,  France,  or  Germany.     On  the  other  humi,  it  ill 
fair  to  rtuy  that  the  cruUt  wliich  the  New  Englander.'^  iiw'd  to 
claim  of  being  a  hiw-ubidiiig  people  is  borne  out  by  the  geiienJ 
security  of  property  and  person  which,  apart  from  tlie  case^  men- 
tioned alMJve,  and  especially  fmni  strike  troubles,  the  travdlitr* 
remarks  ovnr  the  rural  parts  of  the  Eiistern  and  Middle  State?.* 
Pohtical  disturbances  (other  than  oruasional  coUisionB  hetwepn 
whites  and  negrues)  are  practically  oukuown.     Even  when  an 
election    is    believed    to    have    been    fraudulently   won,  tha 
result  is  respected,  because  it  is  externally  regular.     Fighta] 
seldom  occur  at  elections;    neither  party   disturbs   the  mw*- 
ings  or  pn)eertsions  of   the  other  in    the   hottest    presidential 
campaign.      To    Americans    the    habit    of   letting   opiX)UPnl3 
meet    and  talk   in   peace   seems   essential   to   a  well-ordi'Ted 
free  government. 

Th(^  habit  of  ohechence  to  constitutetl  authority  is  anotheri 
test,  and  one  which  Pluto  would  have  considered  .spt'cially  con- 
clusive.    Tlie  ilitTieulty  of  applying  il  iti  America  is  that  thew 
are  ho  few  offifrials  who   (loine  into  tlie  relation  of  commdnd 
with  the  ])eople,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  jieople  are  bo  lit- 
tle '*guvcmed,"  in  the  Freiu^h  or  Oerman  sense,  that  one  hafl 
few  opportunities  of  discovering  how  they  comport  theinsetv'PS- 
^The  officers  of  lioth  the  Federal  and  the  State  governmentft,  i^* 
l<'vying  taxes  and  carrying  out  the  judgment-s  of  the  Courtj^ 
liave  seklorn  any  resistance  to  fear,  except  in  such  regions  A*' 
those  already  referred  \u,  where  tiie  fierce  mountaineers  will  D"* 
brook  interference   witli   their   vendetta,  or  suffer  the  Federall 
excisemen  to  do  their  duty.     These  regions  are,  however,  qiut«] 
exceptional,  forming  a  sort  of  enclave  of  wrni-barbarism  in  *( 
civilize*!  country,  sucii  as  the  rugged  Albania  was  in  the  Roinatt- 

'  Tliere  ij  Utttr  use  in  roniparinc  the  nKJtrnRate  of  crimes  reported  »nd  " 
convintions  with  the  ngsrefziilefl  nf  European  rnunlnra,  because  id  difonkDjf 
regiuEU  many  crimes  go  unreported  as  well  as  unpunished. 
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^Bmpire.  Other  authorities  experience  no  difficulty  in  making 
themselves  respected.  A  railroad  company^  for  instance,  finds 
its  pas8ongnra  only  too  Hiihmissive.  Thoy  endure  with  a  patience 
which  astonishes  Englishmen  frc<[ijent  irregularities  of  the  train 
DLfiervice  and  other  discomforts,  which  woul<l  in  Engi.'iiid  produce 
|ni  whole  crop  of  lettern  to  the  news|jap(TH.  Tlie  discipline  of  the 
array  and  navy  is  in  war  time  nearly  as  strict  as  in  European 
armies.  So  in  universities  and  colleges  discipline  is  maintained 
with  the  same  general  ease  and  the  same  occasional  troubles  as 

Kise  in  Oxfoni  and  Cambridge.  Tlie  children  in  the  city  schools 
e  proverbially  docile.  Except  when  strikes  occur,  employers 
do  not  complain  of  any  trouble  in  keeping  order  among  their 
work-people  while  at  work.  So  far,  indeed,  is  insubordination 
from  being  a  characteristic  of  the  native  Americans,  that  they 
are  con.spicuously  the  one  free  people  of  the  vvorki  which,  owing 
to  its  superior  intelligence,  has  recognized  the  permanent  value 
of  order,  and  observes  it  on  every  occasion,  not  least  when  a  sud- 
den alarm  arises.  Anarchy  is  of  all  dangers  or  bugbears  the  one 
which  the  modern  world  has  least  cause  to  fear,  for  the  tendency 
of  ordinary  human  nature  to  obey  is  the  same  as  in  past  times, 
and  the  aggregation  of  human  beings  into  great  masses  weakens 
the  force  of  the  individual  will,  and  makes  men  more  than  ever 
like  sheep,  so  far  as  action  is  concerned.  Much  less,  therefore, 
is  there  ground  for  fancying  that  out  of  anarchy  there  will  grow 
any  t>Tanny  of  force.  Whether  democracies  may  not  end  in 
^^elding  greater  power  to  their  executives  is  quite  another  ques- 
HKon,  w*hereof  more  anon  ;  all  I  observe  here  is  that  in  no  country 
can  a  military  despotism,  such  as  that  which  has  twice  prevailed 
in  France  and  once  in  England,  be  deemed  less  hkely  to  arise. 
During  the  Civil  War  there  were  many  i3ersons  in  Europe 
cultivating,  as  Gibbon  says,  the  name  \\'ithout  the  temper  of 
philosophy,  who  predicte<:l  that  some  successful  leader  of  the 
Northern  armies  would  establish  his  throne  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Constitution.  But  no  sooner  had  General  Lee  surrendered  at 
Appomattox  than  the  disbandment  of  the  victorious  host  began  ; 
and  the  only  thing  which  thereafter  distinguished  Generals 
Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan  from  their  fellow-citizena  was  the 
liabihty  to  have  ^'receptions'*  forced  on  them  when  they  visited 
a  city,  and  find  their  puissant  arms  wearied  by  the  handshakings 
of  their  enthusiastic  achnirers. 
Csesarism  is  the  last  danger  likely  to  menace  America.    In 
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no  nation  la  civil  order  more  stable.     None  is  more  averse 
the  military  spirit.     No  political  system  would  ofifer  a 
resistantie  to  an  attempt  to  create  a  standing  army  or  a 
the  administration. 

Jealouay  of  Greatness^  and  a  Desire  to  Level  Down. — 
charge   derives  a  claim    to    respectful  consideration  from 
authority  of  Toctiuovilk*,  who  thought  it  a  necessary  allrjbul 
of  democracy,  and  profe.s.se<l  to  have  discovered  s>^nptoIns  of 
in  the  United  States.     It  alarmed  J.  S.  Mill,  and  has  been  fr 
quently  dwelt  on  by  his  disciples,  and  by  many  who  have  adopt 
no  other  part  of  his  teachings,  as  an  evil  equally  inevii 
and  fatal  in  democratic  countries.     There  was  probably  g< 
ground  for  it  in  1830.     Even  now  one  discovers  a  tendency  in 
the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  West,  to  dislike,  poesibly 
to    resent,    any    outward    manifestation  of  sotual  superiority. 
A  man  would  be  ill  k>okc<I  upon  who  should  build  aca.stlein»] 
park,  surround  his  pleasure-grounds  with  a  high  wall,  and 
ceive  an  ext.'lusive  society  in  giidetl  drawing-rooms.     One  of  th< 
parts  whicli  prouiinent  (Xiliticians,  who  must  Ih>  assumed  to  tool 
their  bu.siness,  most  like  to  play  is  the  part  of  CincinnatuH  lit  the 
plough,  or  Curius  Dentatus  receiving  the  Saranite  envoys  over 
his  dinner  of  turnips.     They  welcome  a  newspaper  inter\'i*'wcr 
at  their  modest  farm,  and  take  pains  that  he  should  de«:ribe 
how  simply  the   rooms  are   furnished,  and  how-httle  "help" 
(i.e.   how  few  servants)  is  kept.     Altliough  the  cynics  of  thp 
New  York  press  make  a  mock  of  such  artless  ways,  the  desimi 
impression  is  pro<lueed  on  the  farmer  and  the  artisan.    Al  a 
senatorial  election  some  time  ago  in  a  North-western  Stato, 
the  opponents  of  the  sitting  candidate  procured  a  photograph 
of  his  residence  in  Washington,  a  handsome  raan.sion  in  a  fash- 1 
ionable  avenue,  and  circulatefl  it  among  the  members  of  th( 
State  legislature,  to  sh<]w  in  what  luxury  their  Federal  represen- 
tative  indulged.     I  remember  to  have  heard  it  said  of  a  stat***] 
man  proposing  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  thfti 
he  did  not  venture  during  the  preceding  year  to  occupy  his 
house  in  Wa-shington,  lest  he  should  give  occasion  for  siniilafj 
criticism.     Whether  or  not  this  was  his  real  motive,  the  attrih***] 
tion  of  it  to  him  is  equally  illustrative.     But  howlittlethc  wealth] 
fear  to  display  their  wealth  and  take  in  public  the  plejisurw  itJ 
procures  may  be  understood  by  any  one  who,  walking  dofftij 
Fifth  Avenue  iu  Nevr  XotV^  Q\iefcXN<sb  XW  tw^rh  houses  wbidJj 
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line  it,  houses  whose  internal  decoratioris  and  coJIected  objects 
If  art  rival  thosf  of  the  palaces  of  European  nobles,  or  who 
Katches  in  Newport,  one  of  the  raost  fashionable  of  summer 
resorts,  the  lavish  expenditure  upon  servants,  horses,  carriages, 
and  luxuries  of  every  kind.  No  spot  in  Eun^pe  conveys  an  ec^ual 
impression  of  the  lust  of  the  eyes  am  I  the  pride  of  life,  of  boundle^ 
wealth  and  a  Iwumiless  desire*  for  enjoyment,  as  does  the  Ocean 
Drive  at  Newport  on  an  afternoon  in  August. 

Intellectual  eminence  excites  no  jealousy,  though  it  is  more 
admired  and  respeeterl  than  in  Europe.  The  men  who  make 
great  fortunes  — and  their  number  as  well  as  the  scale  of  their 
fortunes  increases  —  are  regarded  not  so  much  with   envy,  as 

th  admiration.  "When  thou  d<K\st  good  unto  thyself,  all  men 
shall  siH»ak  well  of  thee."  Wealth  floes  not  always,  as  in  Eng- 
land, give  its  possessors  an  immediate  erUrieto  fashionable  society, 
but  it  marks  them  as  the  heroes  and  leatlers  nf  the  eonimercial 
world,  and  sets  them  on  a  pinnacle  of  fame  which  fires  the  imagi- 
nation of  ambitious  youths  in  dry  goods  stores  or  traffic  clerks 
on  a  railroad.  The  demonstrations  of  hostility  to  wealthy  ''mo- 
nopolists," and  especially  to  railroad  companies,  and  the  mag- 
nates of  the  Trusts,  are  prompte<l,  not  by  hatred  to  prominence 
or  wealth  but  by  discontent  at  the  immense  power  which  capi- 
talists exercise,  especially  in  the  business  of  transporting  goods, 
and  which  they  have  frequently  abused. 

Tyranny  of  the  Majority.  —  Of  this  I  have  spoken  in  a  previ- 
ous chapter,  and  nectl  only  summarize  the  conclusions  there 
arrived  at.  iSo  far  as  compulsive  legislation  goes,  it  has  never 
been,  and  is  now  less  than  ever,  a  serious  or  widespread  evil. 
Tlie  press  is  free  to  advocate  unpopular  doctrines,  even  the 
most  brutal  forms  of  anarchism.  Religious  belief  and  practices 
are  untouched  by  law.  The  sale  of  intoxicants  is  no  doubt  in 
many  places  restricted  or  forbidden,  but  to  assume  that  this  is 
a  tyrannical  proceeding  is  to  beg  a  question  on  which  the  wise 
are  much  divided.  The  taxation  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  offers  the  greatest  temptation  to  a  majority  disposed 
to  abuse  its  powers.  But  neither  Congress  nor  the  State  legis- 
latures have,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  gone  any  farther  in 
this  direction  than  the  great  nations  of  Europe.  If  such 
abstention  from  legislative  tyranny  be  held  due,  not  t-o  the 
wisdom  and  fairness  of  the  American  democracy,  but  to  the 
vainta  which  the  Federal  and  Stale  coTia\\tu\\oTva  vrci^wi 
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upon  it,  the  answer  is  —  Who  impose  and  maintaiji  these  ro-i 
3traints?  The  people  themselves,  who  deserve  the  eniiit  <i 
desiring  to  remove  from  their  own  path  temptations  which 
might  occasionally  prove  irresistible.  It  is  true  tliat  the  eon* 
ditions  have  been  in  some  points  exceptionally  favourahk 
Class  hatreds  are  absent.  The  two  great  national  parties  arc] 
not  class  parties,  for,  if  we  take  the  country  as  a  whole,  rich' 
and  poor  are  fairly  representetl  in  both  of  these  parties.  Xoitlirt 
proposes  to  overtax  the  rich.  Both  denounce  monopolism  in  the 
abstract,  and  promise  to  restrain  capital  from  abusing  its  power, 
but  neitn**r  is  more  forward  than  the  other  to  take  ))raeticHJ  steps 
for  such  a  purpose,  l>ecause  each  includes  capitalists  wliose 
contributions  the  party  needs,  and  each  includes  plenty  of  ihej 
respectable  ami  wealtiiy  classes.  Party  divisions  do  not  con 
cide  with  social  or  religious  divisions,  as  has  often  happened 
Europe. 

Moreover,  in  State  politics  —  and  it  is  in  the  State  rathc( 
than  in  the  Federal  sphere  that  attacks  on  a  minority  might 
be  feared  —  the  lines  on  which  parties  act  are  fixeil  by  tli^^ 
lines  which  .separate  the  national  parties,  and  each  party  isi 
tlierefore  held  hack  from  profcs.sing  doctrines   which  !neniM-'*| 
the  intfrests  of  any  class.     The  only  exceptions  occur  whor«j 
some  burning  economic  question  supersedes  for  the  mompftt 
the  regular  party  attachments.    This  happenai  in  Califomiiii^ 
with  the  consequences  already  descril>ed.     It  came  near 
pening  in  two  or  three  of  the  North-western  States,  such 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  where  the  farmers,  organized  in  tl'^-i 
Granges  or  agricultural  dubs,  caused  the  legislatures  to 
statutes  which  bore  hardly  on  the  railroads  and  the  owners 
elevators  and  grain  warehouses.     Similar  attempts  were 
recently  made  by  the  Populists  and  must  from  time  to  liii^ 
be  ex]>*HUed.     Yet  even  this  kin<l  of  legislation  can  scartflj^ 
be  called  tyrannical.     It  is  an  attempt,  however  cluinb'y 
abrupt,  to  deal  with  a  real  economical  mischief,  not  an  until 
extension    of   the   scope   of   legislation    to   matters  in  whi( 
majorities  ought  not  to  control  minorities  at  all. 

Love  of  Xovelty;  Pfts.non  for  destroying  Old  hifttttuiions.  —  M 
is  easy  to  see  how  democracies  have  bwn  creditwi  with 
tendency.     They  have  risen  out  of  oligarchies  or  aristocrat 
monarchies,  the  process  of  their  rise  coinciding,  if  not  alwajT 

ith  a  revoiutiou,  at  least  with  a  breaking  down  of  many  *^ 
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s  and  institutions.     It  is  this  very  breaking  down  that 
birth  to  thorn.     Probably  some  of  the  former  institutions 
are  spared,  are  presently  found  incompatible  viith  the  new  order 
of  tbiuKs,  and  then  have  to  l>e  change<l  till  the  people  has,  so 

Ko  3p<»ak,  fumisheii  its  house  according  to  its  taste.  But  when 
he  new  order  has  been  established,  is  there  any  ground  for 
telieving  that  a  democracy  is  an  exception  to  the  general  ten- 
dency of  mankind  to  adhere  to  the  customs  they  have  formed, 
admire  the  institutions  they  have  created,  and  even  bear  the 
ills  they  kn^nv  rather  than  incur  the  trouble  of  fintling  some 
way  out  of  them  ?  The  Americans  are  not  an  exception.  They 
value  themselves  only  too  self-complacently  on  their  methods 
of  govomnicnt ;  they  abide  by  their  customs,  because  they 
admire  them.  They  love  novelty  in  the  sphere  of  amusement, 
Hiiterature.  and  social  life ;  but  in  serious  matters,  such  as 
"the  fundamental  ia.stitutions  of  government  and  in  re- 
ligious belief,  no  progressive  and  civilized  people  is  more 
conservative. 

Liability  to  be  misled;  Influence  of  Demagogues.  —  No  doul>t 
the  inexperience  of  the  recent  immigrants,  the  want  of  trained 
political  thought  among  the  bulk  even  of  native  citizens,  the 
tendency  to  sentimentalism  which  marks  all  large  masses  of 
^Lpien,  do  lay  the  people  open  to  the  fallacious  reasoning  and 
^npecious  persuasions  of  adventurers.  This  happens  in  all  popu- 
larly governed  countries;  and  a  phenomenon  substantially  the 
same  occurs  in  oligarchies,  for  you  may  have  not  only  aristo- 
cratic demagogues,  but  demagogues  playing  to  an  aristocratic 
mob.  Stripped  of  its  externals  and  considered  in  it«  es.sential 
features,  demagogism  is  no  more  abundant  in  America  than  in 
England,  France,  or  Italy,  Empty  and  reckless  declaimers, 
such  as  were  some  of  those  who  figuretl  in  the  Granger  and 
Populist  movements  ffor  sincere  and  earnest  men  have  shared 
in  i)Oth),  are  allowcnl  to  talk  themsches  hoar.se,  and  ultimately 
relapse  into  obscurity.  A  demagogue  of  greater  talent  may 
aspire  to  some  high  executive  office;  if  not  to  the  Presidency, 
then  perhaps  to  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  where  he  may  practically 
pull  the  n-ircs  of  a  Pref^ident  whom  he  has  put  into  the  chair. 
Failing  either  of  these,  he  aims  at  the  governorship  of  his  State 
or  the  mayoralty  of  a  groat  city.  In  no  one  of  these  positions  is 
it  easy  for  him  to  do  permanent  mischief.  The  Federal  executive 
has  no  influence  on  legislation,  and  even  in  foreign  policy  and  in 
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the  oiaking  of  appointments  requires  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
That  any  man  should  acquire  so  great  a  hold  on  llie  countn*  as 
to  st'cure  the  election  of  two  Houses  of  Congress  suljservleni  Wj 
his  wUJ,  wWle  at  the  same  time  securing  the  Presidency  or  Secre-I 
taryship  of  State  for  himself,  is  an  event  too  im])robabIe  to  enter  1 
into  calculation.     Nothing  approaching  it  has  been  seen  since! 
the  days  of  Jackson.     The  size  of  the  countr>%  the  differcacea'i 
between  the  Stat€»s,  a  hundred  other  causes,  make  achieveraentai 
possible  enough  in  a  European  country  all  but  impossible  here. 
That  a  plausible  adventurer  should  clamber  to  the  presidential 
chair,  and  when  seateti  there  should  consjjire  with  a  corrupt 
congressional  ring,  purchasing  by  the  gift  of  offices  and  by  jobs 
their  support  for  his  owii  schemes  of  private  cupidity  or  pulilic 
mischief,  is  conceivable,  but  improbable.    The  system  of  counter- 
checks in  the  Federal  government,  wliich  impedes  or  delays  murb 
good  legislation,  may  he  relied  on  to  avert  many  of  the  dangers 
to  which  the  sovereign  chambers  of  European  countries  tre 
exposed. 

A  demagogue  installed  as  governor  of  a  State — and  it  !«■ 
usually  in  State  politics  that  demagogj-'m  appears  —  has  but 
limitetl  opportunities  for  wrongHloing.     He  can  make  a  ^w 
bad  appointments,  and   can   discredit  the  commonwealth  by 
undignified  acts.     He  cannot  seriously  harm  it.     Two  politicians 
who  seemed  to  deser\''e   the   title   obtained   that   honoural>le 
post  in  tfWo  great  Eastern  States.     One  of  them,   a  tj'picol 
"ringster,"  perpetrated  somejoljs,  tampered  with  some  elections, 
and  vetoed  some  good  bills.     Venturing  too  far,  he  at  last  in- 
volved his  party  in  an  ignominious  defeat.     The  other,  a  mau  ^ 
of  greater  natural  gifts  and  greater  capacity  for  mischief,  whose  H 
capture  of  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  State  had  drawn  forth      i 
lamentations  from  the  better  citizens,  left  things  much  as  h** 
found  them,  and  the  most  noteworthy  incident  which  marked 
his  year  of  office  —  for  he  was  turnorl  out  at  the  next  election^ 
was  the  snub  adniinistered  by  the  leading  university  in  the  Statfif 
wliich  refused  hini  the  ooinplhnent,  usually  pnifl  to  the  chicfl 
magistrate,  of  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

This  inquiry  has  shown  us  that  of  the  faults  traditianaO) 
attributed  to  democracy  one  only  is  fairly  chargeable  on  tl«] 
United  States ;  tliat  is  to  say,  is  manifested  there  more  con- 
spicuously than  in  the  constitutional  monarchies  of  Europe. 
This  is  the  dispodlion  lo  \>e  \ax.  yck.  ewVot^ivcL-g^V^^  \ijalvkfid 
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any  large  part  of  the  population,  to  tolerate  breaches  of  public 
order,  and  to  be  too  indulgent  to  offenders  generally.  The 
Americans  themselves  admit  this  to  be  one  of  their  weak  points. 
How  far  it  is  due  to  that  deficient  reverence  for  law  which  is 
supposed  to  arise  in  popular  governments  from  the  fact  that  the 
people  have  nothing  higher  than  themselves  to  look  up  to,  how 
far  to  the  national  easy-goingness  and  good-nature,  how  far  to 
the  prejudice  against  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  force  of 
military  and  police  and  to  the  optimism  which  refuses  to  recog- 
nize the  changes  brought  by  a  vast  increase  of  population,  largely 
consisting  of  immigrants,  these  are  points  I  need  not  attempt 
to  determine.  It  has  produced  no  general  disposition  to  lawless- 
ness, which  rather  tends  to  diminish  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
country.  And  it  is  sometimes  (though  not  always)  replaced  in 
a  serious  crisis  by  a  firmness  in  repressing  disorders  which  some 
European  governments  may  envy.  Men  who  are  thoroughly 
awakened  to  the  need  for  enforcing  the  law,  enforce  it  all  the  more 
resolutely  because  it  has  the  whole  weight  of  the  people  behind  it. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  defects  commonly  attributwl  tofiei 
cratic  government  are  not  specially  charact«ri!*tic  of  the  Uiiit«i| 
States.     It  remains  to  enquire  what  are  the  peculiar  bleniishc 
which  the  country  does  show.     So  far  as  regard:?  the  constitu- 
tional mactunery  of  the  Federal  and  of  the  State  governmrni 
this   question    has   been   answereti    in   earlier   chapters.    It  tfj 
now  rather  the  tendency  of  the  institutions  generally,  the  dii*-j 
position  and  habits  of  the  governing  people,  that  wehuvcti 
consider.     The  word  Democracy  is  often  us^ed  to  mean  a  spirit] 
or  tendency,  sometimes  the  spirit  of  revolution,  sometimes  the- 
spirit  of  equality.     For  our  present  purpose  it  is  l>etter  lo 
take  it  as  denoting  simply'  a  fonn  of  government,  that  iu  wliich 
the  numerical  majority  rules,  deciding  questions  of  state  by] 
the  votes,  whether  directly,  as  in  the  andent  republics,  or  ni«li* 
ately,  as  in  modern  representative  government,  of  the  body«' 
citizens,  the  citizens  being,  if  not  the  whole,  at  least  a  very  lurgei 
proportion  of  the  adult  males.     The  enquiry  may  l>efnn  with  th6| 
question,  ^Vhat  are  the  evils  to  which  such  a  form  of  govemnjenl 
is  by  its  naltire  exposed?  and  may  then  proceed  to  ascertain 
whether  any  other  defects  exist  in  the  United  States  government 
w-hich.  though  traceable  to  democracy,  are  not  of  its  essence,  hut 
due  to  the  particular  form  wtiich  it  has  there  taken. 

It  is  an  old  maxim  that  republics  live  by  Virtue — that  i%| 
by  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  public  spirit  and  justice^ 
among  the  citizens.  If  the  rppuhlic  be  one  in  which  power  w 
confined  to,  or  practically  exercised  by,  a  small  educate  cl*-^ 
the  maintenance  of  this  high  level  is  helpetl  by  the  sense  of  p^' 
sonal  riignity  which  their  position  engenders.  If  the  repubu^i 
itself  be  small,  and  bear  rule  over  others,  patriotism  may'i*"'^' 
tense,  and  the  sense  of  the  cnlk'ctivr*  dignity  of  the  state  "'a/ 
ennoble  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  make  them  wiling  to  acrcp^ 
sacrifices  for  its  sake,  lo  lote^o  \vvY\^\,e. 'wcwc^^^.  vmd  sHppJ^'** 
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ivate  resentments,  in  order  to  be  strong  against  the  outer 
rI<L  But  if  the  state  be  verj''  large,  and  the  rights  of  all 
itizens  equal,  we  must  not  expect  them  to  rise  above  the  average 
level  of  human  nature.  Rousseau  and  Jefferson  will  tell  us 
that  this  level  ia  high,  that  the  faults  wliich  govcTiiments  have 
hitherto  shown  are  due  to  the  seltishness  of  privileged  persijiia 
an<l  classes,  that  the  ortUnary  unsophisticated  man  will  love 
justice,  desire  the  good  of  others,  need  no  coiistriiint  to  keep 
him  in  the  right  path.  Experience  will  contradict  them,  and 
whether  it  talks  of  Original  Sin  or  adopts  some  less  scliolastic 
phrase,  will  recognize  that  the  tendencies  to  evil  in  human  nature 
are  not  perhaps  as  strong,  but  as  various  and  abiding  even  in  the 
o^•t  civilized  societies,  as  its  impulses  to  gtKxl.  Heuce  the 
le  of  numbers  means  the  rule  of  orchnary  mankind,  without 
those  artificial  helps  which  their  privileged  position  has  given 
to  limited  governmg  classes,  thuugh  also,  no  duu})t,  without  those 
special  temptations  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  power  and  privi- 
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Smce  every  question  that  arises  in  the  conduct  of  government 
is  u  question  eitiier  of  ends  or  of  means,  errors  may  be  conuuitted 
by  the  ruling  power  either  in  fixing  on  wrong  cutis  or  in  choosing 
wwng  means  to  s<HMire  those  ends.     It  is  now,  after  long  resist- 
ance by  those  who  maintained  that  they  knew  better  what  was 
'wmI  for  the  people  than  the  people  knew  themselves,  at  lust 
•cot!  that  as  the  masses  are  better  jiidges  of  what  will  conduce 
their  own  happiness  than  are  the  classes  placetl  above  them, 
they  must  be  allowed  to  determine  ends.     This  is  in  fact  the 
^^Bsenre  of  free  or  pf>pular  government,  and  the  justific?ition  for 
^Vesting  power  iti  numbers.     But  assuming  the  end  to  be  given, 
HWho  is  best  qualified  to  select  the  meAns  for  its  accomplishment  ? 
To  do  so  nee<is  in  many  cases  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  a  skill  in 
interj)reting  them,  a  power  of  forecasting  the  results  of  measures, 
unattainable  by  the  mass  of  mankind.     Such  knowledge  is  too 
ligh   for  them.     It  is  attainable  only  by  trained   economists, 
;i5its,  statesmen.     If  the  mas.ses  attempt  it  they  will  commit 
istAkes  not  less  serious  than  those  which  befall  a  litigant  who 
isists  on  conducting  a  complicated  case  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
attorney  and   counsel.     Hut  in  popular  governments  this 
istinetion  between  ends  and  means  is  apt   to  l)e  forgotten. 
►ften  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  sharply  drawn,  Ue^iaww.  wn\\v& 
ida  are  means  to  larger  ends,  and  some  raeaws  w^  A^svx^^ 
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not  only  for  the  sake  of  larger  eods,  but  for  their  ovm  sakea  alw. 
And  the  habit  of  trustiug  its  owti  wsdom  and  enjo>'ing  itaown 
power,  iu  which  tlie  multitude  is  encouragetl  by  its  leaders  and 
servants,  disposes  it  to  ignore  the  distinction  even  where  the 
distinction  is  clear,  and  makes  it  refer  to  the  direct  arbitraiuoni 
of  the  people  matters  which  the  people  are  unfit  t-o  decide,  and 
which  they  might  safely  leave  to  their  trained  ministers  or  rcpi 
sentativcs.     Thus  we  find  that  the  direct  government  cf  ll 
multitude  may  become  dangerous  not  only  because  the  muliiti 
shares  the  faults  and  f(»llies  of  ordinary  human  nature,  but 
because  it  is  intellectually  incompetent  for  the  delicate  biwim 
of  conducting  the  daily  work  of  adniini.stralion,  i.e.  of  cbooar 
and  carrying  out  with  vigour  and  promptitude  the  requisiteext 
utive  means.     The  People,  though  we  think  of  a  great  entit 
when  w^e  use  the   word,    means   nothing   more  than  so  mf 
millions  of  individuMi  men.     There  is  a  sense  in  wliich  it  is  trc 
that  the  people  are  wiser  than  the  wisest  man.     But  what  is 
of  their  ultimate  judgment  after  the  lapse  of  time  sufficient  fc 
full  discussion,  is  not  equally  true  of  decisions  that  have  to 
promptly  taken. 

Wliat  are  the  consequences  -wtiich  we  may  expect  to  follow 
from  these  characteristics  of  democracy  and  these  conditioofl 
under  which  it  is  forced  to  work?  ^ 

First,  a  certain  commonness  of  mind  aiid  tone,  a  want  of 
dignity  and  elevation  in  and  about  the  conduct  of  public  affair 
an  insensibility  to  the  nobler  aspects  and  finer  resix)nsii)iliti< 
of  national  life. 

Secondly,  a  certain  apathy  among  the  luxurious  classes 
fastidious  minds,  who  find  themselves  of  no  more  account  thi 
the  ordinary  voter,  and  are  disgusted  by  the  superficial  vul- 
garities of  pubhc  life. 

Thirdly,   a  want  of  knowledge,  tact,  and  judgment  in 
details  of  legislation,   as  well   as  in  administration,  wnth 
inadequate  recognition  of  tlie  difficulty  of  these  kinds  of  wor 
and  of  the  worth  of  special  experience  and  skill  in  dealing  »il 
them.     Because  it  is  incompetent,  the  multitude  will  not  ff 
its  incompetence,  and  will  not  seek  or  defex  to  the  counsels 
those  who  possess  the  requisite  caj)acity. 

Fourthly,  laxity  in  the  management  of  public  busineea.  The 
persons  entrusted  with  such  business  hK?ing  only  average  mcfl. 
thinking  themselves  aud  VVou^V  ol  Nvj  Q>>aR.\%  ^^s.  vj^ittt©.'  ai^\ 
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and  not  rising  to  a  due  sense  of  their  responsibilities,  may  suc- 
cumb to  the  temptations  which  the  rontnjl  of  legishition  and 
the  public  funds  present,  in  cases  where  persons  of  a  more 
enlarged  \iew  and  with  more  of  a  social  reputation  to  support 
would  remain  incorruptible.  To  repress  such  derehctions  of 
duty  is  every  citizen's  duty,  hut  for  that  reason  it  is  in  large 
communities  apt  to  be  neglected.  Thus  the  very  causes  which 
iro]>laut  the  mischief  favour  its  growl  h. 

IThe  above-mentioned  tendencies  are  all  more  or  less  observa- 
ble in  the  United  States.  As  eacli  of  them  has  been  destTibcd 
already  in  its  proper  place,  a  summary  reference  may  here  be 
suffirifut  to  indicate  their  relation  to  the  democratic  form  of 
gov<»rnmcnt  and  to  the  immanent  spirit  or  tlieory  which  lies 
behind  that  form. 

Tlie  tone  of  pubhc  life  is  lower  than  one  expects  to  find  it 
in  so  great  a  nation.  Just  as  we  assume  that  an  individual 
man  >v'ill  at  any  supreme  moment  in  his  own  life  rise  to  a  higher 
level  tlian  that  on  wliich  lie  usually  moves,  so  we  look  to  find 
those  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  great  state  insplrfnl  by  a  sense 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  entrusted  to  them.  Their 
horizon  ought  to  be  cxpandwi,  their  feeling  of  duty  (luickcned, 
•  their  dignity  of  attitude  enhanced.  Human  nature  with  ail 
"  its  weaknesses  does  show  itself  capable  of  being  thus  roused  on 
its  imaginative  side;  and  in  Europe,  where  the  traditions  of 
aristocracy  survive,  everybcHly  condemns  as  mean  or  unworthy 
arts  done  or  language  held  by  a  great  official  wliich  would 
p:iss  unnoticed  in  a  private  citizen.  It  is  the  principle  of  noMense 
oblige  with  thesense  of  duty  and  trust  substituted  for  that  of  mere 
hereditarj'  rank. 

Such  a  sentiment  is  comparatively  weak  in  America.  A 
cabinet  rairyster,  or  senator,  or  governor  of  a  State,  sometimes 
even  a  President,  ha«  sometimes  felt  him.self  scarcely  more 
bound  by  it  than  the  director  of  a  railway  company  or  the 
mayor  of  a  to^vn  does  in  Europe.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
a'^sumption  of  homf^  individually  wiser  or  better  than  his 
fellow-citizens,  he  has  been  apt  to  act  and  speak  as  though 
he  were  simply  one  of  them,  and  so  far  from  magnifying  his 
office  and  making  it  honouratile,  seems  anxious  to  show  that 
he  18  the  mere  creature  of  the  popular  vote,  so  fille<l  by  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  people  and  not  he  who  governs  as  to 
fear  that  he  should   he  deemed   to  \\avc  lot^oVVew  Vive,  v^v 
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soiial  insignificance.  There  is  in  the  United  States  abimdooc* 
of  patriotism,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  passion  for  the  groafness 
and  happiness  of  the  Republic,  and  a  readiness  to  make  sacriticw 
for  it.  The  hiiirtory  of  tlie  Ci\'il  War  showed  tliis  passion  at 
least  as  strong  as  in  Enpfand  or  France.  There  is  no  ^\•ant  of 
an  appeciation  of  the  collective  majesty  of  the  nation,  for  tliis 
is  the  theme  of  iiices.sant  sipeeches,  nor  even  of  the  past  nml 
future  glories  of  carli  particular  State  in  the  Union.  But  the** 
sentiments  do  not  hear  their  appropriate  fruit  in  raising  tho 
conception  of  public  office,  of  its  worth  and  its  dignity.  The 
newspapers  assume  public  men  to  be  st»lfish  and  cynical.  Dis- 
interested virtue  is  not  looked  for.  is  perhaps  turned  into  rlHiciile 
where  it  exists.  The  hard  commercial  spirit  wliieh  pervades tbe 
meetings  of  a  joint^stock  company  is  the  spirit  in  which  roost 
poiitician.9  speak,  and  are  not  blamed  for  speaking,  of  public 
l)usiness.  Something,  especially  in  the  case  of  iu'wspflj)er8, 
must  be  allowetj  for  the  humorous  tendencies  of  the  Amcrii'iui 
mind,  which  likes  to  put  fonvard  the  al)surd  and  even  viilgar 
side  of  things  for  the  sake  of  getting  fun  out  of  them.  Butaftor 
making  such  allowances,  the  fact  remains  that,  although  no 
I>eople  is  more  emotional,  and  even  in  a  sense  more  poctiwl 
in  no  country  has  the  ideal  side  of  public  life,  what  one  may 
venture  to  call  the  heroic  element  in  a  public  career,  been  »> 
ignored  by  the  mass  and  n»pudiatcd  by  the  leaders.  This*  has 
affected  not  only  the  elevation  but  the  independence  and  courage^ 
(>f  public  men  ;  and  tlie  country  has  suffered  from  the  wantof 
wliat  we  call  distinction  in  its  conspicuous  figures.' 

I  have  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter  the  difl^culties  which 
surround  the  rule  of  public  opinion  where  it  allows  little  discre- 
tion to  its  agents,  relying  upon  its  own  competence  to  supervise 
administration  and  .secure  the  legislation  which  a  progressive 
country  needs.  Tlic  .American  masses  have  been  oblig(»d,  both 
by  democratic  tht»ory  and  by  the  structure  of  their  government, 
to  proceed  upon  the  assumption  of  their  own  competence. 
They  have  succeeded  better  than  could  have  be»^n  expectc*!. 
No  people  except  the  choirest  children  of  England,  long  trained 
by  the  practice  ()f  local  self-government  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies  before  their  rcA-olt,  could  have  succeeded  half  so  well. 
Nevertheless  the  masses  of  the  United  States  as  one  finds  theni 

'  TTiere  arc  sIkiis  that  tho  vu*w  h*rr\i  v^wv^ntAjd  ia  becoming  leas  Iru*  th»ff] 
it  rvitfi  when  tljis  paruKrupb  was  ftwl  *T\VUiU. 
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to-day  show  what  are  the  limitations  of  the  average  man.  They 
can  deal  with  broad  and  simple  issues,  ei^pecially  >vith  issues  into 
which  a  moral  element  enters.  They  spoke  out  ^nth  a  clear 
strong  voice  upon  shivery,  when  at  last  it  liad  become  plain  that 
slavery  must  eitlier  spread  or  vanish,  and  threw  themseh'es  with 
enthusiasm  into  the  struggle  for  the  Union.  Their  instinctive 
dislike  for  foreign  complications  b^  wfl!  as  for  acquisiti'>ns  of  new 
territory  ha\'e  from  time  to  time  checked  unwise  attempts 
to  incur  needless  responsibilities.  Their  sense  of  national 
and  commercial  honour  has  defeate<i  more  than  one  ntiscJiievous 
scheme  for  tampering  with  the  public  credit.  But  when  a  (jues- 
tion  of  intricacy  presents  itself,  requiring  either  keen  foresight, 
exact  reasoning,  or  wide  knowledge,  they  are  at  fault.  Questions 
relating  to  currency  and  coinage,  free  trade  and  protection, 
improvements  in  the  machinery  of  constitutions  or  of  municipal 
governments,  the  control  l»y  the  law  of  corporations  and  still 
more  of  Trusts,  the  methtxl  of  securing  purity  of  electicms, 
the  reform  of  criminal  i>roce<iure  in  the  State  courts,  these  are 
problems  which  long  bafHed,  and  some  of  which  seem  still 
to  baffle  them,  just  as  the  Free  Soil  (juestion  did  before  the  war 
or  the  reconstruction  of  the  revolted  Southern  States  for  a  long 
time  after  it.  In  those  two  instances  a  solution  came  about .  but 
in  the  former  it  was  not  so  much  affected  by  the  policy  of  the 
people  or  their  statesmen  as  forced  on  them  by  events,  in  the 
latter  it  left  grave  e\'ils  behind. 

Is  this  a  defect  incidental  to  all  popular  governments,  or  is 
tliere  anything  in  the  American  system  specially  calculated  to 

froducc  it  ? 
A  state  must  of  course  take  the  people  as  it  finds  them,  with 
such  elements  of  ignorance  and  passion  as  exists  in  masses 
of  men  everywhere.  Nevertheless,  a  representative  or  parlia- 
mentary system  provides  the  means  of  mitigating  the  evils  to 
be  feared  from  ignorance  or  haste,  for  it  vests  the  actual  conduct 
of  affairs  in  a  body  of  specially  chosen  and  presumably  specially 
qualified  men,  who  may  themselves  entrust  such  of  their  func- 
tions as  THiiHi  peculiar  knowkxlge  or  sltill  to  a  smaller  governing 
btKiy  or  bodies  selected  in  respect  of  their  more  eminent  fitness. 
By  this  metho<l  the  defects  of  democracy  are  remedied,  ^hile  its 
strength  is  retained.  The  masses  give  their  impulse  to  the 
representatives:  the  representatives,  directCKl  by  the  people 
;o  secure  vorUun  en</s,  hrhx^  their  skill  and  exYimewe^  V<i\5^ax  vsw 
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the  choice  and  application  of  the  best  means.     The  AmencAOit, 
however,  have  not  so  ronstmcted  or  composted  their  represeata- 
tive  bodies  as  to  secure  a  large  measure  of  these  bene-fits.    Ihe 
le^slatures  are  disjoined  from  the  administrative  offices.    The 
nipnilK-rs  of  legislatures  are  not  selectetl  for  their  ability  or  ex- 
perience, but  are,  two-tWrds  of  them  little  above  the  average  citi- 1 
zen,  J>eing  in  many  places  so  chosen  as  to  represent  rather  tbe 
local  machine  than  the  people.    They  are  not  much  respectal 
or  trusted,  and  finding  no  exceptional  virtue  expected  from  them, 
they  behave  as  ordinary  men  do  when  subjeeUxl  to  temptation*. 
The  separation  of  the  executive  from  the  legislature  is  a  part  of 
the  constitutional   arrangements  of  the  country,   and  has  do 
doubt  some  arivantuges.     The  character  of  the  legislatures  is 
due  to  a  mistaken  view  of  human  equality  and  an  exaggerated 
devotion  to  popular  sovereignty.     It  is  a  result  of  demorratic 
theory  pushed  to  extremes,  but  is  not  necessarily  incident  to  a 
democratic   government.     The   government    of    England,  fof 
instance,  has  now  become  substantially  a  democracy,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  imitate  America  in  either  of  the  poinU 
just  mentioned ;  nor  does  flemocratic  France,  apt  enough  to 
make  a  bold  use  of  theory,  seem  to  have  pushed  theory  to  excfss 
in  these  particular  directions.     1  do  not,  however,  deny  that  a 
democratic  system  makes  the  people  self-confident,  and  that  self- 
confidence  may  easily  pass  into  a  jealousy  of  delegated  power, 
an  undervaluing  of  skill  and  knowledge,  a  belief  that  any  eitiaen 
is  good  enough  for  any  political  work.     This  is  perhaps  more 
likely  to  happen  with  a  people  who  have  really  reached  a  high 
level  of  political  competence :  and  so  one  may  say  that  th«  h 
Ameriran  democracy  is  not  Ix'ttfT  just  because  it  is  so  good.^ 
Were  it  less  (^lucated,  less  s}irew<^I,  less  actively  interested  in 
puhli{'  affairs,  less  independent  in  spirit,  it  miglit  be  more  di^- ji 
posed,  like  the  masses  in  Europe,  to  look  up  to  the  classes  wfaicl^^ 
have  hitherto  done  the  work  of  government.     So  perhaps  thtf 
excellence  of  rural  local  sclf-governmont  has  lowered  the  con- 
ception of  national  government.     The  ordinary  American  farmer 
or  shopkeeper  or  artisan  l^ears  a  part  in  the  local  government  of 
his  township  or  -village,  or  county^  or  small  nnmicipality, 
is  quite  competent  to  tliscuss  the  questions  that  arise  there. 
knows  his  fellow-citizens,  and  can,  if  he  takes  the  trouble,  sol 
the  fittest  of  them  for  local  office.     No  high  standard  of  fitn 
28  needed,  for  the  vjork  ot  VovixA  ?^Tvum%Vx\iKv^\\  ^-asi-N^i  \iA«.i^t«l 
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despatched  by  any  sensible  man  of  business  habits.  Taking 
his  ideas  from  this  local  government,  he  images  Congress  to 
himself  as  nothing  more  than  a  larger  town  comicil  or  board 
of  county  cumrais^oners,  the  President  and  -his  Cabinet  as  a 
sort  of  bigger  mayor  and  city  treasurer  and  education  superin- 
tendent; he  is  therefore  content  to  choose  for  high  Feden>i 
posts  such  persons  as  he  would  elect  for  these  local  officer-. 
They  are  such  as  he  iw  himself ;  and  it  would  seem  to  liim  a 
disparagement  of  his  o^\'n  civic  worth  were  he  to  deem  his 
neighlx)urs,  honest,  shrewd,  hard-working  men,  unfit  for  any 
laces  in  tlie  3er\ice  of  the  Republic. 

A  European  critic  may  remark  that  this  way  of  presenting 
the  case  ignores  the  evils  und  losses  which  defective  government 
involves.  "If,"  he  will  say,  " the  mass  of  mankind  possesses 
neither  the  knowleilge  nor  the  leisure  nor  the  skill  to  determine 
the  legislation  an<l  policy  of  a  great  state,  will  not  the  vigour  of 
the  commonwealth  decline  and  its  resources  be  squandered? 
Will  not  a  nation  ruled  by  its  average  men  in  reliance  on  their 
own  average  wistlom  be  overtaken  in  the  race  of  prosperity  or 
overpowered  in  a  warlike  struggle  by  a  nation  of  equal  resources 
which  is  guided  by  its  most  capable  minds?"  The  answer 
to  this  criticism  is  that  America  has  hitherto  been  able  to  afford 
to  squander  her  resources,  antl  that  no  other  state  threatens  her. 
With  her  wealth  and  in  her  jwsition  she  can  witli  impunity  com- 
mit errors  which  might  be  fatal  to  the  nations  of  AVestern  Europe. 

Tlie  comparative  indifference  to  political  life  of  the  educated 
and  wealthy  classes  which  is  so  much  preached  at  by  American 
reformers  and  dwelt  on  b^*-  European  critics  is  partly  due  to 
this  attitude  of  the  multitude.  These  classes  find  no  smooth 
and  easy  path  I>ing  before  them.  Since  the  masses  do  not 
|ix>k  to  them  for  guidance,  they  do  not  come  forward  to  give 
it.  If  they  wish  for  office  they  must  struggle  for  it,  avoiding 
the  least  appearance  of  presummg  on  their  social  position.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  abstention  of  the  upper  class  is  largely 
ascribable  to  causes,  set  forth  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  have 
little  to  do  with  democracy,  and  wliile  believing  that  the  Unit^ 
States  have  suffere*!  from  this  abstention,  do  not  regard  it  as  an 
inseparable  incident  of  theirgovernment.  Accidental  causes,  such 
as  the  Spoils  System,  which  is  a  comparatively  recent  distemper, 
ly  partially  ehminated.  have  largely  couthVmVed  Vo\X. 
?  Spo/h  System  reminds  us  of  the  ^lac\\me  aivd  VW  vjVO^fe 
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organization  of  Rings  and  Bosses.  This  ugliest  feature  in 
polities  of  the  country  could  not  have  grown  up  save  und 
the  rule  of  the  multitude ;  and  some  of  the  arrangemenls  whii 
have  aided  its  growtli,  such  as  the  numher  and  frequency 
elections,  have  lif-en  dictated  by  what  may  l>e  called  the  narrow 
doctrinairism  of  an  irreflective  democratic  theory.  It  is  no^ 
h*nvever,  necesv*!t»rilj'-  incident  to  popular  government,  but 
in  America  due  to  j>eculiar  coutlitiony  Avhich  might  be  remov 
without  rendering  the  government  less  truly  popular.  Tbedty 
masses  may  improve  if  immigration  declines ;  offices  may  i-eftSSj 
to  be  the  reward  of  partj^  victory ;  the  better  citizens  mH, 
throw  themselves  more  actively  into  political  work. 

The  man}*  forms  in  which  wealth  displays  its  power  poi 
to  a  .source  of  evil  more  deep-seated  thati  tlx'  last,  and  one  whiciij' 
though  common  to  all  governments,  is  especially  dange 
in  a  dt'mocra<'y.  For  democracy,  in  relying  on  the  avpra^ citi- 
zen, relies  on  two  things,  tlie  personal  interest  which  he  has  in 
goo<^l  government  and  the  public  virtue  which  makes  him  deflir 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  community.  Wealth,  skilfully  used,  can 
overcome  the  former  motive,  because  the  share  of  the  avprajie 
man  in  the  State  is  a  small  one,  less  thau  the  gain  by  which  wealth 
may  tempt  him.  As  for  virtue,  the  average  man's  standard 
depends  on  the  standard  maintained  l>y  the  pubhc  opinion  of 
other  average  men.  Now  the  sight  of  wealth  frequently  pre- 
vailing over  the  sense  of  dutj',  with  no  punishment  following, 
lowers  this  standard,  and  leads  opinion  to  accept  as  inevital'ie 
what  it  knows  to  be  Iiarnifub  till  only  some  .^qjecially  audacioii'' 
offender  stirs  the  public  wrath.  Under  arbitrary  govemmfnl« 
one  expects  a  low  level  of  iioiiour  in  officials,  because  they  are  nnt 
responsible  to  the  people,  and  in  the  people,  because  they  have 
no  power.  One  looks  for  i*eno\'ation  to  freedom,  and  stru^:' 
for  freedom  accordingly.  If  similar  evils  aj)pear  imder  a  g"^ 
ment  which  is  already  free,  the  remedy  is  less  obvious  and  the 
prospect  darker. 

Such  corruption  as  exists  in  the  United  States  will  not,  bow- 
ever,  be  ascribed  to  its  demorrutic  government  by  any  on<'  who 
remembers  that  corruption  was  rife  in  the  English  Parliamen' 
in  the  days  of  Walpole,  in  English  constituencies  very  mui'h 
later,  and  now  prevails  not  only  in  an  almost  absolutist  Stat*'  iikf 
Russia  but  also  (lesawvV^'Vy*^  \waa:m\\q  other  European  nionarcbiw- 
There  are  diseases  w\\\c\\  aXU«iV  \3t\^>oo<^.'^  v^>Jv'£,,\^MtS5ftft.-wi> 
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^Hody,  at  certain  stages  of  growth,  but  disappear  when  a  nation 
Hfcas  pa&se<]  into  another  stagr.  or  when  sechjIouK  experiinciitution 
has  discovere<I  the  apprr)priate  remedy.  The  eorrufiiion  of 
Parliament  in  Sir  Kohert  \\"aliM»h»'.s  days  characterizeti  a  period 
of  transition  when  fK>wer  hatl  passe(i  Lo  the  House  of  C-omuions, 
but  the  control  of  the  ixHjple  over  the  House  had  not  yet  been 
fully  established,  and  when,  through  a  variety  of  moral  causes, 
the  tone  of  the  nation  wa.s  eoinparutively  low.  Tlie  corruption 
of  tlie  electorate  in  EngUsh  boroughs  appeared  when  a  seat  haii 
become  an  object  of  desire  to  rich  men,  while  yet  the  interest 
of  the  voters  in  puljhc  affairs  was  *hi  feeble  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  sell  their  votes,  and  their  number  often  wi  small  that 
each  vote  fetched  a  high  price.  The  gro'wth  of  intrlligcnce  and 
indepfiudence  among  the  people,  as  well  as  tfie  introduction 
of  severe  i)enaltieK  for  })ribery,  and  the  extinction  of  small  cons- 
tituencies, have  now  almost  extinguishcfl  electoral  corruption. 
Similar  results  may  be  exixnU^^d  in  American  constituen- 
j  cicrs  from  the  better  ballot  and  election  laws  now  being 
I      enacted. 

!  It  18  not,  however,  only  in  the  way  of  bribery  at  popular 

elections  that  the  iufiuenee  of  wealth  is  felt.     In  some  places 

it  taints  the  election  of  Fe<ierul   senators  by  State  legislatures. 

In  others  it  induces  officials  who  ought  to  guard  the  purity  of 

the  ballot  box  to  tamper  with  returns.     It  is  always  trying  t-o 

procure  legislation  in  the  interests  of  commercial  undi^rtakings. 

It  supplies  the  funds  for  maintaining  party  organizations  and 

defraying  the  enormous  costs  of  electoral  campaigns,  and  de- 

mamls  in  w^tum  sometimes  a  high  administrative  post,  sometimes 

ft  foreign  mission,  sometimes  favours  for  a  railroad,  sometimes 

a  clause  in  a  tariff  bill,  sometimes  a  lucrative  contract.     Titles 

I      and  ribands  it  camiot.  as  in  Europe,  demand,  for  these  the 

,      country  happily  kno^\'s  not;  yet  these  wouki  Ix?  perhaps  less 

harmful  thjin  the  recompenses  it  now  obtains.     One  thing  alone 

it  can  scarcely  ever  buy,  —  impunity  for  detected  guilt.     The 

two  proti^ctions  which  the  people  retain  are  criminal  justice,  and 

the  jKiwer,  when  an  election  comes,  of  inflicting  condign  chas- 

^,  tisement  not  only  on  the  men  over  whose  virtue  wealth  has 

■■prevailed,  but  even  over  the  party  in  State,  or  nation,  wliich 

r"  they  have  compromised.     Thus  the  money  power  is  held  at 

bay,  and  though  cities  have  suffered  terribly,  aud  wa^AQuvWw- 

terests  seriously,  the  gcnerai  tone  of  pviblic  \iouoviv  aeexftft  VKi\3fe 
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rather  rising  than  falling.  It  would,  I  think,  rise  faster  b 
for  tlic  peculiar  facilities  which  the  last  few  years  have  reveaJi 
for  the  action  of  great  corporations,  wi<'Uling  enormous 
cuniary  resources,  l>ut  keeping  in  the  background  the  persri 
ality  of  those  who  direct  these  resources  for  their  own  l)ehooJj 

Of  the  faults  summarized  in  tliis  chapter,  other  than  I 
influence  of  wealth,  those  which  might  seem  to  go  dee 
because  they  have  least  to  do  with  the  particular  conslituti 
arrangements  of  the  country,  and  are  most  directly  thet 
spring  of  its  temper  and  habits,  are  the  want  of  dignity  in  public 
life,  prominence  of  inferior  men,  and  the  absence  of  distinguiahpd 
figures.  The  pet>pie  are  good,  but  not  good  enough  to  be  ai>te 
to  dispense  with  efficient  service  by  capable  reprcsentiitivcs 
and  officials,  wine  guidance  by  strong  ami  enlightened  lejulers. 
There  is  too  little  of  g(x><l  serving  and  good  leading. 

If  it  were  clear  that  these  are  the  fruits  of  liberty  and  equaiily, 
the  prospects  of  the  world  would  be  darker  than  we  have  Iwfflj 
wont  to  think  them.  They  are,  however,  the  fruits  not  of  liberty 
and  equality,  but  of  an  optimism  which  has  underrate<l  tho  in- 
herent difficulties  of  poHtics  and  inherent  failings  of  human 
nature,  of  a  theory  which  has  confused  equality  of  civil  righU 
and  duties  with  equality  of  capacity,  and  of  a  thoughtlessness 
which  has  forgotten  that  the  problems  of  the  world  and  the 
dangers  which  beset  society  are  always  putting  on  new  faces  and 
appearing  in  new  directions.  The  Americans  starteil  tlitir 
Republic  with  a  determination  to  prevent  abuses  of  power  such 
as  they  had  suffered  from  the  British  Crown.  Freedom  seemtii 
the  one  thing  necessary;  and  freedom  was  thought  to  ronsi"<t 
in  cutting  down  the  powersof  legiHlatures  and  officials.  Freedom 
was  the  national  boa*?t  during  the  years  that  followeil  down  till 
the  Civil  War;  and  in  the  dehght  of  proclaiming  themsclvi-s 
superior  in  this  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world  they  omitted  to 
provide  themselves  ^\ith  further  requisites  for  good  govern- 
ment, and  forgot  that  power  may  be  abused  in  other  wajt 
than  by  monarchic  tyranny  or  legislative  usurpation.  The/ 
continued  to  beat  the  drum  along  the  old  ramparts  erected  ifl 
1776  and  17S0  against  George  III.,  or  those  who  might  tr>'  ** 
imitate  him,  when  the  enemy  liad  movetl  quite  away  fn>in 
that  side  of  the  position,  and  was  beginning  to  threaten  tiieir 
rear.  No  maxim  was  more  popular  among  them  than  tliat 
which  declares   eterT\a\  vvw^a-TiCft  \ci  \ife  \^si  x^t^ws.  cit  freedom. 
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Unfortunately  their  vigilance  took  account  only  of  the  old 
dangers,  and  did  not  note  the  development  of  new  ones  as 
if  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  were  to  think  only  of  his  guns 
and  armour-plating,  and  neglect  to  protect  hini-<elf  against  tor- 
pedoes. Thus  abuses  were  suffered  to  grow  up,  which  seemed 
trivial  id  the  midst  of  so  general  a  prosperity  ;  and  good  citi- 
zens who  were  occupied  in  other  and  more  engrossing  ways, 
allowed  politics  to  foil  into  the  hands  of  mean  men.  The 
efforts  which  these  citizens  are  now  making  to  recover  the 
control  of  public  business  would  have  encountered  fewer  ob- 
stacles had  they  been  made  sooner.  But  the  obstacles  will 
be  overcome.  No  one,  I  think,  who  has  studied  either  the 
history  of  the  American  people,  or  their  present  mind  and 
habits,  will  concJude  that  there  is  among  them  any  jealousy  of 
merit,  any  positive  aversion  to  culture  or  knowledge.  Neither 
the  political  arrangements  nor  the  social  and  economical  con- 
ditions of  the  country  tend  at  this  moment  to  draw  its  best 
inU'liects  and  loftiest  characters  into  public  life.  But  it  is  not 
the  democratic  temper  of  the  pcMjpIe  that  stands  in  the  way. 

The  commonest  of  the  old  charges  aguin.st  democracy  was 
that  it  passifl  into  ochlocracy.  I  have  sought  to  show  that 
this  has  not  happened,  and  is  not  likely  to  happen  in  America. 
The  features  of  n^ob-rule  do  not  appear  in  her  system,  whose 
most  characteristic  faults  are  the  existence  of  a  professional 
class  using  government  as  a  moans  of  private  gain  and  the 
menacing  power  of  wealth.  Plutocracy,  which  the  ancients 
contrasted  with  democracy,  has  shown  in  America  an  inaus- 
picious affinity  for  certain  professedly  democratic  institutions. 

Perhaps  no  ftirm  of  government  needs  great  leaders  so  much 
as  democracy.  The  fatalistic  habit  of  mind  perceptible  among 
the  American.?  needs  to  be  correcte<l  by  the  spectacle  of  courage 
and  independence  taking  their  own  i)ath,  and  not  looking  to  see 
whither  the  mass  are  nioving.  Those  whose  material  prosper- 
ity tends  to  lap  tliem  in  self-complacency  and  dull  the  edge  of 
aspiration,  need  to  be  thrillofi  hy  the  emotions  which  great 
men  can  excite,  stimulated  hy  the  ideals  they  present,  stirred 
to  a  loftier  sense  of  wlmt  national  life  may  attain.  In  some 
countries  men  of  lirilliant  gifts  may  iKMlimgerous  tofreofiom  ;  Init 
the  ambition  of  Ajuerican  statesmen  has  bi^n  schoole<l  to  flow 
in  constitutioiuil  channels,  and  the  Republic  is  strong  e.uvivi'?^^ 
to  stand  any  sirHin  to  which  the  rise  of  he.roes  niaiy  ex^^t  Vet 
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Those  merits  of  American  goverainent  which  belong  to  \\ 
FtHieroi  Coiislitatioii  have  already  been  disrusswl :  *  we  ha\ 
now  to  consitl<*r  sucli  as  flow  from  tlie  rule  of  public  opiniot 
from  the  temper,  habits,  and  ideas  of  the  people. 

I.   The  first  i.s  that  of  StabiUty.  —  As  one  test  of  a  bumaa, 
body's  soundness  is  its  capacity  for  reaching  a  great  age,  so 
ia  high  praise  for  a  political  system  that  it  has  sto<xI  no  nior 
changed  than  any  institution  must  change  in  a  changing  vwrld, 
and  that  it  now  gives  every  promise  of  duraliility.     The  pcjple 
are  profoundly  attached  to  the  form  which  their  national  life  has 
taicen.    The  Federal  Constitutiaa  has  been,  to  their  eyes,  an 
ahndst  sacred  thing,  an  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  wliereou  no  m.iftj 
may  lay  rash  hands.     All  over  Europe  one  hears  scheme,* 
radical  change  fn^ly  discusseil.     There  is  still  a  raoiuirchical 
party  in  France,  a  repiihlican  party  in  Italy  and  Spain,  a  social ^^ 
democratic  part.y  everyAvhrre,  not  to  speak  of  sporadic  ann^^H 
chist  groups.     Even  in  England^  il  is  imiwssible  to  feel  confiii'-'"*  " 
that  any  one  of  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country  will  1* 
standing  fifty  years  hence.     But  in  the  Unit-e<l  States  the  di^ 
cussion  of  political  problems  busies  itself  %vith  details,  so  far 
as    the    native    Americaas    are    concerned,    and    ha.s   assuni") 
that  the  main  hnes  must  remain  as  they  are.'      This  coiiserviv* 
tive  spirit,  jealously  watchful  even  in  .small  matters,  somctinif-^ 
prevents  reforms,  hut  it  assures  to  the  people  an  easy  mind.an*! 
a  trust  in  their  future  which  they  feel  to  be  not  only  a  prwt'nVj 
satisfaction  but  a  reservoir  of  strength. 

The  best  proof  of  the  well-braced  solidity  of  the  system  istbi 
ft  survived  the  Civil  War,  changed  only  in  a  few  points  whit 
have  not  greatly'  affected  the  balance  of  National  and  Stat 
powers.     Another  must  iiave  struck  every  P^uropean  traveOw 
wlio  questions  American  publicists  aix)ut  the  institutions  <*' 
their  country.      When  I  first  travelled  in  the  United  Stated- 1 
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usetl  to  ask  thoughtful  raen,  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  cus- 
tom, whether  they  did  not  think  the  States'  system  defective 
in  such  and  such  points,  whether  the  le^slative  authority  of 
Congress  might  not  profitably  \}e  extended,  whether  the  suf- 
frage ought  not  to  be  restricted  as  regards  negroes  or  immi- 
grants, and  so  forth.  Whether  assenting  or  dissenting,  the 
persons  questioned  invariably  treated  such  matters  as  purely 
speculative,  saying  that  the  present  arrangements  were  too 
deeply  rooted  for  their  alteration  to  come  within  the  horizon 
of  practical  politics.  So  when  a  serious  trouble  arises,  such  as 
might  in  Europe  threaten  revolution,  the  people  face  it  quietly, 
and  assume  that  a  tolerable  solution  will  be  found.  At  the 
disputed  election  of  1876,  when  each  of  the  two  great  parties, 
heated  with  conflict,  claimei:!  that  its  candidate  had  been  chosen 
President,  and  the  Constitution  supplie*^!  no  ss'ay  out  of  the 
difficulty,  public  tranquillity  was  scarcely  disturbed,  and  the 
public  funds  fell  but  little.  A  methof!  was  invented  of  settling 
the  question  which  both  sides  acquiesced  in,  and  although  the 
decision  was  a  boundless  disappointment  to  the  party  which 
had  cast  the  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  that  party  quietly 
submitted  to  lose  those  spoils  of  office  whereon  its  eyes  had 
been  feasting.  ^^ 

n.  Fwling  the  law  to  be  their  own  work,  the  people  are  dis- 
poseil  to  ol>oy  the  law.  —  In  a  preceding  chapter  I  liave  examineti 
instances  of  the  disregard  of  the  law,  and  the  supersession  of  its 
lardy  methods  by  the  action  of  the  crowd.  Such  instance^  seri- 
ous as  they  are,  do  not  disentitle  the  nation  a.sawhoIe  t^  the  credit 
of  law-abiding  habits.  It  is  the  best  result  that  can  be  ascribed 
to  the  direct  participation  of  the  people  in  their  government  that 
they  have  the  love  of  the  maker  for  his  work,  that  every  citizen 
looks  upon  a  statute  as  a  regulation  made  by  himself  for  his  own 
guidance  no  less  than  for  that  of  others,  every  official  els  a  person 
he  has  himself  chosen,  and  whom  it  is  therefore  his  interest,  T-vnth 
no  disparagement  to  liis  personal  independence,  to  obey.  Plato 
thought  that  those  who  felt  their  nvm  .sovereignty  would  be  im- 
patient of  all  control :  nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  the  principle  of 
equality  may  result  in  lowering  the  status  and  dignity  of  a 
magistrate.  But  as  regards  law  and  order  the  gain  much  ex- 
ceeds the  loss,  for  every  one  feels  that  there  is  no  appeal  from 
the  law,  behind  whicli  there  stands  the  force  o^  l\\e  Tv^\\«a. 
Sucb  a  temper  can  exist  mid  bear  these  f  nuts  otvXy  vaWt^  tcvxww- 
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ities,  however  large,  have  learned  to  submit  patiently  to  majoi 
ities,  however  small.     But  that  is  the  one  lesson  which  t 
Arnericiui  government  through  every  grade  and  in  every  dep 
ment  daily  teaches,  and  which  it  has  woven  into  the  texti 
of  every  citizen\s  mind.     The  habit  of  living  under  a  rigid  cons 
tution  superior  to  ordinary  statutes  —  indeed  two  rigid  coiL^ti 
tutions,  since  the  State  Constitution  is  a  fundamental  law  witiii 
its  own  sphere  no  les.s  than  is  the  Federal  —  intensifies  tkii 
legality  of  view,  since  it  may  turn  all  sorts  of  questions  which 
have  not  been  determined  by  a  din^t  vote  of  the  people  iiiW 
questions  of  legal  construction.     It  even  accustoms  people! 
submit  to  see  their  direct  vote  given  in  the  enactment  of  aStat 
Constitution  nullified  by  the  decinion  of  a  court  hokUng  that 
the  Federal  Constitution  has  been  contravened.     Ever)'  pagft; 
of  American  history    illustrates  the  wholesome  results.    The; 
events  of  the  last  few  years  present  an  instance  of  the  con- 
straint wiiich  the  people  put  on  themselves  in  onler  to 
spect  every  form  of  law.     The  Mormons,  a  community  not 
exceeding  140,1KKJ  persons,  persistently  defied   all  the  effort* 
of    Congress    to    root    out    polygamy,    a    practice    eminently 
repulsive  to  American  notions.     If  they  had  iidiabited  a  State, 
Congress  could  not  have  iriterferwl  at  all,  but  as  Utah  was  then 
only  a  Territory,  Congress  had  not  only  a  power  of  legislating 
for  it   which   overrides   Territorial   ordinances  passed  hy  the- 
local   legislature,  but   the   right   to   apply   military  force  in<lo- 
pendent  of  local  authorities.     Thus  the  Mormons  were  really 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Ft^leral  government,  had  it  chosen  to  e; 
ploy  violent  methods.     Hut  h3'  entrenching  themselves  behiniJ" 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  they  continued  ft>r  many  yew* 
to  maintain  their  "peculiar  institution"  by  evading  the  statutes 
passed  against  it  anti  challenging  a  proof  which  lujder  thecoi 
mon  law  rules  of  evidence  it  was  usually  found  imposinble 
give.     Declaimers  hounded  on  Congress  to  take  arbitrary  nje 
for  the  suppression  of  the  practice,  but  Congress  and  the  Exec 
tive  submitted  to  be  outwitt('<l   ralher  than  depart  from  the 
accustomed  principles  of  administration,  and  succeeded  at  ia?t 
only  by  a  statute  whose  searching  but  strictly  constitution 
provisions  the  recalcitrants  failed  to  evade.     The  same  spirit 
legality  shows  itself  in  misgoverned  cities.     Even  where  it 
notorious  that  oflicials  have  l>een  chosen  by  the  grossest 
and  that  they  are  robbm^  VW  cv\.>j^  \Jwi  \i«^-^  ^V%5we, 
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iver  indignant,  recognize  the  authority,  and  go  on  pa>ing 
taxes  which  a  Ring  levies,  because  strict  legal  proof  of  the 
*auds  and  robberies  is  not  forthcoming.     Wrongdoing  supplies 
a  field  for  the  display  of  virtue. 

III.  There  in  a  broarl  simplicity  alx)ut  the  political  ideas  of 
the  p<?ople,  and  a  courageous  consistency  in  carrying  them  out 
in  practice.  When  they  have  accepteti  a  principle,  they  do  not 
shrink  from  appljing  it  "right  along,"  however  disagreeable 
in  particular  cases  some  of  the  results  may  be.  I  am  far  from 
meaning  that  they  are  logical  in  the  French  sense  of  the  word. 
They  have  little  taste  either  for  assuming  abstract  propositions 
or  for  syllogistically  deducing  practical  conclusions  therefrom. 
But  when  they  have  a^lopted  a  general  maxim  of  policy  or  rule 
of  action  they  show  more  faith  in  it  than  the  English  for  in- 
stance would  do,  they  adhiTC  to  it  where  the  English  would 
make  ex(Tptions,  they  prefer  certainty  and  uniformity  to  the 
arlvantages  which  might  occasionally  be  gained  by  deviation.* 
If  this  tendency  is  partly  the  result  of  obcflience  to  a  rigid 
constitution,  it  is  no  loss  due  to  the  democratic  dislike  of  ex- 
ceptions and  complexities,  which  the  nuiititude  finds  not  only 
difficult  of  comprehension  but  disf|uieting  to  the  individual 
who  may  not  know  how  they  will  affect  him.  Take  for  instance 
the  lx>undless  freedom  of  the  press.  There  are  abuses  obviously 
incident  to  such  freetiom,  and  these  abuses  have  not  faiknl  to 
appear.  But  the  Americans  deUlmrately  hold  that  in  view  of 
the  benefits  which  such  frewlom  on  the  whole  promises,  abuses 
must  lie  borne  with  and  left  to  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
and  the  private  law  of  libel  to  deal  with.  When  the  Ku  KIux 
outrages  disgraced  several  of  the  Southern  States  after  the 
military  occupation  of  those  States  had  ceased,  there  was  much 
to  be  said  for  sending  back  the  troops  to  protect  the  negroes 
and  Northern  immigrants.  But  the  general  judgment  that 
things  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  their  natural  course  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  result  justified  this  policy,  for  the  outrages 
after  a  while  died  out,  when  onlinary  self-government  had  been 

'  What  has  bfloii  «aid  (Chttpl<?r9  XLIV  and  XLV)  of  apwia/  aud  loral  legis- 
lation by  the  State  Icsi^aturcs  may  aoem  an  excoptioa  to  thia  rule.  Such 
legifltation,  however,  is  usuiUly  procured  iii  the  dark  and  by  (juestiouiible  ineaim. 

Looking  Ixith  to  the  Ntttionnt  and  to  the  Stat/'  govirrinientn.  it  may  Im»  ajud 
that,  with  a  few  ext^i^'ptiona,  no  p<^ple  had  shown  u  oroater  retcurd  for  public 
tibligattotui,  iind  that  no  pcuplc  has  more  prudently  ami  honourably  TcCT&i^^fed. 
from  legiftlation  bftaring  hardly  upon  the  rich,  or  indeed  uvou  wvy  cVasa  -wNxaX- 
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restored.     WTien  recently  a  gigantic  organization  of  imioiu  of 
working   men,   purporting    to    unite   the   whole   of 
labour,  attempted  to  enforce  its  sentences  against  pj 
firms  or  corporations  by  a  Iwycott  in  which  all  labourers 
urged  to  join,  there  was  displeasure,  but  no  panic,  no  call 
violent  remedies.     The  prevailing  faith  in  lil>erty  and  in  il 
good  sense  of  the  mass  was  unshaken ;  and  the  result  soon  jus 
tifiai  this  tranquil  faith.     Such  a  tendency  is  not  an  unmixt 
blessing,  for  it  sometimes  allows  evils  to  go  too  long  uncheckt 
But  in  giving  equability  to  the  system  of  government  it  pvc 
steadiness  and  strengt.h.     It  teaches  tlie  people  patience,  accua 
toming  them  to  expect  relief  only  by  constitutional  nw^mi 
It  confirms  their  faith  in  their  institutions,  as  friends  value 
another  more  when  their  friendship  has  stood  the  test  of  ajoi 
ney  full  of  hardships. 

IV.  Ameritan  government,  relying  very  little  on  officittU,! 
lias  the  merit  of  arming  them  with  httle  power  of  arhitrary 
interference.  The  reader  who  has  followed  the  descriptioa  of 
Federal  authorities,  8tate  authorities,  county  and  city  or  Ioitd' 
ship  authorities,  may  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  administra- 
tion :  but  the  description  lias  lieeii  minute  just  Ix-caiisc  the 
powers  of  each  authority  are  so  carefully  and  closely  reslrictwl- 
It  is  natural  to  fancy  that  a  government  of  the  people  and  b)'  ihc^ 
people  will  be  led  to  undertake  many  and  various  functions  (oe^M 
the  people,  and  in  the  confidence  of  its  strength  will  constitutt"" 
itself  a  general  philanthropic  agency  for  their  social  and  ccdmtnuc 
benefit.  Of  late  years  a  current  has  begun  to  run  in  this  direc- 
tion.' But  the  paternalism  of  America  differs  from  that  of 
Europe  in  acting  not  so  much  through  officials  as  through  the 
law.  That  is  to  say,  when  it  prescribes  to  a  citizen  a  particulw 
course  of  action  it  reUes  upon  the  ordinary  legal  sanction.^, 
instead  of  investing  the  administrative  officers  with  inquiatonal 
duties  or  powers  that  might  prove  opprcAsive,  and  when  it  de- 
volves active  functions  upon  officials,  they  are  functions  serving 
to  aid  the  individual  and  the  community  rather  than  to  interfen' 
with  or  supersede  the  action  of  private  enterprise.  Havitifi 
dwelt  on  the  e\ils  which  may  flow  from  the  undue  applicutioo 
of  the  doctrine  of  direct  popular  sovereignty,  I  must  remiiul  th* 
European  reader  that  it  is  only  fair  to  place  to  the  credit  of  that 
doctrine  and  of  the  arranRements  it  has  dictated,  the  inteJligcnW 
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I  which  the  average  native  American  sho\vs  in  his  political  judg- 
ntents,  the  strong  sense  he  entertains  of  the  duty  of  giving  a 
Ifrote,  the  spirit  of  alertness  and  enterprise,  which  has  made  him 
^elf-helpfnl  above  all  other  men. 
1    V.   There  are  no  struggles  bet^veen  privileged  and  unprivi- 
leged orders,  not  even  that  perpetual  strife  of  rich  and  poor 
which  is  tiie  oldest  disease  of  civilized  states.     One  must  not 
^^)ronounce  broadly  that  there  are  no  classes,  for  in  parts  of  the 
^ftooutitry  social  distinctions  have  begun  to  grow  up.     But  for 
political  purpost^s  classes  scarcely  exist.     No  one  of  the  questions 
which  now  agitate  the  nation  is  a  question  between  rich  and 
poor.     Instead  of  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  arrogance  embitter- 
ing the  relations  of  classes,  goixl  feeling  and  kindliness  reign. 
Everything  that  government,  as  the  Americans  have  hitherto 
understood   the   term,   can  give   tliern,  the  poorer  class   have 
already,  political  power,  equal  civil  rights,  a  <iareer  open  to  all 
citizens  alike,  not  to  speak  of  that  gratuitous  higher  as  well  as 
elementary  education  which  on  their  own  economic  principles 
the  United  Rtatps  might  have  abstained  from  giving,  but  which 
pohtical  reasons  have  led  them  to  provide  with   so  unstinting 
^_fk  hand.     Hence   the  poorer  have  had   little   to  fight  for,  no 
^HTounds  for  disliking  the  well-to-<^to,  few  complaints  to  make 
against  them.     The  agitation  of  the  last  few  years  has  been 
directed,  not  ag^unst  the  richer  sort  generally,  !)ut  against  in- 
cor]X)rated  companirs  and  a  few  wealthy  capitalists,  who  are 
deeme(i  to  have  abused  the  powers  which  the  privilege  of  incor- 
poration nonferrcfl   upon   them,  or  employed  their  wealth  to 
procure  legislation  unfair  to  thr  public.     Whert^  violent  language 
has  been  use<i  likn  timt  with  which  France  and  Germany  are 
familiar,  it  has  been  used,  not  by  native  Americans,  but  by  new- 
^^oraers,  who  bring  their  Old  World  passions  with  them.     Prop- 
I^Brty  is  safe,  because  thos**  who  hold  it  are  far  more  numerous 
than  those  who  do  not :  the  usual  motives  for  revolution  vanish  ; 
universal  sufTrage,  even  when  vested  in  ignorant  new-comers, 
can  do  comparatively  little  harm,  because  the  masses  have  ol>- 
^^ained  everji.hing  which  tfiey  could  hope  to  attain  except  by  a 
^^ncral  piUage.     And  the  native  Americans,  tjiough  the  same 
'     cannot  be  said  of  some  of  the  recent  immigrants,  ar^  .'=hrewd 
^^nough  to  see  that  the  poor  would  suffer  from  sucfi  pillage  no 
^■ess  than  the  rich. 
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I  left  these  wonk,  which  were  writteji  in  1888,  to  stand  as  ihey 
were.  I  leave  theni  still  in  1910,  because  they  seem  still  to 
express  the  \iew  which  the  most  judicious  Americans  themselves 
then  took  and  take  now  of  their  country.  Looking  at  the  labour 
troubles  which  have  more  than  once  occurred  since  1888,  includ- 
ing the  great  railroad  strike  riots  of  July,  1891,  that  \ievr  majr 
seem  too  raseate.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  strike  riots 
arc  largely  due  to  the  passion  of  recent  iminigrants,  whom  Ameri- 
can institutions  have  not  had  time  to  educate ;  and  it  must  $lso 
be  noted  that  the  opinion  of  the  native  Americans,  with  litUe^^ 
distinction  of  class,  has  usually  approved  the  action,  howem^^^ 
l>old,  of  the  Executive,  Federal  or  State,  whenever  it  put*  forth  ^^ 
all  lis  legal  powers  to  n^press  disorder.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  over  the  immense  area  of  the  country  the  public  should  t« 
now  and  then  disturl>eii,  and  that  the  force  to  preser\'e  it  sliouid 
sometimes  l>e  wanting.  But  things,  so  far  from  getting  fforsr, 
seem  rather  to  l)e  mending. 

A  Eurojjean  censor  may  make  two  reflections  on  the  stat*^ 
ment  of  this  part  of  the  case.     He  will  observe  that,  after  jdl. 
it  is  no  more  than  sajing  that  when  you  have  got  to  the  bot- 
tom you  can  fall  no  farther.     And  he  will  ask  whether,  if  prop- 
erty is  safe   and   contentment    reigns,  the^e   advantages  ire 
not  due  to  the  economical  conditions  of  a  new  and  resourcef' 
country,  nith  an  abundance  of  imoccupied    land  and  min 
wealth,  rather  than  to  the  democratic  structure  of  the  govei 
ment.    The  answer  to  the  first  objection  is,  that  the  rii 
towards  equality  and  democracy  has  involved  no  injury*  to  t 
richer  or  better  educated  classes :  to  the  second,  that  altho 
much  must  doubtless  be  ascrilnxl  to  the  bounty  of  nature,  h 
favours  have  Ijeen  so  used  by  the  people  as  to  bring  about, 
prosperity,   a  general  (lifTusion   of  proi>crty,   an   abundance 
free<iom,   of  equality,  and  of  good  feeling  which  furnish  the 
best  security  against  the  recurrence  in  America  of  chronic  Oi 
World  evils,  even  when  her  economic  state  shall  have  l>eoo: 
less  auspicious  than  it  now  is.     Wealthy  and  powerful  such 
country  nmst  have  l>een  under  any  form  of  government,  a 
the  speed  with  which  she  has  a<ivance<i  has  l>een  no  immixed 
good,  but  the  employment  of  the  sources  of  wealth  to  difT 
comfort  among  millions  of  families  may  be  placed  to  the  c 
of  stimulative  free<iom.     \\Tiolesome  habits  have  been  ostJ 
Ushed  among  the  peopVe  vi\iose  \a\-v\fe  -^rvVV  \i(&  found  when 
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times  of  pressure  approach,  and  though  the  troubles  that  have 
arisen  between  labour  and  capita!  may  not  soon  pass  away, 
the  sense  of  human  equality,  the  absence  of  offensive  privil^es 
distinguishing  class  from  class,  uill  make  those  troubles  less 
severe  than  in  Europe,  where  they  are  comphcated  by  the  recol- 
lection of  old  wrongs,  by  arrogance  on  the  one  side  iind  envy  on 
the  other. 

Some  American  panegyrists  of  democracy  have  weakened 
their  own  case  by  claiming  for  a  form  of  government  all  the 
triiunphs  which  modem  science  has  wrought  in  a  land  of  un- 
equalled natural  resources.  An  a<:tive  European  race  would 
probably  have  made  America  rich  and  prosperous  imder  any 
government.  But  the  volume  and  the  character  of  the  pros- 
perity attained  may  be  in  large  measure  ascribed  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  As  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  observes  in 
a  singularly  thoughtful  mldress :  — 

''Sensible  and  righteous  government  ought  ultimately  to  make  a 
nation  rieh  ;  anrl  although  this  propfjsition  cannot  bo  directly  reversed, 
yet  diffused  well-UMiig.  eomforl.  and  material  prosperity  ostabliafa  a  fair 
presumption  in  favour  ot  tlin  g:overument  aod  prevailing  tfucial  ven- 
ditions under  whifh  Ihono  blessing  have  been  secured.  .  .  . 

"The  Buooessful  establishment  and  support  ot  roUgious  institutions, 
—  churohea,  aemimiries.  and  religious  charitio^,  ~  upon  a  purely  volun- 
tary system,  is  an  unprecedontod  a^-liievement  of  the  Ameriran  democ- 
racy. In  only  three  generations  American  demot^ratiL*  society  has 
effected  the  complete  separation  of  C'hurch  and  State,  a  reform  which 
no  other  people  has  ever  attempted.  Yet  reli^ous  institutions  art'  not 
stinted  in  the  United  States  ;  on  the  trontrary,  Ihey  alx>und  and  tlirive, 
and  all  alike  are  protected  and  ent'ounmed,  liut  not  supported,  by  the 
State.  .  .  .  The  maintenance  of  churches,  seminaries,  and  charities  l>y 
voluntary  contributions  and  by  the  administrative  labours  of  volunteers, 
implies  an  enormous  and  incessant  expenditure  of  mental  and  moraJ 
foree,  It  is  a  force  which  must  ever  bo  renewed  from  generation  to 
^Deration  ;  for  it  is  a  personal  force,  constantly  expiring,  and  as  con- 
stantly to  be  replaced.  Into  the  mainteimnce  of  the  voluntary  K>'8tem 
in  rehgion  has  gone  a  good  [>art  of  the  moral  energy  which  t  hrce  genera- 
tions have  l)een  able  to  spare  from  the  work  of  getting  a  Uving  ;  but  it 
is  worth  the  sacrifice,  and  wiU  be  arfuunt***!  in  liistory  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  feats  of  American  public  spirit  ami  faith  in  freedom. 

"A  similar  exhibit  ion  of  (iifTuscd  mental  and  moral  energy  has  aecum- 
panicKl  the  establishment  and  the  development  of  a  system  of  higher 
instruction  in  the  United  Slates,  with  no  inheritance  of  monastic  en- 
dowments, and  no  gifts  from  royal  or  ecdeaiaslicAl  personages  rlisposing 
of  great  resources  derived  from  the  State,  and  with  Iiut  scunty  help  from 
the  public  purse.  Whoever  is  familiar  with  the  cxiUfegu*  a,tvA  ww.nv;t%\Naw?» 
of  the  United  States  knows  that  the  creation  ot  the^o  demwituAit  xxxs^S^^^-- 
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tiozu  bfts  cost  the  life-work  of  thouaands  of  devot«d  men.     At  the 
fioe  of  olh«r  aspirations,  and  under  henry  discoura^menU  and  diaap- 
pointmentf!.  but  with  faith  and  hope,  these  teachers  and  trustees  hare 
built  up  iu^titutionii,  wliich,  however  inii>erfect,  have  cfaemhed  scaeatiflo 
enthusiasm,  fosf«red  piety.  literature,  and  art.  maintained  the  standanb 
of  honour  and  public  duty,  and  steadily  kept  in  view  the  ethical  ideab 
which  democracy  cherishes.     It  haa  been  a  popular  work,  to  which  Ivga 
numl>ers  of  people  in  successive  generations  have  contributed  of  their 
nibstance  or  of  their  labour.     The  endowment  of  institutions  of  educa- 
tion, including  libraries  and  museums,  by  pri\'ate  persons  in  the  l*nit«d 
States  Is  a  phenomenon  without  precertent  or  parallel,   and  is  a  Ici^'tH 
matee/Tect  of  demof'ratic  iniititutions.     Under  a  tyranny  —  were  it  tbap] 
of  a  Marcus  AuruUus  —  ur  an  oligarchy  —  were  it  as  eoliKfatened 
that  which  now  rules  Germany  —  tnich  a  phenomenon  would  be  aimpljr 
impossible.     Like  the  voluntary  system  in  relii^on,  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem in  the  higher  education  btittrftsses  democracy  ;  each  demands  front  ^M 
the  community  a  largo  outlay  of  inteilectual  activity  and  moral  ^-ip^tir."  ^M 

VI.  The  government  of  the  Republic,  limited  and  lanjziuid 
in  ordinary  times,  is  capable  of  developing  immense  vigour. 
It  can  pull  itself  together  at  momenta  of  danger,  can  put  forth 
unexpect^  effoi^s,  can  venture  on  stretches  of  authority  trans- 
cending not  only  ordinary  practice  but  even  ordinar>'  laff. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  imity  of  the  nation.  A  divided  peopip 
is  a  weak  people,  even  if  it  obej-a  a  monarch ;  a  united  people 
is  doubly  strong  when  it  is  democratic,  for  then  the  fofc©  o( 
each  individual  will  stj^tUs  the  collective  force  of  the  govern- 
ment, encourages  it,  relieves  it  from  internal  embarrai^mrtits. 
Now  the  American  people  is  united  at  moments  of  national  con- 
cern from  two  catiaes.  One  is  that  absence  of  class  dividoos 
and  jealousies  which  has  l>eeD  already  described.  The  people 
are  homogeneous :  a  feeling  which  stirs  them  stirs  alike  rirh 
and  poor,  farmers  and  traders,  Eastern  men  and  Western  ffli'n 
—  one  may  now  add,  Southern  men  also.  Their  patriotism  baa 
ceased  to  be  defiant,  and  is  conceived  as  the  duty  of  promoting 
the  greatness  and  happiness  of  their  country,  a  greatness  vrbicb, 
as  it  does  not  look  to  war  or  aggression,  does  not  redound  spe- 
cially, as  it  miglit  in  Europe,  to  the  glory  or  Ijenefit  of  the  ruling 
caste  or  the  military  profession,  but  to  that  of  all  the  citiiens. 
The  other  source  of  imity  is  the  tendency  in  democracies  for 
the  sentiment  of  the  majority  to  tell  upon  the  sentiment  of 
a  minority.  That  faith  in  the  popular  vcice  whereof  I  liave 
already  spoken  strengthens  every  feeling  which  has  once  1 
come  b'trong,  and  ma^^  "\V  TUft\\  X^e  li.  v«^n^  «v3«t  %^^i  <ywint 
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sweeping  everything  before  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  people 
become  wild  with  excitement,  for  beneath  their  noigy  demon- 
si  rations  they  retain  their  composure  and  shrewd  view  of  facta. 
I  mean  only  that  the  pervading  sympathy  stirs  tiieni  to  unwonted 
effort:*.  The  steam  is  siipfriieated,  but  the  effect  is  Men  only 
in  the  greater  expansive  force  whicli  it  exerts.  Hence  a  spiritc<l 
e.xecutive  can  in  critical  times  go  forwawl  with  a  courage  and 
confidence  pos^ble  only  to  those  who  know  that  they  have  a 
whole  nation  behind  them.  The  people  fall  into  rank  at  once. 
With  that  surprising  gift  for  organization  which  tiiey  possess, 
they  concentrate  themselves  on  the  immediate  object ;  they  dis- 
pense with  the  ordinary  constitutional  restriction.s ;  they  make 
personal  sacrifices  which  remind  one  of  the  self-devotion  of 
Roman  citizens  in  the  earlier  days  of  Rome 

Speaking  thus,  I  am  thinking  chiefly  of  the  spirit  evolvetl  by 
the  Civil  War  in  ix>th  the  Nortli  and  the  South.  But  the  sort 
of  strength  which  a  democratic  governmejit  derives  from  its 
direct  dependence  on  the  people  is  seen  in  many  smaller  in- 
st-ances.  In  1863,  when  on  the  making  of  a  draft  of  men  for 
the  war,  the  Irit-h  mob  rose  in  New  York  City,  excited  by  the 
advance  of  General  Rol>ert  E.  Lee  into  Penn.sylvania,  tlie  State 
governor  called  out  the  troops,  ami  by  them  restored  onier  "with 
a  stem  vigour  which  would  have  done  credit  to  RadetzHky  or 
Cavaipnac.  More  than  a  thousantl  rioters  were  shot  down,  and 
public  opinion  entirely  approved  the  slaughter.  Years  after 
the  war,  when  the  Orangemen  of  New  York  purposed  to  have  a 
12th  of  July  proces.sion  through  the  .streets,  the  Irish  Catholics 
threatened  to  prevent  it.  The  feeling  of  the  native  .\mericans 
was  aroused  at  once ;  young  men  of  wealth  came  back  from 
their  motmtain  and  seaside  resorts  to  fill  the  militia  regiments 
winch  were  called  out  to  guard  the  proces.sion,  and  the  display 
of  force  was  so  overwhelming  that  no  disturbance  followed. 
These  Americans  ha^^l  no  8>'mpathy  with  tiie  childish  and  mis- 
chievous partisanship  which  leads  the  Orangemen  to  perpetuate 
Old  World  feuds  on  New  World  soil.  But  processions  were 
legal,  and  they  were  resolved  that  the  law  should  be  respected, 
and  the  spirit  of  disorder  repressed.  They  ■w'ould  have  been 
equally  ready  to  protect  a  Roman  Catholic  procession. 

Given  an  adequate  occasion,  executive  authority  in  America 
can  better  venture  to  take  strong  measures,  and  feeU  tvxotc  v.\\x^ 

K  support  from  the  body  o(  the  people,  l\\ait  \&  We  cftsft^  v^ 
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England.    Whon   there   is  a  failure   to  enforce  the  law,  thi 

fault  lies  at  the  door,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  timid  or  time-] 
serving  o^icials  who  fear  to  offend  some  interested  section  of  th( 

J  voters. 
VII.   Democracy  has  not  only  taught  the  Americans  how  tO' 
use  liberty  without  abusing  if,  ami  how  to  secure  equality:  itj 
lias  also  taught  thetn  fraternity.     That  word  has  gone  out  of, 
fusliion  in  the  Old  World,  asid  no  woncier,  considering  wliat 
waa  done  in  its  name  in  1793,  considering  also  that  it  still  fig- J 
ures  in  tlie  programme  of  assassins.     Nevertheless,  there  is  in 
the  United  States  a  sort  of  kin<llines.s,  a  sense  of  human  fcllow- 
sliip,  a  recogintion  of  the  duty  of  mutual  help  owed  by  man  to 
man,  stronger  than  an>^vhere  in  the  t*lfl  World,  and  certainly 
stronger  than  in  the  upper  or  mithiie  classes  of  England,  Franrc, 
or  Germany.     The  natural  impulse  of  every  citizen  in  America 
is  to  respect  every  other  citizen,  and  to  feel  that  citizenship 
constitutes  a  certain  ground  of  respect.     The  idea  of  each  man's 
equal,  rights  is  so  fuJIy  realized  that  the  rich  or  powerful  rnun 
feels  it  no  indignity  to  take  his  turn  among  the  crowd,  and  dix'a 
not  expect  iiny  doftTcnce  from  the  poorest.     WTiether  or  no  an 
employer  of  laiumr  has  any  stronger  sense  of  his  duty  to  thot* 
whom  he  employs  tlum  employers  have  in  continental  Europe,  hf 
has  certainly  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  use  of  his 
wealth.     The  number  of  gifts  for  benevolent  and  other  public 
purposesj   the   number  of  wtucational,   artistic,   literary,  and 
scientific  foundations,  is  larger  than  even  in  Britain,  tlie  wealth-  ^^ 
iest  and  most  liberal  of  European  countries.     Wealth  is  generaUy^B 
felt  to  be  a  trust,  and  exelusivenesa  condemned  not  merely  as^^ 
indicative  of  selfishness,  but  as  a  sort^  of  offence  against  the  public. 
No  one,  for  instam-e,  thinks  of  shutting  up  his  pleasure-grounds] 
he  seldom  even  builds  a  wall  rovmd  them,  but  puts  up  only 
low  railing,  so  that  the  sight  of  his  trees  and  slirul>s  is  enjoyei 
by  passers-by.     That  any  one  should  be  permitted  either  by' 
opinion  or  by  law  to  seal  up  many  square  miles  of  beautiful 
mountain  country  against  tourists  or  artists  is  to  the  ordini 
American  almost  incredible.     Such  things  are  to  him  the 
of  a  laufl  still  groaning  under  feudal  tyranny. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  know  how  difficult 
pean  states  have  geiuTaliy  found   it  to  conduct  negotiationft^ 
with  the  government  of  the  l^nitcfl  States,  and  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  read  in  Europetcu  Tv^v?ft^ft.v«t^  SJt^e:  ^^Si-ww,  wUftrww 
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ich  Amprican  politicians  addrras  from  ConRTPss  to  the  cflFete 
monarchies  of  the  Old  World,  to  iw  told  that  this  spirit  of 
fraternity  has  iti^  influence  on  international  rehitit>ns  also. 
Nevertheless  if  we  look  not  at  the  irresponsihio  orators,  who 
play  to  the  lower  feelings  of  a  section  of  the  people,  but  at  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  whole  people,  we  shall  recognize  that 
democracy  makes  both  for  peace  and  for  justice  as  between 
nations.  Despite  the  admiration  for  military  exploits  which 
the  Americans  have  sometimes  shown,  no  country  is  at  bottom 
more  pervaded  by  a  hatred  of  war,  and  a  sense  that  national 
honour  stands  rooted  in  national  fair  dealing.  The  nation 
has  been  often  miarepresenteil  by  its  statesmen,  but  although 
it  has  sometimes  allowed  them  to  say  irritating  things  and  ad- 
vance unreasonable  claims,  it  has  seldom  permitted  them  to 
abuse  its  enormous  strength,  as  most  European  nations  possessed 
of  similar  strength  have  in  time  past  abused  theirs. 

The  characteristics  of  the  American  people  w^hich  I  have 
passed  in  review,  though  not  all  due  to  democratic  government, 
have  been  strengthencfl  by  it,  and  contribute  to  its  so!i<lity  and 
to  the  smoothness  of  its  working.  As  one  sometimes  sees  an 
individual  man  who  fails  in  life  because  the  different  parts  of 
bis  nature  seem  unfitted  to  each  other,  so  that  his  action, 
swayed  by  contending  influences,  results  in  nothing  defi^nite 
or  effective,  so  one  sees  nations  whose  political  institutions 
are  either  in  advance  of  or  lag  behind  their  social  conditions, 
so  that  the  unity  of  the  body  politic  suffers,  and  the  harmony 
of  its  movements  is  disturbed.  America  is  not  such  a  nation. 
There  have,  no  doubt,  been  two  diverse  influences  at  work  on 
the  minds  of  men.  One  is  the  conser\'ative  English  spirit, 
brought  from  home,  expressed,  and  (if  one  may  say  so)  en- 
trenche<l  in  those  fastnesses  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
(to  a  less  degree)  of  the  Stat<?  constitutions,  which  reveal  their 
English  origin.  The  other  is  the  devotion  to  democratic  equality 
and  popular  sovereignty,  due  partly  to  Puritanism,  partly  to 
abstract  theory,  partly  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle.  But  since  neither  of  tliese  two  streams  of  tendenc}'' 
has  been  able  to  overcome  the  other,  they  have  at  last  become 
so  blent  as  to  form  a  definite  type  of  political  habits,  and  a  self- 
consistent  bfxiy  of  political  ideas.  Thus  it  may  now  be  said  that 
the  country  is  made  all  of  a  piece.  Its  insl\tuV\owft\\ftxs;Vi^c.ow\v; 
adapted  to  hs  economic  and  social  cond'it'iona  aud  a.T%  \}fte.  ^?iifc 
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expression  of  its  charact(T.    Thp  new  winp  has  been  poured 
into  new  bottles :    or  to  adopt  a  metaphor  more  appropria 
to  the  country,  the  vehicle  has  been  built  with  a  lightn 
strength,  an<I  eUisticity  which  fit  it  for  the  roads  it  has 
traverse.^ 


ired    , 
iatfl 
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>  Note  to  Edition  of  1911. 

I  have  allowed  this  and  th*'  two  lost  prcoeding  chapters  to  flt*nd  subftan- 
tially  aa  they  were  writron  in  18s8  ftud  rovisod  in  1894,  iKTauwr  the  picturo  ihcj, 
prewnt  seoms  to  hv  ulilJ  tnin  in  its  (cvni-'nU  outline,  thoufih  ono  nuKht  qualify] 
it  in  Sonne  of  the  detnila.  However  in  ovcry  country  time  bringn  certain  chaD^rt^t 
and  of  thuao  to  he  Dotod  as  having  come  to  pans  since  180-1,  the  following  dM-ia 
most  noteworthy. 

ReHpert  for  the  law  is  less  er^neruUy  evideot,  u  has  appeared  in  the  ffFtiuttot 
ditiorderifi  I'auBed  )>y  labour  dUputea. 

The  udiuiuiMtratiuii  of  l\w  L-riioiual  law  is  mure  conspicuously  defective- 

There  ifl  Ic5t>  faith  in  roprenentative  governrnont,  and  leas  roverrnrp  fttf  tli*i 
Fedenii  Constitution. 

The  power  nf  wealth,  and  especially  the  power  of  the  great  corporatiQiu,  Km 
hegnm  to  diH'Iine.  It  liafJ  (rone  an  far  aa  in  I9O0  to  arouftr  fear  and  rcsentnifril, 
and  luts  j*inee  then  I>eeu  curbed. 

The  iipirit  whii'h  makes  for  "irood  citizenship"  is  more  generaliy  diffused,  ittd 
the  educated  clivas  in  particular  ore  more  di:f[>r}fled  to  dipchargc  t)u-ir  ci^nc  dutio 
with  (urnitstncsfl  and  pcnicvcrnnre.  Tliis  phenuiuenuu,  full  of  promise  for  (he 
future  of  ilemocratie  (ECivcrnmrnt,  is  due  piirtly  to  that  resentment  ogaittit  llw 
undue  influence  of  wraith  already  uientioucd,  partly  to  ft  growioic  iulrreit  iu 
what  are  called  "sucial  refunns." 

A  reader  who  mny  think  that  some  recent  events  point  to  conchi«ion«  moi*  c 
less  at  variance  with  those  stattnl  in  Iheae  chapters  is  requested  to  take  the  {»XUf 
subject  with  the  foregoiug  q.ualiOcutiunB. 


CHAPTER  era 


HOW   FAR  AMERICAN   EXPERIENCE   IS  AVAILABLE   FOR   EUROPE 


There  are  two  substantial  services  which  the  study  of  history 
lay  render  to  politics.  The  one  is  to  correct  the  nse,  wliicli  is 
'nerally  the  abuse,  of  the  deductive  or  a  jfrion  method  of 
^asoninR  in  politics.  The  other  is  to  save  the  poiitiuian  from 
being  misled  by  superficial  historical  analogies.  He  who  re- 
pudiates the  a  priori  method  is  apt  to  fancy  himself  a  practical 
man,  when,  running  to  the  other  extreme,  he  argues  directly 
from  the  phenomena  of  one  age  or  country  to  those  of  another, 
and  finding  somewhat  similar  causes  or  conditions  bids  us  to 
expect  similar  results.  His  error  is  as  grave  as  that  of  the 
man  who  relies  on  abstract  reasonings ;  for  he  neglects  that 
critical  examination  of  the  premises  from  which  every  process 
of  reasoning  ought  to  start.  The  better  trained  any  historical 
inquirer  is.  so  much  the  more  cautious  v,i\[  he  be  in  the  employ- 
ment of  what  are  called  historical  arguments  in  pohtics.  He 
knows  how  necessary  it  is  in  attempting  to  draw  any  conclusion 
of  practical  worth  for  one  country  from  the  iKilifcical  experiem-e 
of  another,  to  allow  for  the  points  in  wliich  the  countries  dilTer, 
Iwcause  among  these  pt}intti  tliere  are  usually  some  which  affei't 
the  soundness  of  the  inference,  making  it  doul)tful  wliether  that 
wliich  holds  true  of  the  one  will  hold  true  of  the  other.  The 
value  of  history  for  students  of  politics  or  practical  statesmen 
lies  rather  in  it-s  power  of  quickening  their  insight,  in  its  giving 
them  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  man's  nature  as 
a  political  iM'ing  and  of  the  tendencies  that  move  groups  and 
comnmnities  of  men,  and  thus  teaching  them  how  to  observe 
the  facts  that  come  under  their  own  eyes,  and  what  to  expect 
from  the  men  with  whom  they  have  to  deal.  A  thinker  rluly 
exercised  in  historical  n^warch  will  carry  his  stores  of  the  world's 
political  exj)erience  about  with  him,  not  as  a  book  of  pre- 
scriptions or  recipcri  from  wliich  he  can  select  one  to  apply  to 
a  given  case,  but  rather  as  a  physician  carries  a  tceaUaa  ^w 
pathology  which  inatructs  him  in  the  geneTfi\  prmev\Aea  \«  \>^ 
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followed  in  observing  the  eymptoms  and  investigating  tha 
causes  of  the  maladies  that  come  before  him.  So,  although  the 
charact-CT  of  democratic  government  in  the  Unitetl  States  is  full 
of  instruction  for  Europeans,  it  sup])IJes  few  conclusions  directly 
bearing  on  the  present  politics  of  any  Euroi^an  country,  U?- 
cause  both  the  strong  and  the  weak  jxjiuts  of  the  American  people 
are  not  exactly  repeated  anywhere  in  tJie  Old  World,  not  even  in 
such  countries  a.s  France,  Swntzerland,  and  England.  Thcpi^ 
ture  given  of  the  phenomena  of  America  in  f)ret!eding  chapters 
has  probably  already  suggestfxl  to  the  reader  the  inferences  to  l^e 
drawn  from  it,  and  such  application  as  they  may  have  to  Europe. 
I  shall  therefore  be  here  content  with  recapitulating  in  the  most 
concise  way  the  points  in  which  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  mcthmis  emploi'cd  in  working  them  seem,  If 
not  quite  directly,  yet  most  nearly,  to  touch  and  tlirow  liglit 
upon  European  j^roblems.  America  has  in  some  respects  antici- 
pated European  nations.  She  is  walking  before  them  along  » 
path  which  they  may  probably  follow.  She  carries  behind  her, 
to  adopt  a  famous  simile  of  Dante's,  a  lamp  whose  light  help* 
those  who  come  after  her  more  than  it  always  does  hcn^l 
because  some  of  the  dangers  slie  has  passed  through  may  not 
recur  at  any  other  point  in  her  path ;  whereas  they,  followng 
in  her  footsteps,  may  stumble  in  the  same  stony  places,  or  li* 
entangled  in  the  quagmires  into  which  slie  8lipj)ed. 

I.  Manhood  Suffrage,  —  Tins  has  Iteej)  now  adopted  by  so 
many  peoples  of  Europe  that  tliey  have  the  less  occasion  to 
study  its  transatlantic  asi^ects.  The  wisest  Americans,  while 
appreciating  the  strength  which  it  gives  to  their  government, 
and  conceiving  that  they  could  Imrdly  have  stopped  short  of  i^. 
lujld  that  their  recent  experience  does  not  invite  imitation  hy 
European  nations,  unless  at  least  Europeans  adopt  safeguftnl** 
resembling  thos**  they  have  applied.  With  those  safeguarf^' 
the  alx:tIition  of  property  qualifications  has,  so  far  as  the  bulk 
of  the  native  population  is  concerned,  provetl  successful;  but 
in  the  hands  of  the  negroes  at  the  South,  or  the  recent  immi- 
grants of  the  larger  cities,  a  vote  is,  and  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be,  a  dangerous  weafwn, 

II.  The  Civil  SVrr/cf.  —  To  keep  minor  a<lministrntivp  office? 
out  of  politics,  to  make  them  tenable  for  Hfe  and  obtainable  by 
merit  instead  of  by  private  patronage,  is  at  present  one  chief 
aim  of  American  reiotmcTS.    TVvtr^  w«>.  \^&¥at\wvA^  ^T\vm(i:  to 
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iring  their  civil  service  up  to  the  German  or  British  level.  If 
there  is  any  lesson  they  would  seek  to  impress  on  Europeans, 
it  is  the  danger  of  allowing  politics  to  get  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  seek  to  make  a  Uving  by  them,  and  of  suffering  public 
offices  to  become  the  reward  of  party  work.     Rather,  they 

t would  say,  interdict  office-holders  from  participation  in  politics ; 
kppoiiit  them  by  eouiiM^tition,  however  absurtl  competition 
may  somctinuvs  ajjfM'ur,  choose  tht*ni  by  lot,  like  tlu*  Athenians 
and  Florentines ;  only  do  not  let  offices  be  tenable  at  tlie  pleasure 
party  chiefs  and  lie  in  the  uncontrolled  patronage  of  persons 
rho  can  use  them  to  strengthen  their  own  political  position.^ 

III.  The  Judicinry.  — The  same  observation  applies  to  ju<li- 
cial  posts,  and  with  no  less  force.     The  American  State  Bench 

I  has  suffered  botli  from  the  too  prevalent  system  of  popular 
Mection  and  from  the  scanty  remuneration  allotted.  To  pro- 
cure men  of  character,  learning,  and  intellectual  power,  and 
to  secure  in  them  that  public  confidence  which  is  now  some- 
times absent,  ample  rcmiineration  must  be  paidj  a  life  tenure 
securetl,  and  the  appointments  placed  in  responsible  hands. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  English  frame  of  government  which 
tlioughtful  Americans  so  much  admire  as  tht*  niaintetmnce  of 
a  high  level  of  i!it<*grity  and  capacity  in  tlu'  judges;  and  they 
often  exprciis  a  hope  that  nuthing  will  be  done  to  lower  the 
^gposition  of  officials  on  wliose  excellence  the  well-being  and  cora- 
Hhercial  cretlit  of  a  country  largely  depend.' 

IV.  ChiiTncter  and  Working  of  Legidalurea.'     Although  the 
^rule  of  representative  chambers   has  b(^n'  tieemed   the   most 

iraeteristic  feature  of  well-onlercfl  free  governments,  as  con- 

ra.sted  with  those  imj>etuous  di'inocracieH  of  antiquity  wliich 

^gislated  by  primary  assend>Iies,  it  must  be  confesswl  that  tlie 

•gislative  b*Hlirs  of  the  Unitefl  States  have  done  something  to 

liseredit   representative  government,     AVhether  this   result  is 

mainly  due^  as  some  think,  to  the  disconnection  of  the  Executive 

from  the  legislature,  or  whether  it  must  l>e  tratred  to  fieeper 

sources  of  weakness,   it  is  not  "without  instnu^tion  for  those 

who  would  in  Europe  vest  in  legislatures,  and,  perhaps,  even  in 

jne-chambert»d   legislatures,  still  wider  powers  of  interference 

ith  administration  than  they  now  possess. 


'ftw  rhnpU-r  LXV. 

•  See  Chtiptcm  XLII  and  ClI. 

»fiee  Chsptcn  XIV.  XIX.  XU.  XUV.'KLN, 
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V.  Secotui  Chambers.^  —  The  Americans  consider  the  divi-' 
sion  of  every  political  legislature  into  two  co-ortlinate  hodios 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  their  opinion,  in  this  respetl, 
is  the  more  valuable  because  several  States  tried  for  a  time  W 
work  -ftnth  one  charaljer,  and  because  they  are  fully  senaiWe 
of  the  inconveniences  which  the  frequent  collision  of  two  cham- 
bers involves.  Their  view  is,  doubtless,  tinged  by  the  low  opifl' 
ion  which  they  hold  of  the  quality  of  their  legislators.  Difitnint- 
ing  these,  they  desire  to  place  every  possible  check  upon  their 
action.  In  cities  it  does  not  appear  that  either  the  two-clmm- 
bered  or  the  one-chambered  system  shows  any  advantage  over 
the  other;  but  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  seen  that  city  govern- 
ment has  altogether  been  planned  too  much  on  political  lines, 
and  is  conducted  too  little  according  to  business  methods. 

VI.  Length  of  Legislative  Terms?  —  Tho  gain  and  the  loss  in 
having  legislatures  elected  for  short  terras  are  sufficiejitly  obi- 
ous.  To  a  European,  the  experience  of  Congress  seems  to  iniii- 
cate  that  the  shortness  of  its  term  is  rather  to  be  avoided  tlian 
imitated.  It  is  not  needed  in  ortler  to  secure  the  obe<licnce  d 
Congress  to  the  popular  will :  it  increases  the  cost  of  politJt^ 
by  making  elections  more  frequent,  and  it  keeps  a  consideraWa 
proportion  of  the  legislators  employe^]  in  learning  a  bufflueas 
from  which  they  arc  disrai.s-sed  as  soon  as  they  have  learnt  it. 

VII.  Indirect  Elections.^  —  American  ex]>erience  does  not 
commend  this  device,  wtiich,  until  the  estabUshment  of  theprc.**- 
ent  mode  of  choosing  the  French  Senate,  was  cliiefly  known  (rora. 
its  employment  in  the  Republic  of  Venice.  The  choice  of  lh« 
President  by  electors,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  has  wholly  failed 
to  attain  the  object  its  authors  desired.  The  election  of  s 
tors  by  State  legislatures  gives  no  better,  and  possibly  woi 
men  to  the  Senate  than  direct  popular  election  would  give. 

VIII.  A  Rigid  ConstitxUion}  —  Although  several  Eu 
states  have  now  placed  themselves  under  constitutions  not 
alterable  by  their  legislatures  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary 
statutes  are  altered,  America  furnishes  in  her  State  gov 
ments,  as  well  as  in  her  Federal  government,  by  far  the  m 
instructive  examples  of  the  working  of  a  system  under  wi 


>  See  Chapters  XVIIE.  XL,  and  L. 
«  See  Chaptere  XIX  and  XL. 

'  See  ChapUn  V ,  X,  liui  "XW-  

<  See  Chapters  "XXilA ,  'X.'X.Ttt.,  'KXXN .  Mift.'K3wX:^XV, 
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certain  laws  are  made  fundamental,  and  surroundoti  not  only 
with  .a  sort  of  consecration,  but  with  provisions  which  make 
change  comparatively  difficult.  There  is  nothing  in  their 
system  with  whose  results,  despite  some  obvious  drawbacks, 
the  multitude,  scarcely  less  than  the  wise,  are  so  well  satisfied ; 
nothing  which  they  more  frecjuently  recommend  to  the  con- 
t  sideration  of  those  Europeans  who  are  alarmed  at  the  progress 
which  democracy  makes  in  the  Old  World. 

IX.  Direct  Legialaiion  by  the  People.^  —  In  this  respect  also 
the  example  of  the  several  States  —  for  the  Federal  government 
is  not  in  point  —  deserves  to  be  well  studied  by  English  and 
French  statesmen.  The  plan,  whose  merits  seem  to  me  in 
America  to  outweigh  its  defects,  could  hardly  work  as  well 
in  a  large  country  as  it  does  in  commimities  of  the  size  of  the 
American  States,  and  in  the  new  form  of  Initiative  it  offers  an 
alluringly  easy  means  of  effecting  radical  changes.  The  method 
is  useful  less  by  its  own  merits  than  by  comparison  with  fhe 
faults  of  the  legislatures.  The  people  are  as  likely  to  be  right 
in  judgment  us  are  those  bodies;  and  they  are  more  honest 
and  more  independent,  but  in  countries  which  have  capable 
and  trustworthy  legislatures  direct  legislation  might  work  ill  by 
lowering  the  dignity  and  importance  of  such  bodies.  It  would 
be  an  appeal  from  comparative  knowledge  to  comparative 
ignorance.  This  consideration  does  not  apply  to  its  use  in 
local  affairs,  where  it  stimulates  the  activity  of  the  citizen  with- 
out superseding  the  administrative  body. 

I  X.  I^cal  Self-governments  —  Nothing  has  more  contributed/ 
to  give  strength  and  flexibility  to  the  government  of  the  l^nitedj 
States,  or  t6  train  the  masses  of  the  people  to  work  their  demo-l 
cratic  institutions,  than  the  existence  everywhere  in  the  Northeral 
States  of  self-governing  administrative  units,  such  as  townships, 
small  enough  to  enlist  the  personal  interest  and  be  subject  to 
the  personal  watchfulness  and  control  of  the  ordinary  citizen. 
Abuses  have  indee^i  sprung  up  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  largest  among  them  have  become  formidable,  partly 
because  the  principle  of  local  control  has  not  been  sufficiently 
adhered  to.  Nevertheless  the  system  of  local  government  as  a 
whole  has  been  not  merely  beneficial,  but  indispensable,  and 
well  deserves  the  study  of  those  who  in  Europe  are  alive  to  the 
evils  of  centralization,  and  perceive  that  those  ev\U  'v^iL  woS. 
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necessarily  diminish  with  a  further  democrati2atioa  of  sudi 
countries  as  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy.     I  do  not  say  that  iii 
any  of  the  great  European  states  the  mass  of  the  rural  popuktioa 
is  equally  competent  with  the  American  to  work  such  a  system: 
still  it  presents  a  model  towards  which  European  institution* 
ought  to  tend.     Very  different  is  the  lesson  which  the  Aujorican 
cities  teach.     It  is  a  lesson  of  what  to  avoid.     Nowhere  have 
the  conjoint  influences  of  false  theory,  party  cohesion,  and  llic 
apathy  of  good  citiaens,  together  with  a  recklessly  granted  suf— 
frage,  rendered  municipal  government  so  wasteful,  ine-fficieat^ 
and  impure. 

XI.  The  Absence  of  a  Church  Establishmejit,  —  As  the  di*^ — 
cussion  of  ecclesiastical  matters  belongs  to  a  later  part  of  Ihi^^ 
book,'  I  must  l)e  content  with  observing  that  in  America  every  — — 
body,  to  whatever  reUgious  communion  he  belongs,  profes^c^^® 
satisfaction  with  the  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State  ^^* 
This  separation  has  not  tended  to  make  religion  less  of  a  fun 
in  America  as  respects  either  political  or  social  reform,  nor  d 
it  prevent  the  people  from  considering  Christianity  to  Im*  the 
national  religion,  and  their  commonwealth  an  object  of  th 
Divine  care. 

XII.  Party  Machinery,^^  The  tremendous  power  of  part) 
organization  has  been  described.  It  enslaves  local  officials,  i 
increases  the  tendency  to  regard  meml>ers  of  Congress  as  mere??^ 
delegates,  it  keeps  men  of  independent  character  out  of  loca^^-* 
and  national  jxjlitics,  it  puts  bad  men  into  place,  it  perverl^^^ 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  it  has  in  some  places  set  up  a  tyrann, 
under  the  forms  of  democracy.  Yet  it  is  hani  to  see  how  fn 
government  can  go  on  \\ithout  parties,  and  certain  that  the^- 
strenuous  rivalry  of  parties  will  not  dispense  with  machinery- 
The  moral  seems  to  be  the  old  one  that  "  Eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  freedom,"  that  the  best  citizens  must,  as  th^ 
Americans  say,  "take  hold,"  must  by  themselves  accepting 
posts  in  the  organization  keep  it  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  professionals,  must  entrust  as  few  lucrative  places  as  poi*- 
sible  to  popular  election  or  political  patronage,  must  leave 
reasonable  discretion  to  their  representatives  in  the  national 
councils,  must  endeavour  to  maintain  in  politics  the  same 
Bt^indard  of  honour  which  guides  them  in  private  Hfe.  These 
are  moral  rather  than  poUtical  precepts,  but  party  organization 
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is  one  of  those  things  which  is  good  or  had  according  to  the 
spirit  with  wiiich  it  is  worlced. 

XIII.  The  UnaUrocti veriest  of  Politics.^  —  Partly  from  the 
influence  of  party  machinery,  partly  from  peculiarities  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  partly  from  social  and  economical  causes, 
the  American  system  has  but  imperfectly  succee<ied  in  bringing 
the  lx?st  men  T^  the  top.  Yet  in  democracy  more  perhaps  than 
in  other  governments,  seeing  it  is  the  most  delicate  ami  difficult 
of  governments,  it  is  essential  that  the  l>est  men  should  come  to 
the  top.  There  is  in  this  fact  matter  for  Europeans  to  reflect 
upon,  for  they  have  assumed  that  political  success  will  always 
attract  ambition,  and  tluit  public  life  will  draw  to  itself  at 
least  enouKh  of  the  hij;hest  ability.  America  disproves  the 
assumption.  Her  c-xainple  does  not,  however,  throw  much  light 
on  the  way  to  keep  politics  attractive,  for  her  conditions  are 
dissimilar  to  thos<»  of  European  countries,  where  ambition  finds 
less  scope  for  distinction  in  the  field  of  industrial  enterprise, 
and  rank  is  le^s  disjoined  from  political  eminence. 

XIV.  The  Power  of  Wealth,  —  Plutocracy  used  to  be  consid- 
ered a  form  of  oligarchy,  and  opposed  to  democracy.  But 
there  is  a  strong  plutocratic  element  infused  into  American 
democracy ;  and  the  fact  that  constitutions  ignore  differences 
of  property,  treating  all  voters  alike,  makes  it  neither  less  potent 
nor  less  mischievous.  <Jf  the  power  of  wealth  democracies  may 
say,  with  Dante,  Here  we  find  the  great  enemy.'  Though  it 
has  afflicted  all  forms  of  government,  it  seems  specially  per- 
nicious in  a  popular  govenmient,  because  when  the  disease  ap- 
peared under  despotisms  and  oligarchies.  free<lom  was  d*M*med 
the  only  and  sufficient  antidote.  Experience,  however,  shows 
that  in  democracies  it  is  no  less  menacing,  for  the  personal 
interest  of  the  average  man  in  gootl  governtTient  —  and  in  a  large 
democracy  he  feels  hiruself  insijjnificaiit  —  is  overborne  by  the 
inducements  which  wealth,  skilfully  employcfl,  can  offer  him; 
and  when  once  the  average  man's  standard  of  public  virtue  has 
been  lowered'by  the  sight  of  numerous  deflections  from  virtue 
in  others,  great  is  the  difficulty  of  raising  it.  In  the  United 
States  the  money  power  acts  by  corrupting  sometiint's  the  voter, 
sometimes  the  juror,  sonietimes  the  legislator,  sometimes  a  whole 

■ty;  for  large  sul)scriptions  and  promises  of  political  support 
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haV-e  been  known  to  influence  a  party  to  procure  or  refrain  from 
such  legislation  as  wealth  desires  or  fears.  The  rich,  and  espe- 
cially great  corporations,  have  not  only  enterprises  to  promote 
but  dangers  to  escape  from  at  the  hand:?  of  unscrupulous 
demagogues  or  legislators.  But  whether  their  action  has  this 
palliation  or  not,  the  belief,  often  well  grounded,  that  tl»ey 
exercise  a  secret  power  in  their  own  interests,  exasperates  other 
sections  of  tlic  community,  and  has  been  a  factor  in  producing 
not  only  unwise  legislation  directed  against  them,  but  also. 
outbreak.-5  of  lawless  violence. 

To  these  scattered  observations,  which  I  have  made  abrupt  in 
order  to  avoid  being  led  into  repetitions,  I  need  hardly  add  the 
general  moral  which  the  United  States  teach,  that  the  masses 
of  the  people  are  more  reasonable,  and  more  temperate  in 
any  matter  to  which  they  can  be  induced  to  bend  their  minds 
than  most  European  philosophers  have  Ijolicved  it  possible  for 
the  masses  of  the  people  to  be ;  because  this  is  the  moral  which' 
the  preceding  chapters  on  Public  Opinion  have  been  intended 
to  make  clear.  But  the  reader  is  again  to  be  reminded  that 
while  the  foregoing  points  are  those  in  which  American  expe- 
rience seems  most  directly  available  for  European  states,  he 
must  not  expect  the  problems  America  has  dealt  with  to 
reappear  in  Europe  in  the  same  forms.  Such  facts  —  to  men- 
tion two  only  out  of  many  —  as  the  abundance  of  land  and 
the  absence  of  menace  from  other  Powers  show  how  dissimilar' 
are  the  conditions  under  which  popular  government  works  in 
the  Eastern  and  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  Instructive  a«.j 
American  experienne  may  be  if  discreetly  used,  nothing  will 
be  more  misleading  to  one  who  tries  to  apply  it  witliout  allow-j 
ing  for  the  differences  of  economic  and  social  environment. 
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THE  BAB 

Among  the  organized  institutions  of  a  country  which,  while 
not  directly  a  part  of  the  government,  influence  politics  as  well 
as  society,  the  Bar  has  in  England,  Scotland,  and  France  played 
a  part  only  second  to  that  played  by  the  Church.  Certainly 
no  English  institution  is  more  curiously  and  distinctively 
English  than  this  body,  with  its  venerable  traditions,  its  aristo- 
cratic sympathies,  its  strong,  though  now  declining,  corporate 
spirit,  its  affinity  for  certain  forms  of  Hterature,  its  singular 
relation,  half  of  dependence,  half  of  condescension,  to  the  solici- 
tors, its  friendly  control  over  its  official  superiors,  the  judges. 
To  see  how  such  an  institution  has  shaped  itself  and  thriven 
in  a  new.  country  is  to  secure  an  excellent  means  of  estimating 
the  ideas,  conditions,  and  habits  which  affect  and  colour  the 
social  system  of  that  country,  as  well  as  to  examine  one  of  the 
chief  among  the  secondary  forces  of  public  life.  It  is  therefore 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  the  curiosity  of  English 
lawyers  that  I  propose  to  sketch  some  of  the  salient  features  of 
the  legal  profession  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  and  to  show 
how  it  has  developed  apart  from  the  restrictions  imposed  on  it 
in  England  by  ancient  custom/ and  under  the  unchecked  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply. 

When  England  sent  out  her  colonies,  the  Bar,  like  most  of 
her  other  institutions,  reappeared  upon  the  new  soil,  and  had 
gained  before  the  revolution  of  1776  a  position  similar  to  that 
it  held  at  home,  not  owing  to  any  deliberate  purpose  on  the 
part  of  those  who  led  and  ruled  the  new  communities  (for  the 
Puritan  settlers  at  least  held  lawyers  in  slight  esteem),  but  be- 
cause the  conditions  of  a  progressive  society  required  its  exist- 
ence. That  disposition  to  simplify  and  popularize  law,  to 
make  it  less  of  a  mystery  and  bring  it  more  within  the  reach 
of  an  average  citizen,  which  is  strong  in  modem  Hvkqv^,  Ssi 
of  course  still  stronger  in  a  colony,  and  na^MisJii.^  \fc\A«^\sv 
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America  to  lessen  the  corporate  excludveness  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  do  away  with  the  antiquated  rules  wliich  had  gov 
erued  it  in  England.    On  theotberliand,  the  increasing  complexit/J 
of  relations  in  modern  society,  and  the  development  of  many  ne^ 
arts  and  departments  of  applietl  science,  bring  into  an  always' 
clearer  light  the  importance  of  a  division  of  labour,  and,  by  at- 
taching greater  value  to  special  knowleilge  and  skill,   tend  to 
hmit  and  define  the  actinty  of  every  profession.     In  spite, 
therefore,  of  the  democratic  aversion  to  exclusive  orgaaization: 
the  lawyers  in  America  soon  acquiretl  professional  habits  and 
a  corporate  spirit  similar  to  that  of  their  brethren  in  England; 
and  early  last  century  they  had  reached  a  power  and  social 
consideration  relatively  greater  than  the  Bar  has  ever  held  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  the  most  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  English  s; 
disappeared.  In  the  United  States,  as  in  some  part«  of  Europe,' 
and  most  British  colonies,  there  is  no  distinction  between 
barristers  and  attorneys.  Every  lawyer,  or  "counsel/'  is  per- 
mitted to  take  every  kind  of  business:  he  may  ar^^e  a  cause 
in  the  vSupreme  Federal  court  at  Washington,  or  writ-c  six-and- 
eightpenny  letters  from  a  sh()pkeo]>er  to  an  obstinate  debtor. 
He  may  himself  conduct  all  the  proceedings  in  a  cause,  confer 
with  the  client,  issue  the  writ,  draw  thii  declaration,  get  together 
the  evidence,  prepare  the  brief,  and  conduct  the  case  M'hen  it 
comes  on  in  court.  He  is  cmploytMJ,  not  like  the  English  bar- 
rister, by  another  professional  man,  but  by  the  client  himself, 
who  seeks  liim  out  and  makes  his  bargain  directly  with  him, 
just  as  in  England  people  call  in  a  physician  or  make  their 
bargain  >vith  an  Mrchitect.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  union  of 
all  a  lawyer's  functions  in  the  same  person,  ronsitleratious  of] 
practical  convenience  have  in  many  places  established  a  divi- 
sion of  labour  similar  i^  that  existing  in  England.  Where  twai 
or  more  lawyers  are  in  partnership,  it  often  happens  that  one 
member  undertakes  the  court  work  and  the  duties  of  the  advo- 
cate, wliile  another  or  others  transact  the  rest  of  the  business, 
see  the  cHcnts,  conduct  correspondence,  hunt  up  evidence, 
prepare  witnesses  for  examination,  and  manage  the  thousand 
little  things  for  which  a  man  goes  to  his  attorney.  The  merits 
of  the  plan  are  obvious.  It  saves  the  senior  member  from 
drudgery,  and  from  being  distracted  by  petty  details ;  it  intro- 
duces the  juniors  to  busm^isa^  wv^  ^w^\sa  Wieni  to  profit  byj 
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e  expcriencp  and  knowledge  of  the  mature  practitioner;  it 
secures  to  the  client  the  benefit  of  a  closer  attention  to  details 
than  a  loading  nounsel  could  be  expected  to  give,  while  yet 
the  whole  of  liis  suit  \s  managed  in  the  same  office,  and  the 
re.^>onsibiIity  is  not  divided,  aa  in  England,  between  two  inde- 
pendent personages.  However,  the  custom  of  forming  legal 
partnerships  is  one  which  prevails  much  more  extensively  in 
some  parts  of  the  Union  than  in  others.  In  Boston  and  New 
York,  for  instance,  it  is  common,  and  I  think  in  the  Western 
cities ;  in  the  towns  of  Connecticut  and  in  Pliiladelphia  one 
is  told  that  it  is  rather  the  exception.  Even  apart  from  the 
arrangement  which  distributes  the  various  kinds  of  business 
among  the  members  of  a  iirm,  there  is  a  certain  tendency 
for  work  of  a  different  character  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  dif- 
ferent men,  A  beginner  is  of  course  glad  enough  to  be  employed 
in  any  way,  and  takes  \villingly  the  smaller  jobs ;  he  will  conduct 
a  defence  in  a  police-court,  or  manage  the  recovery  of  a  trades- 
man's petty  debt.  I  remember  ha\'ing  l>een  told  by  a  very 
eminent  counsel  that  when  an  old  apple- woman  applied  to  his 
son  to  have  her  market  licence  renewed,  wliich  for  some  reason 
had  been  Tsvithdrawn,  he  had  insisted  on  the  young  man^s  taking 
up  the  case.  .\s  he  rises,  it  becomes  easier  for  him  to  select 
his  business,  and  wh(m  Ik*  has  attained  real  eminence  he  may 
confine  himself  entirely  to  the  higher  walks,  arguing  cases  and 
giving  opinions,  but  leaving  most  of  the  preparatory  work  and 
all  the  communications  uith  the  client  to  be  done  by  the  juniors 
who  are  rctaineti  along  with  him.  He  is,  in  fact,  with  the  impor- 
tant difference  that  he  is  liable  for  any  negligence,  very  much  in 
the  position  of  an  English  leader  or  King's  counsel,  and  his  .ser- 
vices are  sought,  not  only  by  the  client,  but  by  another  counsel, 
or  firm  of  counsel,  who  have  an  important  suit  in  hand,  to  which 
they  feel  themselves  unequal.  He  may  however  be,  and  often  is, 
retained  directly  by  the  client ;  and  in  that  case  he  is  al'owed  lo 
retain  a  junior  to  aid  him,  or  to  desire  the  client  to  do  so,  naming 
the  man  he  wishes  for,  a  thing  which  the  etiquette  of  the  English 
bar  is  supjjosed  to  forbid.  In  every  great  city  there  are  several 
practitioners  of  this  kind,  men  who  only  midertake  the  weightiest 
business  at  the  largest  fees ;  and  even  in  the  minor  towns  court 
practice  is  in  the  hands  of  a  comparS-tively  small  group.  In  one 
New  England  city,  for  instance,  whose  popuUvlww  \?»  \!\^ft\\V 
50,000,  there  are^  I  was  told,  some  sixty  or  acveuV^  \>^«.*iMvi\T\Jt 
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lawyers,  of  whom  not  more  than  t-en  or  twelve  ever  conduct  t 
(■use  m  court,  the  remainder  doinf;  what  Englishmen  would 
call  attorney's  and  conveyancer's  work. 

Whatever  disadvantages  this  system  of  one  undivided  h 
profession  has,  it  has  one  conspictious  merit,  on  wliich  any  om 
who  is  accustoiueil  to  watcli  the  career  of  the  swarm  of  youi 
men  who  annually  jjress  into  the  Temple  or  Lincoln's  Inn  ful 
of  bright  hopes,  may  be  parrloned  for  dwelling.  It  affords 
far  better  pros]>ect  of  speedy  cmpIo>^llent  and  an  active  pro-] 
fcssiona!  life,  than  the  bcpnnor  who  is  not  ^'strongly  backtMl*'! 
can  look  forward  to  in  England.  Private  friends  can  do  much 
more  to  l^elp  a  young  man,  since  he  gets  business  direct  from 
the  client  instead  of  from  a  solicitor;  he  may  pick  up  littl( 
bits  of  work  which  his  prosperous  .seniors  do  not  care  to  hav< 
tniiy  therei>y  learn  those  details  of  practice  of  which  in  Eng- 
ltin<l  a  barrister  often  remains  igni)rant,  may  gain  exp(»rience 
and  confidence  in  his  owti  powers,  may  teach  himself  how  to 
8pe:ik  anri  how  to  deal  with  men,  may  gradually  form  a  con- 
nection among  tliusc  for  winjiii  he  has  managed  trifling  matters, 
may  commend  himself  tu  the  giMnl  opinion  of  older  lawyers, 
who  will  he  glad  to  retain  him  as  their  junior  when  they  have^ 
a  brief  to  give  away.  So  far  he  is  better  off  than  the  >-oi 
barrister  in  England.  He  is  also,  in  anotlier  way,  more  favour- 
ably placed  than  the  young  English  solicitor.  He  is  not  taught  lo 
rely  in  cases  of  legal  difKcuIty  upon  the  opinion  of  anotlier  persoiL 
He  docs  not  see  the  path  of  an  lionourable  ambition,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  forensic  oratory,  the  access  to  the  judicial  l»ench, 
definitely  closed  against  him,  \nii  hun  the  fulle.st  freedt)m  t^ 
choose  whatever  line  hi.s  talents  fit  him  for.  Ever>'  Engli 
lawyer's  experience,  a.s  it  furnisliea  him  with  cases  where  a  n 
was  obliged  to  remain  an  attorney  who  would  have  shune 
counsel,  so  also  suggests  cases  of  persons  who  were  l>elieved,  and 
with  reason  believtxl.  by  their  friends  to  pos.**ess  the  highest 
forensic  abilities,  l)ut  literally  never  had  the  chance  of  displaying 
them,  and  languished  on  in  obscurity,  while  others  in  every  waj 
inferior  to  them  became,  by  mere  dint  of  practice,  fitter  fol^ 
ultimate  success.  Quite  otherwise  in  America.  Tliere,  accord- 
ing to  the  universal  witness  of  laymen  and  lawyers,  no  m: 
who  combines  fair  talents  with  rea.-onaMe  industry  fails 
earn  a  competence,  and  to  have,  within  the  first  six  or  seven  yi 
of  his  career,  an  opporlumVy  vi^  sWvjwxy^^Xvi'CwstWSva&mhi 
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the  makings  of  somotlilng  great.    This  is  not  due.  as  might  be 
supposed,  merely  to  the  greater  opportunities  which  every- 
body has  in  a  new  country,  and  which  make  America  the  working 
man*>?  paradise,  for,  in  the  Eastern  States  at  least,  the  profes- 
sions are  nearly  as  crowded  as  they  are  in  Elngland.     It  is  owing 
to  the  greater  variety  of  practice  which  lies  open  to  a  young  man, 
id  to  the  fact  that  his  patrons  are  the  general  public,  and  not, 
as  in  England,  a  limited  class  who  have  their  own  friends  and 
connections  to  push.     Certainit  is  that  American  lawyers  profess 
Lh themselves  unable  to  understand  how*  it  can  happen  that  deserv- 
^Bng  men  remain  briefless  for  the  best  years  of  their  life,  and  are  at 
^Bast  ohlige<l  to  quit  the  profession  in  disgust. 
^M    A  further  result  of  the  more  free  and  open  character  of  the 
^^rofession  may  be  seen  in  the  absence  of  many  of  those  rules 
of  etiquette  which  are,  in  thoory  at  least,  observed  by  the  Eng- 
lish lai^yer.     It  is  not  thought  undignified,  except  in  the  great 
cities  of  the  Eastern  States,  for  a  counsel  to  advertise  himself 
in  the  newspapers.*     He  is  allowed  t^>  makn  whatever  bargain  he 
pleases  with  his  client :  he  may  do  work  for  nolliing,  or  may 
stipulate  for  a  commission  on  the  result  of  the  suit  or  a  share 
in  whatever  the  verdict  produces  —  a  practice  which  is  open  to 
grave  objections,  and  wliich,  in  the  opinion  of  more  than  one 
eminent  American  la\\yer,  has  produced  a  good  deal  of  the  mis- 
ciiief  which  caused  it  to  be  seventeen  centuries  ago  prohibited 
at  Rome.     However,  in  some  cities  the  sentiment  of  the  Bar 
seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  practice,  and  in  some  States  there 
are  rules  limiting  it.     A  counsel  can,  except  in  New  Jersey 
(a  State  curiously  conserA'ative  in  some  points),  bring  an  action 
for  the  recoverj'  of  his  fees,  and,  pari  raiion€j  can  be  sued  for 
negligence  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause. 
■         A  Iaw>'er  can  readily  gain  admission  to  practise  in  the  Fed- 
H^ral  courts,  and  may  by   courtesy   practise  in  the  courts  of 
every  State.     But  each  State  has  its  own  Bar,  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  general  or  national  organization  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, the  laws  regulating  which  are  State  laws,  differing  in 
each  of  the  forty-eight  ronuuonwealths.     In  no  State  does  there 
exist  any  bixiy  resernblinjj;  the  English   Inns  of  Court,  with 
the  right  of  admitting  to  the  practice  of  public  advocacy  and 
^^i   ejcercising   a  flisciplinary   jurisdiction :    anil    in   few   have 

^^P  *  CaUfuruia  haa  ptiAM.il  u  tfUiute  {orbidUmg  couiiAol  Ui  aAvoiXXw  lot  ^Nun^ 
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any  profes«on&]  associations  resembling  the  English  Incorpo- 
rated Law  Society  otitained  statutory  recognitioa.  State  law 
generally  vests  in  the  courts  the  duty  of  admitting  pe 
as  attorneys,  and  of  excluding  them  if  guilty  of  any  seno 
offence.  But  the  oversight  of  the  judges  is  necejisarily  so  lax 
that  in  many  States  and  cities  voluntary  Bar  Associations  ha\'e 
been  formed  with  thendew  of  exercising  a  sort  of  censorship  ov 
the  profession.  Such  associations  can  blackball  bad  candidal 
for  achnission,  and  cxp(»l  offenders  against  professional  honour;^ 
and  they  are  said  to  accon»plish  some  good  in  this  way.  Alore 
rarely  they  institute  proceedings  to  have  lilack  sheep  removed 
from  practice.  Being  virtually  an  open  profession,  like  stock- 
broking  or  engineering,  the  profession  has  less  of  a  distinctive 
character  and  corporate  feeling  than  the  barristers  of  England 
or  France  have,  and  perhaps  less  than  the  solicitors  of  Eng- 
land have.  Neither  wig,  bands,  gown,  cap,  nor  any  other  pro- 
fessional costume  is  worn,  and  this  circumstance,  tri\ial  as  it 
may  seem,  no  doubt  contributes  to  weaken  the  sentiment  '. 
professional  privilege  an<l  dignity,  and  to  obscure  the  distiuctio 
between  the  adv<Krate  in  his  individual  capacity  and  theadvocat*^ 
as  an  advocate,  not  deemed  to  be  pledging  himself  to  the  trut^ 
of  any  fact  or  the  soundness  of  any  argument,  but  simply  presen 
ing  his  client's  case  as  it  is  presente*!  to  him. 

In  moHt  States  the  judges  impose  some  sort  of  examination 
on  persons  seeking  to  be  admitted  to  practice,  often  delegating 
tho  duty  of  questioning  the  candidate  to  two  or  three  counsel 
naniixl  for  the  purpose.     Canditlatcs  are  sometimes  retjuircfl 
to  have  read  for  a  certain  pprio*!  in  a  la^^•>•er's  office,  but  this 
condition  is  easily  evade<l,  and  the  examination,  nowhere  strict, 
is  often  little  better  than  a  form  or  a  farce.     Notwithstandin 
this  laxity,  the  level  of  legal  attainment  is  in  some  cities 
high  or  higher  than  among  either  the  barristers  or  the  solicito 
of  Ltmdon.     This  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  excellence  of  man; 
of  the  law  schools.     I  do  not  know  if  there  is  an\^hing  in  whicii 
America  has  advanced  more  beyond  the  mother  country  than  in 
the  provision  she  makes  for  legal  education.'    As  far  back  as  18G0» 
when  there  was  n<ithing  that  coultl  be  calle<l  a  scientific  e<-h 


'  Modrrn  EdkIuucI  sf^mB  to  stand  alonp  In  her  t*ompiirfttive  npfiilpt**  of 
tiicorctio  study  of  law  hx  n  preparution   Tor  loRal  pruptire.     Other  eountri*^^ 
from  Gormany  at  thp  onn  fnd  of  the  siyiic  of  tivilistition  to  the  Moluuunic-fluaJ 

East  lit  the  othc^  pnd,  exiiftt  v\\t»,  Vma.  ft>J*,«  evcu  more  yt»n  apeni  in 

study  before  the  aspirant  Vse^nftXiM  vt^c^acs^  'wckV. 
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of  law  in  England,  t-he  Inns  of  Court  having  practically  ceased 
to  teach  law,  and  the  universities  hn\*inK  allowed  their  two  or 
three  old  chairs  to  fall  into  neglect  and  provided  warce  any 
new  ones,  .several  Anaericiin  universities  possessed  well-equipped 
law  departments,  jpving  a  highly  efficient  instruction.  Even 
now,  when  England  has  bestirred  herself  to  make  a  more  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  professional  training  of  both  barristers 
and  solicitors,  this  provision  seems  insignificant  beside  that  which 
we  find  in  the  United  States,  where,  not  to  speak  of  minor  insti- 
tutionSf  all  the  leading  universities  possess  law  schools^  in  each 
of  which  ever>*  branch  of  Anglo-American  law,  i.e.  common 
law  and  equity  as  modified  by  Federal  and  State  constitutions 
and  statutes,  is  taught  by  a  strong  staff  of  able  men,  eometimes 
including  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  State.*  Here  at 
least  the  principle  of  demand  and  supply  works  to  perfection. 
No  one  is  obliged  to  attend  these  courses  in  order  to  obtain 
admission  to  practice,  and  the  examinations  are  generally  too 
lax  to  require  e!al>orate  preparation.  But  the  instruction  is 
found  so  valuable,  so  helpful  for  professional  success,  that  young 
men  throng  the  lecture  halls,  willingly  spending  two  or  three 
years  in  the  scientific  study  of  the  law  which  they  might  have 
spent  in  the  chamljcrs  of  a  practising  lawyer  as  pupils  or  as 
junior  partners.  The  imhrect  results  of  this  theoretic  study  in 
maintaining  a  philosophical  interest  in  the  law  among  the  higher 
class  of  practitioners,  and  a  higher  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their 
profession,  are  doubly  valuable  in  that  absence  of  corporate 
organizations  on  which  I  have  alreadj'  commented.' 

In  what  may  be  calle<l  habits  of  legal  thought,  their  way  of 
regarding  legal  questions,  their  attitude  towards  changes  in 
the  form  or  substance  of  the  law,  American  practitioners,  while 


L 


*  This  inatniction  is  in  most  of  the  law  ichools  cooBtied  to  Angto-Atnerie&n 
law.  omittioe  tbeDrelie  Jurisprudpnco,  Roman  law  (except,  of  coutx.  m  Louisi- 
ana, where  the  Civil  Law  is  the  basts  of  tho  codo)  and  intornationol  law. 
The  latter  suhjooti*  ar^.  hownvpr.  now  beirinnine  to  be  more  frequonfiy  taught, 
though  (tometimes  pUccd  in  tho  historical  curriculum.  In  some  fow  law  sahools 
educational  value  is  attributed  to  the  moot  eourls  in  which  the  students  are 
ant  to  argue  caaes,  a  method  mur-h  in  I'npie  in  KnelanH  two  renturie<i  aKO. 

'Some  of  the  best  American  law-borilcs,  an,  for  inatnnec,  that  atlmirnblu 
series  which  made  .hntiee  Story  famous,  have  been  prrxlucwl  as  lectures  Riveo 
to  students.  Btory  was  professor  at  Harvard  whUe  judKo  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  used  to  travd  to  and  from  Washington  to  (rive  his  lecturee.  A  fpw 
y«ara  ago  there  were  several  men  in  lance  prarlirr  who  used  to  tjeaciVi  \u  >Xv«. 
law  flchonU  out  of  public  spirit  and  from  their  love  n\  VW  ».\\"»i^^c^.»  xaSlaKt  S^oab. 
in  reaooct  of  the  comparatirt^y  small  pajincnt  they  receWod. 


doaelj  rewmbling  their  Rngjtab  brethren,  spem  on  the  wMt 
more  ewuervatlve.  Such  law  reforms  as  have  been  effected  in 
VMffanA  daring  the  la^  eeatmy  hare  mostly  eome  from  die 
itself.  They  have  b«en  carried  thnwigfa  Parhameot 
by  attorneys-  general  or  lord-cfaaoicellora,  usually  with  the  taeit 
approval  of  the  bar  and  the  sohcHorK  The  masses  and  thor 
leaJws  have  seMom  ventnred  to  lay  profane  fingers  on  the  law, 
•ither  in  d^^r  of  uoderHtanding  it  or  \yecsMse  they  saw  nearer 
and  more  important  work  to  be  done.  Hence  the  prcrfcaaop  bas 
io  Elnf^and  been  seldom  roused  to  oppose  projects  of  change; 
and  \is  division  into  two  branched,  aith  interests  sometimei 
divergent,  weakens  its  poUtical  influence.  In  the  United  States, 
sltbougfa  the  legrslatures  are  largely  compoaed  of  lawjners,  many 
of  these  have  little  practice,  little  knowledge,  comparattvdy 
little  professional  feeling.  Hence  there  is  osnally  a  latent  and 
sometimr^  an  open  hostility  between  the  better  kind  of  lawyers 
and  the  impulses  of  the  masses,  seddng  probalily  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  some  lawyer  of  a  demagogic  turn  to  earry  through  legal 
changes.  The  defenmve  attitude  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
profession  is  thus  led  to  assume  fosters  those  conservative 
instincts  which  a  system  of  case  law  engenders,  anrl  which  are 
further  stimulated  by  the  habit  of  constantly  recurring  to  a 
ftmdaroental  instrument,  the  Federal  Constitution.  Thus  one 
finds  the  Hame  dislike  to  theor>%  the  same  attachment  to  old 
forms,  the  «ame  unwillin^ess  to  I>e  committed  to  any  broad 
prinriple  which  distinguishe<l  the  orthodox  tj'pe  of  En^ish 
Uwv'crH  in  the  first  lialf  of  last  century.  Prejudices  survive  on 
the  shores  of  the  Misasaippi  which  Bentham  assailed  when 
those  shores  were  inhabited  only  by  Indians  and  l>pavere:; 
and  in  Chic4igo,  a  place  which  living  men  rcmeml>er  as  a  Jcmrly 
snramp,  special  demurrers,  replications  rfe  injuria,  and  various 
elaborate  formalities  of  pleading  which  were  swept  awaj*  by 
the  English  Conamon  Law  Procedure  Acts  of  1850  and  1852, 
flourish  and  alxjund  to  this  day. 

Is  the  American  Iaw>'cr  more  like  an  English  barrister  or 
an  English  solicitor?  This  depends  on  the  ixwitioa  he  holds 
The  leading  counsel  of  a  city  recall  the  former  class,  the  aver- 
age practitioners  of  the  smaller  places  and  rural  districts  the 
latter.  But  as  every  American  lawyer  has  the  right  of  advo- 
cacy in  the  highest  courts,  and  is  accustomed  to  adxnse  clients 
himself  instead  of  sending  a  case  for  opinion  to  a  counsel  of 
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eminence,  the  level  of  legal  knowledge  —  that  is  to  say,  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  and  substance  of  the  law,  and  not  merely 
of  the  rules  of  practice — is  somewhat  higher  than  among  English 
solicitors,  while  the  familiarity  with  details  of  practice  is  more 
certain  to  be  found  than  among  EInglish  barristers.  Neither 
an  average  barrister  nor  an  average  solicitor  is  so  likely  to  have 
a  good  working  all*round  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of  common 
law,  equity,  admiralty  law,  probate  law.  patent  law,  as  an 
American  city  practitioner,  nor  to  be  so  smart  and  quick  in 
apphing  his  loiowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  England  pxtssesses  more  men  eminent  as  draftsmen,  though 
perhpps  fewer  eminent  in  patent  cases,  and  that  much  American 
business,  especially  in  State  courts,  is  done  in  a  way  ^^ch  Euro- 
pean critics  might  call  lax  and  slovenly. 

I  have  already  obsen'cd  that  both  in  Congress  and  in  most 
of  the  State  legislatures  the  la>%n*ers  outnumber  the  persons 
belonging  to  any  one  other  walk  of  life.  Nevertheless,  they  have 
not  that  hold  on  politics  now  which  they  had  in  the  first  and 
second  generations  after  1783.  Politics  have,  in  falling  so  com- 
pletely into  the  hands  of  party  oi^anizations,  become  more 
distinctly  a  separate  profession,  and  an  engrossing  profession, 
which  a  man  occupied  with  his  clients  cannot  follow.  Thus 
among  the  leading  lawyers,  the  men  who  win  wealth  and  honour 
by  a<lvocacy,  comparatively  few  enter  a  legislative  body  or 
become  candidates  for  public  office.  Their  influence  is  still 
great  when  any  question  arises  on  which  the  profession,  or  the 
more  respectable  part  of  it.  stands  together.  Many  bad  meas- 
ures have  been  defeated  in  State  legislatures  by  the  action  of  the 
Bar.  many  bad  judicial  appointments  averted.  Their  influence 
strengthens  the  respect  of  the  i>eople  for  the  Constitution,  and 
is  felt  by  the  judges  when  they  are  called  to  deal  with  consti- 
tutional questions.  But  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  facts  of 
to-day.  as  compared  with  those  of  the  middle  of  last  centiuy, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Bar  counts  for  less  as  a  guiding  and  restrain- 
ing p>ower,  tempering  the  crudity  or  haste  of  democracy  by  its 
attachment  to  rule  and  prece<ient.  than  it  tlid  then. 

A  similar  decline,  due  partly  to  this  diminished  political 
authority,  may  V)e  ol)served  in  its  social  position.  In  a  country 
where  there  is  no  titled  class,  no  landed  class,  no  military  class, 
the  chief  distinction  whicli  popular  sentiment  can  lay  hold 
of  as  raising  one  set  of  persons  above  another  is  the  character 
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of  the  highest  talent  of  the  country  may  be  found  in  its  rank^, 
and  that  ahnost  all  the  first  statesmen  of  the  present  and  the  last 
generation  have  belonged  to  it.  though  many  soon  resigned  its 
practice.  It  is  also  one  of  the  links  which  best  senes  to  bind  the 
United  States  to  England.  The  interest  of  the  higher  class  of 
American  lawyers  in  the  English  law,  Bar,  and  judges,  is  wonder- 
fully fresh  and  keen.  .\n  English  barrister,  if  properly  authen- 
ticated, is  welcomed  as  a  brother  of  the  art,  and  finds;  the  law 
reports  of  his  o^ati  country  as  aedulotisly  read  and  as  acutely 
criticiaed  as  he  would  in  the  TemjrfeJ 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  question  which  a  stranger  finds  it 
most  diflScult  to  ansuer.  The  legal  profession  has  in  every 
count  r>*,  apart  from  its  relation  to  politics,  very  important  ftmc" 
tions  to  dischar^gc  in  connection  \\-ith  the  administration  of 
justice.  Its  members  are  the  confidential  ad\isers  of  private 
persons,  and  the  deposttaries  of  their  secrets.  They  have  it  in 
their  power  to  promote  or  to  restrain  vexatious  litigation,  to 
become  accomplices  in  chicane,  or  to  check  the  ahuj«  of  legal 
rights  in  cases  where  morafity  may  require  men  to  abstain  from 
exacting  all  that  tiie  letter  of  the  law  allows.  They  can  exercise 
a  powerful  influejice  u]>on  the  magistracy  by  shaming  an  unjust 
judge,  or  l>y  misusing  the  ascerdenry  wliich  they  may  happen 
to  possess  over  a  weak  judge,  or  a  judge  who  has  something 
to  hope  for  from  them.  Does  the  profession  in  the  United  States 
rise  to  the  height  of  these  functions,  and  in  maintaining  its  own 
tone,  help  to  maintain  the  tone  nf  the  commmiity,  especially 
of  the  mercantile  community,  which,  under  the  pressure  of  com- 
petition, seldom  observes  a  higher  moral  standard  than  that 
which  the  law  exacts  ?  So  far  as  my  limited  opportunities  for 
obsers'ation  enable  me  to  answer  this  question,  I  should  answer 
it  by  sa\ang  that  the  profession,  taken  as  a  whole,  seems  to  have 
stood  on  a  level  with  the  profession,  also  taken  as  a  whole,  in 
England-  But  I  am  bound  to  add  that  some  judicious  .Ameri- 
can observers  hold  that  since  the  Ci\nl  War  there  has  been  a 
certain  decadence  in  the  Bar  of  the  greater  cities.  Tliey  say 
that  the  growth  of  enormously  rich  and  powerful  corporations. 


*  American  Iaw^tts  rraurk  that  thif  Kn^'uh  Lam  Reports  hnxf  }^r*>me  \em 
tueful  siniv  tlw  numher  of  derisions  upoo  the  foiMti^etitm  of  stAtutM  has  ao 
.jgfvmtly  iiHTTAsiFd.     They  coidpImb  of  the  rxtrrai^  difficulty  of  keepiof  ahrvmM 
ftbr  VMt  niullitude  ai  csm*  rcDorted  in  tht^ir  uwq  couoto*.  bom  Um  txnf%& 
el  all  the  SUto*  m  w«a  m  F«der&l  courts. 
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willing  to  pay  vast  suras  for  qiu>:$t  ion  able  services,  has  sedumi 
the  virtue  of  some  counsel  whose  eiuinence  makes  tiieir  ex- 
ample important,  and  that  in  a  few  States  ibe  d^radation 
of  the  Bench  \\a»  lerl  to  secret  understanrlings  l»i*tween  judgeSj 
and  counsel  for  the  perversion  of  justice.  Strenuous  efforts. 
have  of  late  been  made  by  the  Bar  Associations  to  cstal»lish 
codes  of  legal  ethics  and  etiquette,  and  much  good  is  expected 
from  their  action. 

As  the  question  of  fusing  the  two  branches  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession into  one  body  has  been  of  late  much  canvassed  in  Eng- 
land, a  few  words  may  be  expected  as  to  the  light  wiiich  Ameri- 
can experience  throws  upon  it. 

There  are  two  sets  of  persons  in  England  who  complain  of 
the  present  arrangements —  a  section  of  the  solicitors,  whi>  are 
debarred  from  the  exercise  of  advocacy,  and  therefore  from  the 
great  prizes  of  the  profession ;  and  a  section  of  the  jtmior  bar, 
whose  raemlwrs,  .iepending  entirely  on  the  patronage  of  the 
solicitors,  find  themselves,  if  they  happen  to  have  no  private 
connections  among  that  branch  of  the  profes!<ion,  unable  to  get 
employment,  since  a  cotie  of  etiquette  forbids  them  to  under- 
take certain  sorts  of  work,  or  to  do  work  except  on  a  fixed  scale 
of  fees,  or  to  take  court  work  dirr^'tly  from  a  client,  or  to  form 
partnerships  vdih  other  counsel,  .\ttempts  have  also  l>een  made 
to  enlist  the  general  public  in  favour  of  a  change,  by  the  argu- 
ment that  law  would  be  cheaf>ened  if  the  attorney  were  allowed 
to  argue  and  carry  through  the  oourts  a  cause  which  he  has 
prepared  for  trial. 

There  are  three  points  of  view  from  which  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  a  change  may  be  regarded.  These  are  the  interests 
respectively  of  the  profession,  of  the  client,  and  of  the  community 
at  large. 

A»  far  as  the  advantage  of  the  individual  members  of  tlie 
profession  is  conceme<l,  the  example  of  the  United  States 
seeros  to  show  that  the  balance  of  advantage  is  in  favour  of 
uniting  barristers  and  attorneys  in  one  ])oc\y,  Tlie  attorney 
would  have  a  wider  field,  gre:iter  opportunities  of  distinguitsh- 
ing  himself,  and  the  legitimate  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  cause 
through  all  its  stages.  The  junior  barrister  would  find  it  ejisier 
io  get  on,  even  as  an  advocate,  and,  if  he  discovered  that  advo- 
cacy was  not  his  line,  could  subside  into  the  perhaps  not  less 
profitable  function  o£  a  aoUcitor,    The  senior  barrister  or  leader 
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might,  however,  suffer,  for  his  attention  would  be  more  distracted 
by  culls  of  ilifferent  kinds. 

The  gain  to  the  client  is  still  clearer;  and  even  those  (very 
few)  American  counsel  who  say  that  for  their  own  sake  they 
would  prefer  the  English  plan,  admit  that  the  litigant  is  more 
expe<litiously  and  cffcrtively  served  where  he  has  l>ut  one 
pi'rsim  U)  liMjk  lo  and  deal  with  throughout.  It  does  not  suit 
hiui,  .say  the  Americans,  to  Ik*  lathereil  in  one  shop  and  shaved 
in  another ;  he  likes  to  go  to'  his  lawyer,  tell  liini  the  facts, 
get  an  off-hand  opinion,  if  the  case  l>e  a  simple  one  (as  it  is  nine 
times  out  of  ten),  and  issue  his  writ  with  some  confidence: 
whereas  under  the  EiiKJish  system  he  might  either  have  to  wait, 
till  a  regular  case  for  the  o]>inion  of  co\iii8<*l  was  drawn,  stmt  to  a 
Larrister,  and  returneil,  WTitten  on,  jdter  s<jme  days,  or  else  take 
iheriskof  bringing  an  action  which  tuniefl  out  to  be  ill-founded. 
It  may  also  be  l>elieve<^l  that  a  case  is,  on  the  whole,  better  dealt. 
with  when  it  is  kept  in  one  ofiice  from  first  to  last,  and  managtMj 
by  one  person,  or  by  partners  who  areinconstant  communication. 
Mistakes  and  oversights  are  less  likely  to  occur,  since  the  advo- 
cate knows  the  facts  Ix^tter,  antl  has  almost  invarialily  seen  and 
queKtionwI  the  witnesses  l>efore  he  comes  into  court.  It  may 
indeed  be  said  that  an  atlvocate  does  his  work  with  more  ease  of 
conscience,  and  perhaps  more  sang-froid,  when  he  knows  nothing 
but  his  instructions.  But  American  practitioners  are  all  clejir 
that  they  are  able  to  serve  their  clients  better  than  they  could  if 
tlie  resfxinsibility  were  dividt^l  between  the  man  who  prepares 
the  case  and  the  man  who  argues  or  atldresses  the  jury.  Indeed, 
I  have  often  heard  them  say  tiiat  they  couJd  not  understand 
how  English  eouqsel,  who  rareJy  see  the  witnesses  beforehand^ 
were  able  to  conduct  Avitness  causes  satisfactorily. 

The  English  plan  is  more  conducive  to  the  despatch  of  business, 
because  in  England  the  few  Iciiding  counsel  know  the  judges,  and 
the  j  udges  know  them,  whereas  in  America,  the  absence  of  a  small 
class  to  whom  atlvocacy  is  rcstrictetl  brings  into  court  a  immber 
proporti<.»nately  much  larger  of  lawyers  handling  causes.  AAliere 
the  counsel  and  the  judges  are  in  constant  contact,  cases  are 
more  promptly  dealt  with.  The  counsel  knows  when  he  has 
said  enough  to  the  judge.  The  judge  knows  how  far  he  can 
trust  the  cotmsel. 

If  asked  whether  the  community  has  gained  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  distinction  between  the  small  body  of  advocaXAiw.  ^sA 
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the  large  body  of  attornoys,  I  should  reply  that  it  has  not. 
Society  is  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  a  high  tone  afnong 
those  who  can  powerfully  influence  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  the  standard  of  commercial  morality.  It  is  easier  to 
miiintain  such  a  tone  in  a  small  l)ody.  which  can  bo  kept  under 
a  comparatively  strict  control  and  cultivati*  a  wMrni  professional 
feeling,  tlian  in  a  large  body,  many  of  whose  members  are  prac- 
tically just  a.'^  much  men  of  business  as  lawyers.  And  it  may 
well  be  thought  that  the  conscience  or  honour  of  a  memV^er  of 
either  branch  of  the  profession  is  cxpose<l  to  less  strain  where  the 
two  branches  are  kepi  tUstinct.  The  counsel  is  imder  less 
.temptation  to  win  his  cause  by  donl)tful  means,  since  he  is 
removed  from  the  client  by  the  interposition  of  the  attorney, 
and  therefore  le^ns  perstmuUy  id<'ntified  with  the  client's  success. 
He  probably  has  not  that  intimate  knowle^lge  of  the  client's 
affairs  which  he  must  have  if  he  had  prepared  the  whole  case, 
and  is  therefore  less  likely  to  be  drawn  into  speculating,  to  take 
an  obvious  instance,  hi  thi^  shares  of  a  client  comi)any,  or  other- 
wise playing  a  double  and  disloyal  game.  Similarly  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  attorney  also  is  less  temjited  than  if  he  ap- 
peared himself  in  court,  and  were  not  obliged,  in  carrying  out 
the  schemes  of  a  fraudulent  client,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  another 
practitioner,  amenable  to  a  strict  professional  disi-ipUne.  Where 
the  advocate  is  also  the  attorney,  he  may  be  mori'  apt,  when  he 
sees  the  witnesses,  to  lead  them,  i)t*rhaps  unconsciously,  to 
stretch  their  recollection  ;  and  it  is  hardier  to  check  the  practice 
of  paying  for  legal  services  by  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
action. 

Looking  at  tJie  question  as  a  whole,  I  doubt  whether  a  study 
of  the  Amerifian  arrangements  is  calculated  to  commend  them 
for  imitation,  or  to  induce  England  to  allow  her  hist/oric  bar 
to  be  swallowed  up  and  vanish  in  the  more  numerous  branch  of 
the  profe.'^on.  Those  arrangements,  however,  suggest  some  use- 
ful minor  changes  in  the  present  English  rules.  The  fiassage 
from  each  branch  to  the  other  might  be  made  easier;  barristers 
might  be  permittcfl  to  fonn  open  (as  they  now  sometimes  do 
covert)  partnerships  among  themselves:  stuHents  of  Iwth 
branches  might  he  educated  and  examined  together  in  the  pro- 
fessional law  s<!hools  as  they  now  arcj  with  admitUilly  good 
rp-milt.s,  in  the  universities. 
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So  much  has  already  been  said  regarding  the  constitution 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  various  courts,  Feclerol  and  State,  that 
what  remains  to  be  stated  regarding  tlie  judicial  Bench  need 
refer  onJy  to  its  personal  and  social  side.  What  is  the  social 
standing  of  the  judges,  the  average  standard  of  their  learning 
and  capacity,  tlieir  integrity  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of 
functions  whose  gravity  seems  to  increase  with  the  growth  of 
wealth  and  the  complexity  of  society? 

The  English  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  the  American 
judiciary  ought  to  begin  by  realizing  the  fact  that  his  concep- 
tion of  a  judge  is  purely  English,  not  applicable  to  any  other 
country.  For  some  centuries  EngUshmen  have  associated  the 
ideas  of  |)ower,  dignity,  and  intellectual  eminence  with  the 
judicial  oifice;  while  a  tradition,  shorter  no  doubt,  but  still  of 
respectable  length,  has  made  them  regard  it  as  incorruptible. 
The  judges  are  among  the  greatest  permanent  officials  of  the 
State,  They  have  earned  their  place  by  success,  more  or  less 
brilliant,  but  generally  considerable,  in  the  struggles  of  the 
Bar ;  they  are  removalile  by  the  Crown  only  upon  an  address 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  they  enjoy  large  incomes  and 
great  social  n»spect.  Some  of  them  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
some  are  members  of  the  Privy  Council.  Wten  they  traverse 
the  country  on  their  circuits,  tln^y  are  received  by  the  High 
Sheriff  of  each  county  with  th<!  ceremonious  pomp  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  foUowcHl  hither  and  thither  by  arlmiring  crowds. 
The  criticisms  of  an  outspoken  press  rarely  assail  their  al>ility, 
hardly  ever  tlieir  fairness.  Even  the  Bar,  wfiich  watches 
tlieni  diiily.  which  knows  all  their  ins  and  outs  (to  use  an 
American  phrase)  both  before  and  after  their  elevation,  treats 
them  with  more  respect  than  is  commonly  showTi  by  the 
clerg>'  to  the  bishops.  Thus  the  English  form  their  concep- 
tion  of   the  judge  as  a  personage   necessarily   and  Vl^Vvxx^Soj 
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dignified  and  npright :  and,  haniig  formc<l  it,  they  carry  it 
abroad  "vvitli  them  like  their  notioni;  of  land  tenure  and  otlicr 
insular  conceptionu,  and  are  amtonislieil  when  they  find  that  it 
doof^  not  hold  in  other  countries.  It  is  a  fine  an<I  fruitful  eonoep- 
tion,  anil  one  which  one  nii^ht  de?-ire  to  see  aeeejjted  every- 
where, though  it  has  hei^n  sefun*d  at  the  cost  of  coinfK'Iling 
litigants  to  earry  to  Loudon  nuieli  butduesH  which  in  otlier  coun- 
tries would  have  been  dealt  \vitli  in  locaJ  courts.  But  it  ia 
peculiar  to  f^ritain  ;  the  British  judge  is  ils  abnormal  as  the 
lirilish  Constitution,  and  owes  his  eharacter  to  a  not  less  eurious 
and  complex  combination  of  conditions.  In  most  parts  of 
the  Continent  tlie  judge,  even  of  the  superior  c*jurts,  does  not 
hold  a  ve^ry  high  social  jiosition.  He  is  not  chosen  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Bar,  and  has  not  that  coTuniunity  of  feeling  with 
it  wiiich  England  has  found  so  vahinble.  Its  leaders  outshine 
him  in  France  ;  the  famous  professors  of  law  often  exerts  a  greater 
authority  in  (lermany.  His  iiidependence,  and  even  his  purity, 
are  not  always  above  suspicion.  In  no  part  of  Europe  do  his 
wishes  and  opinions  carry  the  same  weight,  or  does  lie  command 
the  same  deference  as  in  England.  The  English  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  suniriswi  at  finiliug  him  in  America  flifferent 
from  what  they  expect,  for  it  is  not  so  much  his  inferiority  there 
that  is  exceptional  as  his  excellence  in  England. 

In  America,  the  nine  Fe<leral  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
retain  much  of  the  dignity  which  surrounds  the  English  Su- 
preme Court  of  Judicature.  They  are  almost  the  only  oiHcials 
who  are  appointed  for  life,  and  their  functions  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  smooth  working  of  the  Constitution.  Ac- 
cordingly great  public  interest  is  felt  in  the  choice  of  a  judge, 
and  the  post  is  an  ol>ject  of  ambition.  Though  now  and  then 
an  eminent  lawyer  declines  it  Iwcause  he  is  already  making  by 
practice  ten  times  as  much  as  the  salary  it  carries,  still  there  has 
been  no  difficulty  in  finding  first-rate  men  to  fill  the  court. 
The  nunor  Fcflcral  judges  are  usually  persons  of  ability  and 
experience.  They  arc  inadequately  paid,  but  the  life  tenure 
makes  the  place  desired  and  it  is  usually  respected. 

Of  the  State  judges  it  is  hard  to  speak  generally,  because 
there  are  gn*at  differences  between  State  and  State.  In  six  or 
seven  commonwealths,  of  which  Massachusetts  is  the  best  ex- 
ample among  Eastern  and  Michigan  amorig  Western  States,  they 
stAfid  high  —  that  is  to  say,  the  post  attracts  a  prosperous  bar- 
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rister  though  lie  will  lose  in  iocomc,  or  a  law  professor  though 
he  must  sacrifice  his  leisure.  But  ia  some  States  it  is  otherwise. 
A  place  on  the  Bench  of  the  superior  courts  carries  little  honour, 
cuul  commands  but  slight  social  consideration.  It  is  lower  than 
that  of  an  Enghsh  county  court  jtuige  or  stipendiary  ma^strate, 
or  of  a  Scotch  sheriff-substitute.  It  raises  no  presumption  that 
its  holder  is  al»le  or  eultivat*»<l  or  trusted  by  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  may  he  all  of  these,  but  if  so,  it  is  in  respect  of  his  personal 
merits  that  he  -wiW  l>e  valued,  not  for  his  official  position.  Often 
he  stands  l>elow  the  leatlijig  members  of  the  State  or  city  bar 
in  all  these  points  and  do<'S  not  move  in  tlie  best  society.' 
Hence  a  leading  counsel  seldom  accepts  the  post,  and  men  often 
resign  a  judgeship,  or  when  their  term  of  office  expires  do  not 
s<*ek  re-election,  but  return  to  practice  at  the  bar.-  Hence,  too, 
a  judge  is  not  expected  to  set  an  example  of  conformity  to  the 
conventional  standanls  of  decorum.  Ko  one  is  surprised  to  see 
him  in  low  company,  or  to  hear,  in  the  ru<ier  parts  of  the  South 
and  West,  that  lie  t^xjk  part  in  a  sh<X)ting  affray.  He  is  as  wel- 
come to  be  ''a  child  of  nature  and  of  freedom"  as  any  private 
citizen. 

The  European  reader  may  think  that  these  facts  not  only 
betoken  but  tend  to  perpetuate  a  low  standard  of  learning  and 
capacity  among  the  State  judges,  and  from  this  low  standard 
he  will  go  on  to  conclude  that  ju.stice  must  lie  badly  administerwl, 
and  wiil  ask  with  surprise  why  an  intelligent  and  practical 
people  allow  this  very  important  part  of  their  ])ublic  work  to  be 
ill  dischargetl.  I  shrink  from  making  positive  statements  on 
so  large  a  matter  as  the  administration  of  justice  over  a  vast 
country  whose  States  differ  in  many  respects.  But  so  far  as  I 
could  ascertain,  civil  justice  is  l>etter  administered  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  character  which  the  Bench  bears  in  most 
of  the  States.  In  the  Federal  courts  and  in  the  superior  courts 
of  the  six  or  seven  States  just  mentioned  it  is  equal  to  the  justice 
dispensed  in  the  superior  courts  of  England,  France,  and  Ger- 

•  Years  ago  a  proniui(.*nt  New  Yorknr  said  to  mo,  fipeakioK  o(  one  of  ihv  fhicf 
juHgM  of  the  rity,  "I  rl(»n'l.  tliink  liim  siivh  ii  liad  ftrllow  ;  he  ha«  ulwttys  t»eeu 
very  friendly  to  mi*,  and  would  (riv**  me  a  nudniicht  injunftion  or  do  an^'thioR 
else  for  mo  at  a  lumuoDt'H  nutiri'.  And  ha'n  nut  un  ill-iiutured  lufin.  but,  of 
oourv,  he's  the  last  p^rvon  I  should  lirwira  nf  a.'^kinK  to  my  liouse." 

>  Most  States  aro  full  of  cx-judtCPd  pructiflinK  at  the  Bar,  the  titlo  being  oon- 
tiuued  iLM  a  matter  of  ruurt^ay  to  thi-  ihtmih  who  hua  formerly  enjoyed  it.  and 
K>mctimos  ovnn  extended  to  an  ridcrly  rounsol  who  haa  never  sat  on  the  Bench. 
For  social  purposes,  once  a  judge,  always  a  judge. 
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many.  In  the  remaiuder  it  is  inferior,  that  is  to  say,  civil  triab;, 
whether  the  issue  be  of  law  or  of  fact,  more  frequently  give  an 
unsatisfactory  result;  the  opinions  deliverefl  by  the  judges  are 
wanting  in  scientific  accuracy,  and  the  law  becomes  loose  and 
uncertain.*  This  inferiority  is  more  or  less  marked  according  to 
the  general  tone  of  the  State.  That  it  is  everywhere  less  marked 
than  a  priori  reasonings  would  have  suggested,  may  be  ascribed 
partly  to  the  way  shrewfl  juries  have  of  rendering  substantially 
just  verdicts,  partly  to  the  ability  of  the  Har,  whose  arguments 
make  up  for  a  judge's  want  of  Ie4inung,  Ijy  giving  him  the  means 
of  reaching  a  sound  decision,  partly  to  that  native  acuteness  of 
Americans  which  enables  them  to  han<lle  any  sort  of  practical 
work,  roughly  perhaps,  but  well  enough  for  the  absolute  needs 
of  the  case.  The  injury  to  the  quality  of  State  law  is  mitigated 
by  the  fact  that  abundance  of  good  law  is  produced  by  the  Federal 
courts,  by  the  highest  (wurts  of  tjie  best  States,  and  by  the 
judges  of  England,  wh<»se  reported  decisions  are  fn^quently  re- 
ferred to.  Commercial  men  complain  less  of  the  inefficiency 
than  of  the  delays  of  State  tribunals,  wliile  the  leading  lawyers, 
whose  interest  in  the  scienrific  character  of  law  makes  them 
severe  critics  of  current  legislation,  and  opponents  of  these 
schemes  for  codif>Hng  the  common  law  which  have  been  dangled 
before  tlie  multitude  in  several  States,  blame  the  legislatures 
more  than  the  judges  for  such  fault*  as  they  discover. 

Whatever  the  defects  of  civil  justice,  those  of  criminal  justice 
are  much  more  serious.  It  is  accused  of  being  alow,  overtech- 
njcal,  uncertain,  and  unduly  lenient  both  to  crimes  of  violence 
and  to  commercial  frau<ls.  Yet  the  blame  is  laid  less  on  the 
judges  than  on  the  weakness  of  juries,'  and  on  the  facilities  for 
escape  which  a  cumbrous  and  highly  technical  procedure,  allow- 
ing numerous  opportunities  for  interposing  delays  and  raising 
points  of  law,  providers  for  prisoners.^    Indulgence  to  prisoners 


■State  Conatitutioufl  •ometinic!}  require  the  judfr««  of  the  higher  courts  to 
give  their  cipcisions  in  writinK  and  thin  mi^ms  ti)  Ix-  thi'  [>ractirr  rvprywherv. 

*  There  arc  places  where  the  purity  of  jurie**  i!>  not  aljovo  suspicion.  New 
York  hu  recently  created  a  nt'w  office,  that  uf  Warden  of  the  Gnuid  Jury. 
Aa  a  di£ttngui»lied  Uw>-cr  observed  in  mentioning  thin,  Quis  cuslodiet  i;>«um 
CUMtodemf 

*  Even  judges  tiufTer  from  this  misplaced  leniency.  Here  is  a  eaac  which 
happened  in  Kentucky.  A  decree  nf  forerltwurc  was  pmnounri«d  by  n  recpected 
Judite  noainst  a  defendant  nf  Kood  Ineat  faniilv  eonneetions-  As  tho  judR;e  was 
waikinic  from  th**  rourt  to  the  railway  8lati(»n  the  same  aftrrno(»n  thr  defendant 

Bhot  him  dead.     It  was  hard  to  avoid  orrcitting  and  trying  a  man  guilty  of  so 


is  now  as  marke<l  as  harshness  to  them  was  in  England  before 
the  days  of  Bonthaiu  and  RuJnilly.  Legialalion  is  diiefly  to 
l>lan]e  for  this  procedure,  tliough  stronger  men  on  the  Bench 
would  more  often  overrule  trivial  points  of  law  and  expedite 
convictions.' 

The  European  traveller  must  own  his  surprise  that  stronger 
and  more  persistent  efforts  have  not  been  made  long  ago  to 
secure  the  needed  improvements  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  State  Courts. 

The  causes  which  have  lowered  the  quality  of  the  State 
judges  have  been  referreti  to  in  previous  chapters.  Shortly 
stated  they  are :  the  sniallness  of  the  salaries  paid,  the  limited 
tenure  of  office,  often  for  seven  years  only,  and  the  method  of 
appointment,  nominally  by  popular  election,  practically  by  the 
agency  of  party  ^Wrepuilers.  The  first  two  causes  have  pre- 
vented the  ablest  lawyers,  the  last  often  prevents  tht?  most  hon- 
ourable men,  from  seeking  the  post.  All  arc  the  result  of  demo- 
cratic theory,  of  the  belief  in  wiuality  and  popular  sovereignty 
pushed  to  extremes.  And  this  theory  has  agf;ravated  the  mis- 
chief in  withdrawing  from  the  judge,  when  it  has  up()ointed  !um, 
those  external  badges  of  dignity  which,  childish  as  they  may 
appear  to  the  philosopher,  have  power  over  the  imagination 
of  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  are  not  without  a  useful  reflex 
influence  on  the  person  whom  they  surround,  raising  his  sense 
of  his  position,  and  reminding  him  of  its  responsibihties.  No 
American  magistrate,  except  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
when  sitting  at  Washington,  and  those  of  tlip  Intermediate 
Federal  Courts  of  Appeal,  the  judges  of  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  at  Albany,  and  those  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 


flaerant  un  oITcdiy,  m  arrrstcd  he  was,  tried,  and  convicted  :  but  on  an  alle- 
Katiuu  oi  luuucy  ix'iuK  put  forward,  the  Cuurt  of  Apputdn  <>rdL>nxl  u  iivw  trial ; 
he  mus  arf|uittr-d  on  the  gn^und  of  iiirintiity,  under  instnictiorL^  hftsi-d  ou  tlio 
opinion  of  an  appcJIat-c  court,  and  presently  allowi^d  to  oacape  into  Ohio  from 
th(*  Ojtyluin  to  which  he  had  bevn  conHigucd.  There  was,  I  waa  told,  a  gcxxl  deal 
of  sympathy  for  him. 

^  The  measaee  of  President  Taft  of  December,  1909,  in  rpforrinE  lo  "the  do* 
plorabln  delayv  in  the  adniinistrution  of  civil  and  criminal  law"  proceeded  as 
follows:  "A  rUanee  in  judicial  proredurc.  with  a  view  to  reducing  ita  expense 
to  privute  litiKaritt<  in  civil  coBea  and  facilitutine  the  despatch  of  husiness  and 
final  dcri!«ion  iu  Ujth  civil  and  criininal  caaca,  eunstitutcfl  the  greatest  nenj  in 
our  Antericun  in-^titutioiis.  Much  of  the  lawtcju  viulcnec  and  cruelty  exhibited 
in  4ynching8  in  directly  due  to  the  uncertaintiev  and  injustioe  erowinx  out  of  the 
delays  in  trixUs.  judfcmenta  and  the  execution  thereof  by  our  c-ourta."  See  alao 
a  note  to  Chapter  C.  page  flifi. 
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sylvania,  wears  any  robe  of  office,  or  other  distinctive  dress, 
or  has  any  attendant  to  escort  iiim,'  or  is  in  any  respect  treated 
cliflferently  from  an  or<linary  citizen.  Popular  sentiment  toler- 
ates nothing  that  seems  to  elevate  a  man  al»ove  his  fellows,  even 
wiien  his  dignity  is  really  the  dijtjcnity  of  the  people  who  have  put 
him  where  he  is.  I  reiuemlx-r  in  New  York  imder  the  reign  of 
Boss  Tweed  to  have  Ix^en  taken  int-o  one  of  the  courts.  An  ill- 
omened-looking  man,  flawhily  tiressed,  and  rude  in  Lleineanour, 
was  sitting  Itehind  a  table,  two  men  in  front  were  addressing  him, 
tlie  rest  of  the  nxjm  waa  given  up  to  disorder.  Had  one  not 
lieen  told  that  he  was  a  judge  of  the  highest  court  i>f  t!te  city, 
one  might  have  taken  him  for  a  criminal.  His  jun>xliclion  was 
unlimit^l  in  amount,  and  tiiough  an  appeal  lay  from  him  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State,  his  power  of  issuing  hijunctions 
put  all  the  property  in  the  district  at  his  mercy.  This  was  what 
democratic  theory  had  hrought  New  York  to.  For  the  change 
which  that  State  made  in  1846  was  a  perfectly  wanton  change. 
No  practical  object  was  to  be  gained  by  it.  There  had  been  an 
excellent  Bench,  adorned,  a.**  it  happened,  by  one  of  the  greatest 
judges  of  m<Mlern  times,  the  illustrious  Chancellor  Kent.  But 
the  Convention  of  lH4(i  thought  that  the  power  of  the  people  was 
insuflBciently  recognized  while  judges  were  named  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council,  and  hcM  office  for  life,  ho  theoo'  was  obeyed. 
Tile  Convention  in  its  circuhir  adtlreas  announced  in  proposing 
the  election  of  judges  for  five  years  by  the  voters  of  the  ilis- 
trict,  that  "the  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  State  will  hence- 
forth^  under  CmkI,  be  in  their  outi  hands."  But  the  quest  of  a 
more  perfect  freetlom  and  equality  on  which  the  Convention 
startefi  the  people  gave  them  in  twenty-five  years  Judge  Bar- 
nard instead  of  Chancellor  Kent. 

The  limited  attainments  of  the  Bench  in  many  States,  and 
its  conspicuous  inferiority  to  the  counsel  who  practise  before 
it,  are,  however,  less  serious  evils  than  the  corruption  with 
which  it  is  often  charged.  Nothing  has  done  so  much  to  di.s- 
credit  American  institutions  in  Europe  as  the  belief  that  the 
fountains  of  justice  are  there  generally  polluted ;  nor  is  there 
any  point  on  which  a  writer  treating  of  the  United  States 
would  more  desire  to  be  able  to  set  forth  incontrovertible  fact-s. 


1  Save  that  in  the  rural  countiM  of  MoMachusetto  and  posaihly  of  aome  otbn* 
New  Enslnnd  .States,  the  aheriflf,  as  in  Gngland.  escorts  the  judges  to  and  from 
the  jouri-hoiise. 


Unluckily,  this  is  just  what  from  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot 
l)e  done  as  regards  some  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  purity  of  most  States,  but  as  to  others  it  is 
extremely  hard  to  test  the  rumours  that  are  current.  I  give 
such  results  as  careful  inquiries  in  many  districts  have  enabled 
me  to  reach. 

The  higher  Federal  j  udges  are  ai:)ove  suspicion.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  Circuit  judge  has 
been  ever  accused  of  corruption  ;  and  though  the  appointments 
mafie  to  District  judgeships  are  sometimes  freely  criticisetl,  the 
aik'ualions  made  against  these  persons  have  not  been,  except  in 
two  or  three  instances,  seriously  pressed. 

The  State  judges  have  been  and  are  deemed  honest  and  im- 
partial in  most  parts  of  the  Union.  In  a  few  States,  such  as 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan,  the 
Bench  has  within  the  last  or  the  present  generation  included 
men  who  would  do  credit  to  any  court  in  any  country.  Even 
in  other  States  an  eminent  man  is  occasionally  found,  as  in 
England  there  are  some  County  Court  judges  who  are  sounder 
lawyers  and  al>Icr  men  than  some  of  the  persons  whom  po- 
litical favour  has  occasionally  raised  to  the  Bench  of  the  High 
Court. 

In  some  States,  perhaps  six  or  seven  in  all,  suspicions  have 
at  one  time  or  another  since  the  Civil  War  attached  to  one  or 
more  of  the  superior  judges  and  in  a  few  other  States  tliey 
are  deemed  to  l>e,  although  personally  honest,  subservient  to 
powerful  local  inflxiences.  Sometime,H  these  suspicions  may  have 
been  ill-founded.'  But  though  I  know  of  very  few  cases  in  which 
they  have  been  substantiated^  tht^e  can  be  little  doubt  that 
some  improprieties  have  been  committed.    The  judge  may  not 

1  An  instAnrc  toM  me  in  the  Wost.  shows  how  mupicions  may  arisr.  A  person 
liviniE  in  thf  oapitul  of  the  8tutG  \ms\  his  intinmcy  with  llic  aupcrior  iudgca, 
most  of  whom  were  in  thf  huhit  of  of<*asion»lly  dinine  with  him,  to  Ipiid  liti- 
icantfi  to  l»elieve  that  his  iiiflucnre  with  thp  Benrh  would  proriirc  for  them 
favourable  derisionit.  CoaBideral>k'  mma  were  acwirdingly  Riven  him  to  secure 
hia  good  word.  When  the  Utiffuut  obtained  tlie  ducisaou  he  denimi,  the  money 
pvRn  wa.s  rntAinrd.  W^hen  the  cmw.  wvut  lujrainftt  him,  thn  iY>nfidunt  of  the 
Bonrh  was  di-HcutcIy  scrupulous  in  handine  it  bat^k.  Buyinff  that  as  hia  influ* 
enee  hnd  failixi  to  prevail,  he  could  nut  iMiasil»ly  think  of  kc*epinix  the  money. 
Kverylhiiuc  waif  done  in  Xhv  most  atrt-rct  .ind  eonHdential  way,  and  it  w^  not 
till  aft«r  the  death  of  tbia  judicious  dinncr-Kiver  that  it  wa«  diseovered  that 
he  had  never  spoken  ti»  the  judges  about  law-suits  at  oil.  and  that  they 
bod  loin  under  a  groUDdlcaa  suapicion  of  ehoring  the  goiiu  thclc  {txoxA  '^3h&. 
mado. 
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have  taken  a  bribe,  but  he  has  porvorteil  justice  at  tlic  instance 
of  some  person  or  persona  who  either  gave  him  a  consideration 
or  exercised  an  undue  influence  over  him.  It  would  not  follow 
that  in  such  instances  the  whole  Bench  was  tainted ;  indeed  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  St«te  in  wliich  more  than  two  or  three 
of  the  superior  judges  were  the  objects  of  distrust  at  the  same 
time' 

In  one  State,  viz.  New  York,  in  18C[K71,  there  were  flagrant 
scandals  whicli  led  to  the  disappearance  of  three  justices  of  the 
superior  courts  who  had  unquestionably  both  sold  and  denied 
justice.  The  Tweed  Ring,  when  masters  of  New  York  City 
and  engaged  in  plundering  its  treasury,  found  it  convenient  to 
have  in  the  seat  of  justice  accomplices  who  might  check  inquiry 
into  their  misdeeds.  Tliis  the  system  of  popular  elections  for 
very  short  terms  enal)Ied  thorn  to  do;  ami  men  whei-e  accord- 
ingly placwi  on  the  Bench  w^hom  one  might  rather  have  expected 
to  see  in  the  dock  —  bar-room  loafers,  broken-<lown  Tombs  *  at- 
torneys, neeti^'  ad\'enturer.s  whose  want  of  character  made  them 
absolutely  dependent  on  their  patrons.  Being  elected  for  eight 
years  only,  these  fellows  were  obligwl  to  purchase  re-electiou 
by  constant  subservience  to  the  jiarty  managers.  They  did 
not  regard  social  cen.-^ure,  for  they  were  already  excluded  from 
decent  society;  im[)i\u'hnient  hati  no  terrors  for  them,  since 
the  State  legislature,  as  well  as  the  executive  machinery  of  the 
city,  was  in  the  hands  of  their  masters.  It  would  have  b(»en 
vain  to  expect  such  people,  \Wthout  fear  of  God  or  man  before 
their  eyes,  to  resist  the  influence  politicians  could  ejcert  or  the 
temptations  which  capitalists  could  offer. 

To  what  precise  point  of  infamy  they  descended  I  cannot  at- 
temj>t,  among  so  many  discortlaiit  stories  anil  nimours,  to 
determine.  It  is,  however,  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  made 
orders  iu  defiance  of  the  plainest  rules  of  j^ractice ;  istiued,  in 


*  For  iiisUuire,  thtire  is  a  WeaU'xn  State  in  whinli  not  lone  hro  ibwc  wna 
OTn\  \y\it  only  one.  of  the  superior  judges  whose  integrity  was  doubted.  So 
little  secret  was  made  vi  the  matter,  that  when  a  verj*  distinguuhcd  English 
Uwyur  visited  the  city,  un(l  wan  taken  to  tux  the  e^urts  sittixig,  the  newspapers 
onuounccd  tho  fact  next  day  ns  fnllown  ;  — 

"Lord  X.  in  tho  rity. 
He  hni«  «wu  .Tudfce  Y.'* 
A  statute  of    Artxona  prescribes  a  cbangi?  of  vonue  where  an  afiidavit  is 
mftdc  ullcieinK  that  u  jtidgc  is  hiivuicd. 

*  The  Tomixi  is  ihp  imtTn?  nf  the  city  prinrju  cf  Nt-w  York,  pound  whidi  law- 
yers of  the  lowest  elat>8  hover  'm  the  Vuoiv^  q{  picking  up  defuicee. 
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rum-shops,  injunetiona  whirh  they  had  not  even  re^id  over ; 
appointed  aotorious  vagalwnds  receivers  of  valuable  property ;  ^ 
turned  over  important  cases  to  a  friend  of  their  own  stamp, 
and  gave  whatever  decision  lie  suggested.  There  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Rar  who  could  obtain  from  these  magistrates  what- 
ever order  or  decree  they  ehose  to  ask  for.  A  leading  lawyer 
and  man  of  high  character  said  to  me  in  1870,  "  When  a  client 

brings  me  a  suit  which  is  before (naming  a  judge),  I  feel 

myself  Ixjund  to  tell  him  that  though  I  will  take  it  if  he  pleases, 
he  had  much  better  give  it  to  So-and-So  (naming  a  lawyer), 
for  wo  all  know  that  he  owtis  that  judge.**  A  system  of  client 
robbery  had  sprung  up,  by  whi<'h  each  judge  enriched  the  knot 
of  disreputable  lawyers  who  surrounrled  him ;  he  referretl  cases 
to  them,  granted  them  monstrous  allowances  in  the  name  of 
costs,  gave  them  receiverships  \vith  a  large  percentage,  and  so 
forth ;  they  in  turn  either  at  the  time  sharing  the  booty  with 
him,  or  undertaking  to  do  the  same  ^r  him  when  he  should 
have  descended  to  the  Bar  and  they  have  climbed  to  the  Bench. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  criuiinals  who  had  any  claim  on 
their  party  often  managed  to  elude  punishment.  The  police, 
it  was  Siiid,  would  not  arrest  such  an  offender  if  they  could 
help  it;  the  District  Attorney  would  avoid  prosecuting;  the 
court  officials,  if  puiilic  opinion  had  forced  the  attorney  to  act, 
would  try  to  pack  the  jury;  the  judge,  if  the  jury  seemed 
honest,  would  do  his  best  to  procure  an  acquittal ;  and  if,  in 
spite  of  police,  attorney,  oflScials,  and  judge,  the  criminal  was 
convicted  and  sentenced,  he  might  still  hope  that  the  influence 
of  his  party  would  procur**  a  j)ardon  from  the  governor  of  the 
State,  or  enable  him  in  some  other  way  to  slip  out  of  the  grasp 
of  justice.  For  governor,  judge,  attorney,  officials,  and  police 
were  all  of  them  party  nominees ;  and  if  a  man  cannot  count  on 
being  helped  by  his  party  at  a  pinch,  who  will  be  faithful  to  his 
party? 

'  "In  tho  minds  of  porttun  New  York  judges.'*  aoid  Mr.  Charlen  F.  Adama 
at  thtft  time,  "tho  old^fashiniiecl  distinction  between  a  roreivfr  of  property  in  a 
Court  of  Equity  and  a  rtKJciver  of  stolen  goods  at  common  Inw  nmy  br  said  to 
have  hpcn  lost."  Tho  ftbu.«K^  of  judicial  nuthority  wore  mostly  perpetratod  in 
tbfi  exi?rciflo  of  iHjuitahli?  jurtKdiction,  wbirli  in  no  doubt  tht;  mnst  dcHfate  part 
of  a  iudirc's  work,  not  only  VKvnnsr*  thrrr  is  no  jviry.  but  beraitse  the  effect  of 
on  injunction  may  bo  itromotliablc,  whrreaa  a  derision  on  the  main  qurstion 
tn&y  be  rr>\pr«o<l  on  Hppeal.  In  .''rr/tland  some  of  the  local  courts  have  a  juris- 
dfptinn  unlimited  in  ttmount.  but  no  action  can  bo  taken  on  au  VQ.\<:n^w\  ^»v<A. 
by  Buch  tt  court  if  an  appeal  is  made  with  due  prompUu^sa  \o  ^^ia  CwxixX  "2^  ^sciBtfyo^. 
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Although  these  malpractices  diverted  a  good  deal  of 
from  the  ciiurts  t<:)  private  arbitration,  the  damage  to  the  rppiltf 
course  of  civil  justice  was  much  less  than   might  h&M'  i^r. 
exjipct-ed.     The  guilty  judges  were  hut  three  in  number,  lad    j 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  even  they  decided  iinjurtl)r     | 
in  an  ordinary  eoininen^ial  suit  between  man  and  man,  or  tix4 
dirert  money  hril)e8  from  one  of  the  part  leu  to  such  a  s»uit. 
bettiir  opinion  seems  to  l>e  that  it  was  only  where  the  infli 
of  a  political  party  or  of  some  particular  persons  came  in 
injustice  was  perpetratet],  and  the  tmth,  I  believe,  wafl 
by  another  judge,  an  honest  and  worthy  man,  who  in 
to  me  at  the  time  of  the  most  unblushing  among  these  oStsiAas 

said,  "Well,  I  don't  much  like ;  heiacertalrdy  abftdfrfkw, 

with  very  little  delicacy  of  mind.  He'll  give  you  an  injunrU" 
without  hearing  what  it's  alx)Ut.  But  1  don't  Uiink  be  ukn 
money  do>vn  from  everyJwdy,"  In  the  instance  which  mde 
most  noise  in  Europe,  tliat  of  the  Erie  Railroad  suit-s,  ibeiem 
no  need  to  give  bribes.  The  gang  of  thieves  who  had  paad 
control  of  the  line  and  were  "watering"  its  stock  were  lenijopi 
with  the  political  "ringsters"  who  ruled  the  city  and  nomtMCet 
the  judges;  and  nolKxly  doubts  that  the  monstrous  dcdBai 
in  tlieso  suits  were  obtained  by  the  influence  of  the  TaaunsaT 
leaders  over  their  judicial  minions. 

The  fall  of  the  Tammany  Ring  was  swiftly  followt«d  b>' 
impeachment  or  resignation  of  these  judges,  and  no 
scandal  has  since  disgraced  the  Empire  State,  though  it 
Ik?  confessed  that  some  of  th*'  criminal  court**  of  the  city  wvaid 
be  more  wortlaily  presided  over  if  they  were  "taken  oat 
politics."     At  present  New  York  appoints  her  chief  city  ju 
for  fourteen  years  and  pays  them  a  large  salar>%  i*o  the 
fairly  good  if  not  firKt-rate  men.'     Unhappily  thr  mAgniliKW 
this  one  judicial  scandal.  l»app<'ning  in  the  grcat^^  city  of  Ui» 
Union,  and  the  one  which  Europeans  hear  most  of,  has 


thfovij 

I  wail*     I 


t  Afi  to  the  recent  introdurtion  in  iHiinr  Stntt*«4  fif  the  Rnf all  o(  jttiSfv ' 
lar  voir,  am*  Vol.  I.  Chap.  XLII  (Stutv  Judiciary).     Atr>u<iii;h  ih*  UHtM 
nenificuut  Fvideuof  of  <liatnMt  in  the  nericb,  that  diAtrv  .  taiit 

from  mwpirittiifl  of  corruption  nn  from  tlif  Uolivt  that  j  ot  to  i*  ** 

much  under  the  influence  nf  finaiiHul  intrrcsts,  •  <4  ffftt  «^ 

porutioHH.     Ttio  fliniiliir  pmpottnl  r«tr  a  Rccull  {i.r    : 

hy  thr  iM*opI*»  is  Kmttnflc<l  on  thu  notion  that  in  ...;  .,-;  :...^  i.a*  StjA*  <' 
Btitutions  thr  judges  arc  over  technical,  and  are  too  much  in  iyapalKy  viKk ' 
•eDtimcuta  of  the  wealthy  dius. 
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>ver  the  integrity  of  the  Ameriran  Bench  a  shadow  which  does 
■eat  injiistii't*  to  it  as  a  whole. 

Although  judicial  purity  lias  of  late  years  come  to  be  deemed 
m  indispensable  accompaniment  of  high  civilization,  it  is  one 
'hich  has  been  realized  in  vcn,*  few  times  and  countries.  Heaiod 
complained  that  the  kings  who  heard  the  cause  between  himself 
and  his  brother  received  gifts  to  decide  against  him.  Felix 
expected  to  get  money  for  loosing  St.  Paul.  Among  Orientals 
to  this  day  an  incorruptible  magistrate  is  a  rare  exception.* 
In  England  a  lord  chancellor  was  removed  for  taking  bribes  aa 
late  as  the  time  of  George  I.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  Russia,  parts 
of  the  Austro-Ilungarian  monarchy,  ami  even  in  Italy,  the 
judges,  except  perhaps  those  of  the  highest  court,  are  not  as- 
sumed by  general  oi>inion  to  be  above  suspicion.  Many  are 
trusted  indiviilually,  b\tt  the  office  is  not  deemed  to  guarantee 
thL^  honour  of  its  occupant.  Yet  \n  all  these  countries  the  judges 
are  apjxjiiited  l)y  tlie  government,  and  hold  either  for  life  or  at 
its  pleasure,'  whereas  in  America  suspicion  has  arisen  only  in 
States  where  popular  election  prevails ;  that  is  to  say,  where  the 
responsibility  for  a  bad  appointment  cannot  be  fixed  on  any  one 
person.  The  shortcomings  of  the  Bench  in  these  States  do  not 
therefore  indicate  uiisoimthu'ss  in  the  tone  either  of  the  people 
or  of  the  profession  from  whom  the  offenders  have  been  taken, 
but  are  the  natural  result  of  a  system  which,  so  far  from  taking 
precautions  to  place  worthy  persons  on  the  seat  of  justice,  has 
left  the  choice  of  them  in  four  cases  o\it  of  five  to  a  secn't  com- 
bination of  wirepullers.  When  this  system  has  been  got  rid  of, 
—  and  the  current  seems  to  hv  flowing  against  it,  —  the  quality 
of  the  Bench  will  doubtless  improve. 

'  Neither  is  he  at  all  too  comnmn  in  <"Viitr:il  and  .*^oiith  Ammrft.  In  Enypt  I 
WOA  told  iu  1888  that  thiire  iiUKhl  hf  lii-rc  aTui  thert!  umutiK  tlie  native  judR('«  a 
matt  who  did  not  take  !>ribi*r*.  Imt  probntily  not  more  thau  two  or  three  in  the 
whole  country.     Thinjc*  have,  however,  m('nd(^d  since  then. 

'  Th«rc  ia  the  I  nportarifc  differciu-e  between  these  eauntrics  and  EriKlaud 
that  in  all  tif  them  not  only  li  litOe  or  uo  use  made  of  the  eivil  jury,  hut  public 
opinion  iu  Icds  active  and  justice  more  Inealizcd,  i.(!.  a  smaller  proportion  of  im- 
prjrtuiit  auita  are  brought  before  the  dupreiue  court*  of  the  capital.  Tlio  ceutral- 
isation  of  Knglinh  justice,  costly  to  suitors,  bus  contributed  to  make  law  more 
pure  M  well  as  more  scientific. 
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No  one  will  expect  to  fiiul  in  a  book  like  this  a  description 
of  that  procligy  of  labour,  wealth,  and  skill  —  the  American 
railway  system.  Of  its  management,  its  finance,  its  commercial 
prospects,  I  do  not  attempt  to  speak.  But  railroads,  and  those 
who  own  and  cofitrol  them,  occupy  a  place  in  the  political  and 
social  hfe  of  the  country  whidi  requires  some  passing  wortb, 
for  it  is  a  place  far  more  significant  than  similar  enterprises  have 
obtained  in  the  Old  World. 

The  United  States  are  so  much  larger,  and  have  a  population 
so  much  more  scatterefi  than  any  European  state  that  tliey 
depend  even  more  upon  means  of  internal  communication.  It 
is  these  communications  that  hold  the  country  together,  and 
render  it  one  for  all  social  and  politinal  purposes  as  well  as  for 
commerce.  They  may  inileed  he  said  to  have  made  the  West, 
for  it  is  along  the  linos  of  railway  that  the  West  has  been  set- 
tled, and  population  still  follows  the  rails,  stretching  out  to 
south  and  north  of  the  great  trunk  lines  wherever  they  send 
off  a  branch.  The  Americans  are  an  eminently  locomotive 
people.  Were  statistics  on  such  a  point  attainable,  they  would 
probably  show  that  the  average  man  travels  over  thrice  as  many 
miles  by  steam  in  a  year  as  the  average  Englishman,  six  times 
as  many  as  the  average  Frenchman  or  Gorman.  The  New 
Yorker  thinks  of  a  journey  to  Chicago  (000  milc^)  as  a  Londoner 
of  a  journey  to  Glasgow  (400  miles) ;  and  a  family  at  St.  I^ouis 
will  go  for  sea-bathing  to  Capo  May,  a  journey  of  thirty-five 
or  forty  hours,  as  readily  as  a  Birmingham  family  goes  to  Scar- 
borough. The  movements  of  goo<ls  traffic  are  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  The  greatest  branch  of  lioavy  freight  transportation  in 
England,  that  of  roal  from  the  north  and  west  to  London,  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  weight  of  cotton,  grain,  bacon,  cattle, 
fruit,  and  ores  wliich  come  from  the  inland  regions  to  the  Atlantic 
coast.     This  traffic  does  not  merely  give  to  the  trunk  lines  on 
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enoraioua  yearly  turnover,  —  it  interests  all  classes,  I  might 
almost  say  all  inclividuals,  in  railway  operations,  seeing  that  every 
branch  of  industry  and  every  profession  except  divinity  and  medi- 
cine is  more  or  less  directly  connect^  with  the  movements  of 
commerce,  and  prospers  in  proportion  to  its  prosperity.  Conse- 
quently, railroads  and  their  receipts,  railroad  directors  and  their 
doings,  occupy  men's  tongues  and  pens  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  in  Europe. 

Some  of  the  groat  railway  companies  possess  yet  another 
source  of  wealth  and  power.  At  the  time  when  they  were 
formed,  the  enterprise  of  laying  down  rails  in  thinly-peopled, 
or  perhaps  quite  uninhabited  regions,  in  some  instances  over 
deserts  or  across  lofty  mountaiiis,  seemetl  likely  to  prove  so 
unremunerative  to  the  first  shareholders,  yet  so  beneficial  to 
the  country  at  large,  that  Congress  was  induced  to  encourage 
the  promoters  by  vast  grants  of  unoccupied  land,  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  b'ing  along  the  projected  line.*  The  grants 
were  often  improvident,  and  Ihey  gave  rise  to  endless  lobbying 
and  intrigue,  first  to  secure  them,  then  to  keep  them  from  being 
declared  forfeited  in  respect  of  some  breach  of  the  conditions 
imposed  by  Congress  on  the  company.  However,  the  lines 
were  made,  colonists  came,  much  of  the  lands  was  sold  to 
speculators  as  well  as  to  individual  settlers;  Imt  much  long 
remained  in  the  hftiids  of  two  or  three  companies.  These 
gifts  made  the  railroads  great  landowners,  gave  them  a  local 
influence  and  divers  local  intorests  besides  those  arising  from  their 
proper  business  of  carriers,  and  brought  them  into  intimate 
and  often  peri]uu??ly  ilelicute  relations  with  leading  politicians. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  t!ie  railroads,  even  those  that  held  no 
land  beyond  that  on  whirh  thoir  rails  ran,  acquired  immense 
power  in  the  districts  they  traversed.  In  a  new  and  thinly- 
peopled  State  the  companies  were  by  far  tlu*  wealtliiest  bodies, 
and  able  by  their  wealth  to  exert,  all  sorts  of  influence.  A  city 
or  a  district  of  country  might  depend  entirely  upon  them  for 
its  progress.     If  they  ran  a  line  into  it  or  through  it,  emigrants 


'  Thfi»  gTtinta  iimmlly  rnnaifltod  of  ftltemat^  tr-ctiorui.  in  the  earlier  c.iaea 
of  five  to  the  mill'  along  the  Une.  The  total  enint  nmdf;  to  the  Union  Parifio 
Riiilway  was  13.1100.10()  acre* ;  to  the  Kansaa  Pui-ifir,  6.000,000  ;  to  the  Cpntrol 
Parific.  12.I(X).l()fl;  to  the  Xorthcrn  pBHfir.  47.000.0(K) ;  to  the  Atlantic  and 
Pftpifip.  42.000.000  ;  to  the  Southern  Parifir,  9.520,000.  Enonuoua  monpy  sub- 
HidieH.  exfi«(>dinK  S'W.OOO.OOO,  were  also  granted  by  CoDgreu  to  the  6nt  trans- 
continental Unea. 
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followeti,  the  value  of  fixed  property  rose,  trade  l>ecame  brisk: 
if  they  passcci  it  by,  ami  bestowed  transportation  facilities  on 
some  other  district,  i^  saw  itself  outstripped  and  began  to  lan- 
guish. If  a  company  ouned  a  trunk  line  it  coukl,  l)y  raising 
or  lowering  the  rates  of  freight  on  that  lino  tiirough  which  the 
products  of  the  district  or  State  passed  towards  the  sea,  stimu- 
late or  retard  the  prosperity  of  the  agricidtural  population,  or 
the  miners,  or  the  lumbermen.  That  is  to  say,  the  great  com- 
panies held  in  their  hands  the  fortunes  of  cities,  of  counties, 
even  sometimes  of  States  and  Territories.*  CaUfomia  was  for 
many  years  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
way, then  her  only  road  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Atlantic.  Oregon  and  Washington  were  almost  equally  de- 
pendent upon  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  NaAngation  Company, 
and  afterwards  upon  the  Nortliern  Pacific.  UTiat  made  the 
position  more  sinj^ular  was  that,  although  these  railroads  had 
been  built  under  statutes  passed  by  the  State  they  traversotl 
(or,  in  the  case  of  Territ^^ries,  wholly  or  partially  under  Federal 
statutes),  they  were  built  vriih  Eastern  capital,  and  were  ownwl 
by  a  number,  often  a  small  number,  of  rich  men  living  in  New 
York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  unamenable  to  local  influences, 
and  caring  no  more  about  the  wishes  anti  feelings  of  the  State 
whence  their  profits  came  than  an  English  bondiiolder  cares 
about  the  feelings  of  Paraguay.  iVIoreover,  although  the  rail- 
roads held  a  fuller  sway  in  the  newer  States,  they  were  sometimes 
potent  political  factors  in  the  older  ones.  In  1870  I  often  heard 
men  say,  "Camden  and  Amboy  (the  Camden  and  Amboy 
Railroad)  rules  New  Jersey."  In  New  York  the  great  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  in  Pennsylvania  the  Pennsylvania 
Raih'oad  under  its  able  chiefs,  exerted  immense  influence  with 
the  legislature,  partly  by  their  wealth,  partly  by  the  oppor- 
tunities of  bestowing  favours  on  individuals  and  localities 
which  they  possessed,  inclufling  the  gift  of  free  passes,  and 
possibly  influence  exercised  on  the  votes  of  their  employees. 
Sometimes,  at  least  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  tlicy  even 
threw  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  a  political  party,  giinng 
it  money  as  well  as  votes.     But  more  conmionly  they  have 

*  Thia  wua  of  course  especially  the  case  with  the  newer  WeaU-m  Stntes ;  yr-t 
even  io  the  older  part^  of  the  country  nny  very  lurf^  roilwny  sj'stcin  hiui  pr«'tit 
power,  for  it  nii^ht  have  a  monopoly  of  conimuruoatian :  or  if  there  were  two 
linee  they  miKht  have  agreed  to  "pool."  aa  it  ia  caltud,  their  traffic  receipt*  ao4 
work  in  hjirmony. 
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confined  themseivos  to  scouring  their  own  interests,  and  obliged, 
or  thrent4?n(Hl  and  used,  the  State  leaders  of  lM)th  parties  alike 
for  that  purpose.  The  same  sort  of  power  was  at  one  time 
exerted  over  s<:>me  of  the  eantons  of  Switzerhmd  l)y  the  greater 
Swiss  railway  compiinies ;  though,  after  the  Constitution  of 
1874,  it  waa  believed  to  have  disa]>peared.' 

In  sueh  rircumstancea  (tourtict.s  iM'tween  the  railroads  and 
the  State  governments  were  inevital)]*'.  The  (^)ni])auies  might 
succeed  in  "capturing"  individual  legislators  or  committees 
of  either  or  both  Houses,  but  they  eouid  not  silenee  the  dis- 
contented cities  or  eoimties  who  complained  of  the  way  in  which 
they  were  neglected  while  som(»  otlier  city  ohtainetl  better 
facilities,  still  less  the  farmers  who  denounced  the  unduly  high 
rates  they  were  forced  to  pay  for  the  carriage  of  tlwMr  profluee. 
Thus  a  duel  began  between  the  companies  and  the  peoples 
of  some  of  the  States,  which  has  gone  on  with  varying  fortune 
in  the  halls  of  the  legislatures  and  in  the  courts  of  law.  The 
farmers  of  the  North- West  fornifnl  agrindtural  fussociations  called 
"Patrons  of  Husbandry/*  or  popularly  "Oranges,"  and  passed 
a  number  of  laws  imposing  various  restrictions  on  the  railroads, 
arul  providing  for  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  scide  of  charges. 
But  althougli  the  railroait  companies  had  been  formc<l  under, 
and  derived  their  powers  of  taking  land  and  making  bye-laws 
from,  State  statutes,  these  statutes  had  in  some  cases  omitted  to 
reserve  the  right  to  deal  fre^^ly  with  the  lines  by  subsequent  legisla- 
tion ;  and  the  companies  therefore  attemptini  to  resist  the 
"  Granger  laws "  as  being  uneonstituri*iiuil.  They  were  defeated 
by  two  famous  deci.sionsof  the  Supreme  Federal  Court  in  1876,* 
establishing  the  right  of  a  State  to  impose  restrictions  on 
pidilir  undertakings  in  the  nature  of  monopolies.  But  in  other 
directions  they  had  FKtter  hick.  The  Granger  laws  proved 
in  many  respects  unworkaI>le.  The  companies,  alleging  that 
they  could  not  carry  gootis  at  a  loss,  vexeti  the  people  by  refusing 
to  construct  branches  and  other  new  lines,  and  in  various 
ways  contrived  to  make  the  laws  difficult  of  execution.  Thus 
they  procured  (in  nnjst  States)  tin?  repeal  of  the  first  set  of 
Granger  laws  ;  and  when  further  legislation  was  projected,  secret 
engines  of  influence  were  made  to  play  upon  the  legislatures, 


*  The  Swiss  railwaya  am  now  tho  prop<frty  of  the  FtHleral  Govprnmont. 
*8ee  Munn  v.  Iliinoiv,  mid  Patke  v.  Chicoffo,  Buritnoton,  ti»d  Quincu  RavU 
road,  94  U.  S.  Keport^i. 
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influences  which,  since  the  first  wave  of  p«3pular  impulse  had  now 
ppeht  itself,  often  prov«xl  efficacious  in  averting  further  restri 
tions  or  im|>e<ling  the  enforcement  of  those  inijjosed.  Th 
who  j)roliteti  most  by  the  strife  were  the  less  scrupulous  among 
the  legislators,  who^  if  they  (Ud  not  receive  some  favour  from 
a  railroad,  could  levy  blackmail  upon  it  by  bringing  in  a  threaten- 
ing bill.' 

The  contest,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  several  States. 
It  passed  to  Congress.  Congress  was  supposed  to  have  no  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution  to  deal  with  a  railway  l>nng  entirely 
within  one  State,  Ijecause  it  carried  intranstate  commerce  only, 
but  to  be  entitleil  to  h-gislate,  under  its  )x)wer  of  regulating  com- 
merce between  difYerent  States,  for  all  lines  (including  connect- 
ing lines  which  are  worko<l  together  aa  a  through  line)  which 
traverse  more  than  one  State  there  being  agencies  of  inter-state 
commerce.  And  of  course  it  has  always  had  power  over  rail- 
ways situate  in  the  Territories,  As  tlie  Federal  courts  decided 
some  time  ago  that  no  State  could  legislate  against  a  railway 
lying  partly  outside  its  own  Unaits,  because  this  would  trench 
on  Federal  competence,  the  need  for  Federal  legislation,  long 
pressed  upon  Congress,  became  urgent;  and  after  much  debate 
an  Act  was  passed  in  1887  establishing  an  Inter-tState  Com- 
merce Qjmmission,  with  power  to  regulate  railroad  tran-^^jwrta- 
tion  and  (rharges  in  many  material  respects.  The  compani 
had  opposed  it ;  but  after  its  passage  they  discovered  that 
hurt,  them  less  than  they  had  feared,  and  in  some  point.s  ev 
benefited  them ;  for  the  prohibition  of  ail  discriminations 
secret  rebates,  and  the  requirement  to  adhere  to  their  publish 
list  of  charges^  although  they  could  not  "take  care"  of  the 
conuniasiouers  as  they  often  had  State  legislatures,  gave  thera 
a  ready  answer  to  demands  for  exceptional  privileges.-  This 
momentous  statute,  which  fod>ade  the  exaction  of  unreasonahli 
charges  and  all  discriminations  between  persons  and  pluc 
gave  rise  to  a  swarm  of  difficult  legal  questions,  and  while 


lOW       ] 


^  Some  time  acd  th**  Ueidature  of  Iowa  pnssed  a  rtaiute  eivjog  tlie  8t 
Railway  ComsniBsion  full  powers  to  fix  cfaarg(« ;  and  injunotions  were  ol 
from    the    courts   rcfrtraining  the   Commi.*^iun   from   impoAUig.   as  they 
proeccding  to  do.  rates  so  low  as  to  ho  de8tnirttvc  nf  renAonable  profits. 

'Subeequent  statutt's  have  vnlarKt'd  the  fuiirtiona  of  lliia  Comuiission  and 
have,  among  other  thiuga.  put  ao  end  to  tho  bestowal  of  free  poases  for  pa^ttou- 
gen.  a  form  of  profcrrnoe  which  had  assumed  tartct'  proportions  and  civctn  riae 
(wpeci/iiiy  wliPre  Icgijilatorii  wvcv  cuuc^imMi]  to  w>me  ubusev. 
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hampering  the  railroads  did  not  at  first  do  much  to  lessen  the 
complaints  of  the  farming  and  commercial  classes.  It  has,  how- 
evfif,  been  amende<l,  and  the  Act  of  1900,  wliile  strengthening 
the  Commission  in  its  numbers  and  its  powers,  provided  for 
it  a  more  efficient  procedure.  The  Act  of  1910  has  still  further 
extended  its  powers,  which  now  cover  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies  so  far  as  relates  to  iuter-f^tate  business,  and  also 
pipe-lines  carrying  oil.  A  Court  of  Commerce  was  also  created, 
consisting  of  five  judges  to  be  selected  from  the  Federal  Circuit 
jutlges. 

That  the  railroads  had  exercised  autocratic  and  irresponsible 
power  over  some  regions  of  the  country,  and  hatl  occasionally 
abused  this  power,  especially  by  imposing  discriminations  in 
their  freight  charges,  is  not  to  l>e  denied.*  They  had  become 
extremely  unpopular,  a  constant  theme  for  demagogic  denvm- 
ciations ;  and  their  success  dunng  many  years  in  resisting  public 
clamour  by  their  secret  control  of  legislatures,  or  even  of  the 
State  conunissiouers  appointed  to  deal  with  them,  increased 
the  irritation.  All  corporations  are  at  present  unpopular  in 
America,  and  especially  corporations  possessed  of  monopolies. 
The  agitation  may  continue,  though  the  confidence  felt  in  the 
honesty  of  the  Conmiission  has  done  something  to  allay  it, 
and  attempts  be  matic  to  carry  still  more  stringent  legislation. 
Some  have  proposed  that  all  railways,  as  well  as  telegraphs, 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  nation,  and  that  not  merely  for 
revenue  purposes,  but  to  make  them  serve  more  perfectly  the 
public  convenience.  Apart  from  the  question  of  amending  the 
Constitution  for  this  end,  the  objection  which  to  most  men 
stH'ma  decisive  against  any  such  arrangement  is  that  it  would 
not  only  eneumber  government  with  intJHt  difficult  rate-problems, 
affecting  local  interests,  and  thercfon*  uivolviug  the  certainty  of 
local  political  pressure,  but  would  also  throw  a  stupendous  mass 
of  ]>atronage  and  power  into  tlje  hands  of  the  party  for  the 
time  being  holding  office.  Considering  what  a  perennial  spring 
of  bitterness  partisan  patronage  has  been,  and  how  liable  to 
perversion  under  the  best  regulations  patronage  always  must 
he,  he  would  be  a  l>Qld  man  who  would  toss  an  immense  number 

^  It   would   appear   that   the   frriKht   rhariees  on    Americnn    railways   were, 
before   1SS7.  (trnerftlly  lower  thau  thoac  in  England  and  in  Wcalcrn  Europe 
Bcnorally.     They  aro  nuw  lowor,  and  in  tome  cased  very  much  lower,  than  those 
of  Brititth  rnilwayii.     Kn^lblh  Ihird-rlruia  paMCDger  (arm  un^,  hnwcvRt,  iu>^t>ji^ 
BlighUy  lower  tluin  thobe  in  the  urdiuKr>'  American  c&n. 
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of  places  —  the  railroads  employed  in  1907,  1,672,000  persons 
and  were  paying  them  $1,072,380,427  —  into  the  lap  of  a  party 
minister.  Economic  gain,  assuming  that  such  gain  could  be 
secured,  would  be  dearJy  bought  by  political  danger. 

Their  strife  with  the  State  govenunents  has  not  lx?en  enough 
to  occupy  the  pugnacity  of  the  companies.  They  must  needs 
fight  with  one  another;  and  their  wars  have  been  long  and 
fierce,  involving  immense  pecuniary  interests,  not  only  t-o  the 
shareholders  in  the  combatant  linos,  but  also  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  which  they  served.  Such  conflict*  have  been 
most  frequent  between  the  trunk  lines  competing  for  the  car- 
riage of  goods  from  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  have 
been  conduct  cfi  not  only  by  lowering  charges  so  as  to  starve 
out  the  weaker  line,'  but  by  attacks  upon  its  stocks  in  the  great 
share  markets,  by  efforts  to  defeat  its  bills  in  the  State  legisla- 
tures, and  by  law-suits  with  applications  for  injunctions  in  the 
courts.  Sometimes,  as  in  tlie  famous  ca.se  of  the  struggle 
of  the  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fd  railway  with  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  for  the  pos.se.saion  of  the  great  cafton  of  the 
Arkansas  River,'  the  easiest  route  into  an  important  group  of 
Rocky  Mountain  valleys,  the  navvies  of  the  two  companies 
fought  with  shovels  anrl  pickaxes  on  the  spot,  while  their  coun- 
sel were  fighting  in  the  law  courts  sixteen  hundretl  miles  away. 
A  well-established  company  has  sometimes  had  to  meet  a 
peculiarly  annoying  form  of  attack  at  the  hands  of  audacious 
adventurers,  who  construct  a  competing  line  where  the  traffic 
is  only  sufficient  to  enable  the  existing  one  to  pay  a  dividend 
on  the  capital  it  has  expeiuled,  aiming,  not  at  the  creation  of  a 
profitable  undertaking,  but  at  levvnng  blackmail  on  one  which 
exists,  and  obtaining  an  opportunity  of  mampidating  bonds 
and  stocks  for  their  ovni  Iwnefit.  In  such  a  case  the  railway 
company  in  possession  has  its  choice  between  two  courses :  it 
may  allow  the  new  enterprise  to  go  on,  then  lower  its  own  rates, 
and  so  destroy  all  possibility  of  profits ;  or  it  may  buy  up  the 
rival  line,  perhaps  at  a  heavy  price.    Sometimes  it  tries  the  first 


*  In  one  of  these  contests,  one  milwuy  hft%'ing  lowered  ita  rates  for  e.ittic 
to  ■  figure  l»elow  payinff  point,  thu  nmuiiKcr  nf  tho  other  pnjinptly  Imiij^lit  up 
all  the  cattle  hp  could  finH  nt  the  inland  tcrminu.-*.  and  eont  them  to  the  coMt 
by  the  cntnuy'fl  line,  a  costly  h'SAon  U.*  the  Inlt«r. 

'This  Ho-cailed  "Koyol  Cinrgn"  of  the  Arkansiis  U  one  of  the  most  ttiriking 
pieces  of  scenery  on  the  North  Amrricun  eontincnt,  not  unlike  the  grandnsl 
part  o(  the  fftmous  Daric\  Ptti»  m  l\us  Cftu^Jiaus. 
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course  long  enough  to  beat  down  the  already  small  prospects  of 
the  new  line  and  then  buys  it ;  but  although  this  may  ruin 
the  "pirates''  who  have  built  the  new  line,  it  involves  a  hideous 
waste  of  the  money  spent  in  construction,  and  the  shareholders 
of  the  old  company  as  well  as  the  bondholders  of  the  new  one 
suffer.  This  is  a  form  of  raid  upon  property  which  exidently 
ought  to  be  prevented  by  a  greater  care  on  the  part  of  State 
legislatures  in  refusing  to  pass  special  Acts  for  unnecessary  rail- 
roafls,  or  in  so  mollifying  their- law  as  to  prevent  a  group  of 
promoters  from  using,  for  purposes  of  blackmail,  the  powers  of 
taking  land  and  constructing  railroads,  which  general  statutes 
confer.^ 

Tliis  atmosphere  of  strife  has  bad  something  to  do  with  the 
feature  of  railway  management  which  a  European  finds  most 
remarkable;  I  mean  its  autocratic  character.  Nearly  all  the 
great  lines  are  controlled  and  managed  either  by  a  small  knot  of 
persons  or  by  a  single  man.  Sometimes  one  man,  or  a  knot  of 
three  or  four  capitalists  acting  as  one  man.  iit»ld.s  an  actual  ma- 
jority of  the  shares,  and  then  ho  can  of  course  do  exactly  what 
he  jileases.  Sometimes  tlie  interest  of  the  ruling  man  (or  knot) 
comes  so  near  to  being  a  controlling  interest  that  he  may  safely 
assume  that  no  majority  can  be  brought  against  him,  the  ten- 
dencies of  many  shareholders  being  to  support  "the  administra- 
tion" in  all  its  policy.  Tliis  accumulation  of  voting  power  in 
a  few  hantls  seems  to  be  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  siiares 
of  new  lines  do  not,  in  the  first  instance,  get  scattered  through 
the  general  public  as  in  England,  but  are  commonly  allotted  in 
masses  to  a  few  persons,  often  as  a  sort  of  bonus  upon  their  sub- 
scribing for,  or  undertaking  to  place,  the  bonds  of  the  company. 

*  "It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,"  said  Mr.  Hitchcock,  "that  the  power  of 
rminrnt  domain  whirh  the  State  it«c>lf  ronffii!!««ily  nuRht  ncvfr  to  uae  save  on 
BT'miiti»  oi  pulili*'  nofH'SBrity  sbouM  \to  at  tho  cfininmnd  of  irrt^Piwnsihlp  indi- 
viduals for  purposes  of  private  gain,  not  only  without  any  giiurftfitr*'  that  the 
puljlic  intorpat  will  bf  promoted  thereby,  hut  when  it  ia  perfectly  well  known 
that  it  may  b*;,  and  has  been,  dolibfirately  availed  of  for  racipejy  si>eeulative 
purpo«4>s.  The  faeility  with  which,  under  loosely  drawn  rtiilroad  luws,  purely 
aiiorultttive  railroo*!  charters  ean  be  obtaiued  has  contributed  not  a  little  to 
develop  the  law  of  rewivershiiw.  In  Missouri  there  is  nothing  to  pri*venr  uny 
five  men  whoso  eonibin<xl  capitttl  would  not  enable  them  to  buiiil  five  miles 
of  track  on  a  level  prairie  from  forming  a  railroad  corporation  with  power  to 
coimtruct  a  road  five  hundrci  miles  loufc.  and  to  cundemu  private  property  for 
tliut  purpose,  for  a  line  whoBo  construction  no  public  interest  demanri*i,  nnd  from 
which  DO  expcricncod  man  could  expect  di\*idcadfl  to  accrue."  —  Addreaa  to 
the  American  Bar  Ajwociutiuu,  1887. 
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In  the  United  States  shares  do  not  usually  represent  a  cash  sulv 
scription,  the  praetice  being  to  euuslruct  a  railway^  witii  the 
proceeds  of  tlie  bonds  and  to  regani  the  shares  as  the  materials 
for  future  profit,  thinp^s  which  may,  If  the  Une  be  of  a  si)eculative 
rliarartcTj  be  run  up  in  price  ami  si.»Id  oiT  by  the  promoters; 
or,  if  it  be  hkely  to  prosi)er,  l>e  held  by  them  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  as  welt  as  gaining  profits  from  the  undertaking, 
the  profits  including  those  derivable  from  watering  the  stock.* 
It  is  partly  alsi>  to  be  ascribe*!  to  the  K])lendid  Ixjldness  ^\ith  which 
financial  operulions  are  conducted  in  America,  where  the  lea<lers 
of  Wall  Street  do  not  hesitate  to  buy  up  enormous  uiaasea  of 
shares  of  stock  for  the  purjKJse  of  some  coup.  Having  once  got 
into  a  single  hand,  or  a  few  tiands,  these  stock  masses  stay  there, 
and  give  their  possessors  the  control  of  the  line.  But  the  power 
of  the  railways,  and  the  p(}sition  they  hold  towards  local  govern- 
ments,  State  legislatures,  and  one  another,  have  also  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  phenomenon.  War  used  for  a  time  to  be^  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  still,  tlie  natural stateof  an  Ameri- 
can railway  towards  all  other  authorities  and  its  own  fellows, 
just  as  war  was  the  natqral  state  of  cities  towanls  one  another 
in  the  ancient  world.  And  as  an  army  in  the  fiekl  must  be  com- 
manderl  by  one  general,  so  must  this  latest  militant  product  of  an 
eminently  peaceful  civilization.  The  president  of  a  great  rail- 
roatl  needs  gifts  fiir  strategical  combinations  scarcely  inferior  to 
those,  if  not  of  a  great  general,  yet  of  a  great  war  minister  — 
a  Chatimm  or  a  Camot.  If  his  line  extends  into  a  new  coun- 
try, he  must  be  quick  to  seize  the  best  routes,  —  the  best  physi- 
cally, because  they  will  be  cheaper  to  operate,  the  ])esfc  in  a^- 
eultural  or  mineral  resources,  becau.sie  they  will  offer  a  greater 
prospect  of  tratlic.  He  must  so  thn)A'  out  his  branches  as  not 
only  to  occupy  promising  tracts,  but  keep  his  competing  enemies 
at  a  distance;  ho  must  annex  small  lines  when  he  sees  a  good 
chance,  first  '* bearing"  their  stocks  so  as  to  get  them  cheaper; 


'  The  greftt  Central  Pacific  Railway  wu  roiurtntt*ted  by  four  men,  two  of 
whom  were,  when  they  bcsan.  Btnrelceeponi  in  a  pmall  way  in  Sau  Franoiaoo. 
and  noDt*  of  whum  rould  be  cHllod  rapttulifltB.  Th(*ir  united  hinds  when  they 
bfR»n  in  IH60  werp  only  5I?f),OnO  (£'J4.fJ00).  They  w«'nt  on  iMuiiig  bcmda  and 
building  the  lint?  bit  by  bit  as  the  hondii  put  thrni  in  fimdn.  n>tutning  the  con- 
trol of  the  company  through  the  shares.  This  Cfntral  Pacific  Pompany  ulti- 
nuitely  built  the  Southern  Pacific  and  numerous  I>ranohe«.  and  beeiune  by  far 
the  KTcatest  power  in  the  West,  owning  nearly  nil  the  milways  in  California 
and  Nevada.  U'hen  one  of  the  four  died  in  1878.  hia  eetatc-  wa«  wurtli  t30,000,000, 
a  vast  Bum  for  thost  days. 
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he  must  make  a  close  alliance  with  at  least  one  other  great  liae, 
which  completes  his  communications  with  the  East  or  with  the 
farther  West,  and  be  prepared  to  join  this  ally  in  a  confiict 
with  some  threatening  competitor.  He  must,  know  the  Govern- 
ors and  watch  the  iep:islaturert  of  the  States  through  which 
his  line  runs;  must  have  adroit  agents  at  the  State  capitals, 
well  supplied  with  the  sinews  of  war,  ready  to  "see"  leatling 
legislators  and  to  defeat  any  legislative  attacks  that  may  l)c 
made  by  blackmailers  or  the  tools  of  rival  presidents.  And  all 
the  while  he  mtist  not  only  keep  his  eye  upon  the  markets  of  New 
York,  prepared  for  the  onslaught  which  may  be  made  upon  his 
own  stock  by  some  other  railroiul  or  by  speculators  desiring  to 
make  a  profit  as  "bears,"  and  maintaining  friendJy  relations 
with  the  capitalists  whose  help  he  will  mnsl  when  he  brings  out 
a  new  loan,  but  must  8uj>ervise  the  whole  administrative  system 
of  the  railroad  —  its  stations,  permanent  way,  locomotives,  rolling 
stock,  engineering  shops,  freight  and  passenger  rates,  perhaps 
also  the  sale  of  its  land  grants  and  their  defence  against  the  cabals 
of  Washington.  No  talents  of  the  practical  ojtier  can  be  too 
high  for  such  a  position  as  this ;  and  even  tlie  highest  talents 
would  fail  to  fill  it  properly  except  with  a  free  hand.  Concen- 
tration of  power  and  an  almost  uncontrolled  discretion  are 
needed ;  and  in  America  whatever  commercial  success  nee<ls 
is  sure  to  be  yielded.  Hence,  when  a  group  of  capitalists  own 
a  railway,  they  commit  its  management  to  a  very  small  com- 
mittee among  themselves,  or  even  to  a  single  man;  and  when 
the  shares  are  more  widely  distributed,  the  sharehoklers,  recog- 
nizing the  necessary  conditions  of  prosperity,  not  to  say  of  sur- 
vi\*a]  in  the  strtiggle  for  existence,  leave  them.selves  in  the  hands 
of  the  president,  wlio  has  little  to  fear  except  from  the  shares 
being  quietly  bought  up  by  some  syndicate  of  enemies  seeking 
to  dethrone  him. 

Of  these  great  railway  chieftains,  some  come  to  the  top 
gradually,  by  the  display  in  subordinate  posts  of  brilliant  ad- 
ministrative gifts.  Some  begin  as  financiers,  and  spring  into 
the  presidential  saddle  at  a  lK)und  by  forming  a  combina- 
tion which  captures  the  railway  by  buying  u]>  its  stock.  Oc- 
casionally a  great  capitalist  will  seize  a  railroad  only  for  the 
sake  of  manipulating  its  stock,  clearing  a  profit,  and  throwing 
it  away.  But  more  frequently,  when  a  really  important  line 
bos  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  man  or  group,  \\,  \a  V«\^  V^^  ^>s\^ 
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developed  into  a  higlier  efficiency  by  means  of  the  capital  he  or 
tbey  command. 

These  railway  kings  are  among  the  greatest  men,  perhaps  I 
may  say  are  the  great^'st  men,  In  America.  They  have  wealth, 
else  they  could  not  hold  the  position.  They  have  fame,  for 
every  one  has  heard  of  their  achievements;  every  newspaper 
chronicles  their  movements.  They  have  power,  more  power  — 
that  is,  moreopportnnity  of  making  their  personal  will  prevail 
—  than  perhaps  any  one  in  political  life,  except  the  President 
and  the  Speaker,  who  after  all  hold  theirs  only  for  four  years 
and  two  years,  wliile  the  railroad  monarch  may  keep  his  for 
life.  When  the  master  of  one  of  the  greatest  We,sten)  lines 
travels  towards  the  Pacific  on  his  palace  car,  his  journey  is 
like  a  royal  progress.  Governors  of  States  bow  before  him ; 
legislatures  receive  him  in  solemn  session ;  cities  seek  to  pro- 
pitiate him,  for  has  he  not  the  means  of  making  or  marring  a 
city's  fortunes?  Although  the  railroad  companies  are  un- 
popular, and  although  this  autocratic  sway  from  a  distance 
contributes  to  their  unpopularity,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
ruling  magnates  are  themselves  generally  disliked.  On  tiie 
contrary,  they  receive  that  tribute  of  achniration  which  the 
American  gladly  pays  to  whoever  has  done  best  what  every 
one  ilesires  to  do.  Probably  no  career  draws  to  it  or  unfolds 
and  develops  so  much  of  the  characteristic  ability  of  the 
nation.  Not  even  legislation  can  greatly  reduce  the  command- 
ing positions  which  these  potentates  hold  as  the  masters  of 
enterprises  whose  M'ealth,  geographical  extension,  and  influence 
upon  the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  fortunes  of  indi^'iduals, 
find  no  parallel  in  the  Old  World. 

It  has  already  been  shown  how  the  task  of  regulating  rail- 
roads by  law,  nowhere  an  easy  one,  is  in  the  United  States  ren- 
dered more  p<»rp!exing  by  the  tUvision  of  jurisdiction  Iwtween  the 
National  government  and  the  States,  the  control  of  the  former 
ha\ing  been  deemed  to  be  confined  to  traffic  l)etween  the  States. 
To  adhere  to  and  apply  this  distinction  has  Ijecome  in  practice 
more  and  more  difficult  ^\ith  the  increase  not  only  of  inter-state 
traffic  but  of  the  tlemands  made  for  regulating  matters  formerly 
untouched  by  legislation.  Thus  the  tendency  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  national  control  is  inevitable,  and  likely  to  go  further. 
Little  as  the  railroads  relish  regulation  from  either  quart<?r,  they 
prefer  that  which  proceeds  from  Congress,  because  it  is  uniform,  it 
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hainjKTs  them  leas,  it  is  less  subject  to  fretiuent  change,  and  it  is 
exerteci  through  a  body,  the  inter-state  Commerce  Commission, 
whose  membera  posses  capacity  and  experience.  People  already 
ask  whether  the  ultimate  issue  will  not  be  the  aKsunijjtion  by  the 
National  government  of  the  sole  power  of  cMmtrolIiug  an  ageni^y 
of  transportation  of  national  magnitude  wliicli  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  as  a  whole  and  which  would,  one  can  hiirdly  iloubt,  have  becai 
assigned  to  that  Government  by  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution had  it  existed  in  their  day. 

It  may  be  thought  that  some  of  the  phenomena  I  have 
describetl  Wong  to  an  era  of  colonization,  and  that  when  the 
West  has  been  filled  up,  and  all  the  arterial  railways  made, 
when,  in  fact,  the  Umte<^l  States  have  become  even  as  EnglanrI 
or  France,  the  power  of  railroatls  and  their  presidents  "vviil 
decUne.  No  doubt  there  will  be  less  room  for  certain  bold 
ventures  and  feat^i  of  constructive  strategy ;  and  aa  the  network 
of  railways  grows  closer.  States  and  districts  may  come  to  depend 
less  upon  one  particular  company.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remenibiTed  that  thi'  more  pojiulous  and  wealthy  the  country, 
so  much  the  larger  the  Inisincss  of  a  trunk  line,  and  the  number 
of  its  branche^s  anti  its  employees  ;  while  the  consolidation  <»f  small 
lines,  or  thrir  absorption  by  large  ones,  is  a  prnceas  evidently 
destiruMi  to  continue.  In  1910  six  or  seven  financial  gronj)K  con- 
trolh-il  more  than  four-fiftiis  of  aH  the  25(],(K)0  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  Unitnl  States  ;  and  it  s<remc<l  probable  that  some  of  these 
groups  might  unite  or  make  arrangements  with  one  another, 
undor  which  the  vast  systems  which  each  group  administered 
might  iio  worked  ils  one  system,  ft  may  therefore  be  [-onjectured 
Ihat  th(*  raiinwid  will  long  starn[  forth  as  a  great  and  piTplexing 
fi>rce  in  the  economico-poiitica!  lifi*  of  the  country.  It  cannot  bo 
left  to  itself  — the  most  extreme  advocate  of  laissez  Jaire  wouki 
not  contend  for  that,  for  to  leave  it  to  itself  would  be  to  make  it  a 
tyrant.  It  can  hanlly  be  taken  over  and  worked  by  the  National 
government  as  are  the  railways  of  Switzerland  and  many  of 
those  in  dermany  and  the  Austro-Hungnrian  monarchy.  (Inly 
the  mo.st  sanguine  state  socialist  would  jtriipo.'ie  t^D  impose  so 
terrible  a  strain  on  the  virtue  of  American  politicians,  not  to 
speak  of  the  effect  upon  the  constitutional  balance  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  authority.  Many  experiments  may  be 
nee<led  before  the  true  mean  course  between  these  extreme*  \% 
discovered.     Meanwhile,  the  railroads  vlVualtBA.^  V«Q  V£<\\«?w£v» 
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cially  conspicuous  in  America,  —  the  power  of  the  principle 
i^ociation,  which  makes  commercial  corporations,  skilfully 
landJed,  formidable  to  individual  men ;  and  the  way  in  which  the 
nciple  of  monarchy^  banished  from  the  field  of  government, 
^ps  back  again  and  asserts  its  strength  in  the  ecarcely  less 
nentous  contents  of  industry  and  finance. 


CHAPTER  CVII 


WALL  STREET 


No  invention  of  modem  tilnea,  not  even  tbut  of  UL'gotiable 
paper^  baa  so  clianged  the  face  of  commerce  and  delighted  law- 
yers with  a  variety  of  new  and  intricate  problems  as  the  creation 
of  incorporated  joint-stock  companies.  America,  though  she 
came  latest  into  the  field,  has  develoi>ed  these  oa  a  grander 
scale  and  with  a  more  refined  skill  than  the  countries  of  the 
Old  World.  Nowhere  do  trading  corporations  jilay  so  great  a 
part  in  trade  and  industry  ^  nowhere  are  so  many  huge  untler- 
takings  in  their  hands ;  nowhere  else  has  the  method  of  con- 
trolling them  t>econie  a  j)olilical  problem  of  the  first  magnitude. 
So  vigorous,  indeed,  is  the  inventive  genius  of  American  com- 
merce that,  not  satisfied  with  the  new  applications  it  has  found 
for  the  principles  of  the  joint-stock  corporation,  it  Hubstxpiently 
attempti-tl  a  further  drvt'loiimcnt  of  tlie  arts  of  combination 
by  creating  those  anomalous  giants  calltxl  Trusts,  groups  of 
individuals  and  corporations  concerned  in  one  branch  of  trade 
or  nianufacturL\  which  are  place*i  under  the  irresponsible  man- 
agement of  a  small  knot  of  persons,  who,  through  their  com- 
mand of  all  the  main  prcxlueing  or  distributing  agencies?,  intend 
and  expect  to  dominate  the  market,  force  manufacturers  or 
dealers  to  submit,  and  hold  the  consumer  at  their  mercy.^ 

Here,  however,  I  am  concerned  uith  the  amazing  expansion 
of  joint-stock  companies  in  America,  only  as  the  cause  of  the 
not  less  amazing  activity  in  buying  and  selhng  shares  which 
the  people  disi>lay.  This  is  almost  the  first  thing  that  strLkca 
a  European  visitor,  and  the  longer  he  remains  the  more  deeply 
is  he  impressed  by  it  as  something  to  which  his  own  country, 
be  it  England,  France,  or  Germany,  furnishes  no  parallel.     In 

•  The  qut->8tioit  what  is  tlie  leaal  stntu-H  (if  auy>  of  these  Trusts,  ihe  first  of 
which  was  rreiiti^d  in  1869.  hits  bvcu  much  tlisousst'd  by  Afu(*rioiui  jurists.  When 
Congress  legi.'ilated  agaizut  them  io  1890  there  existed  at  least  thirty,  and  their 
power  grew  thereafter. 

During  the  last  ten  years  many  lawsuitn  havi^  been  brouKht  by  successive 
ndministrations,  under  the  Sherman  Aet,  to  restrain  thi-  monopolistic  action  of 
Trusts  and  xreat  corporations,  and  cunsidvrublc  results  have  been  th,'(ix^>i  «N^ 
taiued.     (Note  to  edition  uf  1914.) 
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Europe,  speculation  in  bonds,  shares,  and  stocks  is  confined 
a  section  of  the  eomniercial  world,  uith  a  few  stragglers  fro 
other  walks  of  biisiness,  or  from  the  professions,  who  flutter 
near  the  flame  and  burn  their  wngs.  Ordinary  st^^ady-going 
people,  even  pi»opIe  in  business,  know  little  or  nothing  about 
the  matter,  and  seldom  think  of  rcatling  the  share  lists.  When 
they  have  sa\^ngs  t<i  invest  thoy  do  as  they  arc  bidden  by  their 
banker  or  stockliroker,  if  indeed  they  have  a  stockbroker. 
and  do  not  get  their  Imnker  to  engage  one.^  In  the  United 
States  a  much  larger  part  of  the  population,  including  profesr 
sional  men  as  well  as  business  men,  seem  conversant  with  thi 
subject,  and  there  are  times  when  the  whole  community,  no' 
merely  city  people  but  also  storekeepers  in  eouniry  toT^ns,  even 
farmers,  even  domestic  servants,  interest  themselves  actively  in 
share  speculations.  At  such  times  they  watch  the  fluctuations 
of  price  in  the  stocks  of  the  great  railroads,  telegraph  compa- 
nies (or  rather  tlie  Telegraph  (4)mpany,  siinie  one  overshadows 
all  others),  and  otiier  leading  undertakings;  they  discuss  the 
prospects  of  a  rise  or  fall,  and  the  proliablo  policy  of  the  gre 
operators ;  they  buy  and  sell  bonds  or  stocks  on  a  scale  n 
always  conunensurate  with  their  own  means."  In  the  gre 
cities  the  number  of  persons  exclusively  devoted  to  this  occu- 
pation is  very  large,  and  naturally  so,  because,  while  the  under- 
takings lie  all  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  the  capital  wliieh 
owns  them  is  mostly  situate  in  the  cities,  and,  indeed,  six- 
sevenths  of  it  (so  far  as  it  is  held  in  America)  in  four  or  five  of  the 
greatest  Eastern  cities.  It  is  chiefly  in  railroads  that  the 
Easterns  speculate.  But  in  the  Far  West  mines  are  an  evi 
more  exciting  and  pervasive  interest.  In  San  Francisco  eve 
one  gambles  in  mining  stocks,  even  the  nursemaids  and  th 
Chinese'.  The  share  lists  showing  the  oscillations  of  prices 
are  hung  up  outside  the  newspaper  offices,  and  fixed  on  posts 
in  the  streets,  and  are  changed  every  hour  or  two  during  the  day. 
In  the  siiver  districts  of  Colorado  and  New  Mewco,  the  same 
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1  There  ore,  of  course.  Dimple  folk  in  England  who  take  shares  on  the  faith 
of  proapccttuefl  of  new  conipunics  a<>Dt  to  them  ;    but  the  fact  that  it  pays 
Bood  such  prospectuses  is  the  Iwst  proof  of  the  eciierul  iKnoruut-'e,  in  »urli  nuitt< 
of  laJ^^l'n  (inchiding  the  clergy)  and  womrn  in  thnt  country. 

'In  many  rountry  towns  there  lire  sni:dl  oflfirrs,  commonly  called  "bu* 
shops."  to  which  fanners  and  tradesmen  resort  U*  cfTect  their  purchaser 
sales  in   the  stock,   nmrkcts  of   the   K^oat   cities.     Not  a  few  niin  thcrosi-h 
Some  ^tuCes  have  eodcftvourod  to  ex\.fflpiifth  them  by  peoal  Icgislatioa. 
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kind  of  tiling  goes  uu.^  It  is  naturally  in  such  spots  that  the 
fire  bums  hottest.  But  go  where  you  will  in  the  Union,  except, 
be  sure,  in  the  more  stagnant  and  irnpi^cunious  parts  of  the 
South,  you  feel  Ixjnds,  stocks,  and  shares  in  the  atmosphere  all 
round  you.  Te  vcnicTile  die  —  they  begin  the  day  with  the  news- 
paper at  breakfast :  they  end  it  with  the  chat  over  the  nocturnal 
cigar.*  , 

This  eager  interest  centres  itself  in  New  York,  for  finance, 
more  perhaps  tlian  any  other  kind  of  business,  draws  to  few 
points,  and  New  York,  which  has  as  little  claim  to  be  the  social 
or  intellectual  as  to  be  the  political  capital  of  the  country,  is 
emphatically  its  financial  capital.  And  as  the  centre  of  America 
is  New  York,  so  the  centre  of  New  York  is  Wall  Street.  Tliis 
famous  thoroughfare  is  hardly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  a  httle 
longer  than  Lombard  Street  in  London.  It  contains  the  SuH- 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Stock  Kxchange  (which 
used  to  be  in  it)  is  quite  close  to  it.  In  it  and  the  three 
or  four  streets  that  open  into  it  are  situated  the  Produce  Ex- 
change, the  offices  of  the  great  railways,  and  the  places  of 
business  of  the  financiers  and  stockbrokers,  together  represent- 
ing an  accumulation  of  cajjital  and  intellect  comparable  to 
the  capital  and  intellect  of  liondon,  and  destined  l^efore  many 
years  to  surpass  every  similar  spot  in  cither  hemisphere.'  Wall 
Street  is  the  great  nerve  centre  of  all  American  business ;  for 
finance  and  transportation,  the  two  dctennining  powerfe  in 
business,  have  here  tlieir  hea^iquarters.  It  is  also  the  financial 
barometer  of  the  country,  which  Q\(tvy  man  engaged  in  large 
affairs  must  constantly  consult,  and  whose  only  fault  is  that  it  is 
too  sensitive  to  slight  and  transient  variations  of  j^rossure. 

The  share  market  of  New  York,  or  rather  of  the  whole  Union, 
at  '*the  Street,**  as  it  is  fontUy  named,  is  the  most  remarkable 

'  Id  ft  mininx  town  in  ColoraHo  tho  Itindliuly  of  an  inn  in  whirh  T  stayed  for 

a  lURht  prenMLvi  lue  io  hring  out  in  I»ndon  a  company  to  work  n  mininiE  claim 
wltirh  she  \\iv\  ttMHiirr"*!,  oflfcring  iiit-  what  w  called  an  option.  I  infiuin-d  how 
munb  money  it  would  tiiko  to  J»e«in  to  work  the  riaim  and  got  out  the  ore. 
"Loaa  thun  thirty  tlioufniiJ  dollars"  (£0000).  (The  rarl»oniit<'«  arc  in  thut 
part  of  f'olonwlo  vfT>*  n.iir  thu  jnirfnef.)  "And  what  is  to  be  the  capital  of 
your  company  7"     "Five  millituiB  of  dollars"  (£1.000.000) ! 

'  Of  couree  I  am  spt'aking  of  tlie  nuiii  you  niuel  in  traveUinji,  who  i«  a  sample 
of  the  ordinary  citiwn.  In  prilit*-  soeiftv  one's  rnterlainer  would  no  more 
brintc  up  fluoh  a  subject,  unless  you  drew  him  on  to  do  b(j,  than  be  would  think 
of  tnlkiniE  i>oIities. 

'The  hatuuf-et*  M'ttled  in  the  Now  York  Clearing  Houflc  cacti  ^"8  *«*  V««*- 
tbinis  of  all  the  clcarinKa  in  the  Uuited  States, 
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sight  in  the  country  after  Niagara  and  the  Yellowstone  Geyse 
It  is  not  unhkc  those  geysers  in  the  violence  of  its  explosions,  an^ 
in  the  rapid  rise  and  equally  rapi(i  subsidence  of  it«  active  parox- 
ysms. And  as  the  sparkling  column  of  the  geyser  is  girt  aljout 
and  often  half  concealed  by  volumes  of  steam,  so  are  the  rise 
and  fall  of  stocks  mostly  surrounded  by  mists  and  clouds  of 
rumour,  some  purjwsely  created,  some  self-generated  in  t-lie 
atmosphere  of  ejtcitementj  eurioaify,  credulity,  and  suspicion 
which  the  denizens  of  Wall  Street  breathe.  Opinions  ciiaii 
from  moment  to  moment;  hope  and  fear  are  t-qually  vehemen 
and  equally  irrational ;  men  arc  constant  only  in  inconstanc 
superstitious  because  they  are  sceptical,  distnjstful  of  pateni 
probabilities,  and  therefore  ready  to  trust  their  own  fancies 
some  unfathered  tule.  As  the  eagerness  ami  passion  of  New 
York  leave  Euroiieau  stock  markets  far  Ix'hiiul,  for  what 
the  Paris  and  London  exchanges  are  at  rare  moments  A\'aJ[ 
Street  is  for  weeks,  or  perhaps,  with  a  few  intermissions,  for 
months  together,  so  the  operations  of  Wall  Street  are  vaster, 
more  boldly  conceived,  executed  with  a  steadier  precision,  than 
those  of  European  speculators.  It  is  not  only  their  l>earing  on 
the  prosperity  of  railroads  or  other  great  undertakings  that  is 
eagerly  watched  all  over  the  country,  but  also  their  personal  and 
dramatic  aspects.  The  various  careers  and  characters  of  the 
leading  operators  are  familiar  to  every  one  who  reads  a  new 
paper ;  his  schemes  and  exploits  are  followed  as  Europe  follow 
the  fortunes  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  or  tlie  Dre>'f 
trial.  A  great  "corner,"  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  exciting 
events  of  the  year,  not  merely  to  those  concemwi  wth  the  stock 
or  species  of  produce  in  which  it  is  attempted,  but  to  the  public 
at  large. 

How  far  is  this  state  of  things  transitory,  duo  to  temporary 
causes  arising  out  of  the  swift  material  development  of  the 
United  States?  During  the  Ci\il  War  the  creiition  of  a  paper 
currency,  which  rapidly  depreciated,  prodticed  a  wild  specula- 
tion in  gold,  lasting  for  several  years,  whose  slightest  fluctua- 
tions were  followed  with  keen  interest,  l>ecause  in  indicating 
the  value  of  the  paper  currency  they  intUcatcd  the  credit  of 
the  nation,  and  the  view  taken  by  the  financial  community  of 
the  prospects  of  the  war.  The  re-establishment  of  peace  brought 
uith  it  a  burst  of  industrial  activity,  specially  directed  to  the 
maldng  of  new  railroads  aud  ^cueral  opening  up  of  the  West. 
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Thus  the  eyes  that  had  been  accustomed  to  watch  Wall  Street 
did  not  cea-SG  to  watch  it.  for  these  new  enterprises  involved  many 
fortunes,  had  tlrawn  mu(^}i  capital  from  small  investors,  and 
were  really  of  great  consecjuence  —  the  transcontinental  railways 
most  of  all  —  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  P'rom  time  to  time 
the  work  of  railway  construction  slackens,  when  trade  is  de- 
presseJ  and  loaas  are  less  easily  raised,  but  it  presently  revives. 
In  the  five  years  from  1903  to  1907  inclusive  the  average  num- 
ber of  miles  annually  added  exceetled  6000.  Silver  mhies  have 
been  less  profitable  since  the  heavj'  fall  in  that  metal :  copper 
mines,  however,  continue  subject  to  rapid  variations,  their 
value  having;  greatjy  increased  with  the  new  applications  of 
^electricity.  The  price  of  Unitecl  States  bonds  fluctuates,  in 
oniinary  times,  loss  than  does  that  of  the  public  securities  of 
the  great  European  countries.  Times  of  commercial  depression 
are  comparatively  quiet,  yet  even  when  transactions  are  fewer, 
the  interest  of  the  pubhc  in  the  stock  markets  docs  not  greatly 
diminish,  Tra^Ie  and  manufactures  cover  the  whole  horizon 
of  American  life  far  more  than  they  de  any^vhere  in  Europe. 
They  —  I  include  agriculture,  because  it  has  been,  in  America, 
coimuercializeri,  and  become  really  a  branch  of  trade — arc  the 
main  concern  of  the  rouotiy.  tu  which  all  others  aresubonUnato, 
So  large  a  part  of  the  whole  capital  employed  is  in  the  hands 
of  joint  stock  companies,'  so  easy  a  method  do  these  com- 
panies furnish  by  which  the  smallef<t  investor  may  take  part  in 
commercial  ventures  and  increase  his  pile,  so  general  is  the 
diffusion  of  information  (of  course  often  incorrect)  rfganling 
their  state  and  prospects,  so  vehement  and  pervatling  is  the 
passion  for  wealth,  so  seductive  are  the  examples  of  a  few  men 
who  have  realized  stupendous  fortunes  by  clever  or  merely  lucky 
hit-*  when  there  came  a  sharp  rise  or  fall  in  the  stock  market, 
so  vast,  and  therefore  .so  impressive  to  the  imagination,  is  the 
scale  on  which  these  oscillations  take  place,*  that  the  universal 
attention  given  to  stocks  and  shares,  and  the  tendency  to  specu- 
lation among  the  non-financial  classes  which  reveals  itself  from 
time  to  time,  seem  amply  ac:counted  for  by  permanent  causes, 


*  TKp  wealth  of  rorpomtinnR  hiw  lioen  estimated  by  hieh  Riithoritu<«  at  nne- 
fourth  of  the  total  vuluo  of  nil  pmiKfrly  in  the  Unitod  8taU*ti. 

'Tho  grtj&t  n-'bound  of  tnwi*;  in  I^7l*-^;i  troWcd  within  thw*  ymn  the  valuo 
of  many  railroad  Uiii<te  nnd  etorka,  and  raiAod  at  u  atill  more  rai>id  r&ijc.  \.'c<,<* 
value  of  huida  ia  mauy  paru  uf  the  West, 
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an<l  therefore  likel}'  to  prove  normal.  Even  admitting  that 
neither  eueh  .stimulations  as  were  preaent  during  the  war  period 
nor  those  that  belonged  to  the  era  of  inflated  prosperity  which 
followed  are  likely  to  recur,  it  must  be  observed  that  habits 
formed  under  transitory  conflitions  do  not  always  pass  away 
with  thot^e  tiuiuiitions,  but  may  Ijceome  a  permanent  and,  so  to 
apeak,  hereditary  element  in  national  life. 

So  far  as  polities  are  concernetl,  I  do  not  know  that  VV'all 
Street  does  any  harm.  There  is  hardly  any  sperulation  in 
foreign  t^ecurities,  In^cause  eajHtal  fiD<ls  ample  ein]>l4>yment  in 
domestie  undertakings  ;  and  the  liiutifl  States  are  so  Uttle  likely 
to  he  involv(?d  in  foreign  eom]>lit'utiuns  that  neither  the  action 
of  European  powers  nor  that  of  the  Fetleral  government  bears 
directly  enough  utHni  the  stock  njurkets  to  bring  pohtics  into 
stock  or  stocks  into  polities.^  Hence  one  source  of  evil  which 
poisons  ]>uiilic  life  in  Kiirope,  and  i.s  believed  to  have  proved 
si>ecially  permcious  in  France  —  Hie  influence  of  financial  .specu- 
lators or  hoklers  of  foroiKii  bonds  upon  the  forei^i  policy  oi 
a  government  — i.s  wholly  aljscnl.  An  Amerii'un  Secretary  of 
State,  supposing  him  base  enough  to  use  his  official  knowlcMige 
for  stock-jobbing  operations,  Avould  have  little  advantage  over 
the  meanest  broker  in  Wall  Street.^  Even  as  regards  domestic 
politics,  the  divi.^ion  of  power  between  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatun^s  rc<hn'es  the  power  of  tii(*  former  over  industrial 
unfiertaktiigs,  and  leaves  comparatively  few  occasions  on  which 
the  action  of  the  Federal  government  tends  to  affect  the  market 
for  most  kinds  of  stocks,  though  of  course  clianges  in  legislation 
regarding  railroads  arul  corporal  ions  g(Mierally,  as  well  as  in 
matters  relating  to  the  ]>ublic  tJebt  and  the  currency,  aiTeet 
by  sympathy  every  i)art  of  the  machinery  of  commerce.  The 
shares  of  railroad  companica  owning  land  grants  used  to  be 
depressed  and  raised  by  the  greater  or  slighter  prospects  of 
legislative  interference;  but  this  point  of  contact  between 
spet!ulator3  and  politicians,  which,  like  the  meeting-point  of 

•  Of  roiinie  tbo  prospects  of  war  or  peace  in  Europe  do  wnmbly  affort  the 
American  protiucc  nmrkots,  unci  tlii-refnre  thu  niilroadB,  Hnil  indet'd  all  fcrpst 
commnrrial  iinilcrtakiiiicB.  Htit  theiw  pntsporU  nro  as  murh  outride  the  prov- 
ince of  th<i  Ann-rinin  slateaman  iis  tbo  drought  wliirh  alTocta  the  coming  crop 
or  the  blixsard  that  stops  the  eariiinKS  of  h  railway. 

'The  .Seprctar>-  of  the  Treasury,  hy  his  rontrul  of  the  pulilic  debt,  has  no 
dniibt  meaiifl  of  afTectiug  the  markets ;  but  I  have  never  heard  any  charge  of 
i/iiproper  c{>iuliirt  in  such  matters  on  the  part  of  any  one  coonectod  with  tho 
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currents  in  the  sea,  was  marked  liy  a  good  deal  of  rough  and 
turbid  water,  has  now  ceaseil  to  exist,  there  being  no  more  rail- 
road lands  which  Coiigros;?  has  to  deal  uith. 

The  more  s<»rioUvS  question  remains:  How  does  Wall  Street 
tell  on  the  character  of  the  people  ?  They  are  naturally  inclined 
to  b2  speculative.  The  pursuit  of  wealth  is  nowhere  so  eager  ~1 
as  in  America,  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  it  are  nowhere 
so  numerous.  Nowhere  is  one  Kiually  impressed  by  the  prog-^ 
res8  which  the  science  and  arts  of  gain  —  I  do  not  mean  the 
arts  that  add  to  the  worlii's  wealth,  l)ut  those  by  which  individ- 
uals appropriate  an  exceptionally  large  share  of  it  —  make  from 
year  to  year.  Tlie  materials  \\ith  which  the  investor  or  the 
speculator  has  to  work  may  receive  no  sensible  addition ;  but 
the  constant  application  of  thousanils  of  keen  intellects,  spurred 
by  sharp  desire,  involves  new  combinations  out  of  these  old  mate- 
rials, devises  new  methods  and  contrivances  apt  for  a  Ixild  and 
skilful  hand,  just  as  electricians  go  on  perfecting  the  machinery 
of  the  telegraph,  just  as  the  accumuiattii  laljours  of  scliolars 
present  us  with  always  more  trustworthy  texts  of  the  classical 
writers  and  more  precise  rules  of  (Jreek  and  Latin  syntax. 
Under  these  new  methods  of  business,  speculation,  though  it 
seems  to  become  more  of  a  science,  dtM's  not  liccome  less  sp<'cula- 
tive.  People  seem  to  buy  and  sell  on  even  slighter  indications 
than  'u  Paris  or  Ijondon.  The  processes  of  "  bulling  "  and  '*  bear- 
ing" arc  more  constant  and  more  skilfully  applied.  The  whole 
theory  and  practict^  f»f  ''rnargiTiH"  has  l>een  more  completely 
worked  out.  The  stiK^k  market  is  worked  in  conjunction  with 
the  stock  markets  of  Eurojx^  and  the  fact,  that  the  .stock 
exchange  in  London  opens  four  hours  earlier  than  that  of  New 
York  enables  the  former  t*j  be  used  so  as  to  affect  the  latter. 
However,  it  is  of  less  consequence  for  our  present  purpose  to 
dwell  on  the  profieieney  of  the  professional  operator  than  to 
note  the  prevalence  of  the  habit  of  speculation ;  it  is  not 
intensity  so  much  as  extension  that  affects  an  estimate  of  the 
people  at  large. 

Except  in  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  Chicago,  which  is  more 
and  more  coming  t^j  reprwiuce  and  surpass  the  characteristics 
of  New  York.  Americans  bet  less  upon  horse-races  than  the 
English  do.  Horse-races  are,  indeed,  far  less  common,  though 
there  is  a  gmMl  <lcal  of  fuss  mmle  a!K)Ut  trotting-matcheft.  Wsv- 
ever^  much  money  changes  hands,  especvaXX'^  vvi  1g^a&\gn^  <a^^vi»^ 
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over  yacht-races,  and  plenty  everywhere  over  elections.'  The 
purchase  and  sale  of  *' produce  futures,"  i.e.  of  cotton,  wheat, 
nmizc,  bacon,  lanl,  and  otJier  staples  nut  yet  in  exiptence  but  to 
be  delivered  at  some  distant  day,  haa  reached  an  enormous 
development.*  The  Produce  Exchange  in  New  York  and  tlic 
Wheat  Pit  in  Chicago  are  aniong  the  most  remarkable  sights  of 
the  country.  There  is,  even  in  the  Eiistem  cities,  where  the 
value  of  land  might  Ix?  thought  to  have  become  stable,  a  real 
estate  market  in  which  land  and  houses  are  dealt  in  as  matter 
for  piu-e  H{K*culation,  with  nu  intention  of  holding  except  for  a 
rise  within  the  next  few  hours  or  days;  while  in  the  new  West 
the  price  of  lands,  especially  near  eitie-s,  undergoes  fluctuations 
greater  than  those  of  the  most  unstable  stocks  in  the  London 
market.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  pre-existing  ten- 
dency to  encounter  risks  and  "back  one's  opinion,"  inlxjm  in  the 
Americans,  and  fostered  by  the  circumstances  of  their  countr>', 
is  further  stimulated  Ijy  the  existence  of  so  vast  a  number  of 
joint-stock  enterprises,  and  by  the  facilities  they  offer  to  the 
smallest  capitalists.  Similar  facilities  exist  in  the  Old  World  ; 
but  few  of  the  inhabitantii  of  tlie  Old  World  have  yet  learned  how 
to  use  and  abuse  them.  The  Americans,  quick  at  everything, 
have  iearneil  long  ago.  The  habit  of  speculation  is  now  a  part 
of  their  character,  and  it  increases  that  constitutional  excitability 
and  high  nervous  tension  of  which  they  are  proud. 

Some  may  think  that  when  the  country  fills  up  and  settles 
down,  and  finds  itself  altogether  under  conditions  more  nearly 
resembling  those  of  the  Old  World,  these  peculiarities  will  fade 
away.  I  doubt  it.  They  seem  to  have  already  passed  into  the 
national  fibre. 


*  The  mischief  has  been  tbouRht  mfficieot  to  be  spttcially  checked  by  tbe 
constitutions  or  stututrs  of  some  Statce;  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  d 
loiudutiou  against  bcttlug  on  rnoca. 

*  It  ia  stAtcd  that  the  Cotton  Exrlmugo  sells  in  caoh  year  five  times  ths 
%*alue  of  the  cotton  rrop.  nnd  thnt  thr  Petroleum  Kxchanse  haa  sometimes  aold 
fifty  times  the  aimiunt  of  that  year's  yield. 

I  have  P-'fiTri^Hi  ill  a  tiutt.'  tu  :i  pronerJinj^  chapter  to  aome  attempts  to  check 
by  legislation  thb  form  of  speculation  (p.  698.  onM). 


CHAPTER  CVni 
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Amonq  the  universities  of  America  there  is  none  which  has 
sprung  up  of  itself  like  Bologna  or  Paris  or  El  Azhar  or  Oxford. 
none  founde<l  by  an  Emperor  like  Prague,  or  l^y  a  Pope  like 
Glasgow.  All  have  been  the  creatures  of  private  munificence 
or  denominational  zeal  or  State  action.  Tlieir  history  is  short 
indeetl  compan^l  TN'ith  that  of  the  universities  of  Europe.  Yet 
it  is  full  of  interest,  for  it  shows  a  stea<ly  growih,  it  records 
many  experiments,  it  gives  valuable  data  for  comparing  the 
educational  results  of  diverse  systems. 

When  the  first  English  colonists  went  to  America,  the  large 
and  liberal  mediieval  conception  of  a  university,  as  a  place 
where  graduates  might  teach  freely  and  students  live  freely, 
was  waxing  feeble  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  instruction 
was  given  chiefly  by  the  colleges,  winch  had  already  become, 
what  they  long  continued,  organisms  so  strong  as  collectively 
to  eclipse  the  university  thej'  had  been  meant  to  aid.  Accord- 
ingly when  planes  of  superior  iustructiou  began  to  grow  up  in 
the  colonies,  it  was  on  the  model  not  of  an  English  university 
but  of  an  English  college  that  they  were  created.  The  glory 
of  founcJiii*:  thi'  llrst  place  of  learning  in  the  Euglisli  parts  ol 
AniL'riea  IidfiUgs  to  a  Puritan  minister  and  gi*aduate  of  Cam- 
bridge, John  Harvard  of  Emmaniiel  College/  who,  dyuig  in 
1638,  eighteen  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
gave  half  his  property  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  in 
the  town  of  Cambridge,  ihroe  miles  from  Boston,  which,  origi- 
nally organizeil  on  the  plan  of  Emmanuel  College,  ami  at  once 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  infant  commonwealth  of 


■ 


1  Emmanuel  was  a  college  then  much  frcqunnt«(l  by  the  Puritoiu.  Of  the 
Enelinh  arndiintoA  who  emiaralod  to  Now  Kncland  between  1020  ood  1647, 
nt»nrly  ouo  hundred  in  number,  throe-fouHhB  caroc  from  the  UmvercA."^  «A 
Cambridice. 
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MaHsachusotts,  1ms  now  grown  into  the  most  famous  university 
on  the  North  American  t'untinent.^ 

The  second  foumiation  was  due  to  the  Colonial  Assembly  of 
Virginia.  So  early  as  1G19,  twelve  years  after  the  first  settle- 
ment at  Jamestown,  the  Virginia  (Company  in  England  voted 
ten  thousand  acros  of  land  in  the  colony  for  the  establishment 
of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  a  site  was  in  1624  actually  set 
apart,  on  an  island  in  the  Susquehanna  River,  for  the  '*Found- 
inge  and  Maintenance  of  a  University  and  such  schools  in  Vir- 
ginia as  shall  there  be  erected,  and  shall  be  called  Acaderaia 
Virginiensis  et  Oxoniensis."  This  scheme  was  never  carried 
out.  But  in  1693  the  Mrginians  obtainetl  a  grant  of  land  and 
money  from  the  home  government  for  the  erection  of  a  college, 
which  received  the  name  of.  tJie  College  of  William  and  Mary.' 
The  third  foundation  was  Yale  College,  establislied  in  Connect- 
icut (first  at  Sayhrook,  then  at  New  Haven)  in  1700 ;  the 
fourth  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey,  in  1746.  None  of  these 
received  the  title  of  university:  Harvard  is  called  a  "school or 
colledge  "  ;  Yale  used  the  name  *'  collegiate  Hchool "  for  seventeen 
years.  "  We  on  purpose  gave  your  academy  as  low  a  name 
as  we  could  that  it  might  the  better  stand  the  wind  and  weather" 
was  the  reason  assigned.  Other  academies  or  colleges  in  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States  followed :  such  as  that  which 
is  now  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1749;    King's,  now 


*  In  163R  thf  Of'norftl  Court  of  the  colony  of  Maswwhusrtts  Bay  agreed  *'to 
give  Four  Hundrwl  Pounds  towards  a  school  or  cullt'Ke.  whereof  Two  Hundred 
Pounds  rIihU  Ik?  puid  tht*  next  year,  iind  Two  Hundred  I'ounda  when  the  work 
ia  finuihcd.  und  the  next  Court  to  appoint  where  and  whut  buildiuR."  In  1637 
the  GcnPTal  Court  appointed  a  Coninibsioo  of  twcUe  "to  takt-  order  for  a  aA- 
lego  at  Nowtowii."  Thi?  nniue  Newtown  was  prenrntly  rhnnRi^d  to  Cambridge. 
John  Harvard'a  bequest  heinc  worth  more  thtin  Iwirc  tlip  £-400  voted,  the  aamc 
of  Harvard  Coiloge  w&»  Kiven  to  tlie  iiiittituliun  ;  and  in  IV42  tk  statute  •warn 
pajBsed  for  the  ordering  of  the  nanie.     Tt-nchinp:  l^piin  in  HViO. 

'The  Virginiftiifl  had  worked  at  this  projf't  for  more  than  thirty  years 
before  they  got  their  charter  and  arunt.  "\\hpn  >\illiiin)  mul  Mary  had  Hgreed 
to  allow  i"i(X>0  out  of  the  quit  renta  of  Virjiinia  towarda  building  the  eollcicp. 
the  Rev.  Mr.  HIair  went  to  Seymour,  the  attorney-general,  with  the  royal 
command  to  isaue  a  charter.  t*eymour  deniurred.  The  country  wae  then  en- 
gaged in  war,  and  could  ill  afTord  to  plant  a  roUeRe  in  Virgiidn.  Mr.  Blair 
uraed  that  ihr  institution  wo*  to  prepare  young  nien  to  IxM-onie  miuistrre  of 
the  Kttspel.  \'irKiui:iuH,  he  tiaid,  had  ftouls  to  Iw  saved  a*  wrll  as  their  Engliah 
countrj'men.  'Souls!'  fiaid  Seymour.  *  Damn  your  wmlB !  Make  tobacco  !'** 
—  The  CoUege  aif  Wiiiinm  an4  Mary,  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Adams.  Tiiin  oldest  of 
Southern  colli^tes  was  d«itroyed  in  i\w  Civil  War  (1S62|  (it  haa  rceently  received 
M  national  grunt  of  $04,000  an  conipeoMtion).  but  waa  restored,  and  has  been 
n-eodowed  by  the  legiHlature  ol  Vuglaiik  in  1888. 
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Columbia  College  in  New  York,  in  1754 ;  and  Rho<le  Island 
College  (now  Brown  University),  in  1764;  and  the  habit  of 
granting  degrws  grew  up  naturally  and  almost  imperceptibly, 
A  new  departure  is  marked  after  the  Revolution  l>y  the  establish- 
ment, at  the  instance  of  Jefferson,  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
whose  large  and  liberal  lines  gave  it  more  resemblance  to  the 
universities  of  the  European  continent  than  to  the  then 
eiiucatiorially  narrow  and  so<.*ially  domestic  colleges  of 
England. 

At  present  most  of  the  American  universities  are  referable 
to  one  of  two  types,  which  may  be  described  as  the  older  and 
the  newer,  or  the  Private  and  the  Public  type.  By  the  Old  or 
Private  type  I  denote  a  college  on  the  model  of  a  college  iu 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  with  a  head  called  the  President,  and  a 
number  of  teachers,  now  generally  called  professors;  a  body  of 
governors  or  trustees  in  whom  the  property  and  general  control 
of  the  institution  is  vested ;  a  pre8cril>ed  course  of  instruction 
which  all  students  are  expected  to  follow ;  buildings,  usually 
eaiUd  dormitories,  provided  for  the  lodging  of  the  students, 
aurl  a  more  or  less  strict,  but  always  pretty  effeclive,  discipline 
enforced  by  the  teaching  staff.  Such  a  college  is  usuidlyof 
private  foundation,  antl  is  almost  always  connected  with  some 
religious  denomination. 

Under  the  t^rm  New  or  Public  type  I  include  universities 
established,  endowed,  and  governed  l)y  a  State,  usually  through 
a  body  of  persons  called  Regents.  In  huc!i  a  university  there 
coTuruonly  exists  considerable  frec^lom  cif  choice  among  various 
courses  of  study.  The  students,  or  at  least  the  majority  of 
them,  reside  where  they  please  in  the  city,  and  are  subject  to 
very  httle  discipline.  There  are  s<'ldom  or  never  denomina- 
tional affiliations,  women  are  admitted,  and  very  low  charges 
are  made  for  instruction. 

There  are,  however,  institutions  which  it  is  harrl  to  refer  to 
one  or  other  type.  Some  of  these  began  as  private  foundations, 
with  a  collegiate  and  quasi-ilomestic  character,  but  have  now 
developed  into  true  nniversities,  generally  res<^m!)ling  tlio.se  of 
Germany  or  Sc(jtlund.  Harvard  in  Massachusetts  and  Vale  in 
Connecticut  are  instances.  Others  have  been  founded  by  pri- 
vate persons,  but  as  folly  equtppe<l  universities,  and  wholly 
undenominational.  (^orncH  at  Illiaca  in  Western  New  York 
aad  the^  University  of  Ciiieago  are  uistaimu*-,  iviWs>  Ws^^^'c^ 
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tD  BfthiBion  ia  aaotbcr  «#  a  tfiffennt  ocder.  Smat  Iutv  beao 
fouwU  fagr  pabfic  autborit^r,  y«t  bare  beea  pnctnaOy  lefl  to 
he  eootrolled  by  «  body  ik  aetf-renewiBg  traateM,  Colconfaia 
OsOci^inNewYoffkChjnABJiiftanM.  8(01  if  m  ii«re  to  nm 
thraoch  a  fat  of  tbe  tmrranitMi  and  eatte^es  in  the  Unit«d 
SUtm,  we  iboold  find  that  tbe  great  mMJoatj  woe  dtbcr  etHctJy 
prirate  foundatfaaoa  ^ovcmed  by  tnutcea,  or  vfaoQy  pabik  foim- 
datioiu  govteniad  by  the  Stala.  Thai  b  to  say,  the  two  mati 
lamiliar  £ag&ib  types,  vix.  tbe  Univeraty ,  wlucb  thoa^  a  pafalie 
intflttatioii  k  yet  ittle  interfered  with  by  tbe  State,  wtdcb  ie 
deened  to  be  compowd  of  ita  graduates  and  students,  and 
whoBB  mH-^prenaaaxi  oooasta  in  its  being  govenied  by  tbe 
gradnatea,  and  tbe  Colfege,  which  b  a  private  covpontkm, 
oonriating  of  a  head,  felknns,  and  achokrB,  and  goveroed  by  the 
bead  and  feUows — neither  of  them  appear  in  modem  America.' 
On  tbe  other  hand,  tbe  American  imirersity  of  tbe  Pubfic  type 
dilTcni  from  the  uni\'enBtie8  of  Germany  in  being  plaeed  aader 
a  State  Board,  not  under  a  Miniater.  Neither  in  Germany  nor 
in  Hcotbuid  do  vre  find  anything  oorreaponcling  to  tbe  AmericaD 
univcrwty  or  college  of  the  Private  tsrpe,  for  in  neither  of  these 
couDtriea  ifl  a  university  governed  by  a  body  of  setf-ienewing 
tniateeiL* 

It  ia  impoflmble  within  tbe  limits  of  a  chapter  to  do  more 
than  state  a  few  of  tbe  more  aaHent  characteristiee  of  the  Ameri- 
can univenuties.  I  ^udl  endeavour  to  present  tbeae  characteiia- 
tioB  in  tbe  fewest  poesible  words,  and  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
Khali  Kr<j>ip  wiiut  I  have  to  say  under  separate  heads. 

SiuUntic^s.  —  Hie  United  tStates  Education  Bureau  received 
in  1912  reportfi  from  596  univer^^ities  and  coUeges  and 
l4%hnok)gi(*fil  sckiouLs,  i.e.  institutiuns  fs^ranting  degrees  and 
professing  to  give  an  instruction,  higher  than  that  of  achoola, 
in  the  lil>pral  arts.  Of  thfw*  144  y^vtv  for  mt-n  only  and 
SPI3  for  b<jtii  men  and  women,  while  109  wen*  for  women 
only.  The  tola)  number  of  t^-achers  was  30,034.  24,508  men 
and  5526  women  teachers,  teaching  in  the   596  institutions. 


*  As  f-KpccU  KQTfmm'>nt  the  Amencftii  UnircTiity  more  re«emM^  th»  ne««r 
type  of  Univpmty  ri'CCDtiy  cre:ited  ia  aocDe  great  citios,  whicii  ifl  govenurd  by  • 
Council  in  ivKj  -  '^IrmenU  arc  irprcMotod  and.  for  ■omv  rducational 

'TTif  Scot.  i.       .Mtic*  (flnoe  tb*  Art  of    IWJhi,   under  their  t'ojvanily 

CoartM,  prr-«rnt,   howc-vcr.    a   crrtalu   r^srnibUncv    to   the    Azncricaa  9*Btna. 
/oafltnurh  oa  tlu*  K^'Vc^^uuft  ^odV  ^  ^  ^Matt  instttutiotui  oot  tbr  teaching  body. 
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11/242 
20,760 
18,542 
13.352 


Of  the  total  number,  80.2  per  cent  were  men,  19.8  per  w»nt 

WOUlt'U.^ 

The  total  number  of  stiulentH  in  the  undergraduate  nnd  gradu- 
at-e  depfirtmenis  uf  the  506  in^tiLutio^M  wa»  198,453,  viz.  125,750 
men  aud  72.703  women.  In  the  109  pollrj^ea  for  women  only 
there  were  21,423  imderKradnate  students.  These  numbers 
(h>  not  in('lu4le  theme  in  the  prepiinitory  dopartmentji.  The 
attendance  has  ri8en  rapiilly :  it  is  double  that  of  eighteen  years 
ago.     Besides  these  there  are  returned  — 

Schools  of  theology      182    with     1502    teachers     11,242    studpnls 
law  118      "        1707 

medicine'     115      "        7.J72 
"  dentistry  and  ph!U*macy  SOoO  *' 

The  total  nimiber  of  bacealaurate  (h^grees  conferred  is  returned 
as  22,354,  58  per  cent  oi\  nv*n.  42  per  vmi  on  women  ;  of  jtrad- 
uate  degrees,  5220, 83.4  percent  on  men,  10.0  percent  on  women. 
General  Character  of  the  Universiiiea  and  Colleges,  —  Out  of 
this  enormous  total  of  degree-granting  bodies  very  few  answer 
to  the  motiem  conception  of  a  university.  If  we  define  a  uni- 
versity as  a  place  where  the  teacliing  that  put.s  a  man  abrea*it  of 
the  fullest  and  most  exact  knowledge  of  the  lime  is  given  in  a 
range  of  subjects  covering  all  the  great  departments  of  Intel" 
lectual  life,  not  more  than  fifteen  and  possibly  only  ten  or 
twelve  of  the  American  institution.s  would  fall  within  the  defini- 
tion. Of  these  two-thirds  are  to  be  found  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
Next  below  them  come  some  forty  or  mope  foundations  which 
are  scarcely  entitled  to  the  name  of  uruversity  in  this  modern 
sense,  some  few  because  their  range  of  instruction  is  still  Umited 
to  the  traditional  literary  and  scientific  course  such  as  it  stood 
fifty  years  ago,  others  because,  while  professing  to  teach  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  they  teach  tliem  in  an  imperfect  way, 
having  neither  a  sufficiently  large  staff  of  highly  trained  pro- 
fessors, nor  an  ade<iuate  provision  of  lalforatories,  libraries,  and 
other  external  appliances.  The  older  New  England  colleges  are 
good  types  of  the  former  group.  Their  instruction  is  sound 
and  thorough,  well  calculated  to  fit  a  man  for  the  professions 


^  Tlu'«p  fiKurt's  aru  to  sonio  extent  imperfHni,  iKfaiine  a  few  institutions  opiit 
to  si'iiH  returns,  and  rnnnot  tie  ronipcllcd  to  do  f*o.  the  ri-df-ral  (fovrrnnn'rit  hav- 
init  no  authority  in  the  matter.  Thr  nunilxT  of  tirgrcc-ipWiiK  *x>dir3.  teachtira, 
liud  studouts  in  thprefore  Duinewhut  larger  lium  is  here  stutud,  but  bow  m.vue)bk. 
*ttrB"T  it  is  not  caj«y  to  lucfrt.iin. 

'  Of  these  Btudcat«  712  were  women. 
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of  law  or  divinity,  but  it  onxits  some  brandies  of  leamlo^  Mi 
science  which  liave  grown  to  importance  within  the  last  tftt 
years.  TlxTe  an^  also  a  few  Western  e^llege^  worthy  to  U 
placed  in  tlie  same  category.  Most  of  tb«  Western  SU1« 
universities  belong  to  the  other  group  of  tliis  seoood  Am, 
that  of  institutions  which  aim  at  covering  more  grouiul  Cbft 
they  arc  a.s  yet  able  to  cover.  Tliej''  have  an  ambitioua  pi^ 
gramme ;  but  tieither  tlie  state  of  preparation  of  ih* 
students,  nor  the  streiigl.li  of  the  teadiing  staff,  enaUn 
them  to  do  ju.stice  to  the  promise  which  the  prognhmoif 
holds  out.  Th(!y  arc  true  uuiveraitie«  rather  in  aqnnte 
than   ill   fact. 

Below^  these  again  there  is  a  third  and  much  larger  cJm  ^ 
colleges,  three  htmdn^I  or  more,  which  are  for  most  initrv 
and  i)urposes  schools.  They  differ  fnim  the  gymnasia  of  i'lri- 
many,  tlie  lycien  of  France,  the  grammar  schools  of  EnKlwl 
and  hifih  st^hools  of  Scotland,  not  only  in  the  f-ict  that  they  pw 
degrees  to  those  who  liave  satisfactorily  pasdetl  through  Hmt 
prescribe<l  course  or  courses,  hut  in  permitting  greater  perMKji 
freedom  to  the  students  than  boys  would  Ix'  allowed  in  tbn*- 
countries.  They  are  universities  or  colleges  as  respects  sun*? 
of  their  arrangementH,  but  .-Hrhoofs  in  respect  of  the  e<lucatioiul 
results  attaineii.  This  large  group  may  be  further  di\idtHi  inui 
two  sub-classes,  distmguislied  from  one  another  partly  by  thflf 
revenues,  partly  by  the  character  of  the  population  they  senr* 
partly  by  the  perwmal  gifts  of  the  president  and  teaehft*. 
iSome  seventy  or  eighty,  though  comparatively  small,  ore  stmon 
by  the  aeal  and  capacity  of  their  staff,  and  while  not  attempt-^ 
ing  to  teach  everything,  teach  the  subjects  which  they  do 
take  with  increasing  thoroughness.  The  remainder  would 
Ix-'tter  to  renounce  the  privilege  of  granting  degree^*  and  be  o* 
tent  to  do  school  work  according  to  scho*:*!  methods.  The  Weil 
and  South  are  covered  with  these  small  colleges.  In  Illinois  I 
find  32  named  in  the  Report  of  the  United  States  EViuratKXi 
Bureau,  in  Tennessee  25.  Oklahoma  hrt.s  already  six,  with  waHt 
2tKK)  students,  but  all  are  still  in  an  early  stag*-  of  developmeoL 
In  Oliio  out  of  35,  or  possibly  more,  scarce  any  ileserves  to 
calle<l  a  university.  The  number  of  teachers  and  students 
sometimes  large,  but  not  very  many  are  in  the  coUegiate 
far  fewer  in  the  graduate  dcpartraentHS.  M<Mit  of  the  atudicti 
are  to  br  found  in  the  preparatory  ilepartment. 
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The  total  numlier  of  students  in  Harvard  University  was,  in 
1913,  4354,  in  Yale  32G2,  in  Columbia  University.  New  York, 
9379,  and  in  four  great  State  Universities  a.s  follows  ;  Michigan 
5805,  Illinois  5054.  Wisconsin  5982,  California  G817.  These 
numbers,  which  except  in  the  first  case  include  women,  show 
a  great  increase  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Revenues.  —  Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  degree-granting 
bodies  are  endowe<i,  the  great  majority  by  private  founders, 
but  a  good  many  also  by  grants  of  land  made  by  the  State  in 
which  they  stand,  partly  out  of  lands  set  apart  for  e<lucational 
purposes  by  the  Federal  govermiient.  In  most  cases  the  lands 
have  been  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested.  Many  of  the  State 
universities  of  the  West  receive  a  grant  from  the  State  treas- 
ury, voted  annually  or  biennially  by  the  legislature,  but  a 
preferable  plan,  adopted  by  several  States,  is  to  enact  a  perma- 
nent statute  giving  annually  to  the  university  some  fraction  of  a 
cent,  or  a  mill  (rccj,  of  a  dollar)  out  of  every  dollar  of  the  total 
valuation  of  the  Stat-e,  This  acts  automatically,  increasing 
the  grant  as  the  resources  of  the  State  increase.  The  greater 
universities  are  constantly  being  enriched  by  the  gifts  of  private 
individuals,  often  their  own  grudimti's;  but  the  complaint  is 
heard  that  thene  ^ifts  are  too  frecjuently  appropriated  to  some 
specific  purpose  instead  of  being  added  to  the  general  funds 
of  the  university.  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Princeton,  Cornell, 
and  Johns  Hoi^kins  are  now  all  of  them  wealthy  foundations, 
and  the  stream  of  munificence  swells  daily.'  Before  long 
there  will  be  universities  in  America  with  resources  far  sur- 
passing those  of  any  tScottish  university,  and  exceeding  even 
the  collective  income  of  the  university  and  all  the  collcRes  in 
Oxford  or  in  Cambridge.  In  some  States  the  real  property  and 
funds  of  imiversities  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

41omrnmenL  — As  alrea<ly  remarke*!,  no  American  university 
or  college  is,  so  far  vl<-  I  know,  governed  either  by  its  graduates 

1  Mr.  Johns  Hopkins  gave  £700.000  to  the  univeralty  he  founded  at  Balti- 
re.  In  lW)6-7  tlic  State  Univeniity  of  Wiswiisin  rocpived  fnun  He  State 
ry  %^'ZAAhk\  that  of  r'nlifomin  *4l«.f)40.  that  of  Illinois  »;^r»0.[K)0.  Tho 
egiaUture  of  Califoruia  hiu  •incc  furthw  ralsfd  iXA  graut.  Some  Univrndtirs, 
suoh  Eui  Columhiu  (iu  New  York),  Riirvnrd,  «ud  Chicago.  litt\'c  very  Iiitrw 
revenuea  derived  fmm  private  endowments.  A  maffnifirt^nt  mdowmmit  waa 
given  by  Mr.  Lohtnd  Stanford.  .Scnmor  for  Califomiii.  to  found  u  new  nnivewity 
at  Palo  Alto  in  that  Stato,  and  still  inon*  retvntly  Mr.  John  D.  Roekpft-llor 
bestowed  immcnac  sums  on  thf  new  university  (opened  in  1891)  he  established 
in  Chicaso. 
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done,  Jik*^  Oxford  and  Cambridge*,  or  by  its  teaching  staff* 
aionc,  like  the  Scoteh  universities  before  the  Aet  of  1868. 
The  Stat-e  universities  are  usually  controlled  and  managed  by 
a  board,  generally  called  the  Regents,  sometimes  elected  by 
the  pe(»pJe  of  the  State,  someLimes  appointtnl  by  the  Gtivemor 
or  the  lej^islature.  There  are  States  witli  an  enliKhtenetl  pop- 
ulation, or  in  which  an  able  presitleut  has  been  able  to  guide 
and  influence  the  Regents  or  the  legislature,  in  wliich  this  plan 
has  workcNl  excellently,  serurinf^  liberal  appropriations,  and 
interesting  the  cornnionwealth  iji  the  welfare  of  the  highest 
organ  of  its  intellecltml  life.  Thc^re  have  also  been  States  in 
which  the  haste  or  imwisdiun  of  tJie  legislature  seemed  for  a 
tim*^  to  Iki  cramping  the  growth  of  the  university.  On  the 
whole  the  Regents  of  late  years  have  generally  ruled  well 
and  the  Statm  have  sliown  more  and  more  interest  in 
university  work^  though  too  apt  to  bestow  their  lii)erality 
almost  wholly  on  the  more  directly  practical  branches  of  itjs 
work. 

All  otlier  universities  and  colleges  are  governed  by  boards 
of  governors  or  triistetN,  sometimes  allowed  to  renew  themselves 
by  co-optation,  sometimes  nominated  by  a  religious  denomina- 
tion or  other  external  autliority.^  The  president  of  the  institu- 
tion is  often,  but  not  always,  an  ex  officio  member  of  this  lx>ard, 
to  \v\nd\  the  manI^J:enlent  of  property  and  financial  interests 
belongs,  while  internal  disciphne  and  educational  arrangements 
are  usually  left  to  the  academic  staflf.  A  visitor  from  Europe 
is  struck  by  the  jiromincnce  of  the  preaiilent  in  an  Amerioan 
university  or  college,  imd  the  almost  UKmarcliical  position  which 
he  sometimes  occupies  towards  the  professors  as  well  as  towards 
the  students.  Moi*e  authority  is  vested  in  him,  more  tiutia 
upon  his  mdividual  talents  and  character,  than  in  tJie  uni- 
versities of  Europe.  Neither  the  Gennan  Pro-Rector, 
nor  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  OxfonI  and  Cambridge,  nor 
the  Principal  in  a  Scottish  university,  nor  the  Provost  of 
Trinity  C'ollegc  in  Dublin,  nor  the  head  in  one  of  the 
colleges  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  is  anytliing  like  so  impor- 


'  In  Karvftrd  the  K^iv<n7in«int  ifl  veaU-d  in  a  seU-rfnt'wing  IxxJy  of 
perwiiM  railed  the  Corpnriitinn,  i>r  tophnically,  the  Proadenl  and  FoUowe  of 
Hnrvnrd  T'ollogp,  who  haw  tbc  clmrjje  of  i\w  propc^rty  ;  and  in  u  liourd  ol 
Owracfiyn,  ntipoiiitcd  fornierly  by  ihi?  IrEislatun',  nnw  by  the  graduatcfl,  6va 
tMch  .rear  to  wrve  for  mx  yi/nnt.  with  u  tieui>rul  .lu pt* r\  uiuu  uf  the  educaiioiuj 
tysteai,  educational  dctuild  aud  diauxvlum  Ijciiig  left  to  tho  Faculty. 
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tant  a  personage.'  In  this,  as  in  not  a  few  othor  respccta, 
America  is  less  republican  than  Kn^lnnd. 

Of  lale  years  there  have  been  active  niovenienta  to  sc»cure 
(he  representation  of  the  ki^^^U'i'^'s  *jf  each  univerHity  or  col- 
lege upon  its  governing  Inxly ;  an<l  it  now  freiiuently  happens 
that  some  of  the  trustees  are  elected  by  the  alumni.  Good 
results  follow,  because  the  alumni  are  often  disposed  to  elect 
men  younger  and  more  representative  of  the  whole  body  than 
niifelit  be  the  persons  whom  the  existing  trustees  would  roH'>pt. 

The  Teaching  SUiff.  —  The  Faculty,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
varies  in  numbers  and  efficiency  according  to  the  popularity 
of  the  university  or  college  and  its  financial  resources.  The 
largest  staff  mentioned  in  the  tables  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
is  that  of  Harvard,  with  731  profess(trs,  instructors,  and  lec- 
turers;  while  Yale  has  455,  Columbia  has  907,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  553,  Princeton  203,  the  University  of  Michigan 
331,  Johns  Hopkins  225.  C^omell  returns  70(),  but  apparently 
not  all  of  these  are  constantly  occupied  in  teaching. 

In  the  colleges  of  the  West  and  North-west  the  average  num- 
ber of  teachers  is  small,  say  twelve  to  fifteen  m  the  collegiate, 
five  to  ten  in  the  preparatory  department.  It  is  larger  in  the 
State  universities,  but  in  some  few  of  the  Southern  and  ruder 
Western  States  sinks  to  five  or  six  in  all,  eacli  of  them  taking 
two  or  three  subjects.  I  remember  to  have  met  in  the  Far  West 
a  college  president  —  I  will  call  him  Mr.  Johnson  —  who  gave 
me  a  long  account  of  his  young  university,  cstubfished  by  public 
authority,  and  receiving  some  small  grant  from  the  legislature. 
He  was  an  active,  sanguine  man,  and  in  dilating  on  his  plans 
frequently  referrerl  to  "the  Faculty"  as  doing  this  or  contem- 
plating that.  At  last  I  asked  of  how  many  professors  the 
Faculty  at  present  consist^.  "  Well,"  he  answeretl,  "just  at 
present  the  Faculty  is  belnw  its  full  strength,  but  it  will  soon 
be  more  numerous,"  "And  at  present?"  I  enquired,  "At 
present  it  consists  of  Mrs.  Johnson  and  myself." 

*  The  president  of  a  ('oUege  was  formerly  usually,  and  in  dcnotnin&itonal 
pollogiw  almost  iDvariaLiIy.  a  clergyman,  and  Kcnerally  Icoturwl  on  mental 
and  moral  philosophy.  (When  a  lajToau  was  cboscD  at  Hairard  in  iSi-'S  the 
clerKV  thought  it  an  encroachniont.)  He  ig  to-day  mwh  U.'s**  liki'ly  to  tw  in 
orders  even  in  a  dcniMniniitioimi  collogp,  Jlowever,  of  the  40  Ohio  collrjiefl 
about  20  had  lately  rU'riral  preaidentji.  The  Rrratcr  univrrailifa  of  the  East, 
and  th<?  Wi'stem  State  univentities  are  now  u»ually  rulwl  by  laymen..  Envr 
Mime  of  the  denominational  eoHeg<w  have  no  longer  c\cnp«X,  \ieiw&&. 
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The  salaries  paid  to  *  professors,  although  tending  to  rise, 
are  small  compareil  with  the  general  wealth  of  the  country 
and  the  cost  of  living.  The  highest  knoAMi  to  me  are  those  in 
Columbia  Collugo,  a  few  of  which  exceed  $5000  a  year,  and 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  pays  some  of  $7000. 
Even  in  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Cornell,  most  fall  below 
$4000.  A  very  few  presidents  receive  $10,000,  but  over  the 
country  generally  I  should  guess  that  a  president  rarely  re- 
ceives $4000,  often  only  $;i000  or  $2000,  anri  the  professors  legs 
in  proportion.  Under  tliese  conditions  it  may  be  found  sur- 
prising that  so  many  able  men  are  to  be  found  on  the  teaching 
staff  of  not  a  few  colleges  as  well  as  universities,  and  that  in 
the  greater  universities  there  are  also  many  who  have  trained 
themselves  by  a  long  and  expensive  education  in  Europe  for 
their  work.  The  nit-son  is  to  be  found  i)artly  in  the  fondness 
for  science  and  learning  which  has  grown  apace  in  America,  and 
which  makes  men  of  intellectual  tastes  pn'fer  a  life  of  letters 
w^ith  poverty  to  success  in  business  or  at  the  bar;  partly,  as 
regards  the  smaller  West^Tix  colleges,  to  religious  motives,  these 
colleges  being  largely  officered  Ity  the  clergy  of  the  denomination 
they  belong  to,  especially  by  those  who  love  study,  or  find  their 
talents  better  suited  to  the  class-room  than  to  the  pulpit. 

The  professors  seem  to  be  alway.s  among  the  social  aristocracy 
of  the  city  iu  which  they  live,  though  usually  imable,  from  the 
smallness  of  their  incomes,  to  enjoy  social  life  as  the  correspond- 
ing class  does  in  Scotland  or  even  in  England.  The  position 
of  presi<Ient  is  often  one  of  high  honour  and  wide  influence. 

The  Students. —  It  is  the  glory  of  the  American  universities, 
as  of  those  of  Scotland  and  (lennany,  to  be  freely  accessible  to 
all  classes  of  the  people.  In  the  Ea.stcrn  States  a  comparatively 
small  yet  an  increasing  number  have  been  the  sons  of  working 
men,  l)ecause  parents  can  rarely  bear  the  expen.'^e  of  a  university 
course,  or  disi>ense  with  a  boy's  earnings  after  he  reaches  four- 
teen. But  even  in  tlie  East  a  good  many  now  come  from  strait- 
ened homes,  receiving  assistance  from  some  richer  neighbour 
or  from  charitable  funds  belonging  to  the  college  at  which  they 
may  present  themselves  ;  while  some,  in  days  when  the  standard 
of  instruction  was  lower,  and  women  were  le.ss  generally  em- 
ployed as  teachers,  u.sed  to  teach  district  schools  for  three  months 
in  winter.    In  the  West,  where  there  is  little  distinction  of  cla^tses 

vealth,  the  State  Universities  make  a 
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small  or  possibly  no  rhiirge,  ant!  some  other  institutions  either 
nH]uire  a  merely  nouiinul  fee.  or  are  ready  to  receive  without 
charge  a  promising  student .  Thus  the  only  difficulty  in  a  young 
man's  way  is  that  of  supporting  himself  during  his  college  course : 
and  this  he  frequently  does  by  earning  during  one  half  the 
year  wiiat  keeps  him  during  the  other  half.  Often  he  cams 
it  by  teaching  school :  —  many  of  the  eminent  men,  including 
several  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  from  1840  to  1890 
thus  supported  themselves  in  some  part  of  their  earher  careers. 
Sometimes  he  works  at  a  trade,  as  many  a  student  has  done  in 
Scotland;  and.  as  in  Scotland,  he  is  all  the  more  respected  liy 
his  cla*5s-mates  for  it.  The  instruction  which  he  gets  in  the 
humbler  among  these  Western  colleges  may  not  carry  him  very 
far,  but  it  opens  a  door  through  which  men  of  real  |j^*wer  can  pasa 
into  the  professions,  or  even  into  the  domain  of  learning  and 
scientific  research.  In  no  country  are  the  higher  kinds  of 
teaching  more  cheap  or  more  accessible.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  for  well-to-do  parents  to  send  their  sous  to  one  of  the 
greater  universities  irrespective  of  the  profession  they  con- 
template for  them,  that  is  to  say,  purely  for  the  sake  of  general 
culture,  or  of  the  social  advantages  wliich  a  university  course 
is  thought  to  confer.  The  usual  age  at  which  students  enter 
one  of  the  leading  universities  of  the  East  is,  as  in  England, 
from  eighteen  to  nineteen,  and  the  usual  age  of  graduation 
twenty-two  to  twenty-three,^  the  regular  course  covering  four 
years.  In  the  West  some  students  come  at  a  more  advanced 
age,  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  their  early  education  having 
been  neglected,  so  the  average  in  Western  colleges  is  higher 
than  in  the  East.  In  ScotlantJ  boys  of  fourteen  and  men  of 
twenty-four  userl  to  sit  side  by  side  in  university  cla^sfi-rooms, 
and  compete  on  equal  terms,  a  pleasing  relic  of  medieival 
times  which  survives  in  the  University  of  El  Azhar  in  Cairo. 
The  places  of  less  note  draw  students  from  their  im!ne(hate 
vicinity  only;  to  those  of  importance  boys  are  sent  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  The  University  of  Michigan,  the  first 
among  the  State  Universities  to  develop  on  a  large  scale, 
used  to  be  a  sort  of  metropolitan  university  for  the  North- 
western .States.  Harvard  and  Yale,  which  used  to  1m*  filled  only 
from  the  Atlantic  States,  now  receive  students  from  the  West, 
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and  even  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Princeton  has  long 
(IrawTi  many  from  the  South.*  A  student  generally  rompletes 
his  four  years'  ftradiLation  course  at  the  same  institution,  but 
some  few  leave  u  small  college  after  one  year  to  enter  at  a 
larger  one.  A  man  who  has  graduated  in  a  college  which  has 
only  an  Arts  or  collegiate  department,  will  often,  in  case  he 
dcfligns  himself  for  law  or  medieine.  resort  t^)  the  law  or  medical 
Bchool  of  a  larger  university,  or  even,  if  he  means  to  devote 
himself  to  science  or  philology^  will  pursue  what  is  called  a 
"post-graduate  course"  at  some  one  of  the  greatest  seats  of 
learning.  Thu.<*  it  may  happen,  as  in  Germany,  that  a  man  has 
studied  at  two  or  three  universities  in  succession. 

HuildinqH  and  Extemnl  Aspect.  —  Few  of  the  buildings  in 
any  college  or  university  arc  more  than  a  centur>*  old,*  and  among 
these  there  is  none  of  an  imposing  character,  or  with  marked 
architectural  merit.  Many  of  the  newer  one.s  are  handsome 
and  well  arranged,  but  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  too  much 
money  is  now  being  spent,  at  least  in  the  West,  upon  showy 
buildings,  possibly  with  the  view  of  commanding  attention. 
The  ground  plan  is  rarely  or  never  that  of  a  quadrangle,  ss  in 
England  and  Scotland,  not  because  it  was  desired  to  avoid 
monastic  precedents,  but  because  detached  buildings  are  thought 
to  be  better  adapted  to  the  cold  and  snows  of  winter.  At 
Harvard  and  Yale  the  brick  dormitories  (buildings  in  which 
the  students  live)  and  elas.s-room.s  are  scattered  over  a  large 
Bpace  of  gra&s  plantf^l  with  ancient  elms,  and  have  a  ver>-  pleas- 
ing effect  Rochesttsr.  too,  has  a  spacious  Campus.  Prince- 
ton, Amherst,  Williams,  and  Dartmouth,  being  placed  in  small 
country  towns  and  pleasing  scenery,  nave  even  more  attractive 
surroundings,  and  the  situiitions  of  the  Universities  of  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  and  California  ar*!  highly  favoured  by  nature.  Ample 
and  agreeable  pleasure-grounds  surn)und  the  women's  colleges 
of  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Bryn  Mawr, 

Time  spent  in  Study.  —  Vacations  are  shorter  than  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland.  That  of  summer  usually  lasts  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  and  there 

'  Mnuy  Btud^ntfl  now  come  from  Europ<i  and  Asin.  In  IflOO  there  were  Ixi 
34  t'liited  Stutp*  Univrrmties  1407  from  abToad.  includinK  45.S  fmrn  Asia  (inelud- 
ing  IfiK  JaponcM  and  193  rrhinfw,  with  00  from  the  East  lodio*).  313  from 
EuropT,  164  from  South  Amrrica.  and  04  from  Auotralia. 

«I  rememlxT  one  in  Yule  of  ad.  1753,  cftllod  South  Middlp,  which  wi 
«rated  a»  the  oldest  btuiding  there. 
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are  generally  ten  days  or  more  given  at  Christmas  and  at  least 
a  week  in  April.  Work  begins  earlier  in  the  morning  than  in 
England,  but  seldom  so  early  as  in  Germany.  Hardly  any  stu- 
dents seem  to  work  as  hard  as  the  men  reading  for  high  honours 
do  at  Cambridge  in  England. 

Local  Distribution  of  Unirersilics  and  CoUegcs,  —  The  num- 
ber of  degree-granting  bodies  seems^to  be  larger  in  the  Middle 
and  North-western  States  than  either  in  New  England  or  in  the 
8outh.  In  the  tables  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  I  find  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  credited 
with  191,  one-third  of  thi*  total  for  the  United  States;  but 
as  many  are  smidl  and  inditTerent,  the  mere  number  does  not 
necessarily  speak  of  an  ample  and  solid  pro\i5ion  of  educution. 
Indeed  Ohio  has  no  single  institution  to  which  a  place  in  the 
front  rank  would  be  assigned.  The  ftiurtccn  Southern  States 
(excluding  Missouri,  Maryland,  and  Delaware)  stand  in  the 
tables  as  possessing  191,  but  it  may  be  duubted  whether  any 
of  these,  except  the  University  of  Vii^inia,  attains  the  very 
first  rank ;  and  though  some  have  been  rising  steadily,  the 
great  majority  are  undermanned  and  hainporod  by  the  im- 
perfect preparation  of  the  students  whom  they  receive.  In 
this  respect,  and  as  regards  education  generally,  the  South, 
though  advancing,  is  still  behind  the  other  sections  of  .the 
country.  There  are  several  colleges,  all  or  nearly  all  of  them 
denominational,  established   for  coloun*d  people  only. 

System  ami  .\fe(hods  of  InMruction,  —  In  IStH)  it  would  have 
been  comparatively  easy  to  describe  these,  for  nearly  all  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  presirribed  a  regular  four  years*  curriculum 
to  a  student,  chiefly  consisting  of  classics  and  mathenuitics, 
and  leading  up  to  a  O.A.  degree.  A  youth  had  little  or  no 
option  what  he  would  study,  for  ever>'hody  was  expected  to 
take  certain  claAscs  in  each  year,  and  receivefl  his  degree  upon 
ha\ing  satisfactorily  performed  w:hat  was  in  each  class  required 
of  him.'  The  course  was  not  unlike  that  followe<l  (till  1892) 
in  the  Scottish  universities  :  it  l)egau  with  Latin.  Orf»ek,  and 
mathematics,  and  wound  up  with  logic,  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, and  a  tincture  of  physics.  Instruction  was  mainly, 
indeed  in  the  small  colleges  wholly,  catecheticid.  Al)out  IS70 
the  simple  uniformity  of  this  traditional  system  began  to  vanish 

'  Thr  Univeraity  of  ViriHnia  was  an  exception,  hn^nnic  received  (rota  tSw^ 
coligbti-ufd  viuws  of  JcfT*Twm  an  impiiUf  towards  ^cvAlex  ^xtacAiura.. 
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in  the  leading  universities  of  the  Ea.«tern  and  Middle  Stat<^s, 
and  ill  nearly  all  the  State  universities  of  the  West.  In  most 
of  the  smaller  colleges,  however,  there  are  still  regular  classes, 
a  certain  number  of  which  every  student  must  attend,  but  he 
is  allowed  to  choose  for  himself  between  a  variety  of  courses 
or  curricula,  by  following  any  one  of  which  he  may  obtain  a 
degree.  The  freedom  of  cht^ice  is  greater  in  some  universities, 
less  in  others;  in  some,  choice  is  pennitted  from  the  first,  in 
most,  however  (inchiding  the  great  University  of  Yale),  only 
after  two  years!  In  Harvard  freedom  reached  its  maximuin. 
The  controversies  out  of  whicli  tlie  "elective  svst<*m"'emertr**d 
turned  largely  on  the  (jueatiou  whether  Greek  sliouhl  be  a 
compulsory  subject.  The  change  was  introduced  for  the  sakt 
of  bringing  scientific  subjects  into  the  curriculum  and  ena- 
bling men  to  specialize  in  tliem  and  in  matters  like  history 
and  Oriental  or  Romance  philology,  and  was  indeetl  a  nec- 
essary concomitant  to  such  a  broatlening  of  universities  as 
may  enable  them  to  keep  paex?  with  the  swift  development  of 
new  branches  of  study  and  research  ^luring  the  last  forty  years. 
It  is  defend(^i  both  on  this  ground  and  as  In-ing  more  likely 
than  the  old  strictly  limited  courses  to  give  every  student 
something  which  will  interest  liim.  It  is  opposed  as  tending 
to  UcwiKler  him,  to  disperse  and  scatter  his  mind  over  a  too  wide 
range  of  subjects,  perhaps  unconnect(»d  with  one  another,  to 
tempt  him  with  the  olTcr  of  liberty  wfiich  he  wants  the  ex- 
perience to  use  wisely.  One  or  two  conspicuous  universities, 
and  many  smaller  colleges,  have  clung  to  the  old  systetu 
of  two  or  three  prescribed  degree  courses  in  which  compara- 
tively little  variation  is  admitted.*  An  elective  system  is 
indeed  possible  only  where  the  teaching  staff  is  large  enough  to 
do  justice  to  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

A  pfirallel  change  has  passed  upon  tlie  methods  of  teaching. 
Lecturing  with  the  interposition  of  few  or  no  questions  to  the  class 
is  becoming  the  rule  in  the  larger  universities,  those  especially 
which  adopt  tlie  elective  system,  while  what  are  called  *' reci- 
tations,'* that  is  to  say,  catechetical  methods  resembling  those 
of  Scotland  or  of  a  college  (not  university)  lecture  in  Oxfor<l 


'  Tho  5(roall  collfgoa  wero  the  more  unwilling  to  drop  Greek  ob  a  cumpulAOry 
fftihjert  because  thr>.v  thouKht  that  by  doinfc  so  thpy  would  Iom  the  aoclior  by 
B'hirh  they  held  to  thr  highor  nilturc.  und  confesa  thcniaelves  to  be  no  longer 
universities.     But  Greek  decUues  in  lh<iiu  also. 
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sixty  years  ago,  remain  the  rule  in  the  more  conservative  ma- 
jority of  institutions,  and  are  praetically  universal  in  tlie  amaJler 
collegeti.  Some  of  the  largest  iiniversities  have  cstahlishi^l  a 
system  of  informal  instruction  by  the  professor  to  a  small  group 
of  students  on  tlu^  mo<lel  of  the  (Jerman  Seminar.  Private 
"coaching,"  such  as  prevailed  largely  in  Oxford  and  still  prevails 
in  Cambridge,  is  almost  unknoum. 

ReqidrcmefUa  for  Entrance.  —  All  the  better  universities  and 
colleges  exact  a  minimum  of  knowleiige  from  thn.s<'  who  matric- 
ulate. Some  do  this  by  imposing  an  entrance  examination. 
Others  allow  certain  .scliools,  of  whose  excellence  they  are 
satisfied,  to  issue  leaving  certificates,  the  production  of  which 
entitles  the  k-arer  to  be  admitted  without  examination.  This 
plan  is  said  to  work  woll.^  Michigan  led  the  way  in  establishing 
a  judiciously  reg»ilat<Hl  and  systematized  relation  between  the 
public  schools  and  the  Stat^  university,  and  other  universities 
have  now  an  excellent  system  for  inspecting  schools  and  a<l- 
mitting  students  on  the  basis  of  school  certificates. 

Dcffrees  and  Examinaiionii.  It  is  only  institutions  which 
have  been  chartered  by  Stat<*  authority  that  are  deemed  entitled 
to  grant  degrees.  There  are  others  which  do  so  without  any 
such  legal  title,  but  as  the  value  of  a  degree  per  se  is  slight,  the 
niiHchief  done  by  such  interlopers  can  hardly  be  serious.  B.A., 
M.A..  (less  frequently)  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  and  LL.D..  the  two 
latter  usually  for  honorary  purposes,*  are  the  only  degrees  con- 
ferred in  the  majority  of  colleges ;  biit  of  late  years  the  larger 
universities  have,  in  creating  new  courses,  createti  a  variety  of 
new  degrees  also.^    Degrees  are  awarded  by  examination,  but 


■  At  Harvard  I  was  infnmuMi  thot  ftlwiut  ono-tliinl  of  the  student*  carao  from 
the  pMhJir  (i.r.  pu^ilirly  supportf-il)  BchiwU.  Thf  proportion  is  in  most  univcTsi- 
tiea  lantfT.  There  is  u  prowitiR  tendrnrj'  in  America.  f«p<?cially  in  the  East,  f«.i 
Itoys  of  the  richer  rhwn  to  N^  wnt  (o  privato  schofjla,  and  the  exccllrnce  of  surh 
sehfMiU  inereaans.  The  total  numljer  of  nndowixj  academics,  seminaries,  and 
other  private  secondary  schools  over  the  country  in  1012  is  returne^laa  20M. 
with  12,110  pnpiln  (7540  hoys  and  44tM  girls)  prcparinR  far  a  collc:«e  claMiml 
coursa ;  .S575  pupils  (7071>  boya  and  h9«  girls)  prt^paring  for  »  acioutiac  course. 
Itut  thetu.*  fiffiires  are  for  from  coiupliite. 

»  Honarnr>'  deirreea  aft'  in  some  itistitutionii.  and  not  usually  those  of  the 
hiKhl■^t  HlandiriK.  conferred  with  a  profuseneHfi  which  seems  to  uryue  an  exuR- 
geratifi  appreciation  of  inrnnNpicuous  merit. 

'  AmDiu  the  decree  tiil.-«  iiwnrdfd  in  snnie  institutions  to  women,  the  titles 
of  Bmhelor  and  Master  l>eing  deemed  inappropriate,  are  the  following  — 
Laureate  of  Science.  ProfiL'ifnt  iu  Music.  Maid  of  Philosophy,  Mistress  of  PuVxVt 
Literature.  Mistress  of  Music. 
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never^  I  think,  as  often  in  Britain,  upon  a  single  examination 
held  after  the  course  of  study  has  l>een  completed.  The  stu- 
deat.  BB  he  goes  through  the  various  classes  which  make  up  his 
course,  is  examined,  sometimes  at  frequent  inter\-als,  some- 
times at  the  end  of  each  year,  on  the  work  done  in  the  claases  or 
on  prescribed  books,  and  the  degree  is  ultimately  awarded  or 
refused  on  the  combined  result  of  all  these  tests.  At  no  point 
in  his  career  is  he  expected  to  submit  to  any  one  examination 
comparable,  for  the  combined  numl>er  and  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
jects in  which  he  is  questioned,  to  the  final  honour  examinations 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  even  as  now  constituted,  much  leas 
as  they  stood  in  the  middle  of  last  century. 

There  is  indeed  no  respect  in  which  the  American  s>*stem  is 
more  contrastofi  with  that  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  the 
comparatively  small  part  assigned  to  the  award  of  honours.  In 
England  the  Class  Hst  or  Tripos  has  for  many  years  past,  ever 
since  the  universities  awoke  from  the  lethargj'  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  been  the  main  motive  power  in  stimulating  under- 
graduates to  exertion  and  in  stemming  the  current  which  runs  so 
strongly  towards  amusement  and  athletic  exercises.  £xamin&- 
tions  have  governed  teaching  instead  of  being  used  to  test  it. 
In  the  United  States,  although  most  universities  and  colleges 
reward  with  some  sort  of  honourable  mention  the  stutlents 
who  have  acquitted  themselves  conspicuously  well,  graduation 
honours  are  not  a  great  object  of  ambition ;  they  win  little  or 
no  fame  Avithin  the  institution,  they  are  unnoticed  beyond  its 
walls.  In  many  universities  there  is  not  even  the  stimulus, 
which  act5  powerfully  in  Scotland,  of  class  prizes,  awanled  by 
examination  or  by  the  votes  of  the  students.  It  is  only  a  few 
institutions  that  possess  schoturshiiis  awarded  by  competition. 
American  teachers  seem  to  find  the  <liscipline  of  their  regular 
class  system  sufficient  to  maintain  a  reasonable  level  of  dili- 
gence among  their  student-s,  l>eing  doubtless  aided  by  the  fact 
that,  in  all  but  a  very  few  universities,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
students  come  from  simple  homes,  possess  scanty  means,  and 
have  their  way  in  life  to  ninke.  Diligence  —  a  moderate  hut 
fairly  sustiiinefl  diligence  —  was  the  tradition  of  the  American 
colleges  until  the  passion  for  athletic  competitions  became 
pronounced  ;  and  this  is  still  true  in  most  of  those  remote  from 
the  <lissipating  influences  and  social  excitements  of  large  citiea. 
It  is  still  the  rule  in  post-graduate  courses  and  in  the  pro* 
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fesfiional  schools,  for  students  who  have  got  so  far  feel  the 
need  for  turning  their  opportunities  to  fiill  account.  Even 
the  greater  universities  have  never  been,  us  the  English  uni- 
versities largely  were  in  the  first  half  of  last  century,  and  to 
some  extent  are  still,  primarily  places  for  spending  three  or  four 
years,  only  incidentally  places  of  instruction.  For  the  absence 
of  a  competitive  system  two  merits  have  been  claimed.  One  is 
that  it  escapes  that  separation  wliioh  has  grown  up  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  between  pass  or  poll  men  and  honour  men.  The 
urdiniiry  student  supix>st»rt  himself  to  have  come  to  college  for  the 
puq>ose  of  learning  something.  In  all  countries,  even  in  Switz- 
erland and  Scotland,  there  is  a  pt^rcentage  of  idle  men  in  places 
of  study  ;  but  the  itiieness  of  an  American  stutient  is  due  to  some- 
thing in  his  own  character  or  circumstances,  and  does  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  English  "poll-man,"  rest  on  a  theory  in  his 
own  mind,  probably  shared  by  his  parents,  that,  he  entered  the 
university  in  order  to  enjoy  himself  an<!  form  useful  social  con- 
nections. It  is  held  to  Iw  another  merit  that  the  love  of  know- 
ledgi*  and  truth  is  not,  among  the  better  minds,  vulgarized  by 
being  made  the  slave  of  competition  and  of  the  passion  for 
(]uick  and  conspicuous  success.  An  Ameri(!an  student  is  not 
induced  by  his  university  to  think  less  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  what  he  is  learning  than  of  how  far  it  \v\\\  pay  in  an  exam- 
ination :  nor  do(^  he  regard  his  ablest  fellow-students  as  his 
rivals  over  a  difficult  course  for  high  stakes,  rivals  whoso  speed 
and  strength  he  must  constantly  be  comparing  with  his  own. 
Americans  who  have  studied  in  an  English  university  after 
graduating  in  one  of  their  own  have  told  n»e  that  nothing  sur- 
prised them  more  in  England  than  the  incessant  canvassing  of 
one  another's  int<'!lpctual  capacities  which  went  on  among  the 
clever  undergraduates.^  Much  less  work  is  got  out  of  the 
better  American  stutlent^i  than  the  examination  system  exacts 
from  the  same  class  of  men  in  (Xxford  and  Cambridge.  Probably 
the  qualities  of  readiness  and  accuracy  are  not  so  thoroughly 
trained.  Possibly  it  is  a  loss  not  to  be  compelled  to  carry 
for  a  few  weeks  a  large  mass  of  facts  in  one's  mind  under  the 
obligation  of  finding  any  one  at  a  moment's  notice.  Those 
who  direct  the  leading  -\merican  universities  recognize  in  these 
points  the  advantages  of  English  practice,  but  have  not  so  far 

'  U  thia  br  inio  of  KnglaurJ,  the  evil  is  probably  no  smallGT  uiidor  thft 
pH«e  pyetom  of  ScotJaad. 
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been  disposed  to  alter  their  own  tratlitional  nystem,  which 
reliefs  on  thp  inten»>it  the  student  has  in  turning  to  aceount  his 
coIU*ge  years  and  doing  work  enough  to  seeitre  hiw  degree. 

Nearly  a!l  Anii'ricun  stu<!rnts  do  grachmte,  that  is  to  say,  as 
those  who  would  i>e  likely  to  faii  drop  off  Ix'fore  the  elos**  of  the 
fourth  year,  the  proportion  of  phieks  in  the  later  examinations  is 
small.  As  regards  the  worth  of  <legrees  given,  there  is  of  course 
the  greatest  possihh*  dil^'erenee  between  those  of  the  better  and 
those  of  the  lowrr  institutions,  nor  is  this  difference  merely  one 
between  the  few  great  universities  and  the  musa  of  small 
colleges  or  Western  State  universitiefi,  for  among  the  smaller 
colleges  there  are  some  which  maintain  as  liigh  a  standard  of 
thoroughness  as  the  greatest.  The  degrees  of  the  very  nu- 
merous colleges  to  which  I  have  referred  as  belonging  to  the 
lower  group  of  the  thir<i  claws  have  no  assignable  value,  except 
that  of  indicating  that  a  youth  ha.s  l>een  matle  to  work  during 
four  years  at  subjects  alnn'o  tiie  elementary.  Thos(»  of  insti- 
tutions belonging  to  the  higher  group  and  the  two  other  classes 
represent,  on  an  average,  as  much  knowlc^dge  and  mental  dis- 
cipline as  the  poll  or  psis^  degrees  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford, 
possibly  less  than  the  pass  degrees  of  the  Scottish  universitie^s. 
Between  the  highest  American  degrees  nnd  the  honour  dogrees 
of  Oxforti  and  Cambridge  it  is  hard  to  make  any  comparison. 

A  degn»e  is  in  tho  United  States  given  only  to  thtise  who  have 
followed  a  prescribed  course  in  the  teaching  institution  which 
confers  it.  No  American  institution  has  so  far  departwl  from 
the  old  and  true  conception  of  a  university,  api>roved  V>y  both 
histor>'  and  policy,  as  to  become  a  mere  examining  Ixiard, 
awarding  degrees  to  anylwdy  who  may  present  himself  from  any 
quarter.  However,  the  evils  of  existing  arrangements,  under 
which  places  below  the  level  of  German  gifmnasia  i^re  perniitted 
to  grant  academic  titles,  have  been  deemed  so  serious  by  some 
educational  reformers  that  it  was  proposed  as  far  back  as  1890 
to  create  in  each  State  a  single  degree-conferring  authority  to 
which  the  various  institutions  within  the  State  should  be,  so 
to  speak,  tributary,  sendiiig  up  their  students  to  its  examina- 
tions, which  would  of  course  l)e  kept  at  a  higher  level  than 
most  of  the  present  independent  bodies  maintain.  This  is 
what  physicians  call  a  "heroic  remedy";  it  does  not  sec-m  to 
have  won  favour,  nor  need  this  be  regretted, 
^otwitlistanding  these  evvlsj  and  the  vast  distance  between 
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tho  standard  of  a  univprsity  \iko  Johns  Hopkins  at  the  one  end 
of  the  scale,  and  that  of  the  weak(»st  Soutlieni  colleges  at 
the  other,  a  degree,  wherever  obtaine<i,  seems  to  have  a  cer- 
tain social  value.  "  It  is,"  said  one  of  my  informants,  "a  thinR 
which  you  would  mention  regarding  a  young  man  for  whom 
you  were  writing  a  letter  of  introduction."  Thi8  does  not  mean 
very  much,  but  it  is  bMter  than  nothing;  it  would  appear  to 
give  a  man  some  sort  of  advantage  in  seeking  for  educational 
or  literary  work.  In  several  States  a  man  who  can  point  to 
his  degree  obtains  speedier  entrance  to  the  i)ar,  and  some  de- 
nomiaatione  endeavour  to  secure  that  their  clergy  shall  have 
grmluated. 

Post-ifrafiuate  Courses.  —  Several  of  the  leading  universities 
began  in  the  later  decades  of  la^t  century  to  institute  set.s  of 
lectures  for  students  wlio  have  completed  the  regular  four  years' 
collegiat**  course  and  taken  their  B.A.  or  B.Sc,  lioping  in  this 
w^ay  to  provide  for  the  special  study  of  subjects  for  which  room 
cannot  be  found  in  the  regular  course.  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity was  among  the  first  to  devote?  itself  especially  to  tliis  oi:)ject. 
Its  aim  was  not  ho  much  to  rival  the  existing  universities  as  to 
discharge  a  function  which  many  of  them  had  not  the  means 
of  undertaking — that  of  providing  the  highest  special  in- 
sfniction,  not  necessarily  in  every  subject,  but  in  subjects  for 
which  it  could  secure  the  ablest  professors.  It  ilid  much 
admirable  work  in  this  direction,  and  soon  made  good  its 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  transatlantic  seats  of 
education.  There  are  also  many  graduates  who,  d(\siring  to 
devote  themselves  to  some  particular  branch  of  science  or 
learning,  such  as  experimental  physics,  philology,  or  history, 
spend  a  semester  or  two  at  a  Gennan  or  to  a  less  extent  at  a 
French  university.'  Fewer  come  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but 
thi.'  number  ha-s  increased  since  the  foundation  of  the  Rhodes 
Kcho]arsiii[)s  providetl  funds  for  two  from  each  State  to  pro- 
ceed to  Oxforfl.  Americaj\  pmfessors,  whi*n  asked  Avhy  they 
send  their  men  chiefly  to  Germany,  considering  that  in  Eng- 
lartd  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  more  interesting  social 
life,  and  of  seeing  how  England  is  trying  to  deal  with  pro})lems 
similar  in  many  respects  to  their  own,  answer  that  the  English 
universities  make  scarce  any  provision  for  any  students  except 

^  Id  1900  there  were  said  to  bo  298  AmericaD  studentfl  enrolled  «X^<&^<«!sr 
man  Univunitict. 
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those  who  wish  to  go  through  one  of  the  regular  degree  courses, 
and  are  ao  much  occupied  in  preparing  men  to  pass  examinations 
as  to  give,  except  in  two  or  three  branches,  l:>ut  httle  adva^iced 
teaching.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge offered  the  advantages  which  Leipzig  and  Berlin  do, 
the  afflux  to  the  two  former  of  American  graduates  would  soon 
be  considerable. 

Professional  and  Scienlific  Schooh.  —  Besides  the  very  large 
number  of  schools  for  ail  the  practical  arts,  agriculture,  engineer- 
ing, mining,  and  so  forth,  as  well  as  for  the  professions  of  the- 
ology, law,  and  medicine,  statistics  of  which  have  been  already 
given,  many  universities  have  estabhshed  scientific  schools, 
or  agricultural  schools,  or  theological,  legal,  and  medical 
faculties.  The  theological  faculties  are  usually  denomi- 
national ;  but  Harvard,  which  used  to  be  practically  Unitarian, 
has  now  au  unsectarian  faculty,  in  which  there  are  sev- 
eral learned  divines  belonging  to  Trinitarian  denominations; 
and  rii>  <lifficulty  seems  to  have  arisen  in  working  this  arrange- 
ment. The  law  school  is  usually  treated  as  a  separate  depart- 
ment, to  which  students  may  resort  who  have  not  graduated 
in  the  university.  The  course  is  usually  of  two,  sometimes 
of  three,  years,  and  covers  all  the  leading  branches  of  common 
law,  equity,  crimes,  civil  and  criininal  procedure.  Many  of 
these  schools  are  extremely  efficient. 

Research.  —  Till  recently  no  si>ecial  provision  was  made  for 
the  promotion  of  research  as  apart  from  the  work  of  learning 
and  teaching:  liut  the  example  set  by  Johns  Hopkins  and 
Harvard  in  founding  fellowships  for  this  purpose  has  now  been 
largely  followed,  an(i  in  1907  there  were  664  fellowships,  of  which 
115  were  in  Massnchusctts,  114  in  Illinois,  and  85  in  New  York. 
The  munifKence  of  private  benrfacfnrs  may  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  necessary  funds.  There  is  now.  especially 
in  the  greater  universities,  a  good  deal  of  specialization  in  teach- 
ing, so  an  increiising  number  of  professors  are  able  to  occupy 
themselves  with  research.  The  Institution  for  Research 
founded  in  Wa-*hington  by  Mr.  Carnegie  incidentally  aids  the 
universities  by  its  grants  of  money  to  professors  engaged  in 
research  work. 

A  ids  to  Deserving  Sltidents.  —  In  proportion  to  the  number  of 
colleges^  not  many  have  scholarships  or  bursaries  open  to  com- 
petition like  those  oi  the  coUe^e&m  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and 
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of  the  Scottish  univeraitiea.  The  number  has,  however,  beea 
increasing.'  But  In  u  large  number  there  exist  funds,  generally 
plaeo{I  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  or  the  Faculty,  which 
are  applicable  for  the  benefit  of  industrious  men  who  need  help  ; 
and  it  is  common  to  remit  fees  in  the  ease  of  those  whose  circum- 
stances warrant  the  indulgence.  When,  as  occasionally  happens, 
free  places  or  grants  out  of  these  funds  are  awarded  upon  exam- 
ination, it  would  I>e  thought  improper  for  any  one  to  compote 
whose  circumstances  placed  him  above  the  need  of  [wcuniary 
aid:  when  the  selection  is  left  to  the  college  authorities,  they 
are  said  to  chscharge  it  with  honourable  impartiality.  Ha\nng 
oft-cn  asked  whether  favouritism  was  complainr'<i  of,  I  could 
never  hear  that  it  was.  In  some  colleges  there  exists  a  loan 
fund,  out  of  which  money  is  advanced  to  the  poor  student,  who 
afterwards  repays  it.  President  Garfield  obtained  his  edu- 
cation at  Williams  College  by  the  help  of  such  a  fund.  The 
denominations  often  give  assistance  to  promising  youtlw  who 
intend  to  ent.er  the  ministry.  Says  one  of  my  most  experienced 
informants:  ^'In  our  country  any  young  fellow  of  ability  and 
energy  can  get  education  without  paying  for  it."'  The  ex- 
periment tried  at  Cornell  University  in  the  way  of  providing 
remunerative  labour  for  poor  stuilents  who  were  at  the  same 
time  to  follow  a  course  of  instruction,  seems  to  have  proved  un- 
workable, for  the  double  effort  impales  too  severe  a  strain. 

Social  Life  of  the  Students.  —  Those  who  feel  that  not  only 
the  keenest  pleasure,  but  the  mn^i  solid  moral  and  intellectual 
benefit  of  their  university  life  lay  in  the  friend.^hips  which  they 
formed  in  that  happy  spring-time,  will  ask  how  in  this  respect 
America  compares  with  England.  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
with  their  historic  colleges  maintaining  a  corporate  life  from 
centurv'  to  century,  bringing  the  t-oachers  into  easy  and  friendly 
relations  with  the  taught,  forming  between  the  meml>ers  of 
each  society  a  close  and  almost  family  tie  which  is  not  incom- 
patible with  IoyaIt>'  to  the  great  corporation  for  whose  sake  all 

'  The  Report  uf  the  FiurfAii  nf  Kduration  for  iriIl-12Kiv('sthp  intul  numhtT  of 
schubirxhipe  arid  fellowahipR  at  I3.U89,  hut  dws  not  utate  hnw  many  arc  ttwanjpd 
by  compotition.     Of  these,  7073  were  re-ported  from  the  North  Atlantic  StAt«a. 

•  Fees,  in  the  West  espopiully,  are  low.  In  the  University  of  Micbigaii  a 
student  Iwlongiiig  to  the  8tat<*  pays  9U>  nn  admituiioD  and  an  annual  fee  of 
S30  (Departm<'nt  of  Literature.  Science,  and  the  Art-i).  or  $45  (othnr  riepart- 
ment«}.  studcntti  from  n-ithont  the  Htate  paying  $2o  (adniirwion),  $40  (Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  etc.),  $55  (other  departiucntsj,  with  tipeciul  fetn  in  law  mod 
laboratory  rouraea. 
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the  minor  corporalions  oxist,  luivo  sucrprclpd  in  prcHiucing  a 
more  polished,  graceful,  and  1  think  also  intellectually  stimu- 
lative, type  of  student  life  than  either  Germany,  with  its  8om4v 
what  }K)>'i.sh  frohcs  of  iJui^lling  and  eonipotations,  or  Scotland, 
where  the  youth  has  few  facilities  for  social  intercourse  with 
his  classmates,  and  none  with  his  professor.  The  American 
universities  occupy  an  interm(»diate  position  between  those  of 
England  and  thos*'  of  (icnnany  or  Scotland.  F'ormerly  all 
or  nearly  all  the  students  were  lodped  in  buildings  calleti  dor- 
mitories —  which,  however,  were  not  merely  sleeping  places, 
but  contained  sitting-rooms  jointly  tenantcni  by  two  or  more 
students  ^  and  meals  were  taken  in  eomnion.  This  is  stilf 
the  practice  in  the  Hmaller  Ci)llesEM,  and  remains  in  Yale, 
Harvard,  and  Princeton,  though  in  the  two  former  for  part 
only  of  the  students.  In  the  new  State  universities,  and  in 
nearly  all  universities  planted  in  large  cities,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  students  hoard  with  private  families,  or  (more  rarely) 
live  m  lodgings  or  hotels,  and  an  increit^ing  number  have  begun 
to  do  so  even  in  places  which,  like  Harvard  and  Brown  Uni- 
versity (Rhode  Island)  and  rornell,  have  some  dormitories. 
The  dormitory  plan  works  well  in  comparatively  small  establish- 
ments, especially  when,  as  is  the  case  with  the  smaller  denom- 
inational colleges,  they  are  almost  like  large  families,  and  are 
permeated  by  a  religious  spirit.  But  in  the  hirgcr  universities 
the  tendency  is  now  towards  letting  the  students  reside  where 
they  please,  though  some  State  Universities  have  dormitories. 
The  maintenance  of  discipline  is  deemeil  to  give  less  trouble ; 
the  poorer  student  is  less  inclined  1o  imitate  or  envy  the  lux- 
urious habits  of  the  rich.  Sometimes,  however,  as  where  there 
is  no  tow*n  for  students  to  lodge  in.  dormitories  are  indispens- 
able. The  chief  !)reaches  of  order  which  tlie  authorities  have 
to  deal  with  arise  in  donnitories  from  the  practice  of  "hazinj;?/* 
I.e.  pla>'ing  practical  jokes,  especially  upon  freslunen.  In  an 
American  college  the  students  are  classed  by  years,  those  of  the 
first  year  being  oullfil  freshmen,  of  the  second  year  sophomores, 
of  the  third  year  juniors,  of  the  fourth  year  seniors.  The  bond 
between  the  members  of  each  '*cla.ss'*  (i,e.  the  entrantjs  of  the 
same  year)  is  a  pretty  close  one,  atul  they  are  apt  to  ad  together. 
Between  sophomores  and  frcslmien  —  for  the  seniors  and 
juniors  are  supposed  to  have  put  away  childish  things  —  tliere 
w  a  smouldering  jealousy  which  sometimes  breaks  out  into  a 
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strife  sufficiently  acute,  though  there  is  seldom  anything  more 
than  mischievously  high  spirits  behind  it,  to  give  the  President 
and  Faculty  trouble.*  Otherwise  the  conduct  of  the  students 
is  generally  good.  Intoxication,  gaming,  or  other  v-ices  arc 
rare,  those  who  come  to  work,  as  the  vast  majority  do,  being 
little  prone  to  such  faults ;  it  is  only  in  a  few  universities  situate 
in  or  near  large  cities  and  resorted  to  by  the  sons  of  the  rich 
that  they  give  serious  trouble.  Of  lat*  years  the  passion  for 
basehal!,  foot-ball,  rowing,  and  athletic  exercises  generally,  has 
become  very  strong  in  the  universities  last  mentioneii,  where 
fashionable  youth  congregates,  and  the  student  who  ejccels  in 
these  >teems  to  be  as  much  a  hero  among  his  comrades  as  a  mem- 
lier  of  the  University  Eight  or  Eleven  is  in  England. 

The  absence  of  colleges  constituting  social  centres  within  a 
university  has  helped  to  develop  in  the  American  universities 
one  of  their  most  peculiar  and  interesting  institutions  —  I  mean 
the  Greek  letter  societies.  These  are  clubs  or  fraternities  of 
students,  denoted  by  two  or  three  Greek  letters,  the  initials  of 
the  secret  fraternity  motto.  Some  of  these  frat<Tmties  exist  in 
ouc  college  only,  but  the  greater  are  e8tablishe<l  in  a  good  many 
universities  and  colleges,  having  in  each  what  is  called  a  Chapter, 
and  possessing  in  each  a  sort  of  club  house,  with  several  meet- 
ing and  reading  rooms,  and  sometimes  also  with  bedrooms 
for  the  members.  In  some  colleges  as  many  as  a  third  or  a 
half,  in  a  very  few  nearly  all  of  the  students,  belong  to  a  fra- 
ternity, which  is  an  institution  recognized  and  patronized  by 
the  authorities.  New  members  are  admitted  by  the  votes  of 
the  Chapter;  and  to  obtain  early  admission  to  one  of  the  best 
is  no  small  compliment.  They  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  always 
non-political,  though  political  questions  may  be  debated  and 
political  essays  read  at  their  meetings ;  and  one  is  told  that 
they  allow  no  intoxicants  to  l>e  kept  in  their  buildings  or  used 
at  the  feasts  they  provide.  They  are  thus  something  between 
an  English  club  and  a  German  Studenten  CorpSf  with  a  literary 
element  sometimes  thrown  in.  They  are  deemed  a  valuable 
part  of  the  imiversity  system,  not  so  much  l>ecause  they  cul- 
tivate intellectual  life  as  on  account  of  their  social  influence. 


'  Sophomnn^  and  frpehmcn  used  to  Jiavr  a  whiriiitirjil  habit  of  mpf  ting  one 
another  in  dense  massps  and  toHnu  which  con  push  tho  other  onidr  on  the  Rtairs 
or  path.  Thia  is  ruUcd  "ruahiiig."  In  some  uiuvrraitifa  the  adniissioo.  <vl 
womeo  aj  studenta  put  an  end  to  it.     Haxing  biia  dimimrt^cA  t>\ V&.\fc>j%ib.T^ 
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It  k  Ml  obi«ct  of  Amtitioa  to  he  elected  &  member :  it  is  a  poms 
of  honour  for  a  member  to  miuntain  tiie  credit  of  the  frateniitjr. 
Former  mcniberB,vdio  are  likely  to  include  aotne  of  the  imiver^ty 
profenors,  keep  op  their  connection  with  the  firBtermty,  and 
often  attend  tta  chapters  in  the  colli^ge,  or  itB  general  meetntss. 
^fem^M^fship  constitutes  a  bond  between  old  members  during 
their  whole  life,  so  that  a  member  on  settling  in  some  dljtanl 
city  would  probably  find  there  persons  who  bad  belonged  to  his 
fraternity,  and  would  be  admitted  to  their  local  gatherings.' 
Beridcs  these  there  exiiit  a  few  hoDorar>'  societies  into  which 
BtudentA  are  elected  in  virtue  of  purely  literary  or  scientific 
acqmreroent«,  aa  evidenced  in  the  college  examinationa.  The 
oldest  and  mo«it  famous  is  called  the  4^  B  R,  which  is  said  to 
moan  «M*to^  P^  tcvPtpmintv,  and  pxista  in  many  of  the  lead- 
ing univt^rsitiea  in  some  of  the  States. 

li^iip'on.  —  I  have  already  ol)scrve<i  that  a  good  many  of  the 
Axnerican  universities,  and  indeed  a  majority  of  the  smaller 
colleger,  are  denominational.  This  term,  however,  docs  not 
mean  what  it  woultl  mean  in  Europe,  or  at  Icajst  in  England.  It 
means  that  they  have  Ixen  foundwi  by  or  in  connection  with  a 
particular  church,  and  that  they  renmn  to  some  extent  as- 
sociated with  it  or  influenced  by  it.  Apart  from  the  81  state  or 
municipal  ia<titution.s,  only  84  out  of  the  4y3  mentioned  in  the 
E<lurutional  Il«rport  statethat  they  are  unsectarian.  The  Metho- 
dists claim  77  colleges ;  the  Presbyterians,  54 ;  the  Baptists. 
39;  the  Roman  Catholics,  52;  the  Congregationalists.  10;  the 
Protejitant  Episcopalians,  2.  But,  except  as  regards  the  Roman 
Catholic  inatitutions,  thorc  is  seldom  any  exclusion  of  teachen*, 
and  never  of  students.  l>elonging  tu  other  churches,  nor  any 
attempt  to  give  the  instruction  (except,  of  course,  in  the  theo- 
logical department,  if  there  be  one)  a  sectarian  cast ;  this  in- 
deed is  apt  to  be  expressly  repudiated  by  them.  Although 
it  URually  happens  that  students  belonging  to  the  church  which 
influences  the  college  are  more  numeroiis  than  those  of  any 
other  church,  students  of  other  persuasions  abound ;  nor  are 
efforts  made  to  proselytize  them.  For  instance,  Harvard  re- 
tains a  certain  .*^light  flavour  of  Unitarianism,  and  has  one  or 
two  Unitarian  clergymen  among  the  pn^fessors  in  its  theo- 
logical faculty;  Yale  has  always  been  Congregationalist,  and 

'  Thirre  arc,  of  cour»e.  othtr  studcnta'  eock-tica  and  social  dubs, 
fiXpeOBivo  ftod  ejcoluaivn,  hosidcft  ih/eaR  Greek  letter  ones. 
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has  by  its  charter  ten  Congrepjationalist  oIorKynien  among  the 
trustees ;  and  moreover  had  fomiorly  (  onsn^gationalist  clergy- 
men as  its  presidents,  as  Brown  University  has  a  Baptist  clergy- 
man.' Princeton  used  to  be  specifically  Presbyterian,  and  the 
Episcopalians  have  denominational  eolleges  in  which  the  local 
bishop  is  one  of  the  tru8toeH,  But  in  none  of  these  is  there 
anything  approaching  to  a  test  iniix>sed  upon  professors,  all 
are  resorted  to  alike  by  students  belonging  to  any  church  or 
to  none. 

In  all  the  older  universities,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  the 
more  recent  ones,  there  is  a  chape!  in  which  religious  services  are 
regularly  held,  short  prayers  on  week-days  and  sometimes  also 
a  full  service  on  Sundays.  In  most  institutions  every  student, 
unless  of  course  he  has  some  consciontious  objection,  is  ex- 
pected to  attend.  The  service  8eldr*rn  or  never  contains  any- 
thing of  a  sectarian  character,  and  arrangements  are  sometimes 
made  for  having  it  conducted  by  the  clergy  of  various  denom- 
inations in  turn.  Even  among  the  professedly  neutral  new 
State  universities,  there  arc  some  which,  like  the  University 
of  Michigan,  have  daily  prayers.  There  are  of  course  persons 
who  think  that  an  uiisectarian  place  of  education  cannot  be  a 
truly  Christian  place  of  education,  and  Cornell  University 
in  its  early  days  had  to  face  attacks  directed  against  it  on  this 
score.*  But  the  more  prevalent  view  is  that  a  university  ought 
to  be  in  a  general  sense  religions  without  being  sectarian.*    An 

*  Brown  Univpreity,  formorly  cnUod  Rhode  laland  CoUego  (founded  in  1764), 
is  in  the  rather  penuliar  pnnition  of  hn^'ing  l>y  iUt  reKuU\tion  fdur  deDominations, 
Baptists,  CrinRn-galionsliflU.  KpiBcopiiliaua,  and  Quakers,  represented  on  ita 
two  KovcmiuK  UMiieB,  the  trusteen  and  the  fellows,  the  Baptttttf  haxing  a 
majority. 

*  At  Cornell  l^nivcraity  there  ojiiflts  a  Sunday  preaehf^rship  endowed  with  a 
fund  of  J30,000  {1'00<H)),  which  w  u«"d  to  rfcoinpenw  the  uervioiw  of  distin- 
guiahpfl  miniiiterH  of  ditToront  detinminations,  who  preaeh  in  RUcecasion  during 
twenty-oDG  .Sunday's  of  the  aeademic  year.  The  founder  was  an  GpiseopiJIan, 
whose  first  idea  waa  to  have  a  chaplaincy  limited  to  nuuisters  of  his  di'uomi- 
nalion.  but  the  truMees  refused  the  endowmeDt  ou  such  terma.  The  only  ftu- 
deuLs  who  abaent  thuruMilvcs  are  Rrirnan  Catholira. 

*  This  idrra  in  cxartly  expressed  in  the  reguUitious  for  the  great  foundation 
of  Mr.  Iceland  Stanford  in  Califuruin.  It  is  declared  to  he  the  duly  of  the  tru&- 
t*!e3  "tu  prohibit  sectarian  iiiatruftion.  but  to  have  taught  in  the  I'nivereity 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  existence  of  hu  all-wijje  and  benevolent  Creator. 
and  that  obedience  to  His  laws  \a  the  highest  duty  of  man."  The  founders  fur- 
ther dorlare,  "While  it  is  our  desire  that  there  Bhall  Ik"  no  sectarian  teaching  in 
this  inntitution,  it  is  very  far  from  our  thoughts  to  exclude  divine  service  We 
have  proWded  that  a  suitable  building  lie  erected,  wherein  the  professors  of  the 
various  religious  denominatiuua  shall  from  time  to  time  be  inviloA  Vai  "\y*i\x«. 
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intcfesting  experhneat  in  aiisect«rian  religioafl  worahip  has 
for  aome  time  past  Iteen  tried  at  Harvard.  Atteodaace  at  the 
collej5e  cha|M>],  formerly  compuJi?or}',  is  now  voluntar)*,  and 
nhort  moniing  doUy  »crvtce:9  with  extempore  pra>^rs  are  coo- 
dneied  by  the  chaplaioA,  who  are  eminent  ministers  of  difTerfot 
denominatiom^.  serving  in  turn  for  a  few  weeks  each.  The 
late  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  wan  one  of  them;  and  his  short  ad- 
drenes  profoundly  impretiaed  the  stud^its. 

The  Protiinon  of  University  Education  for  Women,  —  The 
efforts  made  and  ex^x^nments  tried  in  this  matter  furnish  ma- 
tt'rial  for  a  treatit^e.  All  I  have  space  to  mention  is  that  these 
efforts  havf'  chitjfly  flowt^l  in  two  channels.  One  is  the  odmts- 
aion  of  women  to  coeducation  with  men  in  the  same  places  of 
higher  nlucation.  Tliis  has  gone  on  for  many  years  in  some 
of  the  denominational  colleges  of  the  West^  such  as  Ol)erlin 
and  Antioch,  in  Ohio.  Both  sexes  have  been  taught  in  the 
same  rlass«*tt,  meeting  in  the  hours  of  recreation,  but  lo«lKe<l  in 
ai'piirute  Imildings.  My  informants  generally  commendeil  the 
plan,  declaring  that  the  effect  on  the  manners  and  general  lone 
of  the  students  was  excellent.  The  State  universities  founded 
in  the  West  are  by  law  open  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  The 
numl>er  of  women  attending  is  nearly  always  smaller  than  that 
of  men,  yet  in  some  institutions  it  is  considerable,  as  for  instance 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  .\ri)or  there  were,  in 
1911-12,  810  women  nnd  4120  men,  in  that  of  California  1710 
women  and  3088  men,  in  that  of  Minnesota,  1746  women  and 
3143  men,  while  Oberlin  hati  lOfrl  women  and  670  men  and 
Chicago  3611  women  and  3421  men.  The  students  live  where 
they  will,  but  are  taught  in  the  same  classes,  generally,  however, 
sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  class  room  from  the  men. 
The  evidence  given  to  me  as  to  the  working  of  this  system  in 
the  Universities  of  California  and  Michigan,  as  well  as  in  Cor- 
nell University,  was  on  the  whole  favourable,  save  that  the 
young  men  sometimes  find  the  competition  of  the  girls  rather 
severe,  and  call  them  '*study  machines,*'  observing  that  they 
are  more  eager,  and  less  addicte<i  to  sports  or  to  mere  lounging. 

diiHMmnws  uoi  soctariun  in  charactor."  On  thp  othnr  hand,  tho  still  more  rwcnt 
foundation  of  Mr.  RockefpUpr  at  Chirago  presoritjon  that  "at  all  times  two-thinis 
of  tli(.<  tniHtri's  and  alwi  fhn  prcHideot  of  the  university  and  of  ita  aaid  rfillege  shall 
Ix*  inr'ml^x'ni  ni  rr*2iilnr  HnptiKt  churches  —  and  in  thiB  particular  the  charter  ahnU 
\mx  U>t  ever  unalterable."  All  proreaaonihipa,  howr^ver,  are  to  he  fr«?e  from  atiy 
rcli^itu  ttista. 
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In  the  Eastera  States  the  tendency  has  been  to  establish 
universities  or  colleges  exclusively  for  women,  and  cases  are 
known  to  nie  in  which  institutions  that  rcceivetl  both  sexes 
ended  hy  having  a  distinct  department  or  separate  college  for 
women.  There  are  perfions  even  in  the  East  who  would  prefer 
the  scheme  of  co-education,  but  the  n»ore  general  view  is  that 
the  stricter  etiquette  and  what  is  called  the  "more  complex 
civilization  "  of  the  older  States  render  this  undesirable.'  The 
t-otal  number  of  colleges  specially  for  women  was  given  in  the 
Education  Report  for  1909  at  113,  at  two  grades.  In  Division 
A,  were  16  colleges,  wnth  357  male  and  568  female  instructors 
and  8610  students  of  whom  142  were  in  preparatory  depart- 
uient^i.  The  07  collegcrt  in  Division  B  might  more  fitly  be 
de.scrifxHl  as  "upper  schools"  with  301  niah^  instructors,  14-13 
women,  12,211  "collegiate  irtudents"  and  6691  preparatory. 
The  number  of  degrees  conferred  wjus  978.  Among  these 
colleges  the  l^>e.st  known,  and  apparently  the  most  complete  and 
efficient,^  are  N'^assar,  at  Poughkecpsie,  New  York ;  Wellesley, 
Smith,  and  Mount  Holyoke  in  Maasachusetts ;  Bryn  Mawr 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  \'isiting  three  of  these,  I  was  much 
impressed  hy  the  earnestnf^ss  and  zeal  for  learning  by  which 
both  the  professors  and  the  students  seemed  to  be  inspired, 
as  well  as  by  the  high  level  of  the  teaching  given.  They  have 
happily  escaped  the  temptation  to  which  some  .similar  institu- 
tions in  EnglantI  were  in  danger  of  yiehiing,  of  making  every- 
thing turn  upon  degree  examinations.  Harvard  has  estal)lished, 
in  what  was  called  its  Annex,  but  is  m)W  more  generally  known 
as  Radcliffe  College,  a  separate  department  for  women,  in  which 
the  university  professors  Iect»ire.  I  have  no  adequate  data 
for  comparing  the  quality  of  the  education  given  to  women 
in  America  with  that  provided  by  women's  colleges,  and  es- 
pecially by  those  in  C^ambridge  and  Oxford,  in  England,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  eagerness  to  make  full  provision 


»  A«  tho  latp  Mr.  Oporgc  William  Curtin  wrote  :  "U  ia  now  aettlMi  that  Juliet 
muy  study,  litit  shall  alio  study  with  Romeo?  —  that  ia  a  question  wliieh  fdvisa 
evfi)  Bomtou  pou»p." 

Mil  I0IS-I4  Wdlpslry  bnd  MSO  utiidpnts,  with  133  profpssors  and  tiiftnhcra 
aiid  an  inromp  from  all  sourcew  of  $7lO,OtK>.  Hmilh  C'hIIpki'  hml  154S  students, 
127  iiistniclors  and  an  income  from  all  uniircps  of  $5S1.(KK).  ViLSfvar  hud  1073 
studi'iit.s.  IIA  ioHtruptors  and  un  inromp  uf  $1,17(3.108.  Bryn  Muwr  hud  4t>Q 
■tudpnts,  67  inBtnictore  and  an  im-oim"  of  4331,274.  Thp  proportion  of  men 
tcttchera  to  women  teachers  varied  from  one-third  to  two-thirtls. 
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for  women  has  been  keener  in  the  former  country,  and  that  a 
much  larger  number  avail  themselves  of  what  has  been  pro- 
vided. 

General  Obaervation«.  —  The  European  reader  will  by  this 
time  liave  perceived  how  hanl  it  ii*  to  give  such  a  general  e^ti- 
mat«  of  the  educational  and  social  worth  of  tiie  hightr  teaching 
in  the  United  States  as  one  might  give  of  tlie  universities  of 
Germany,  England,  and  Scotland.  In  America  the  universities 
are  not,  as  they  are  in  those  countries,  a  weJI-defined  class  of 
institutions.  Not  only  is  Uie  distance  l)et.ween  tlie  best  and  the 
worst  greater  than  that  which  in  Germany  separatc-s  I^ipzig 
from  Rostock,  or  in  England  Cambridge  from  Durham,  but  the 
gradations  from  the  best  down  to  the  worst  are  so  imperceptible 
that  one  can  nowhere  draw  a  line  and  say  that  here  the  true 
university  stops  and  the  pretentious  school  begins.*  As  has 
been  observed  already,  a  large  number  present  the  external 
Beeming  and  organization  —  the  skeleton  plan,  so  to  speak  — 
of  a  university  with  the  actual  performance  of  a  rather  raw 
BchooL 

Moreover,  the  American  universities  and  colleges  are  in  a 
state  of  transition.  True,  nearly  everything  in  America  is 
changing,  the  apparently  inflexible  Constitution  not  excepted. 
But  the  changes  that  are  passing  in  the  universities  are  only 
to  be  parallele<l  by  those  that  pass  upon  Western  cities.  The 
number  of  colleges,  especially  in  the  Mississippi  and  Pacific 
States,  has  greatly  increaswi  since  1870.  Tlie  character  of  the 
Eastern  universities  is  Iwing  constantly  modified.  The  former 
multiply,  because,  under  the  Fe<leral  system,  every  State  likes  to 
have  its  own  univer.sitios  numerous,  and  its  inhabitants  inde- 
pendent of  other  States,  even  as  respects  education ;  wliile  the 
abundance  of  wealth,  the  desire  of  rich  men  to  commemorate 
themselves  and  to  benefit  their  community,  and  the  rivalry  of 
the  churches,  lead  to  tlie  establishment  of  new  colleges  where 
none  arc  needed,  and  where  money  would  be  better  spent  in 
improving  those  which  east.  Individualism  and  hiisez  /aire 
have,  in  this  matter  at  least,  free  scope,  for  a  State  legislature  is 


1  Even  in  Europe  it  is  curious  to  note  bow  etioh  couutry  w  &pi  to  think  the 
univereitiM  of  the  oth^r  to  \w  ratlicr  srhoola  than  univomitira.  Th^  Gftrmaiw 
call  (^ford  and  Cambridge  Bchoola.  becauBc  thuy  have  hitherto  givttn  roinpar»- 
tively  little  profeanonaJ  and  itp«ciali«ed  ti^ching.  The  Engliab  uacd  to  call  the 
Scotch  univeraitiee  schools  because  many  of  their  atudeuts  entered  at  fifteen. 
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always  ready  to  charter  any  number  of  neAV  degree-giving  bodies.' 
Meanwhile,  the  great  institutions  of  the  Atlantic  States  con- 
tinue to  expand  and  develop,  not  merely  owing  to  the  accretion 
of  wealth  to  them  from  the  liberality  of  benefactors,  but  because 
they  are  in  close  touch  with  Europe,  resolved  to  bring  their 
highest  education  up  to  the  fcluroyi'an  level  and  ia  koep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  science,  filled  >vith  that  love  of  experiment 
and  spirit  of  enterprise  which  are  stronger  in  America  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  phenomena  of  the  last  thirty 
years  is  the  struggle  which  ha,s  gone  on  in  the  Middle  and  West- 
em  States  between  the  greater,  and  especially  the  State  uni- 
versities, and  the  small  denominational  colleges.  The  latter, 
which  used  to  have  the  field  to  themselves,  became  afraid  of 
being  driven  off  by  the  growth  of  the  former,  and  not  only 
rwloubled  their  exertions  to  increase  their  own  resources  and  stu- 
dents, but — ^in  Honie  States  —  sought  to  prevent  the  State  uni- 
versity from  obtaining  larger  grants  from  the  State  treasury. 
Thej''  alleged  that  the  unsectarian  character  of  the  State  estab- 
lishments, as  well  as  the  freedom  allowed  to  their  students, 
made  them  less  capable  of  giving  a  moral  and  religious  training. 
But  as  the  gratluates  of  the  State  universities  became  numerous 
in  the  legislatures  and  influential  generally,  and  as  it  was  more 
and  more  clearly  seen  that  the  small  colleges  would  not,  for  want 
of  funds,  provide  the  various  appliances  —  libraries,  museums, 
laboratories,  and  so  forth  —  which  universities  need,  the  balance 
inclined  in  favour  of  the  State  universities.  It  is  probable  that 
while  these  will  rise  towards  the  level  of  their  Eastern  sisters, 
many  of  the  denominational  colleges  will  subside  into,  the  posi- 
tion of  places  of  preparatory  training. 

One  praise  which"  has  often  been  given  to  the  universities  of 
Scotland  may  be  given  to  those  of  America.  AVhile  the  German 
universities  have  been  popular  but  not  free,  while  the  English 
universities  have  been  free  ^  but  not  popular,  the  American 

'  Tile  New  York  Icgiftlfitum  rM-ently  offered  a  charUr  to  thr  Chautauqua 
RnthoriuK,  fjnc  of  the  most  intercstiDK  iristitutinns  in  Amrriru,  and  one  most 
thiipiUKhly  fharftotnruitic  of  the  countrj',  ittaiitiinff  midway  l»etwt»pu  a  popular 
univeraity  and  an  educatinnol  camp-mer.tiue.  and  rfpri'arnlinK  both  the  r»- 
lieioun  spirit  and  the  love  of  knowIrHJKe  which  eharaPteri«o  thp  Iwtter  part  of  the 
nnUve  American  middle  and  iJ«»orer  rluBJ*es.  It  has  liecu  imitated  in  the  Woat ; 
there  are  many  such  (cathcrriniis  ratlwl  C'hautauquaa. 

*  Free  as  roRurda  wlf-itovernment   in  mntfen^  of  cducfttion,  for    they 
tightly  bouod  by  theological  re«1ricUonti  till  A.n.  1871. 
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univcrmties  have  hem  both  fire  and  popul&r.  Althou^  some 
hft ve  been  imniiged  on  too  tuarcm  m  basby  the  number  has  been 
■o  greftt.that  the  oafnmnnity  have  not  suffered.  They  have 
been  evub&afaed  eo  eamly,  tbey  have  so  fully  refieeted  the  habita 
and  ooodrtions  of  the  people,  as  to  have  been  acceasible  to  everr 
stratum  of  the  population.  ,  They  sbcnr  all  the  merits  and  all 
the  faulu^  of  a  development  ahsotutelv  uncoatrolled  by  govern- 
mentf  and  little  oontrulled  even  by  tKe  law  which  binds  endow- 
ments down  to  the  purposes  fixed  by  a  founder,'  because  new 
fbundatkms  were  constantly  rising,  and  new  endowments  were 
acennng  to  the  existing  foundations.  Aceordingir,  ydnie  a 
European  observer  is  stnirk  by  their  ineciualities  and  by  the 
crudoiess  of  many  among  them,  he  is  also  ^tnirk  hy  the  life,  the 
spirit,  the  sense  of  progress,  which  per\'adp  them.  In  America 
itself  educational  reformers  are  apt  to  deplore  the  abdence  of 
control.  They  complain  of  the  multiplication  of  de^ree^d\ing 
iMM^lies,  and  consequent  lowering  of  the  worth  of  a  degree.  They 
point  to  such  instances  as  the  dissipation  over  thirty-fi\*e  colleges 
in  Ohio  of  the  funds  and  teacliing  power  which  might  have  pro- 
duced one  first-rate  university.  One  strong  institution  in  a 
StJite  does  more,  they  argue,  to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching 
and  learning,  anrl  to  civilize  the  region  which  it  serves,  than  can 
Ihh  done  by  tn'enly  weak  ones. 

The  European  ohf<erver.  while  he  admits  this,  conceives  that 
his  American  friends  may  not  duly  realize  the  services  which 
these  small  college:*  have  porformet!  in  tlie  rural  districts  of  the 
couiitrj'.  They  get  hold  of  a  multitude  of  poor  men,  who  might 
never  resort  to  a  distant  place  of  education.  They  set  learning 
in  a  visible  form,  plain,  indeed,  and  humble,  but  dignified  even 
in  her  humility,  before  the  eyes  of  a  rustic  pef)ple.  in  whom  the 
love  of  knowl(.*<ige,  naturally  strong,  might  never  break  from  the 
bud  mto  the  flower  but  for  the  care  of  some  zealous  gardener. 
They  give  the  chance  of  rising  in  some  intellectual  walk  of  life  to 
many  a  strong  and  earnest  nature  who  might  otherwise  have 
remained  an  artisan  or  storekeeper,  and  perhaps  failed  in  those 


*  The  Uw  of  nioirt  Amrriran  Stated  hn,-*  not  yet  rt?ooirni««x!  the  nercndty  of 
pmvidinit  pn>p*T  mrthocifi  for  **tting  aaidr  thp  dispositiona  inadt-  by  ftiuudnra 
when  cirinjniatanc««  rhanfCL-  or  their  rpcuUtion*  provi*  uusuitttWe.  Kndow- 
nieuta,  if  th^y  ronlinu**  to  increase  at  their  firfsiciit  rate,  will  l»cTome  a 
very    doubtful    blcasiiig    unlen    this   Quivttion    is    boldly    dvalt    with.       Tho 

difficiiitii-n  ot    so  dcaUnK  are  csompticutcd  by  the  provisions  of  (he  F«dcnU 

CofUftitutioD. 
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avocations.  Tlicy  light  up  in  many  a  country  towii  what  is  at 
first  only  a  farthing  ruslilight,  hut  which,  when  the  town  swells 
to  a  city,  or  when  endowments  flow  in,  or  when  ^loine  able 
teacher  is  placed  in  charge,  becomes  a  lamp  of  growing  Jiame, 
which  may  finally  throw  its  rays  over  the  whole  State  in  which  it 
stands.  In  some  of  these  smaller  We.stem  colleges  one  finds  to- 
day men  of  great  uhility  and  gre^t  attainments,  one  finds  students 
who  are  receiving  an  education  ciuite  as  thorough,  though  not 
always  as  wide,  as  the  best  Eastern  universities  can  give.  1  do 
n<Jt  at  all  deny  that  the  tin«»  for  more  concentration  has  come,  and 
that  rcstri<'tions  on  the  power  of  granting  tirgrnes  would  l»e  use- 
ful. But  one  who  recalls  the  history  of  the  West  during  the  sec- 
ond half  of  last  century,  and  Ijcars  in  inind  the  tremendous  rush  of 
ability  and  energ>'  towards  a  purely  materiid  development  which 
has  marked  its  people,  will  feel  that  thifi  uncontrolled  freetlom 
of  t<'aihing,  this  multiplication  of  small  institutions,  have  done 
for  the  country  a  work  which  a  few  State-regulated  universities 
might  have  failc<i  to  do.  The  higher  learning  is  in  no  danger. 
The  great  universities  of  the  East,  its  well  as  several  in  the  West, 
are  already  beginning  to  rival  the  ancient  universities  of  Europe. 
They  will  soon  have  far  greater  funds  at  thrir  cominrtn4l  with 
which  to  move  towards  the  same  ideal  as  <  iernmny  sets  Iwfore 
herself;  and  they  have  already  what  is  better  than  funds  —  an 
anlour  and  industry  among  the  teachers  which  equals  that  liis- 
played  early  in  last  century  in  <^?ermany  by  the  foremost  men  of 
the  gcnerati«>n  which  raised  the  German  schools  to  their  glorious 
I'lninence, 

It  may  be  thought  that  an  ol>scrver  familiar  with  two  uni- 
versities which  are  among  the  oldest  and  most  famous  in  Europe, 
and  are  beyond  <|uestiun  the  mtjst  externally  sumptuous  and 
beautiful,  w^:iuhl  be  inclined  to  disparage  the  corresponding 
institutions  of  the  United  States,  whose  traditions  are  compara- 
tively short,  and  in  whose  outward  aspect  there  is  little  to  attract 
the  eye  or  tou(^h  the  imagination.  I  have  not  found  it  so.  An 
Enghsliman  wlm  visits  America  can  never  feel  sure  how  far  his 
judgment  has  lx»en  affected  by  the  wannth  of  the  welcome  he 
receives.  But  if  I  may  venture  to  state  the  impression  which  the 
American  universities  have  nmdc  upon  me,  I  will  say  that  while 
of  all  the  institutions  of  the  country  they  an*  those  of  which 
the  Americans  speak  most  modestly,  and  indeed  deprecatingly, 
they  are  those  whi<;h  seem  to  be  at  this  monv'fc\A.\^M)iR«v^>2wfe 
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s^'iftest  progress,  and  to  have  the  brightest  promiae  for  the 
future.  They  are  aupplymg  exactly  those  tilings  which  Eurtipean 
eritiea  have  hitliorto  ft>initj  lackhig  to  America :  and  they  are 
contributing  to  her  political  aa  well  as  to  her  contomplative  life 
elements  of  inestimable  worth. 


CHAPTER  CIX 


FURTHER   OBSERVATIONS   ON    THE   UNTVERSITIBS 


As  the  many  years  that  have  olapeod  since  the  last  preceding 
chapter  was  \vritten  have  brought  many  changes  to  the  Univer- 
sities of  the  Ifnitcd  States,  it  seems  fitting  to  not*?  here  the  mon 
important  among  tliose  change.^,  and  thus  convey  more  fully 
than  can  be  done  by  insertions  made  here  and  there  in  that 
chapter  the  present  state  of  the  Universities,  the  course  which 
their  development  is  taking,  the  reflections  which  a  more  in- 
timate knowledge  of  them  suggests. 

J.  Except  in  the  newest  parts  of  the  West  such  as  Oklahoma 
and  parts  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  the  founding  of  colleges  or  Uni- 
versities has  almost  stepped.  It  is  generally  felt  all  through  the 
more  populous  and  well-settled  regions  that  there  are  already 
at  least  enough  degree-giving  institutions,  and  that  it  is  more 
important  to  strengthen  and  improve  those  that  exist  than  to 
create  new  ones.  Nevertheless  the  desire  of  a  rich  man  to 
[jcrpetuatc  his  name  by  a  now  foundation  and  the  desire  of  a 
denomination  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  pointing  to  a  college 
as  its  very  own  may  "be  exijectc-d  to  cause  new  institutions  to 
be  from  time  to  time,  thougli  less  frequently  than  heretofore, 
established  even  in  districts  where  they  are  not  needed. 

The  development  of  the  already  existing  Univeraities  and 
Colleges  goes  on  with  undiminishing  speed.  It  is  seen  in  four 
directions :  additions  to  the  endowments,  the  creation  of  new 
departments,  the  raising  of  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students.  In  1913  the  total  gifts  of 
money  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education  amounted  to 
S24.983,090,  and  the  number  of  students  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  (including  science  schools)  had  risen  from 
55,687  in  1889  to  227,074,  exclusive  of  those  in  preparatory 
departments. 

In  every  civilized  rountr>'  the  march  of  scientific  discovery 
has  led  to  an  enormous  iiicreiuie  in  the  aw^^*'^^^^^^*»  ^^  *s^\sKM»wefc 
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to  prcKluctive  industry.  This  has  been  folh>wetI  by  a  demand 
for  men  conversant  ^\'ith  these  applications,  and  to  supply  that 
demand  the  teuclfing  of  applied  science  h:is  been  providetl  on 
a  scale  undreameri  of  even  a  generation  ago.  Nowhere,  per- 
haps not  even  in  Germany,  ha^  tiiis  movement  gone  so  fast 
or  so  far  as  in  the  United  States.  Wliile  the  existing  Univer- 
sities have  been  enlargetl  by  the  addition  of  scientific  depart- 
ments, a  host  of  imlepeudent  or  allHiatwl  scicntilic  schtHiis  and 
technical  institutes  have  npnui^  uj*.  Most  <»f  these  have  ueen 
planted  in  the  cities,  but  the  agricultural  colleges,  perhaps  the 
most  numerous  class,  are  oft^n  placed  in  rural  areas.  Of  these 
latter  many  are  really  secondary''  schools,  or  are  teaching  en- 
gineering quit**  as  much  as  agriculture,  but  sijiue  of  (lie  best 
have  ex|HTii!U'iittLl  fanus  attached  to  them.  Many  of  the 
States,  and  especially  the  Western  States,  have  l>ecn  active  in 
setting  up  and  endowing  such  schools  of  agriculture  either  as 
parts  of  a  State  University  or  as  indept'udent  institutions,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  best  of  these,  sucfi  as  those  of  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois,  the  large  sums  spent  in  buildings  ami  annual  grants  are 
deemcfl  to  have  i>een  amply  repaid  to  the  State  by  tlic  increase. 
in  its  production  whether  of  tillage  crops,  or  of  fruit,  or  of  milk 
and  cheese,  or  of  other  fonns  of  food.  The  classt»s  in  these  beat 
agriculttiral  colleges  are  atlciHlcd  by  crowds  of  students,  some 
of  them  middle-iige*i  or  elderly  fiuTiiers ;  while  the  Universities 
also  send  their  lecturers  out  through  the  country  and  supply 
from  their  hea4.1  offices  infomiation  and  ad\ice  to  those  who  ap- 
ply for  it.  Thus  one  may  say  that  the  idea  that  Agrictilture  in 
all  its  branches  is  a  science,  to  be  pursne<i  with  exact  knowledge 
and  by  scientific  methods,  has  now  thoroughly  laid  hold  of  the 
American  mind,  and  is.  in  the  North  and  West,  almost  as  fully 
realized  by  the  fanners  as  by  the  men  of  science.* 

These  new  developments,  including  the  enlargement  of  the 
jirofessional  schools  (medicine,  dentistry,  antl  law)  attached  to 
the  Universities,  have  of  course  le<l  to  large  increases  in  the 
teaching  staff.  The  num}>er  of  profes.sors  and  instructors  of 
all  kinds  rose  from  7918  in  1S89  to  3t),034  in  1912.  There  has 
also  been  a  tendency  to  raise  the  salanes  of  the  teachers,  and 
in  sonic  few  Universities  the  full  professor  now  receives  $5000 


■  Thougli  many  of  the  so-n&tlcd  Agrirultural  oollcgca  are  still  for  from  havins 
reached  thc!  level  of  tlnpsc  few  menlioncicl  alwvt'.  Some  Ireiichaiit  remarks  on 
this  ijul-ijetrt  may  be  louud  *\u  Wic  K^v^rt  ol  the  Cnraegic  Fmindation  for  1909. 
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to  $6000  a  year.'  But  as  a  nilo  the  remuneration  allottcil 
to  presidents  and  teachers  of  all  grafies  remains  snmll  when 
compared  on  the  one  hand  with  the  attaininents  now  expected 
and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  growing  cost  of  Uving.^ 

The  most  considerat>lc  improvement  in  the  jxxsition  of  the 
professor  has  come  from  a  private  source.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
itas  created  a  ftmd  with  an  annual  income  (in  I1M39}  of  S500,000 
Cor  the  purpose  of  provitling  reliritig  ailowanres  for  professors 
in  those  irnivorsitics  and  Colleges  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
an<I  Newfoundland  that  comply  with  certain  conditions  pre- 
scribed, the  most  important  of  which  is  that  they  are  not  to 
bo  untier  the  control  of  any  particular  sect  or  denomination, 
th(i  trustees  of  the  fund  having  a  discretionary  |x>wer  to  det4?r- 
miiie  how  this  princi|)le  is  to  be  applied  in  eacii  particular  case.' 

The  recent  development  of  the  higher  wlucation  is,  however, 
most  conspicuous  in  the  enonuous  increase  in  the  attendance  of 
student*;.  In  1889-18IX)  the  total  nujuber  returtu^I  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  as  collegiate  and  rosident  gnujual  e  stmients 
was  44j92(i  men  and  lOJttI  women.  In  lOlO-ll  the  numbers 
were  169,U2fi  mon  and  (>l,.>t9  women,  besides  several  thoa.sand 
students  in  the  collegiate  antl  graduate  departments  of  a  different 
and  much  less  aclvanced  group  of  colleges  for  Witmen.  The 
actual  number  was  larger,  l>ecaus('  there  are  colleges  which  make 
no  return.  But  these  figures  are  enough  to  show  how  rapitl  has 
(xjcn  the  growth  in  twenty  years,  a  growth  wliosc^  rate  is  far 
in  excess  of  the  rate  at  which  the  population  has  grown>  and 
which  is  twice  as  larg<*  for  women  students  as  f(jr  the  men. 
Of  the  total  number  of  .^tuth-nts  who  are  receiving  higher  educa- 
tion no  accurate  record  is  attainable,  for  though  the  Bureau  of 
Education  Report  gives  a  totid  enrolment  of  308,163  in  the  pre- 
paratory', collegiate,  gnuluate,  ancJ  f>rofessional  departments  of 


'  In  Harvard  the  mnxinium  tfabxry  is  in  the  Luw  Briiool  S7500.  lu  othci 
dopnrtmentA  S55(Kt.  hut  thia  maximuna  is  reac'hrd  unly  after  a  Duoihor  of  yeura' 
Bcrvice  nt>  full  iimfr-ssor. 

»  Id  190S  one-third  of  tho  deRrc<*-Branling  fnivprsitios  pnid  thf'ir  full  pro- 
fessors an  avcruRo  salary  of  lean  than  $1000  a.  year,  and  only  20  puid  uii  average  of 
S30(X)  or  ovtT,  only  5  payine  .in  uvcruse  aalurj'  of  $3500  or  over.  Thn  salaries  of 
Atfatstiiut  profwwors  arw  much  luwcr.  those  of  Instructors  lower  still. 

'  In  1913  thf  total  number  nf  rctirinR  allowannp"*  in  force  was  315,  and  83 
widows'  pensions,  total  annuul  <]iMtrthiition  briuK  So7i),4'^\. 

The  ercHtion  of  tlua  fund  \iHti  had  the  incid<'utul  result  of  tPndinff  tx>  establish, 
not  withriut  prrjt<<sts  and  romphunts.  a  sort  of  unnfTiriiil  stnudard  of  exccUcnoe 
for  ooUegca.  aad  this  "  by-product "  is  dcomcd  valuablu. 
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the  606  Universitioa,  Colleges,  and  technological  schools  that 
have  made  returns,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  how  many  of 
thc«o  are  receiving  instruction  of  a  true  I'niver^ity  type.  The 
institutions  that  make  up  the  000  enumerated  are  of  all  kinds 
an<l  descriptions.  Many  are  n:)t  above  the  grade  of  secondarj' 
schools,  and  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between  them  and 
those  which  give  an  instruction  corresponding  to  that  of  Univer- 
sities in  Eurojx*.  Still,  without  venturing  to  form  any  numerical 
estimate  of  the  students  in  institutions  of  the  latter  class,  it  is  safe 
to  say  tliat  they  bear  a  larger  proix»rtion  to  the  population  of 
the  United  States  than  similar  students  do  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion in  any  other  country.  That  is  to  say,  Universities  and 
technical  or  professional  schools  of  the  University  level  are  niore 
numerous  and  attract  more  students,  not  merely  ai)solutely, 
but  relatively  to  the  whole  conummity,  than  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  Etiropeau  countries. 

Of  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  it  is  even  more  <iifficult 
to  speak  in  gtmeral  terms  than  it  is  t<>  fix  the  type  to  which  each 
institution  belongs.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  institutions 
are  there  and  the  students  are  there.  The  revenues  grow :  the 
attendance  grows.  Quantity  at  least  has  been  obtained.  Of 
quality  I  shall  si)eak  later. 

This  striking  growth  in  the  number  of  students  seems  due  to 
two  causes.  One  cause,  operative  all  over  the  country,  but 
perhaps  most  o]>erative  in  the  Western  States,  is  the  sense  that 
a  kuowletlge  of  appliwl  science  .has  great  )>ractical  value  for 
many  occupations,  and  especially  for  agricullLue  and  for  the 
varioas  brandies  of  engineering,  and  that  it  is  therefore  worth 
while  "as  a  business  pmposition"  to  spend  some  years  in  ac- 
quiring that  knowledge  systematit^ally  rather  than  to  b^in  prac- 
tical life  on  having  school  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  other  cause  is  that  L^niversity  education  Iwis  Ix'conio  fash- 
ionable,' and  is  more  and  more  coming  to  be  considered  not  a 
luxury  for  the  few,  nor  a  thing  needed  only  by  those  who  mean 
to  enter  one  of  the  so-callt^i  '  [earned  professions/'  but  a  prep- 
aration for  life  with  which  nil  thos<^  who  can  afford  the  money 
and  the  time  ought  to  lie  furnished.  Fonnerly  young  men 
intended  for  a  business  life  seldom  thought,  except  in  two  or 


*  A  degree  ronfeired  at  one  nf  the  few  oldest  and  most  famniw  Univcreitiea 
has  even  h  Horinl  value,  eapwially  to  ft  member  of  a  "  new  rich  "  family  which 
is,  M  people  aaj',  "  on  the  maVfi.** 
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three  of  the  older  States,  of  f^oing  to  college.  Now  they  are 
just  as  likely  to  go  as  are  any  others.  This  is  the  most  note- 
worthy new  feature  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  is  also  the  most 
striking  educational  difference  l^etweeu  America  anrl  Europe. 
A  University  education  has  in  the  United  States  ceasetl  to  l)e 
the  privilege  of  the  few.     It  is  for  all  the  world. 

The  change  is  itself  largely  ilue  to  two  economic  facts.  One 
b  the  rapid  increase  in  Ihe  number  of  j^ersons  with  incomes 
large  enough  to  make  it  easy  for  them  to  send  sons  and  daughters 
to  college.  The  other  is  the  creation  of  State  Universities,  espe- 
cially in  the  Western  States,  in  which  iiistnictinn  is  pro\ided  at 
a  very  low  charge.  These  have  so  inucli  poptjlarized  the  higher 
education  that  tfirough  their  ejcaraple  and  inHuence  tlie  afflux 
of  students  to  ail  CoIleg(*s  has  iucrea^nl.  It  may  l>e  added  that 
charges  are  ever>^vhcrc  nioderate,  and  that  in  the  smaller  touTi3 
of  the  West,  a  student  can  lodge  and  board  cheaply.  Two 
other  causes,  however,  must  not  be  altogether  omitted.  Col- 
leges have  profited  by  the  mo(iem  passion  for  athletic  comi)eti- 
tion  and  the  immense  interest  which  the  public  take  in  football 
and  baseball  matches  between  the  teams  of  different  Univer- 
ties.  Many  a  boy  finds  in  these  an  incitement  to  University 
ife  which  tlie  desire  for  knowledge  might  have  failed  to  provide. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  rivalry,  not  only  of  denominations 
but  of  particular  ])iaces,  even  comparatively  small  places,  has 
borne  a  part  in  this  immense  multiphcation  of  teacliing  institu- 
tions. P]ach  little  city  or  even  rural  ai-ea  thinks  it  a  feather  in 
its  cap  to  j)ossess  a  college,  and  tlu)se  who  own  real  estate  be- 
lieve that  it  i-aises  tlie  value  of  the  land  they  have  to  sell.  Once 
the  college  is  established,  its  stalT  as  well  as  the  local  people  are 
concerned  to  "Ixmm"  and  "boost"  it.  So  the  resources  of  ad- 
vertising are  called  in,  sometimes  with  a  certain  lack  of  the  dignity 
which  Iwfitfl  a  seat  of  huiniing.  Thus  it  hapjwns,  not  only  that 
coUegiw  are  establishcil  where  they  are  not  wante<l,  but  tlmt  many 
students  are  <Ira\\ii  tvj  tlieiTi  who  ought  to  l^e  preparing  them- 
selves at  school,  including  some  whom  nature  has  not  blessed 
witli  the  gifts  nee<ied  to  profit  by  tlie  higher  branches  of  e<lu- 
cation. 

This  increase  has  tended  to  give  the  Universities,  and 
especially  the  larger  ones,  a  much  more  prominent  place  in  the 
life  of  the  country  than  they  formerly  had.  They  have  become 
objects  of  general  interest.    Questions  affecting  them.  w:e  "vwa^si 
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am])]y  dis<!UHSL'<I  in  nowspajxTs  and  nuiKazini^s,  and  appear  to 
lay  more  liokl  oa  the  atl-ention  of  the  community  at  largo  than 
is  the  case  in  Knglanil  or  perhaps  in  any  European  eountr>'. 
The  alumni  r»f  the  ^n^ater  Universities  form  m^sociations,  8orae 
few  of  which  huvt»  branchi^  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  country, 
while  others  are  locally  eHf.ahlish<*<l.  They  meet  from  time  to 
time  ;  ami  when  their  Alma  Mater  ctrlebratra  an  anniversary  or 
opens  a  new  huikling  or  inaui?uriit(\s  a  new  President,  they  flock 
to  her,  and  give  ni^portance  to  tfie  festivity.  They  are  inclined 
—  sometimes  imduly  inclined  —  to  discourage  iimovations. 
The  elder  man  was  even  in  the  days  of  Horace  laudator  temporis 
aciif  ite  puero,  and  a  n'fomiing  president  sometimes  Bntls  the 
influence  of  the  alumni  Uy  Ix^  a  drag  on  his  effcirts.  But  they 
resiwnd  generously  when  the  lluiversity  asks  them  to  eontrihute 
to  some  new  (^l^ject :  infle^ed.  it  is  largely'  through  them  that 
extension  funds  are  raises  1.  In  one  l^niversity  the  custotn  has 
grown  up  tfiat  each  "class"  shall  on  the  completion  of  the 
twenty-fifth  Vi'nr  from  graduation  offer  not  less  than  $100,000 
(£20.(HX))  to  the  lluiversity  treasury. 

With  this  rise  in  tlu"  iTup<^rt.ance  of  the  American  University 
its  headship  has  come  to  be  an  offict^  of  enhanced  dignity  and 
influence.  The  man  seleete<l  for  it  is  usually  a  person  of  literary 
or  scientific  eminence,  though  he  is  also  expected  to  possess 
administrative  talents.  He  is  now,  in  tlie  larger  Universities, 
aUiiost  always  a  layman,  and  needs  to  have  miusual  energj''  and 
tact,  for  one  of  his  chief  duties  is  to  travel  hither  and  thither 
delivering  public  atldresses,  meeting  the  societies  of  tlie  alumni 
of  his  University,  and  endeavouring,  by  a  description  of  its  de- 
sires and  needs,  tj^  obtain  further  funds  for  its  purjxwos.  His 
powers  in  the  inanagemenl  of  the  institution  and  the  selec- 
tion of  professors  are  much  greater  than  those  of  the  head 
of  an  English  or  Scottish  University.  But  he  is  often  also  a 
leading  figure  in  the  State,  i>erhaps  cv(?n  in  the  Nation.  No 
persons  in  the  countr>^  hardly  even  the  greate-st  railway  magnates, 
are  better  known,  and  certainly  none  are  more  resj)ected,  than  the 
Presidents  of  the  leading  Universities.  Much  of  course  depends 
on  personal  qualities.  The  ])luce  will  not  give  strength  to  a 
weak  man.  But  if  he  be  strong,  the  place  doul)les  his  oppor- 
tunities for  exerting  liis  strength,  and  ensures  a  wide  and 
attentive  hearing  for  anything  he  may  have  to  say. 

Although  the  terms  '*  University  "  and  "  College  "continue  to  be 
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loosely  used  in  tlie  IXnitecl  States,  and  altliough  it  is  still  difficult 
to  draw  lines  dividing  into  classes  the  various  iiitftitutioris  which 
l>ear  these  names,  still  it  may  l.>e  said  that  three  main  tyjoes  are 
now  b*»girming  to  emerge,  to  one  or  other  of  whicli  all  may  be 
referred. 

The  first  includes  the  larger  among  tlie  old  degree-giving  bodies 
of  the  Kastem  States,  such  as  Har\'artl,  Yale,  and  ( Viliunhia,  to 
which  may  Ix^  adtUnl  some  more  recent  institutions  of  private 
foundation,  such  as  the  University  of  t/hicago,  Comcll  Uni- 
versity in  New  York,  Stanford  University  in  California,  and 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis.  All  these  were  originally 
colleges  giving  instruction  of  the  ol<l-fashioned  kind  in  classics, 
mathematics,  and  moral  phiIos^:)phy.  They  have  now  super- 
added to  those  subj<!cts,  formerly  docme<l  to  constitute  a  general 
lilx'ral  education,  various  professional  and  technical  departments, 
as  well  as  post-graduate  courses  in  sjxrud  but  not  professional 
subjects,  the  sturieuts  in  which,  taken  all  togetlier,  exceed  in 
number  those  pursuing  the  course  for  the  re^gular  academic  arts 
or  science  degrees.  In  these  institutions  it  is  now  the  practice 
to  use  the  t^nn  "  University  "  to  denote  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
various  aforesaid  schools  and  to  restrict  the  term  ''College"  to 
that  central  department  which  prepares  students  for  some 
regular  dcgrw*  in  the  liberal  arts,  science,  or  philosophy. 

Tlie  iiistitutioiLs  of  this  type  are  ail  (with  minor  {lifferences 
in  their  constitutioan)  governed  by  bodies  of  trustees  who  per- 
petuate themselves  by  co-optation  (^^^th  sometimes  the  a<ldition 
of  persona  representing  the  alumni)  and  they  are  sui)ported  by  en- 
dowments p/w?  the  sums  which  the  students  pay  for  instruction.* 

The  second  type  embraces  Universities  fomided  and  supporte<l 
wholly  or  mainly  by  a  State.  There  are  several  of  these  in  the 
Eastern  States,  such  as  the  Universities  of  Nortli  Carolina,'  Vir- 
ginia, Vermont,  and  Maine.  But  the  largest  and  most  char- 
acteristic examples  occur  in  the  West,  such  as  the  Universities 
of  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Cahfomia. 
There  are  in  all  38  such  State  Universities,  including  three  in 

'  Cornell,  howerer,  reccdvefl  also  a  grant.from  the  Stat«  of  New  York,  thouffh 
mil  strictly  a  State  Univemty. 

*  Thi'  State  I'nivorsity  of  North  Curoliim.  foun(it>d  in  I7SW.  Bt^niM  to  bo  the 
oldest  State  institution  of  thn  moticm  tyjic.  though  in  several  .Stntt<fl.  such  as 
Mussuchtuptta,  Connrotirut,  und  PoDna>'lv»iun,  the  lenEislatuirfl  Itud  tcrantii^d 
^'hart^TS  nrul  niotipy  to  fVlIegea  whif  h  wrro  or  sultAequeiitly  berame  splf-govem- 
iiiff.  See  on  interrating  paper  eutltled  Thf  Oriuin  of  A  meriean  Stale  UniversUia 
by  Dr.  Elmer  EUworth  Drown  (Univ.  of  Calif.  Publicatiooa,  1003). 
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number  of  sraall  Collogfs  in  the  Middle,  the  Southern,  and 
the  Western  Htates,  most  of  which  provide  only  the  regular 
undergraduate  course,  though  a  very  few  have  begun  to  de- 
velop special  departments,  especially  of  a  technical  kind.  Most 
of  these  are  connected  with  some  denomination,  tliose  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Methodist,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
and  Baptist  bocUes  being  the  most  nimierous,  but  students  of  all 
persuasions  are  freely  admitted  to  them.  There  are  such  great 
differences  among  thorn  both  as  regards  the  size  and  qualifications 
of  the  staff,  the  attendance  of  student*>,  and  the  standard 
of  iixstruction  that  no  general  statements  cjui  l>e  made.  Com- 
paratively few,  however,  have  an  attendance  exceeding  600 ; 
many  might  be  classeil  ratlier  with  upper  secondary  schools 
than  A\nth  Universities  ;  some  can  scarcely  be  called  eflBcient 
even  as  schools.  Some  few,  such  as  the  Iowa  College  at  Grin- 
ncll,  resemble  the  small  Colleges  of  New  England,  such  as  Am- 
herst, in  the  thoroughness  of  their  academic  work  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  desired  that  tliis  useful  order  was  more  largely  represented  in 
the  West.  As  has  been  already  observed.  Colleges  of  this  third 
t^^'pe  now  spring  up  less  frequently  than  formerly,  and  we  may 
conjecture  that  in  the  West  and  South  the  weakest  among 
them  will  either  die  out,  or  frankly  admit  themselves  to  be  no 
more  than  Hecondar>'  schools,  or  possibly  be  affiliated  to  some 
strong  8t,ate  University,  while  the  richest  and  strongest  will 
grow  into  institutions  of  the  first  type.  Denominational  senti- 
ment is  a  less  powerful  force  now  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago, 
so  the  State  University,  with  its  consfncuous  visibility  and  its 
command  of  money,  begins  to  dwarf  all  but  the  best  endowed 
Universities  of  private  foundation. 

It  was  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  the  old  systejn  of 
prescrilwHi  cour.'W's  for  degrees  limited  trO  a  few  subjects,  taken  in 
regular  order,  ha<l  about  1880  begun  to  break  up  and  disappear 
in  nearly  all  the  Universities.  Tlur  proct^s  went  on  briskly 
after  1890,  until,  in  some  institutions,  a  student  might  attend 
lectures  and  offer  him.self  for  examination  in  any  one  or  more 
of  the  numerous  subjects  taught.  The  subjects  need  not  have 
any  relation  to  one  another,  the  selection  of  a  prescribed  number 
among  I  hem  being  left  entirely  to  his  personal  tastes.  After 
a  while  a  reaction  set  in  against  this  *' unchartered  freetlom." 
Much  debate  followed  as  to  the  desirability  of  prescribing  a 
certain  small  number  of  regular  curricula,  either  <<m  \K\^  -^VvjNfc 
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or  at  least  for  the  first  year,  or  first  two  years,  of  the  students' 
four  years  of  residence.  Great  diversity  stiU  exists,  both  in 
opinion  and  in  practice  :  indeed,  the  present  situation  is,  if  not 
chaotic,  yet  evidently  transitional.  Only  two  things  are  pretty 
clear :  the  first  that  the  general  tendency  is  at  present  away 
from  the  extreme  form  uf  what  is  called  the  elective  system  ;  the 
second  that  nothing  like  the  rigidity  of  the  old  curriculum  vnli 
reappear.  Probably,  wliile  some  Universities  may  continue  to 
allow  the  widest  freedom,  the  bulk  will  arrange  some  four,  five, 
or  six  groups  or  curricula  suited  to  dilTcrent  tastes  and  capaci- 
ties, or  will  permit  the  student  a  choice,  within  certain  hmits, 
or  subject  to  the  approval  of  some  members  of  the  faculty  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  advising. 

Controversies,  similar  to  those  with  which  Europe  is  fa- 
miUar,  are  carried  on  regarding  the  respective  values  of  various 
subjects  of  stu<iy.  But  the  main  issue  between  the  ancient 
classics  versus  the  natural  sciences  and  so-callccl  "modem  sub- 
jects" has  been  practically  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Latin 
and  (still  more)  tircck  are,  especially  in  the  Wi*st,  vanishing 
quantities.  I^ess  than  10  per  cent  of  all  the  students  in  the 
Universities  and  Colleges  acquire  an  effective  knowledge  of  the 
fonner,  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  latter  langinige,  under- 
standing by  "eflFectivc  knowledge**  the  ability  to  read  a  previ- 
ously unseen  but  <!asy  Latin  or  Creek  passage  two  years  aft<'r 
graduation.  If  Universities  of  the  first  t>7)c  only  were  taken, 
the  percentage  would  be  larger,  yet  even  in  them  small.  Efforts 
are  i>eing  made  to  restore  the  study  of  the  ancient  authors  to 
their  proper  place  in  the  scheme  of  a  truly  lii)cral  cMiucation. 
Rut  in  America,  as  in  Europe,  the  stream  runs  strong  towards 
those  branches  of  instruction  deemt^i  most  directly  useful  for 
gainful  occupations.  Even  in  Europe,  whore  traditions  are 
more  powerful  than  in  America,  it  is  hard  to  convince  persons 
who  have  not  themselves  either  a  knowledge  of  the  ancicnit  lun- 
guage^  or  a  taste  for  letters  and  for  history,  of  what  is  called  tlie 
''cultural  value"  of  a  knowletlge  of  ancient  literature.  Philo- 
sophical courses  have  in  America  dfTlined  less  than  classical ; 
and  history,  which  does  not  usually  reriuire  a  knowledge  of 
ancient  languages,  holds  \t&  own.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  sub- 
jects for  which  a  comparatively  ample  provision  is  made  in 
Universities  both  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  of  the  above- 
mentioned  types.     The  number  of  persons  teaching  it  in  all  the 
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Universities  and  Colleges  must  he  reckoned  by  hundreds,  indeed, 
by  many  hundreds.  It  is,  however,  towards  scientific  subjects, 
and  especially  towards  applied  science,  that  the  drift  is 
strongest.  The  saiue  tendency  prevails  in  Europe,  and  seems 
likely  to  continue  for  a  gocnl  while  to  eorac. 

The  graduate  schools  inentione<l  in  the  preceding  chapter 
as  novelties  have  iinnKmsely  expanded.  Johns  IIoi)kiiis  has 
the  Jionour  of  having  le«.l  the  way  ;  and  now  su^h  schools  have 
been  created  in  most  of  the  greater  Universities,  a  notable  in- 
stance in  which  the  e<lucational  spirit  and  enterprise  of  Ameri- 
cans have  outstripfHHl  the  conservatism  or  the  poverty  of  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  seats  of  learning.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  if  some  at  lea.st  of 
the  Universities  which  have  founded  these  schools  Jiad,  instead 
of  attempting  to  spread  themselves  over  a  large  variety  of  sub- 
jiets,  each  confined  itself  to  a  few  only,  on  which  its  resources 
might  liave  been  concentrated.  Some  few  Universities  may 
command  revenues  large  enough  to  euai)le  thern  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  knowkKlge,  l)Ut  \n  others  the  spirit  of  rivalry  in- 
duces the  H[)ending,  in  efforts  to  do  many  things  imperfectly, 
the  money  which  miglit  better  have  liecn  employed  in  doing 
a  few  things  thorouglily.  The  Academic  Dcfmrtmetit  must 
of  course  make  full  pro\'ision  for  all  the  general  academic  sulv 
jects ;  and  to  specialize  a  University,  on  its  general  t^'aching 
side,  would  he  to  narrow  it,  and  to  lose  the  benefit  that  comes 
from  the  mingling  of  minds  pursuing  differeJit  branches  of 
scholarship  or  scientific  en(|uiry.  But  inorc  might  l>e  done 
for  advanced  study  in  particular  suhjectri  if  one  University  de- 
vot.ed  itst^lf  chiefly  to  one  group  of  subjects,  another  to  another, 
so  that  the  graduate  student  might  resort,  to  an  institution 
which  had  gathered  together  the  most  eminent  toachers  and 
investigators  in  the  line  he  desired  to  follow,  and  had  pro- 
videti  the  most  complete  hdioratory  or  appai'atus.  The  coun- 
try is  80  large  that  there  would  always  be  several  Universities 
dedicated  to  each  group,  so  that  none  woulrl  enjoy  a  monopoly, 
yet  the  benefit.s  incident  to  division  of  lalwur  and  special- 
ization of  function  would  follow.  Nearly  all  the  scientific  work 
of  the  country,  except  that  tlirectly  connected  with  inventions 
of  practical  commercial  value,  is  done  in  the  Universities  and 
the  need  for  strengthr»ning  rejsearch  departments  begins  to  be 
more  and  more  recognized. 
3c 
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It  may  he  added  that  in  tliia,  as  in  some  other  respects,  there  is 
at  present  li^ss  diversity  between  American  Utiivernities  than  the 
European  visitor  who  sees  the  vastness  of  the  country,  the  dif- 
ferent eeononiic  eomlitions  of  its  different  paints,  and  the  different 
elements  in  its  population  lias  been  led  to  expect,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  more  unlike  citiier  the  Scottish  Universitiea  or 
the  new  Universities  in  Mtmehester  and  Liverpool,  than  any 
American  University  is  to  any  other,  for  although  the  appli- 
ances are  generally  (not  always)  inferior  in  tlio  newer  parts  of 
the  country,  although  the  students  are  less  well  prepared  and 
possibly  rougher  in  externals  in  some  districts  than  in  others, 
still  the  educational  habits  and  views  of  policy  and  methods  of 
instruction  are  essentially  similar  all  over  the  country.  This  is 
a  natural  result  of  tlie  Innp;  course  of  historical  development 
in  Britain,  as  compared  with  the  shorter  time  during  which  the 
higher  education  has  lieen  developing  itself  in  the  New  World, 
but  it  suggests  the  ■ftit^h  that  American  Universities  may  in 
timeisimilady  diflferentiate  themselves  from  one  another,  for 
there  is  in  variety  a  sort  of  richness  helpful  to  the  thought  and 
imagination  of  a  great  country. 

The  restless  activity  of  our  time  has  further  displayed  itself  in 
the  Univej^ity  Extension  Movement,  which,  coming  a  little  later 
than  it  did  in  England,  has  reached  even  larger  proportions. 
It  was  felt  that  something  ought  to  be  done  for  those  who  could 
not  spare  the  time  to  follow  a  regular  ilegree  course,  as  well  as 
for  those  whose  pre\ious  training  liml  not  qualified  them  to  ma- 
triculate. Of  the  many  institutions  which  are  doing  this  work, 
twenty-three  State  Universities  offer  general  extension  work, 
and  fifteen  of  these  have  organized  departments  for  the  purpose. 
Correspondence  atu<Iy  has  been  found  vahiable  for  students 
living  in  rural  areas  which  lecturers  cannot  easily  reach.  Some 
Universities,  notably  the  great  one  at  Chicago,  have  established 
Bunmier  schools  to  which  great  numbers  of  students  resort  who 
have  not  time  for  a  regular  four  years'  course.  It  is  believed 
that  these  extension  methods  have  been  helpful  to  tlie  elemen- 
tary teachers  and  are  serving  to  bring  the  teaching  profession  of 
a  State  into  closer  touch  wHth  the  leading  Universities,  a  thing 
profitable  to  both.'     They  throw,  however,  a  heavy  burden  on 

>  The  I7niveraitie0  and  Collcgrs  in  And  near  Boston  huve  organiicd  .1  rom- 
bined  syatcm  of  courses  and  offer  the  decree  of  A.A.  to  those  who  attain  k  oar* 
tain  aUndtuxi. 
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the  Univerfflty  staff,  which  is  already  so  hard  worked  as  to 
liave  insufficient  tirae  for  study  and  research. 

The  number  of  women  studi-nts  has  increased  faster  than 
that  of  men  and  faster  in  the  West  than  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  country.  In  the  University  of  Illinois  the  proportion  of 
one-fourth  is  steadily  maintained,  but  in  Chicago  the  attend- 
ance of  women  bears  a  higher  ratio.  AH  State  Universities 
are  cottlucational,  though  fears  are  expressed  that  as  these 
institutions  liecome  more  fashionable  places  of  resort  it  may 
prove  less  easy  to  maintain  tiuit  spirit  of  hard  work  which  has 
hitherto  prevented  questions  of  college  discipline  from  causing 
trouble.  There  is  even  some  talk  of  establishing  separate 
departments  for  women  in  the  State  Uuiveraities.  In  the 
East  coeducation  does  not  make  way.  Parents  prefer  to  send 
their  daughters  to  colleges  for  women  only,  and  three  colleges 
which  taught  men  and  women  together  have  recently  ceased 
to  do  HO.*  So  fur,  the  women  arc  said  to  have  shown  more 
assiduity  and  zeal  in  their  studies  than  the  men.  A  sort  of 
differentiation  is  visil)le  in  the  fact  that  wlxile  men  prefer 
science  as  practically  serviceable,  women  favour  the  courses  in 
languages  and  history',  and  keep  going,  in  the  West,  the  classes 
in  Latin  and  Greek.  As  the  pul>nc  schools  in  the  North  and 
West  arc  chiefly  staffed  by  female  teachers,  who  m  some  States 
are  five-sixths  or  even  more  of  the  total  number  of  instructors, 
tliis  equal  right  of  access  to  the  Universities  does  much  for  the 
teaching  profession. 

Among  the  minor  changes  of  the  last  twenty  years  it  is  not 
without  interest  to  note  that  the  growth  of  an  aesthetic  spirit 
among  the  eriucated  classes  has  led  some  Univeraties  to 
erect  handsome  buildings  in  mediaeval  or  post  medifeval  styles. 
Washington  University  at  St.  Louis  has  followed  the  types  of 
English  follcge  architecture  with  felicity ;  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  reproduced  the  hall  of  Christ  Church,  t)xford  and 
the  lower  of  Magdalen  College.  Stanford  University,  near 
San  Francisco,  has  beautiful  cloisters  and  lecture  rooms  of  a 
colonial  Spanish  tyi)e;  and  the  'University  of  CahfomJa  has 
half  erectt'd,  half  carved  out  of  the  hillside,  a  Greek  theatre 
ramielled  on  that  at  Epidaurus  which  has  preserved  the  ad- 
mirable acoustic  properties  of  tin-  original.  So  too,  the  faculties 
of  nearly  all  the  greater  Universities  have  now  blossomed  out 

>  Cue  of  these  bos  provided  tt  eepoiaVe  c^^v/i  ^*^*  ^^stDssi- 
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into  a  variety  of  gowTis  and  a  still  richer  and  more  brilliant 
\rariety  of  coloured  honds  worn  npon  fiolomn  aradeinic  occa- 
siona.  The  effect  when  a  long  procession,  clad  in  all  tlie  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  wiixds  across  thi'  green  spaei^  of  the  college 
cainj>U8  under  the  shade  of  si)rcading  trees  has  l)een  sneh  as  to 
silence  the  cavils  of  those  who  condemned  this  departure  from 
democratic  simplicity.  It  is  on  innovation  which  even  the 
alumni  do  not  disapprove. 

Three  other  questions  l)esid<*s  that  n^ating  to  curricula  and 
the  range  of  choice  allowed  to  students,  have  of  recent  years 
bcgim  to  claim  the  attention  of  those  who  direct  University 
policy. 

One  of  these  is  the  increased  passion  for  athletic  competitions, 
especially  in  football  and  baseball,  and,  to  a  much  smaller 
extent,  in  rowing.  The  ordinary  undergratiuate  plays  games  far 
less  than  does  the  ordinarj^  English  youth  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, and  as  little  as  the  ordinary  youth  in  a  Scotch  or  German 
University.  But  he  is  inootn]>arubly  more  interested  in  the 
performances  of  his  College  team  when  it  competes  with  that  of 
another  University.  The  memlx^rs  of  the  team  are  the  heroes 
of  their  time.  The  contests  sometimes  ilraw  fifty  or  sixty  thou- 
sand spectators  and  excite  passionate  ctiriasity  over  the  coun- 
try, among  women  not  less  than  among  men  ;  and  while  the  long 
list  of  harts,  not  rarely  fatal,  received  in  these  contests  leads  to 
protests  against  the  roughness  of  the  way  in  which  football  is 
played,  some  college  presidents  declare  that  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  undergraduate  with  these  games  has  reduced  the 
attention,  not  too  great  before,  which  is  given  to  study.  But 
these  contests  continue  to  be  the  most  conspicuous,  and  to  many 
the  most  attractive,  feature  of  University  life,  especially  in  the 
Easteni  States,  where  the  rival  claims  of  learning  might  be 
thought  to  have  a  better  chance  than  in  the  strenuously 
practical  and  fiercely  competitive  West, 

Another  topic  of  discussion  is  the  possibility  of  creating  in 
those  Universities  which  have  grown  very  large  something  in 
the  nature  of  the  residential  (killeges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
It  is  thought  that  these  might  furnish  social  groups  of  a  size 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  friendships  and  the  creation  of 
a  sort  of  quasi-domestic  life.  The  idea  has  not  yet  liad  time 
to  strike  root,  but  if  it  docs,  benefactors  to  give  effect  to  it  \vill 
be  found,  for  the  Universities  have  now  among  their  alumni 
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a  groat  many  rich  mon  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  means  of 
spending  their  fortunes  on  purpost^s  useful  in  themselves,  and 
caleulatefi  to  perpetuate  their  names. 

The  third  question  touehes  a  more  vital  point.  In  the  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  and  post-graduate  departments  of  Uni- 
versities, diligence  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  students  are 
tlu'  rule.  They  have  entere<l  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  their 
future  ftvorations,  and  they  apply  thnmsi'lves  steadily,  throw- 
ing their  force  into  work  which  they  feel  to  he  for  their  practical 
Ijenefit.  But  in  the  so-oalled  "  College."  or  academic  part  of  the 
institution,  that  which  gives  a  general  liberal  e<lucation,  whether 
in  languages  or  philosophy  or  liistory  or  natural  science,  things 
are  saiil  to  he  otherwise.  The  average  undergraduate,  espe- 
ially  the  mu  of  well-to-tlo  parents,  is  now  described  as  Iwing  more 

sorbtni  in  social  life  and  it.s  amusements  than  in  the  subjects 
!n  which  he  is  lectured  and  on  which  he  is  examined.  He  does  no 
more  than  is  absolutely  needed  to  get  his  degree.  The  man 
who  enjoys  his  work  and  follows  it  c/>n  amore  is  the  exception. 
That  iiitelleetual  stimulation  which  a  University  ought  to  give 
is  receivtii  by  comparatively  few  ;  that  atmosphere  of  keen  and 
eager  thought  which  ought  to  pervade  all  the  more  vigorous 
minds  is,  if  not  wanting,  yet  comparatively  faint. 

To  these  criticisms,  those  who  know  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
sometimes  add  another,  viz.  that  there  is  not  a  sufficiently  close 
relation  between  teacher  and  student  whereby  the  latter  is  influ- 
enced antl  sliitiuiatcd  [irivately  as  well  as  in  class  Unrtures. 
Mirny  of  tht?  ti'acliers  are  young  meji  —  tlie  instructors  (as 
distinct  from  the  full  professors)  are  nearly  all  so.  Yet  it  is 
allegt^l  tliat  the  want  of  somethuig  resembling  a  college  and 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  tutorial  system  prevents  the  teach- 
ers from  getting  into  jiersonal  touch  with  the  students  as  indi- 
viduals as  they  do  in  the  older  English  IJnive-Tsities,  though  to 
be  sure  neither  in  Scotland  nor  in  Ciermany.* 

IIow  far  either  of  these  allegations  is  true,  I  am  not  able 
to  detenuiiu^  Hut  iliis  at  least  wM»ms  certain,  that  in  most 
Universities,  including  the  oldest  and  greatest  in  the  Eastern 
States,  intellectual  distinction  in  the  work  of  the  college  is 
little  sought  by  ambitious  spirits,  and  little  vahied  by  tlieir 
companions.  A  prominent  athlete  is  a  Far  more  brilliant  and 
iiououreti  figure  than  the  man  most  distinguished  in  ihi'  studies 

^  Except  of  course  in  whut  \a  culled  in  Genziiuiy  tbo  Seminar. 
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of  the  place.  Undcrgraduatos  declare  that-  the  assiduous  stu- 
dent, even  if  there  be  nothing  of  the  l>ookworm  about  him,  is 
apt  to  be  loukni  down  upon  as  a  dull  and  ])lodding  fellow. 
And  a  further  point  of  unlikeness  to  English  and  Seotch  con- 
ditions appears  in  the  fact  that  nobody  seems  to  think  he 
will  get  any  l>ctter  start  in  his  profession  by  having  done  well 
at  colicgo  ;  nor  when  references  are  made  to  men  who  have 
won  success  or  fame  in  after  life,  does  one  hear  an>i,hing  said 
about  their  University  careers,  though  statistical  enqiiiriea 
have  shown  that  the  prrjjxjrtion  of  successes  in  life  is 
much  larger  among  those  who  did  in  fact  a]>ply  themselves 
to  their  studies.*  In  England  there  ore  of  course  maiiy 
undergraduates,  perhaps  a  half,  who  neglect  their  work,  aud 
others  who,  tliough  they  do  study,  are  moved  less  by  love  of 
knowledge  than  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  degree  sufficiently 
high  to  help  them  forward  in  their  future  profession.  Still 
there  are  also  many  who  are  really  interested,  and  care  far 
more  for  their  studies  than  they  do  for  the  amusements  of  the 
place.  Among  nearly  all  the  men  of  talent  the  desire  to  achieve 
distinction  is  strong,  ami  the  men  who  acliieve  it  are  marked  out 
among  their  fellows.  Accordingly  those  who  in  the  American 
Universities  regret  what  they  think  the  deficient  interest  taken 
by  undergraduates  in  their  studies  and  the  preponderating 
attraction  of  inter-university  contests  in  such  games  as  football, 
have  begun  to  canvas  the  question  whether  the  introduction 
of  honour  courses  aud  of  competitions  for  literary  and  scientific 
distinctions  may  not  be  needed.  Observers  from  other  coun- 
tries have  long  expected  that  such  a  debate  would  some  day 
arise,  and  await  with  curiosity  its  issue. 

One  who  surveys  the  progress  of  the  United  States  during 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  finds  nothing  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  growth  of  the  Universities  in  number,  ia 
wealth,  and  in  the  increased  attendance  of  students  from  all 
ranks  of  life.  They  have  become  national  and  popuhir  in  a 
sense  never  attained  before  in  any  country.  This  growth  is  not 
due  to  any  set  purpose ;  and  in  it  the  National  government 

'  Distinction  lu  u  prof(.>8sinnril  sf^'hool  Claw  and  mwlirim-)  ui  ft  ff*w  of  the 
(rrpalf«t  raivfrBitirA  ib.  hi)W«»vfr.  aupixised  to  help  a  man  in  hifl  start  in  pro- 
fcwional  life,  and  io  aome  few  Universities  there  arc  honoutB  to  be  won  by  com- 
petition. HHn*nnl  so  nwaitls  arholarahips,  ntid  the  niiiiiher  of  f  how?  who  though 
ihi-y  otitain  the  honour  do  not  roccivr.  because  they  do  not  need,  the  emnlu- 
zuL-nt,  practically  fquals  that  of  thoso  to  whom  the  stipend  itt  paid. 
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has  had  no  hand/  For  nearly  a  century  it  was  a  quite  sponta- 
neous growth,  due  to  private  liberality  and  denominational  zeal, 
since  it  i«  only  within  the  la^l  few  decades  that  the  State 
Legislatures  have  thrown  thenmi^Ives  eiTectively  into  the  work. 
Effective  as  their  action  has  been,  it  has  been  done  without 
concert,  and  seldoni  upon  any  fixed  plan,  so  the  State  Univer- 
sities have  enjoyed  a  large  freedom  of  natural  development  and 
have,  taking  them  all  in  all,  eufifered  litUe  more  from  govern- 
menlal  control  than  have  tlio»e  wliich  depended  on  private 
Uberality  or  on  the  pa^Tnents  made  l>y  etiidents. 

In  some  waya  they  would  all,  Ijoth  State  and  private  infititu- 
tions,  have  profiteil  by  a  little  mon\  not  indeed  of  uniformity,  yet 
of  systematic  direction  and  n-gulation.  Thcr*'  hii6  been  much 
waste  of  effort  and  of  momy  in  planting  several  weak  coUeged 
where  one  strong  one  would  have  rendered  tjetter  service. 
Weakness  has  meant  aequiescenci'  in  a  low  standard  of  entrance 
rr'tjuircraents  (hard  anyhow  io  avoid  in  the  newer  States  where 
wrorulary  schools  are  still  insufficient  in  number  anil  quahty), 
in  imperfect  teaching,  in  degrees  whieli  witru^ss  to  no  high  level 
of  attainment.  This  has  been  specially  unfortunate  as  respects 
the  profession  of  medicine,  whore  the  maintenance  of  n  high 
level  is  essential  for  the  safety  of  the  whole  eommnnity.  Some 
of  the  American  medical  schools  are  equal  to  any  in  Kurope,  but 
some  are  far  below  the  level  of  any  recogniKcd  in  England, 
France,  or  Germany.'  The  abundance  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities whose  performances  are  obviously  mcfliocrc  has  natu- 
rally lowered  among  the  peoy)Ie  at  large  the  conception  4)f 
what  a  University  ought  to  be  and  achieve,  and  the  eagerness 
of  rival  institutions  to  secure  students  has  led  not  only  to  super- 
ficiality but  to  a  preference  of  the  subjects  most  attractive  to  the 
practical  mind  and  a  corresponding  undervaluing  of  those  whose 
virtue  Ues  in  the  general  intellectual  cultivation  they  give. 

Nevertheless,  uith  all  these  defects  the  Universities  aiul 
Colleges  have,  taken  as  a  whole,  rendered  an  immense  service. 

'  Except  of  coureo  in  respect  of  the  Innd  KToota  mado  by  CoDicresB  to  the 
States  Tor  University  and  EKri'MiUunil  rfiiication.  Lutt/Tly,  moreover,  the  Agri- 
cultunU  Department  at  Waahington  faai  rendenxl  valtmblo  help  to  Agricultural 
Stat«  CoUeee*. 

*  The  Carnejcie  Frmndfitiwn  Report  for  1009  obiwrves.  "There  are  in  thia 
comilr>*  mnrc  mrdiriil  ttrhftoU  than  in  nil  r.urope,  and  thrfw  arhools  huve  turned 
upon  the  publio  n  far  Inrccf^r  number  of  physieiiins  than  are  needed,  the  majority 
ill  tniinrd  und  ediirateij.  the  iniixrative  need  being  now  not  more  medical  sehooll 
but  fewer  and  better  ones,"  p.  01. 
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in  qmStyAo  not  alwiij9  beep  Mee  vith 
&f,  flod  ofUn  fottaw  witb  ndly  b«giBg  iCcpt. 
lli^do0EMntfrl«sMllofoOoir.    Nodoobi  the 
tlainf  for  ao  ambtbous  lartitatiQD  h  to  dev^ote  itRtf  to 
improvcnwfiU,  to  cnb/^e  it«  birilrfinga  and  it£  fifanry,  ita 
tifie  appanrtaa,  ereo  ha  miiHBiiiiiii  *    Wbcn  money  is 
OD  them  tlun^i  the  raanlt  can  be  aecn,  aad  even  the 
fltmcted  vwton  are  mtpnmed.     To  atom  more  able,  mora] 
kanied,  more  uwpiring  tcaeben,  and  by  their  help  to  improve' 
the  taaCmetioB  givea  and  the  standard  of  attainmAt  vbich  a 
degree  reprcemta  b  a  liower  and  more  dHfinih  tadc     Yi 
here,  too,  the  natural  tcndeoey  b  vpvard,  and  the 
of  these  oumeroiK  and  aqiinng  bo&s  he^  that  leodcncy. 
Wbflsi  one  Unirengty  has  made  erident  its  eseeflesice  fay 
work  of  its  teacben  and  by  the  kiod  of  men  it  tums  out, 
fed  they  most  try  to  reach  its  level  by  abnilar  mcthodsL 

The  things  wlidch  the  moat  jndieioas  frienda  of  the  Univi 
ties  fincluding  many  of  their  PresideBtfi)  bold  to  be  now 
Deeded,  would  appear  to  be  the  foDowing ;  — 

(1)  The  development  in  each  regioa  of  the  country  —  by 
w^uch  I  mean  in  each  populoua  State  or  in  each  group  of 
populouji  States  —  of  at  least  one  University  which  may  servo 

*  Oa«  Uiiiv«n>ty  U  mporled  to  Iwre  reeently  nortcaced  its 
#400X00  to  Tect  what  m  raDrH  m  ^ithiw  wliflc  P«yinc  its  fall  pfof<flBon  aa 
ymf\y  MUry  ol  SI'sOU  ool/. 
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a  modol  to  tho  others  in  that  section,  setting  before  them  in 
tangible  form  the  organs  of  activity  and  the  excellences  of 
•rangement  and  method  which  a  6rst-rate  place  of  education, 
learning,  and  research  ought  to  possess.  In  sonae  parts  of  the 
country  there  are  several  Universities  so  much  olicatl  of  others 
that  they  are  already  Ix'ing  taken  as  patterns.  la  other  parts 
none  such  yet  exist, 

(2)  As  a  means  to  the  above  end,  there  is  required  a  higher 
scale  of  salaries  for  the  teaching  staff.  This  is  no  doubt  needed 
in  European  countries  also,  but  in  those  countries  the  attractions 
which  other  careers  have  for  a  man  of  energy  are  seldom  so 
great  as  in  the  United  States,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  neither  so 
high  nor  rising  so  rapidly. 

(3)  It  is  felt  that  there  ought  to  be  a  stronger  pulse  of  intellec- 
tual life  among  the  undergraduates  in  the  "  College  "  or  Academic 
department.  They  are  not  generally  idle  or  listless,  but  rather, 
like  most  young  Americans,  alert  and  active  in  temperament. 
Tlieir  conduct  is  asually  good ;  in  no  country  are  vices 
k'-ss  coimnon  among  student.s.  But  those  who  are  keenly 
interested  either  in  their  particular  studies  or  in  the  "things  of 
the  mind"  in  general  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  Ath- 
letic competitions  and  social  pleasures  claim  the  larger  part  of 
their  thoughts,  and  the  UaivcTsity  does  not  seem  to  be.  giving 
them  that  taste  for  intellectual  enjoyment  which  ought  to  be 
acquired  early  if  it  is  to  be  aer|uired  at  all. 

(4)  The  conception  of  a  general  liberal  education,  the  ideal 
of  such  an  education  as  something  which  it  is  the  function  of  a 
University  to  give  in  order  to  prepare  men  for  life  as  a  whole, 
over  and  alx)ve  the  preparation  required  for  any  i)articular  walk 
of  life,  is  described  as  being  in  some  institutions  insufficiently 
valued  and  iraperfet^tly  reaUzecl.  Those  whose  views  I  am  set- 
ting forth  admit  that  professional  and  other  si)ecial  schools 
can  give,  and  often  do  give,  an  effective  training  of  the  men- 
tal powers  in  the  course  of  the  special  instruction  they  impart. 
What  they  miss  is  that  largeness  of  vit^w  and  phiiosopliic  habit 
of  thought  which  the  study  of  such  subjects  a.s  Uterature,  phi- 
losophy, and  history  is  fitted  to  implant  when  these  subjects  are 
taught  in  a  broad  and  stimulating  way.  In  short,  the  pressure 
of  the  practical  subjects  and  of  the  practical  spirit  in  handling 
these  subjects,  is  deeme<i  to  be  unduly  strong. 

How  far  the  criticisms  sumxuaiized  under  the  two  last  heads 
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as  made  by  competent  American  observers  are  generally  appli- 
cable, I  will  not  attempt  to  determine.  They  are  given  because 
they  are  made  by  persons  entitletl  to  be  heard.  This,  however, 
may  be  saitl,  that  forces  and  tendencies^  are  discernible  all  over 
the  country  which  cannot  but  work  for  raising  the  level  of  in- 
struction and  dififusing  more  widely  those  educational  ideals 
which  the  best  representatives  of  University  progress  already 
cherish. 

Foreign  critics  often  say,  and  some  domestic  critics  have 
echoed  the  censure,  that  what  is  chiefly  admired  in  America  is 
Bigness,  things  being  measured  by  their  size  or  by  what  they 
cost.  This  quantitative  estimate  finds  little  place  in  the  Univer- 
sities. Witli  verj'  few  exceptions,  the  teaching  staff  are  not 
thinking  of  size,  nor  of  money,  except  so  far  as  it  helps  to  extend 
the  usefulneiis  of  their  institution.  All  the  better  men,  and  not 
merely  the  ablest  men,  but  the  good  average  men,  feel  that  it  is 
the  mission  of  a  University  to  seek  and  find  and  set  forth  the 
real  values.  It  has  been  well  said  by  one  of  tlie  most  acute  and 
large-minded  of  all  recent  visitors  to  the  United  States  *  that 
nowhere  in  the.  world  do  University  teachers  feel  niore  strongly 
that  the  first  objprt  <if  their  devotion  is  Truth.  They  are  of  ail 
chisses  in  the  country  that  which  is  Ic^ast  tlazzltHl  by  wealth,  least 
govexned  by  material  considerations.  No  wealth-seeker  wotild, 
indeed,  choose  such  a  profession.  To  one  who  looks  back  over 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  Universities  seem  to  have  grown  not 
only  in  their  resources  and  the  number  of  their  students,  but  also 
in  dignity  and  influence.  They  hold  a  higher  place  in  the  eyea 
of  the  Nation.  They  have  almost  entirely  escaped  any  delete- 
rious contact  either  with  politics  or  with  those  capitalistic  groups 
whose  power  is  felt  in  so  many  other  direi^tions.^  Through  the 
always  widening  circle  of  their  alumni  they  are  more  closely  in 
touch  than  ever  before  with  all  classes  in  the  community.  The 
European  observer  can  express  now  with  even  more  cortvietion 
than  he  could  twenty  years  ago  the  opinion  that  they  constitute 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  pervasive  forces  working  for 
the  couni 


good 


itry. 


*  Professor  Dr.  Lamprccbt  of  Leipzig  in  his  Amerikana, 

*  The  exr<!ptiotu  to  this  general  atatemcat  are  so  rare  as  to  emphasise  the  faot 
that  it  ia  almost  univcmally  true. 


CHAPTER  CX 

THE  CHUBCHES  AND  THE  CLERGY 

In  examining  the  National  government  and  the  State  govern- 
ments, we  have  never  once  hacl  occasion  to  advert  to  any  eccle- 
siastical body  or  question,  because  with  sucJi  matters  govern- 
ment has  in  the  Uiiitiid  States  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  Of  all 
the  differeuues  betwecMi  the  Old  World  and  the  New  this  is  per- 
haps the  most  salient.  Half  the  wars  of  Europe,  half  the  internal 
troubles  that  have  vexetl  European  States,  from  the  Monophysite 
controversies  in  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  fiftli  ofiitury  down  to 
the  Kulturkampf  lu  the  Gennuu  Eiupiri*  of  the  nineteenth,  have 
arisen  from  theological  differences  or  from  the  ri\'al  claims  of 
Church  and  State.  This  whole  vast  chapter  of  debate  and  strife 
has  remained  virtual!}^  unopened  in  the  Unitetl  States.  There 
is  no  Established  Church.  All  n^ligious  bodies  are  absolutely 
equal  before  the  law.  and  imrecoKiiized  by  the  law,  except  OB 
voluntary  associations  of  f)rivate  citizens. 

The  P'ederal  Constitution  contains  the  following  prohibi- 
tions :  — 

Art.  VI.  No  religious  test  ^hall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to 
any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

Amendment  I.  Con^n*ess  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  ejtercise  thereof. 


No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  alter  or  infringe  upon  these 
provisions.  They  affect  the  National  government  only,  plaeing 
no  inhibition  on  the  States,  and  leaving  the  whole  subject  to  their 
uncontrolled  discretion,  though  subject  to  the  general  guaran- 
tees against  oppression. 

Every  Stat«  constitution  contains  provisions  generally  simi- 
lar to  the  above.  Most  declare  that  cverj'  man  may  worship 
God  according  to  his  own  conscience,  or  that  the  free  enjoyment 
of  all  religious  sentiments  and  forms  of  worship  shall  be  held 
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sacred ;  *  most  iilso  provide  that  no  man  shall  bo  compelled  to 
HUpport  or  attend  any  church ;  some  forbid  the  creation  of  sai 
estabUshed  church,  and  many  the  showing  of  a  preference  to  any 
particular  sect ;  while  many  provide  that  no  money  shall  ever 
be  drawn  from  the  State  treasury,  or  froiii  the  funds  of  any 
municipal  IxKly,  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  any  church  or 
sectarian  institution  or  denominational  s<'hool.  Thirty-three 
constitutions,  including;  those  of  the  six  most  recently  admitttnl 
States,  forbid  any  religious  test  to  be  required  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  office ;  some  declare  that  this  principle  extends  to  all 
civil  rights;  some  specify  that  religious  belief  is  not  to  affect 
a  man's  oomi>etence  as  a  witness.  But  in  several  States  there 
still  exist  qualifications  worth  noting.  Vermont  and  Delaware 
declare  that  every  sect  ought  to  iiuiintain  some  form  of  religious 
worship,  and  Vermont  adds  that  it  ought  to  observe  the  Lord's 
Day.  Six  Southern  States  exclude  from  office  any  one  who 
denies  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Besides  these  six, 
Penasylvania  and  Tennessee  pronounce  a  man  ineligible  for 
office  who  does  not  believe  in  (lod  and  in  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments.  Maryland  and  Arkansas  even  make 
suph  a  person  incompetent  as  a  juror  or  witness.'  Religious 
fre(Hlorn  has  been  generally  thoiight  of  in  America  in  tlie  form 
of  freedom  and  equality  as  Ijctwoen  different  sorts  of  Christians, 
or  at  any  rate  different  sorts  of  theists;  persons  disclaiming 
any  kind  of  religion  have  till  recently  been  extremely  few  every- 
where and  practically  unkno\vn  in  the  South.  The  neutrality  of 
the  State  cannot  theref{»re  be  said  to  be  theoretically  complete.' 
In  earlier  days  the  States  were  very  far  from  being  neutral. 
Rhode  Island  ind(j»ed,  whose  earliest  settlers  were  seeeders 
from  Massachusetts,  st^tj<l  from  the  first  for  the  priiieiple 
of  complete  religious  freetlom  and  the  detachment  of  Christian 
conimuiiities  from  all  secular  power  or  secular  control.  Roger 
Williams,  the  ilhistrious  founrler  of  thii*  little  State,  was  one  of 
those  few  to  whom  this  principle  was  revealed  when  the  great 

'  FourStntrs  providfi  Ihiit  thifid**r!aration  in  not  to  be  taken  to  excuse  breachea 
of  the  public  peace,  many  that  it  shall  not  excuse  acta  of  licetitiousnoas,  or  justify 
pmcticps  incuiwistcnt  witli  the  iwjtfo  mid  saft'ty  of  tbe  State,  aod  three  that  do 
pcraou  shall  disturb  other«  in  their  relii^ioiiit  wnnihip. 

*  Full  details  on  tbe»e  points  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Stimson's  valuable  ouUec- 
tion  entitled  A  tnmcnn  Stnhttr  Law. 

'  Idiiho  diKfranchisrw  nil  iiolyfmmisti*  or  ndvorateji  of  pftlygiuny ;  but  Mor- 
inonisin  ie  tittackod  not  so  much  wi  a  religion  oa  in  nvpeet  of  ita  Booial  ft>atur«8  and 
hicnirrhiral  rliaracter. 
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mass  of  Christiaas  were  stiU  in  bondage  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  the  other  two  States  of  old  New  England 
began  with  a  sort  of  Puritan  theocracy,  and  excluded  from  some 
civil  rights  pei*8ons  who  stood  outside  the  religious  community. 
Congregationahsm  was  the  ruling  faith^  and  Roman  Catholics, 
Quakers,  and  Baptists  were  treated  vnth  great  severity.  Thi 
early  constitutions  of  several  States  reco^nizetl  wliat  was  vir- 
tually a  State  church,  requiring  cacli  locality'  to  provide  for  and 
support  the  public  worship  of  God.  It  was  not  till  1818  that 
Connecticut  in  adopthig  her  new  constitution  placed  all  reli- 
ioufi  bodies  on  a  level,  and  Iqft  the  maintenance  of  churches  to 
the  voluntary  action  of  the  faithful.  In  Massachusetts  a  tax 
for  the  support  of  the  Coiigregationalist  churches  was  imposed 
on  all  citizens  not  liclonging  to  some  other  incorporate<i  reli- 
gious body  until  1811,  and  religious  equality  was  first  fully  recog- 
nized by  a  constitutional  amendment  of  1833.  In  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carohna,  and  Maryland,  Protestant  Episco- 
pacy was  the  established  form  of  religion  till  the  Revolution, 
when  under  the  impulse  of  the  democratic  spirit,  and  all  the 
more  heartily  because  the  Anglican  clergy  were  prone  to  Torv-ism 
(as  attachment  to  the  British  connection  was  calhnl),  and 
because,  at  lea.st  in  Virginia,  there  had  been  some  persecution  of 
Nonconfonuists.  all  religious  distinctions  were  alxiUahed  and 
special  ecclesiastical  privileges  withdravNTi.  In  Pennsylvania 
no  church  was  ever  legally  estabhshe<i.  In  New  York,  however, 
first  the  Dutch  Reformetl,  and  aftenvards  the  Anglican  Church 
had  in  colonial  days  enjoyed  a  measure  of  State  favour.  What 
is  remarkable  is  that  in  all  these  cases  the  disestablishment,  if 
one  may  call  it  by  that  name,  of  the  privileged  church  was  ac- 
complished with  no  great  effort,  an<i  left  very  little  rancour 
behind.  In  the  South  it  seeme<l  a  natural  outcome  of  the 
Revolution.  In  New  England  it  came  more  gradually,  as  the 
necessary  result  of  the  political  development  of  each  common- 
wealth The  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the  States  were  not 
inwoven  with  the  pecuniary  interests  of  any  wealthy  or  socially 
doipinant  class;  and  it  was  felt  that  equality  and  democratic 
doctrine  generally  were  too  paJpabl>'  opposed  to  the  maintenance 
of  any  privileges  in  religious  matters  to  be  defensible  in  argument. 
However,  both  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  there  was  a 
political  struggle  over  the  process  of  disestablishment,  and  the 
Congregationalist  ministers  predictetl  evils  from  a  change  which 
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they  aftenvards  admitted  to  have  turned  out  a  blessing  to  their 
o^vn  churches.  No  voice  has  ever  since  been  raised  in  favour 
of  reverting —  I  will  not  saj--  to  a  State  establishment  of  religion 
—  but  even  to  any  State  endowment  or  State  regulation  of 
ecclesiastical  bodies.  It  is  accepted  as  an  axiom  by  all  Americans 
that  the  ci\'il  power  ought  to  be  not  only  neutral  and  impaitial 
as  between  different  forms  of  faith,  but  ought  to  leave  these 
matters  entirely  on  one  side,  regarding  them  no  more  than  it 
regards  the  artistic  or  literary  pursuits  of  the  citizens.^  There 
seem  to  be  no  two  opinions  on  this  subject  in  the  United 
States.  Even  the  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy,  who  are  in  many 
ways  disposed  to  admire  and  feel  with  their  brethren  in  England  ; 
even  the  Roman  Catholic  l>ishops,  whose  creed  justifies  the 
i'nforceraent  of  the  true  faith  by  the  secular  arm,  assure  the 
European  visitor  that  if  State  estabhshment  were  offered  them 
they  would  declirie  it,  preferring  the  freedom  they  enjoy  to  any 
advantages  the  State  could  confer.  Every  religious  community 
can  now  organize  itself  in  whatever  way  it  pleases,  lay  down  its 
own  rules  of  faith  and  disciphne,  create  and  administer  its 
own  system  of  judicature,  raise  and  apply  its  funds  at  its  uncon- 
trolle*!  diacrctron.  A  church  estahlishwl  h^-  the  State  would  not 
he  able  to  do  all  these  things,  bocau.s**  it  would  also  Im^  controlleil 
by  the  State,  and  it  would  be  exposeil  to  the  envy  and  je-alousy 
of  other  sects. 

The  only  controversies  that  have  arisen  regarding  State 
action  in  religious  matters  have  turned  upon  the  appropriation 
(if  public  funds  to  charitable  institutions  managml  by  some  par- 
ticular denomination.  Such  approjjriations  are  axpressly  pro- 
hibited in  the  cottstitutJons  of  some  State's.  But  it  may  happen 
that  the  readiest  way  of  promoting  .some  benevolent  public 
purpose  is  to  make  a  grant  of  money  to  an  institution  alre^y 
at  work,  and  aucces-sfully  serving  that  purpose.  As  this  reason 
may  sometimes  be  truly  given,  s<»  it  is  also  sometimes  advanced 
where  the  real  motive  is  to  purchase  the  political  .support  of  the 
denomination  to  which  the  institution  belongs,  or  at  least  of  its 
clergy.  In  some  States,  and  particularly  in  New  York,  S%ate 
or  city  legislatures  have  often  been  charged  with  giving  money 

*  There  wrw.  however,  for  some  time,  a  movomont.  lod,  I  think,  by  some 
Baptist  amt  Mfthnrlist  ministeni,  for  obtiuniug  the  insertinn  of  the  (Lanti?  of  Ood 
in  Ihe  Fcdi-ml  T'onslitution.  Those  who  desired  thw  hpld  that  the  uwtTtjntcnl 
would  ))e  thi-n'hy  in  a  ruaiiiirr  bant'tifliMi.  and  u  diatiout  oatioiuil  rpcogaitioD  of 
theum  cxprfa.ned. 
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to  Roraai\  Catholic  institutions  for  the  sake  of  securing  the 
Catholic  vote.'  In  these  cases,  however,  the  money  always 
purports  to  be  voted  not  for  a  religious  but  for  a  philanthropic 
or  educational  purpose.  No  ecclesiastical "bofly  would  be  strong 
enough  to  obtain  any  grant  to  its  general  funds,  or  any  special 
imniunity  for  its  niinisters.  The  pa^ision  for  equality  in  reli- 
gious as  well  as  secular  matters  is  everjTvhere  too  strong  to  be 
bravedj  and  nothing  excites  more  general  disapprobation  than 
any  attempt  by  an  ecclesiastical  organization  to  interfere  in 
politics.  The  suspicion  that  the  Roman  Catholic  church  uses 
its  power  over  its  members  to  guide  their  votes  for  its  purposes 
has  more  than  once  given  rise  t^  strong  anti-Catholic  or  (as 
they  would  be  called  in  Canada)  Orange  movement.s,  such  as 
that  which  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  6gured  largely 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Illinois  under  the  name  of  the 
American  Protective  Association.  So  the  hostility  to  Mormon- 
ism  was  due  not  merely  to  the  practice  of  pol3'gamy,  but  also 
to  the  notion  that  the  hierarchy  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  con- 
stitutes a  secret  ami  tyrannical  imperium  in  imperio  opposed  to 
the  genius  of  democratic  institutions. 

The  refusal  of  the  civil  power  to  protect  or  endow  any  form 
of  rehs^on  is  commonly  represented  in  Europe  as  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  contemptuous  indifTerence  on  the  part  of 
the  State  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  itf«  people.  A  Slate  recog- 
nizing no  church  is  called  a  godlens  State;  the  disestablishment 
of  a  church  is  described  as  an  art  of  national  impiety.  Nothing 
can  be  farther  from  the  American  view,  to  an  explanation  of 
which  it  may  be  well  to  devote  a  few  lines. 

The  abstention  of  the  State  from  interference  in  matters  of 
faith  and  worship  may  be  atlvocated  on  two  principles,  which 
may  be  railed  the  (joiitical  and  the  religious.  The  former  sets 
out  from  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality.  It  holds  any 
attempt  at  conipulsion  by  the  civil  power  to  be  an  infringe- 
ment on  liberty  of  thought,  as  well  as  on  liberty  of  action,  which 
could  be  justified  only  when  a  practice  claiming  to  be  religious 
is  so  obviously  anti-social  or  immoral  as  to  threaten  the  well- 
being  of  the  community.    Religious  persecution,  even  in  its 


*  In  1910  the  Roman  Catholic  Bofaools  and  r-harities  of  New  York  received 
Cjoro  than  31,500,000;  very  few  olhor  deuonttiiatioiuil  iiistitul-icms  reruived 
money,  but  ihoso  of  aomi?  HeVirt-'W.  German.  French,  and  similar  aoriptitts  rp- 
eeivcd  smaller  omouDta,  of  which  the  largest,  $23d,000,  wsat  to  Hebrew  charities. 
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milder  forms,  such  as  disqualifying  the  members  of  a  particular 
sect  for  public  office,  is,  it  conceives,  inconsistent  with  the  coa- 
ception  of  individual  freedom  and  th^  respect  due  to  the  primor- 
dial rights  of  the  citizen  which  modem  thought  has  embraced. 
Even  if  State  action  stops  short  of  the  imposition  of  disabiUties, 
and  confines  itself  to  favouring  a  particular  church,  whether  by 
grants  of  money  or  by  giving  special  immunities  to  its  clergy, 
this  is  an  infringement  on  equality,  putting  one  man  at  a  disad- 
vantage compared  with  others  in  respect  of  matters  which  are 
(according  to  the  view  I  am  stating)  not  fit  subjects  for  State 
cognizance. 

The  second  principle,  embodying  the  more  purely  religious 
view  of  the  question,  starts  from  the  conception  of  tlie 
church  as  a  spiritual  body  existing  for  spiritual  purposes, 
and  moving  along  spiritujd  paths.  It  is  an  assemblage  of 
men  who  are  united  by  their  devotion  to  an  unseen  Being, 
their  memory  of  a  past  divine  life,  their  Wief  in  the  possibility 
of  imitating  that  life,  so  far  as  human  frailly  allows,  their  hopes 
for  an  illimitable  future.  Compulsion  of  any  kind  is  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  such  a  body,  wliich  lives  by  love  and  reverence, 
not  by  law.  It  desires  no  State  help,  feeling  that  its  strength 
comes  from  above,  and  that  its  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 
It  does  not  seek  for  exclusive  privileges,  concei\nng  that  these 
would  not  only  create  bitterness  between  itself  and  other  religious 
bodies,  but  might  attract  persons  who  did  not  really  share  its 
sentiments,  while  corrupting  the  simplicity  of  those  who  are 
already  its  members.  Least  of  all  can  it  submit  to  be  controlled 
by  the  State,  for  the  State,  in  such  a  world  as  the  present,  means 
persons  many  or  most  of  whom  are  alien  to  its  beliefs  and  cold 
to  its  emotions.  The  conclusion  follows  that  the  church  as  a 
spiritual  entity  will  be  happiest  and  strongest  wheji  it  is  left 
absolutely  to  itself,  not  patronized  by  the  civil  power,  not  re- 
strained by  law  except  when  and  in  so  far  as  it  may  attempt  to 
quit  its  proper  sphere  and  intermeddle  in  secular  aflfairs. 

Of  these  two  views  it  is  the  foriuer  much  more  than  the  latter 
that  has  moved  the  American  mind.  The  latter  would  doubtless 
be  now  generally  accepted  by  religious  people.  But  when  the 
question  arose  in  a  practical  shape  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Republic,  arguments  of  the  former  or  political  order  were  found 
amply  sufficient  to  settle  it,  and  no  practical  purpose  has  since 
tJien  compelled  men  either  to  examine  the  spiritual  basis  of  th« 
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church,  or  to  inquire  by  the  light  of  history  how  far  State  action 
ha.A  during  sixteen  centuries  helpetl  or  marred  her  usefuhiess. 
There  has,  however,  l)een  another  cause  at  work,  I  mean  the 
comparatively  limited  conception  of  the  State  itself  which 
Americans  have  formed.  The  State  is  not  to  them,  as  to  Ger- 
mans or  Frenchmen,  and  even  to  some  English  thinkerst  an 
ideal  moral  power,  charged  with  the  duty  of  forming  the  charac- 
ters and  guiding  the  lives  of  its  subjects.  It  is  more  like  a  com- 
mercial company,  or  perliaps  a  huge  municipality  creatnl  for  the 
management  cf  certain  business  in  which  all  who  reside  within 
its  bounds  are  interested,  levj'ing  contributions  and  expending 
them  on  this  business  (jf  common  interest,  but  for  the  most  part 
leaving  the  shareholders  or  burgesses  to  themselves.  That  an 
organization  of  this  kind  should  trouble  itself,  otherwise  than 
as  matter  of  poljcc*.  with  the  opinions  or  conduct  of  its  members, 
would  be  as  unnatural  as  for  a  railway  company  to  inquire  how 
many  of  the  sharehoklers  were  Weslevans  or  total  abstainers. 
Acoordingly  it  never  occurs  to  the  avcragt?  American  that  there 
is  any  reason  why  State  churches  sliould  exist,  and  he  stands 
amazed  at  the  warmth  of  European  feeling  on  the  matter. 

Just  because  these  questions  have  been  long  since  disposed 
of,  and  excite  no  present  passion,  and  perhaps  also  because 
the  Americans  are  more  practically  easy-going  than  pedanti- 
cally exact,  the  National  government  and  the  State  governments 
do  give  to  Christianity  a  spet-ies  of  recognition  inconsistent  with 
the  view  that  civil  government  should  be  absolutely  neutral 
in  religious  matters.  Each  House  of  Congrc^ss  has  a  chaplain, 
and  opens  its  proceedings  each  day  with  prayers.  The  President 
annually  after  the  end  of  harvest  issues  a  proclamation  ordering 
a  general  thanksgiving,  and  o*reasionally  appoints  a  day  cf  fast- 
ing and  humiliation.  So  prayers  are  offered  in  the  State  legis- 
latures,' and  State  governors  issue  proclamations  for  days  of 
religious  observance.  Congress  in  the  crisis  of  the  C'vp\  War 
(July,  IStt;^)  recjuesterj  the  President  to  appoint  a  day  for  humili- 
ation and  prayer.  In  the  army  and  navy  provision  is  made 
for  religious  services,  conducttxi  by  chaplains  of  various  denomi- 
nations, and  no  diffieulty  sttems  to  have  been  found  in  reconciling 
their  claims.  In  most  States  there  exist  laws  punishing  blas- 
j)hem3'  or  profane  swearing  by  the  name  of  Cod  (laws  which, 

'  Th'Mieh  Michigan  and  Oregon  forbid  any  appropriation  of  State  fuuda  (ac 
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however,  are  in  some  places  openly  Iransgrcssod  and  in  few  or 
none  enforced).  laws  restricting  or  forbidding  trade  or  labour  on 
the  Sabbath,  as  well  as  laws  protecting  assemblages  for  religious 
purposes,  such  as  camp-meetings  or  religloui*  processions,  from 
being  disturbed.  The  Bible  is  (in  most  Stales)  read  in  the  public 
State-supported  schools,  and  though  controversies  have  arisen 
on  this  head,  the  practice  is  evidently  in  accord  with  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  the  people. 

The  matter  may  be  summed  uj)  by  saying  that  Christianity 
is  in  fact  understood  to  be,  though  not  the  legally  established 
religion,  yet  the  national  rehgion.*  So  far  from  thinking  their 
commonwealth  godle.'ss,  the  Americans  conceive  that  the  reli- 
gious character  of  a  government  consists  in  nothing  but  the  re- 
ligious behef  of  the  individual  citizens,  and  the  conformity  of 
their  conduct  to  that  belief.  They  tleem  the  general  acceptance 
of  Christianity  txj  be  one  of  the  main  sources  of  tlieir  national 
prosperity,  and  their  nation  a  sijccial  object  of  the  Dixdne  favour. 

The  legal  position  of  a  Christian  church  is  in  the  UnitcKl 
States  simply  that  of  a  vuhmtary  association,  or  group  of  asso- 
ciations, corporate  or  uiiincorporate,  under  the  ordinary  law. 
There  is  no  sucli  thing  as  a  special  ecclesiastical  law ;  all  ques- 
tions, not  only  of  property  but  of  church  discipline  and  juris- 
diction, are,  if  brought  before  the  courts  of  the  laud,  dealt  with 
as  questions  of  contract;*  and  the  court,  where  it  is  obliged  to 
examine  a  question  of  theology,  as  for  instance  whether  a  clergy- 
man has  advanced  opinions  inconsistent  \\'ith  anj' creed  or  formula 
to  which  he  has  bound  himself  —  for  it  will  prefer,  if  possible,  to 
leave  such  matters  to  the  proper  ecclesiastical  authority  —  will 
treat  the  point  as  one  of  pure  legal  interpretation,  neither  assum- 
ing to  itself  theological  knowledge,  nor  sufTering  considerations 
of  policy  to  intervene.^  Questions  relating  to  the  union  of  two 
religious  bodies  are  similarly  dealt  with  on  a  basis  merely  legal. 


1  It  has  often  ht-vn  said  that  ChnstiAiiity  is  a  part  of  the  common  Irw  of  the 
States,  oa  it  hua  bcM'n  said  to  lie  of  the  common  law  of  England  ;  but  on  this 
point  there  have  \Kva  discn'pant  judirial  opinions,  nor  cun  it  be  said  Irj  find 
any  sptTifie  pra/'tiral  applicwtion.  A  discuMion  of  it  maj'  be  found  in  Justice 
Story's  opinion  in  the  funums  Oirard  will  case. 

'Or  otherwijtf  na  t|ucatioD8  of  piivjitv  civil  law.  Actions  for  damagns  ara 
somctimefl  bmuRht  aKninst  erclesiaatiral  authoritips  by  ppreons  deeming  thfin- 
Belves  to  Imve  Iwen  iniproperty  accused  or  diseiplinc<J  or  deprived  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  property. 

'  The  Emporor  Aurelian  derided  in  a  like  neutral  sptnt  a  question  tltat  faac 
ariaen  between  two  Chnsti&n  c\iutc\u». 
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As  a  rule,  every  religious  body  can  organize  itself  in  any  way 
it  pleases.  The  State  does  not  require  its  leave  to  be  asked, 
but  permits  any  fomi  of  church  government,  any  ecclesiastical 
order,  to  be  created  and  endowed,  any  method  to  be  adopted 
of  vesting  churci»  property,  either  .simply  in  trustees  or  in  cor- 
porate bodies  formed  either  under  the  general  law  of  the  State 
or  under  some  special  statute.  Sometimes  a  limit  is  imposed 
on  the  amount  of  property,  or  of  real  estate,  which  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal corporation  can  hold ;  but,  on  tlie  whole,. it  may  be  said  that 
the  civil  pttwer  manifests  no  jealousy  of  the  spiritual,  but  allows 
the  latter  a  perfectly  free  field  for  expansion.  Of  course  if  any 
ecclesiastical  authority  were  to  l>ecome  formidable  either  by  its 
wealtli  or  by  its  control  over  the  member^  of  its  i)ody,  this  easy 
tolerance  would  disappear ;  all  I  observe  is  that  the  difficulties 
often  experienced,  and  still  more  often  feare<ljin  Europe,  from  the 
growth  of  organizations  exercising  tremendous  spiritual  powers, 
have  in  the  United  iStates  never  proved  serious.*  No  church 
has  any^^'here  a  power  approaching  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Lower  Canada  Religious  bmlies  are  in  so  far  the 
objects  of  special  favour  that  their  property  is  in  most  States 
exempt  from  taxation ;  and  this  is  reconciled  to  theory  by  the 
argimicnt  that  they  are  serviceable  as  moral  agencies,  and  diminish 
the  expenses  incurred  in  respect  of  police  administration.*  Two 
or  three  States  impose  restrictions  on  the  creation  of  religious  cor- 
porations, and  one,  Maryland,  requires  the  sanction  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  dispositions  of  property  to  religious  uses.  But,  speaking 
generally,  religious  Ijodies  are  the  objects  of  legislative  favour.* 

I  pass  on  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  religious  bodies  of  the 
country.* 

*  Oroavioually  n  cauUidiitn  hfUtn^ufi  to  a  (tartioular  d«Doniinntton  reeoives 
wjinr  Hympathetir  support  from  ila  iiipnihrrH.  Once  in  a  Slate  election  in  Ar- 
kaiL^nK,  Hit  one  candidate  for  the  Governorship  had  Viceii  a  Baplis^t  miiii«t<'r  and 
the  other  a  Metho<iiat  pn-sidinR  yldcr.  irnd  four-fifth.-*  of  the  voters  iMdongMi  to 
one  or  oiher  dononunAtioii.  cjich  roceived  a  good  dcid  of  {leiioniioationul  lulheaion. 

*  III  his  niesKiKi'  of  18SI  the  Governor  of  Washiriirtoii  Territorj-  re  ft  mi  mended 
the  le^:ialaturp  to  exempt  rhurrh  property  from  tojtfttion.  not  only  on  the  larround 
that  "rhurchca  and  8rhoolbou«>s  nre  the  temple*  of  i^ducntlon.  and  alike  t-on- 
diiee  to  thv  rultivation  of  peace,  happiness,  and  pronjMjrity,"  Imt  also  Jmil-uusg 
"ehurr'hes  enhance  the  valuf  of  rontijaioiw  property,  whirh.  were  they  atml- 
iflhcd.  would  be  of  Ices  vaUie  and  r^mrn  Ipsh  revenup." 

*  New  Uantiwhire  taxed  rhurebes  on  the  vahie  of  their  real  estate  exceeding 
$10,000. 

'  An  interesting  and  impartial  Biimmory  view  of  the  hiatory  of  the  ehief 
denominations  in  the  l.'nite<|  Stutiw  may  he  found  in  Dr.  George  F.  Fialicr'a 
History  of  the  ChriaHan  Church,  pp.  559-662. 
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In  19<>6  an  att<>mpt  was  made  to  obtain  from  each  of  these 
bodies  full  statistics  regarding  its  numbers  and  the  value  of  its 
property.  The  results,  whirh  I  take  from  the  bulletins  and  ab- 
stracts of  that  census,  were,  as  respects  the  lienoniinjitions  whose 
membersliip  exceeds  500,000  persons,  as  follows:  — 

Roman  Catholics 10.879,930  ' 

Methodists  (17  bodies)        ...        *  <>.5.5I.89l 

Baptists  (16  bodies) 5.241,841 

Lutherans  (23  bodies)          ....  1.957.433 

Presbyttfriaas  (12  iKxlies)    ....  1,771,787 

Disi'iples  of  Christ 1.254.758 

Protestant  Epiwvipniiana     ....  837,073 

Congregationaliats 694,923' 

Besides  these  eight  bodies  the  Jews  are  returned  as  having 
143,000  members  (only  beads  of  families,  however,  being  reck- 
oned), the  Friends  118,752,  the  Spiritualists  295,000,  and  eight 
communistic  societies  (including  the  so-called  Shakers)  only 
3084.  The  total  number  of  persons  returned  as  comiTiunicants 
or  members  of  all  the  churches  is  32,936,445. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  denominations,  or  rather  groups,  for 
most  of  them  include  numerous  minor  denominations,  the 
Methodists  and  Baptists  are  numerous  everywhere,  but  the 
Methodists  especially  numerous  in  the  South,  where  they  have 
been  the  chief  evangelizers  of  the  negroes,  and  in  the  Middle 
States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Of 
the  Congregationalists  nearly  one-half  are  to  \ie  found  in  New 
England,  the  rest  in  such  parts  of  the  Middle  and  Western 
States  as  have  been  peopled  from  New  England.  The  Presby- 
terians are  strongest  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  and  in  the  older  Southern  States,'  especially  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  States  where  many  Scoto-Irish  emigrants 
settled,  but  are  well  represented  over  the  West  also.  Of  the 
Lutherans  nearly  one-half  are  Germans  and  one-quarter  Scan- 
dinavians, including  Icelanders  and  Finns.  The  Protestant 
Episcopalians  are  .strongest  in  New  York  (which  suppUes  one- 
fourth  of  their  total  number),  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 

'  All  baptized  Koman  Catholics  over  nine  yoare  of  uro  are  treated  us  mcmhors. 

*The  total  numbiT  of  minister  of  ull  dffiominatious  \»  rciurncti  at  156. 1U7. 
the  total  value  of  church  tiicn  and  buildings  (iucludiug  many  Chincwi  teinplm) 
at  $1,257,575,867. 

^  Th(*  strength  of  Presbytcrianism  in  the  S^outh  ia  pmbahly  duo  in  part  to 
the  immiKration  into  those  States  of  tTlst'erin(*u  iu  the  middle  of  laat  ceatuiy, 
and  of  arttleni  from  Holland  at  a  still  earlier  dat^i. 
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Ma^achusetia.  There  are  05  dioceaes  and  94  bishops,  but  no 
ar<;hbialiop.  the  supreme  authority  l>eing  vested  in  a  convention 
which  meets  trienniuUy.  The  Unitarians  (in  all  70,542  with  541 
ministers)  are  few  outside  New  Enghiad  and  the  regions  settled 
from  New  England^  but  have  exerciseil  an  influence  far  beyond 
tliat  of  their  numlwrs  o\ving  to  the  eminence  of  some  of  their 
divines,  such  as  Channiug,  Emerson,  and  Theodore  Parker,  and 
to  the  fact  that  they  include  a  large  number  of  higlily  cultivated 
men.  The  Roman  Cathohcs  are,  except  in  Marjdand  and  Lou- 
isiana, nearly  all  either  of  Irish,  German,  ItaHan,  Slavonic,  or 
French-Canadian  extraction.  They  abound  everyivhere,  except 
in  the  South  iiiid  some  parts  of  the  North-Wcst,and  are  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  inllux  of  Irish  and  French-Canadians, most  relatively 
numerous  in  New  England.  The  great  development  of  the 
Lutheran  boihes  is  of  course  due  to  German  and  Scandinavian 
immigration.  Of  all  denominations  the  Jews  have  increased 
most  rapidly,  viz.  at  the  rate  of  IftO  per  cent  for  the  ten  years, 
1880-1890.  Tlie  Jewisli  popuUitittri  of  the  U.  S.  was  estimated 
to  be  in  1880,230,257;  in  1897. 1):^7,800;  and  in  1907,  1,777,185. 
Of  the  Orthodox  Jews  (for  then?  is  also  a  large  *' Reformed" 
section),  half  are  in  New  York. 

All  theses  phenomena  find  an  easy  historical  explanation.  The 
churches  of  the  United  States  are  the  churches  of  the  British 
Isles,  modified  by  recent  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Jewish 
immigration  from  the  Eu^opean  continent.  Each  race  has, 
as  a  rule,  adhorcfl  to  the  form  of  religion  it  held  in  Europe ; 
and  where  denominations  comparatively  small  in  England 
have,  like  the  Methodists  and  Baptists,  swelled  to  vast  pro- 
portions here,  it  is  because  the  social  conditions  under  which 
they  throve  in  England  were  here  reprfKhie<Hl  on  a  far  larger 
scale.  In  other  words,  the  cau.s<\s  which  have  given  their 
relative  importance  and  their  local  distribution  to  American 
denominations  have  been  racial  and  social  rather  than  ecclesias- 
tical. No  new  religious  forces  have  spnmg  up  on  American 
soil  to  give  a  new  turn  to  her  religious  histnory.  The  breaking 
up  of  large  dciKtniinations  into  smaller  religious  Iwdies  seems  to 
be  due,  partly  to  immigratitm,  which  has  intrtnluced  slightly 
diverse  elements,  partly  to  the  tendency  to  relax  the  old  dogmatic 
stringency,  a  tendency  which  has  been  found  to  operate  as  a 
fissile  force. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  exist  no  such  social  dia- 
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tin(;tio£is  between  different  denominations  as  those  of  England. 
No  clergyman,  no  la>inan,  either  Jooks  do^vn  upon  or  looks  up 
to  any  other  clergyman  or  layman  in  respect  of  hi«  worship- 
ping God  in  another  way.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  of 
course  stands  aloof  from  the  Protestant  Christians,  whom  she 
considers  schismatic;  and  although  wliat  is  popularly  called 
the  (loetrine  of  apostolic  succession  is  less  generally  deeme<l 
vital  hy  Protestant  Episcopahans  in  America  than  it  has  come 
to  be  by  them  of  late  years  in  Engluml,  the  clergy  of  that  church 
did  not  often  admit  to  their  own  pulpits  pastoi"s  of  other  lx}die3 
(though  they  themselves  sometimes  apiK'areii  in  the  pulpits  of 
those  cliurches)  unlil  in  IDDS  a  canon  was  passed  expressly 
legalizing  the  uiluiission  of  ministers  of  other  Christian  com- 
munions. Such  exchanges  of  pulpit  are  common  an»ong  Pres- 
byterians, f'ongregationalists,  and  other  orthodox  Protestant 
bodies.  In  many  parts  of  the  North  and  AVest  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  has  long  been  slightly  more  fashioriiible  than 
its  sister  churches;  ami  p(*opIe  who  liavo  no  particular  "reli- 
gious j)references/*  but  wisli  to  stand  well  socially,  will  sometimes 
adil  themselves  to  it.'  In  the  South,  however,  Presbyterian  ism 
(and  in  some  places  Methodism)  is  equally  well  regartled  from 
a  worldly  point  of  view;  while  everj-^vhere  the  strength  of 
Methodists  and  Baptists  and  Roman  Catholics  resides  in  the 
masses  of  the  people.* 

Of  late  years  proposals  for  union*  between  some  of  the  lead- 
ing Protestant  churches,  and  especially  between  the  Prc*sby- 
terians  and  Congregationalists  and  Lutherans,  have  been  freely 
canvassed.  They  ^Wtness  to  a  growing  good  feeling  among  the 
cicrg}',  and  growing  indifference  to  minor  points  of  dt>ctrine  and 
church  government.  The  vested  interests  of  the  existing  clergy 
create  some  difficulties  serious  in  small  to^\^ls  and  country 
districts ;  but  it  seems  possible  that  before  many  years  more 
than  one  such  union  will  l>e  carried  through. 

The  social  standing  of  the  clergy  of  each  church  corresponds 


'  The  propotuil  whirli  has  bton  ntorc  than  oupp  raadp  in  the  annual  convMj- 
tjon  of  the  Protestant  EpHrupiil  churfh,  that  it  Hlumld  call  it^f  "The  Xational 
Cburoh  of  .\morica,"  ha.-!  Jm'co  jiIwu.vm  n-jci-tt'd  ]>y  thn  gonrl  doiisf-  <if  thn  majors 
ity.  who  prrooivo  that  nn  (i&dumption  of  thin  kind  would  provoke  muoh  dln- 
ploa»un>  from  other  l^iocluii  of  ChrL^tiaiia. 

*  Thr  Mpth*>diatB  and  HayitLula  are  suiH  to  makf'  ninr«^  u«t*  of  Mxual  nirnns  in 
the  work  of  evanedizine  the  miLst«cg,  and  to  adapt  themsolvfs  nioru  perfurtly 
to  df^mucratto  idcoe  Ihuu  do  iVic  ytVict  ¥ni\jMXaj\i  bodies. 
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pretty  close!y  to  the  character  of  the  church  itself  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  pastors  of  the  Presbyterian,  Congregationalist,  Episco- 
palian, and  Unitarian  bodies  come  generally,  at  least  in  the 
Northern  States,  from  a  slightly  Iiigher  social  stratum  than 
those  of  other  more  numerous  denominations.  Tlic  former  are 
usually  grtuluates  of  some  university  or  college.  As  in  Great 
Britain,  comparatively  few  are  the  sons  of  the  wealthy ;  and 
not  very  many  come  from  the  working  classes.  The  position 
of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  carries  with  it  some  dignity  —  that 
is  to  say,  it  gives  a  man  a  certain  advantage  in  the  society, 
whatever  it  may  be,  to  which  he  naturally  belongs  in  respect  of 
his  family  connections,  his  means,  and  his  etlucation.  In  the 
great  cities  the  leading  ministers  of  the  chief  denominations, 
including  the  Roman  Cathoh'c  and  Protestant  Episcopal  bishops, 
whether  they  be  eminent  as  preachers  or  as  active  philanthro- 
pists, or  in  respect  of  their  learning,  are  among  the  first  citizens, 
and  exercise  an  influence  often  wider  and  more  powerful  than 
that  of  any  layman.  Possibly  no  man  in  the  United  States,  since 
President  Lincoln,  has  been  so  warmly  admire<l  and  so  widely 
mourned  as  the  late  Dr.  Pliillips  Brooks.  Some  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  are  known  and  admired  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  dioceses.  In  cities  of  the  second  order,  the 
clergjTnen  of  these  denominations,  supposing  them  (as  is 
usually  the  case)  to  be  men  of  gootl  breeding  and  personally 
acceptable,  move  in  the  best  society  of  the  place.  Similarly  in 
country  places  the  pastor  is  bctten  educated  and  more  enlight- 
ened than  the  average  members  of  his  flock,  and  becomes  a 
leader  in  works  of  benoficence.  The  level  of  education  and  learn- 
ing is  rising  among  the  clergy  with  the  steady  improvement  of 
the  universities.  This  advance  is  perhai)s  most  marked  among 
those  denominations  which,  like  the  Metho<iists  and  Baptists, 
have  heretofore  lagged  behind,  because  their  adherents  were 
mostly  among  the  poor.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  incomes  of 
ihe  clergy  are  also  increasing,  though  not  so  fast  as  the  cost  of 
living,  which,  especially  in  cities,  bears  heavily  upon  meml)ers 
of  a  profession  from  which  the  maintenance  of  "a  certain  style" 
is  expected.  Tlie  highest  salaries  are  those  received  by  the 
Presbyterian  and  Congregationalist  pastors  in  the  great  cities, 
which  run  from  $S<X)0  up  to  Slo.OOO,  and  by  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishops  ($3300  up  toS12,.^00).  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
being  celibate  and  witli  poorer  flocks,  have  from  $3000  to  t5^^\ 
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Methodist  bishops  usually  $5000,  M-ith  fravclling  expenses. 
In  the  wealthier  denoniiiiations  there  are  many  city  ministers 
whose  incomes  exceed  $300(1,  while  in  small  towns  and  rural 
districts  few  fall  below  $1000;  in  the  less  wealthy  $1500  for  a 
city  and  $700  for  a  rural  charge  may  be  a  fair  average  as  regards 
the  North  and  West.  The  average  income  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  is  given  at  $800.  To  the  sums  regularly  paid  must  be 
added  in  many  cases  a  residence,  and  in  nearly  all  various  gifts 
and  fees  which  the  minister  receives. 

These  figures,  wliich,  however,  must  be  a  little  reduced  for 
the  Southern  States,  compare  favourably  with  the  average 
incomes  received  by  the  clergy  of  all  deuominatioas  in  England 
or  Scotland,  and  are  above  the  salaries  paid  to  priests  in  France 
or  to  Protestant  pastors  in  Germany.  Reckoning  in  the  clergy 
of  all  denominations  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  Uiute<.l  States, 
both  the  pecuniary  and  the  social  position  of  the  American 
clergy  may,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  strike  an  average,  be 
pronounced  slightly  higher. 

Although  the  influence  of  the  clergy  is  still  great  it  has  changed 
its  nature,  yielding  to  the  universal  current  which  makes  for 
equality.  At  the  begitiiung  of  the  i'iintury  the  \ew  England 
ministers  enjoyed  a  iocal  authority  nut  unlike  that  of  the  bishops 
in  Western  Europe  in  tiie  sixth  cmtury  or  of  the  Presbjierian 
ministers  of  Scotland  in  the  seventemith.  They  were,  esjwcially 
in  country  places,  the  leadt-rs  as  well  as  instructors  of  their 
congregations,  and  were  a  power  in  politics  scarcely  less  than  in 
spiritual  aflFairs.'  That  order  of  things  has  quite  passed  away. 
His  profession  and  his  education  still  s(H*un*  r4^.sj)ect  for  a  clergy- 
man,' but  he  must  not  now  interfere  in  {MlJtics;  he  must  not 


« 


'  In  a  fcir  States  rlorRymen  are  still  declared  ineligible,  by  the  ronatitutJon. 
as  mombcra  of  a  Stfttc  Icfcislaturr.  They  do  not  snom  to  have  in  the  early  da>*a 
sat  in  these  bodies  ;  and  they  veo'  rarely  sit  in  Pongrese.  but  one  finds  them  in 
eonveutioiu.  One  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  wna  Juhn 
Witherspoon,  a  Preabyterian  minister  and  president  of  PriuL*eton  CoUe^c.  who 
had  come  recently  from  Scotluiid.  .Satne  of  the  Ufnt  8pe<'ehe«  in  the  Masaachua^tt« 
Convention  of  1788  which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution  were  made  by  minia- 
tera.  In  New  Kneland.  they  were  nearly  all  ndvncatcs  of  the  Constitution,  and 
pasfted  into  the  Tederali^t  party. 

"  The  rlerK>'  are  the  objects  of  a  gtxtd  deal  of  favour  in  various  small  wa>-8 : 
for  instance,  thei.  U(K»d  to  receive  frtM-  (Mioses  on  railnmds,  and  tht»  Inter-Atate 
Comrtierco  Act  of  IK87,  white  forhiddinji  the  syiitem  of  KrantinK  frre  passcQ, 
which  had  been  much  abused,  spefially  exempted  eIorg>*nH'"  from  the  prohibi- 
tion. Their  children  are  iiiwuilly  educate*!  at  lower  feo».  or  cvon  gratia,  ia  ool- 
legcB,  and  storcko^pers  often  all»w  iheiu  a  discount. 
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spt'uk  on  any  spcular  subject  ex  cathedra ;  his  influence,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  no  longer  official  but  can  only  be  that  of  a  citizen 
distinguished  by  his  talents  or  character,  whose  office  gives  him 
no  greater  advantage  than  that  of  an  eminence  where  shining 
gifts  may  be  more  widely  visible.  Xow  and  then  this  rule  of 
abstention  from  politics  is  broken  tlirougli.  Mr.  Plenry  Ward 
Ht'echer  took  the  field  as  a  Mugwump  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1884,  and  was  deemed  the  more  courageous  in  doing 
so  because  the  congregation  of  Pl\7noiith  Church  were  mostly 
"straight  out"  Republicans.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
have  sometimes  been  accuseti  of  lending  secret  aid  to  the  political 
party  which  will  procure  subventions  for  their  schools  and 
charities,  and  do  no  doubt,  as  indeed  their  doctrines  require, 
press  warmly  the  claims  of  denominational  education.  But 
otherwise  they  also  abstain  from  pi^litics.  Such  action  as  is 
constantly  taken  in  England  by  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  on  the  one  side  of  politics,  by  Nonconformist  ministers 
on  the  other,  would  in  America  excite  disapproval.  It  is  only 
on  platforms  or  in  conventions  where  some  moral  cause  is  to  be 
advocated,  such  as  Alx>litionism  was  before  the  war  years  ago 
or  temperance  is  now,  that  clergymen  can  with  impunity  appear. 
Ct>nsidering  that  the  absence  of  State  interference  in  matters 
of  religion  is  one  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  all 
the  European  countries  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Unit(*<l  States 
on  the  other,  the  European  reader  may  naturally  exj^ect  some 
further  remarks  on  the  practical  results  of  this  divergence. 
"There  are/'  he  will  say,  "two  e\nl  consequences  with  which 
the  European  defenders  of  established  churches  seek  to  terrify 
us  when  disestablislmient  and  disendo^nueut  are  mentioned, 
one  that  the  authority  ami  influence  of  religion  will  wane  if 
State  recognition  is  "withflrawn,  the  other  that  the  incomes  of 
the  clergy  and  their  social  status  will  sink,  that  they  will  in 
fact  become  plebeians,  anil  that  the  centres  of  light  wluch  now 
exist  in  every  country  parish  will  be  extinguished.  There  are 
also  two  benefits  which  the  atlvocatej*  of  the  'Free  Church  in  a 
Free  State'  promise  us,  one  that  social  jealousies  and  bitter- 
nesses between  different  sects  Avill  melt  away,  and  the  other 
that  the  church  will  herself  l>ecome  more  spiritual  in  her  temper 
and  ideas,  more  earnest  in  her  proper  work  of  moral  reform  and 
the  nurture  of  the  soul.  What  has  American  experience  to  say 
on  these  four  points  ?  " 
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These  are  questions  so  pertinent  to  a  right  conception  of  the 
eceleaiastical  siile  of  Americiiii  life  that  1  caimot  ilocline  the  duty 
of  trying  to  answer  them,  though  reluctant  to  tread  on  ground 
to  which  European  conflicts  give  a  controversial  character. 

I.  To  estimate  the  influence  and  authority  of  rehgion  is  not 
easy.  Suppose,  liowever,  that  we  take  either  the  habit  of 
attending  church  or  the  sale  of  religious  books  as  e\ideuces  of 
it»  influence  among  the  multitude :  suppose  that  as  regards  the 
more  eultivaled  classes  we  look  at  the  amount  of  respect  paid 
to  I'liristiaii  precepts  and  tnitiisters,  tlie  inttfrcst  taken  in  theo- 
logical questions,  the  coanection  of  philanthropic  refoiTns  with 
religion.  Adding  these  various  tlata  togetiier,  we  may  get  some 
sort  of  notion  of  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  American  people 
an  a  whole. 

Purposing  to  touch  on  the»e  points  in  the  chapter  nejct  fol- 
lowing, I  will  here  only  say  by  way  of  anticif)iition  that  in  all 
these  respects  the  iuHuonce  of  Cjhristianity  seems  to  be,  if  we 
hvok  not  merely  to  the  miml>er8  hut  also  the  intelligence  of  the 
persons  iuflueiuMHl,  greater  and  more  wide.spread  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  part  of  western  Continental  Europe,  and 
])robably  as  great  as  in  England.  In  parts  of  France,  and  in 
Italy,  Spain^  and  the  Catholic  parts  of  Germany,  as  well  as  iu 
German  Austria,  the  authority  of  religion  over  the  masses  is 
of  course  great.  Its  influence  on  the  lx*9t  educated  clas.se.s  — 
one  must  include  all  parts  of  society  in  order  to  form  a  fair 
judgment  —  is  apparently  smaller  in  France  and  Italy  than  in 
Great  Britain,  and  apparently  smaller  than  in  the  Unitc<l  States. 
The  country  which  most  rcsemhies  Ameriea  in  this  respect  is 
Scotland,  where  the  mans  of  the  people  enjoy  large  rights  in 
the  management  of  their  church  affairs,  and  where  the  interest 
of  all  elasse-s  has,  ever  since  the  Reformation,  tended  to  run 
in  ecclesiastical  channels.  So  far  from  suffering  from  the  want 
of  State  support,  religion  seems  in  the  United  States  to  stand 
all  the  firmer  because,  standing  alone,  she  is  seen  to  stand  by 
her  own  strength.  Xo  political  party,  no  class  in  the  cona- 
munity,  has  any  hostility  either  to  Christianity  or  to  any 
particular  Christian  body.  The  churches  are  as  thoroughly 
popular,  in  the  best  sen.se  of  the  word,  as  any  of  the  other 
institutions  of  the  country. 

II.  The  .social  and  economic  position  of  the  clerg>'in  the  United 
States  is  perhaps  slightly  above  that  of  the  priesthood,  taken  as 
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a  whole,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  equal  to  that  of  all 
denominations  taken  together ;  Anglican  and  Xonconforniist, 
in  England.  No  ^Vmerican  pa.stors  enjoy  «uch  revenues  as  the 
prelates  of  England  anil  Hungary ;  but  the  average  income  at- 
tached to  the  pastoral  office  is  iu  America  rather  larger.  The 
peculiar  conditions  of  England^  where  one  church  looks  down 
socially  on  the  others,  make  a  comparison  in  other  itvspeets 
difficult.  The  education  of  the  American  ministers,  their  man- 
ners, their  capacity  for  spreatling  liglit  among  the  people,  seem 
superior  to  those  of  the  seminarist  priesthiiod  of  France  and 
Italy  (who  are  of  course  far  more  of  a  tlistinct  caste)  and  er(nal 
to  thuse  of  the  Protestant  pastors  of  Germany  and  Scotland. 

III.  Social  jealousies  connected  with  religion  scarcely  exist 
in  America,  and  one  notes  a  kindlier  feehng  between  all  denomi- 
nations, Roman  Catliohcs  inchaded,  a  greater  readiness  to  work 
together  for  common  clmritalile  aims,  than  l)etween  Catholics 
aiid  Protestants  in  France  or  Gennany,  or  between  Anglicans 
and  Xtmconformists  in  England.  Tiiert*  is  a  rivalry  between 
the  leading  denominations  to  extend  their  bounds,  t-o  erect  and 
fill  new  churches,  to  raise  great  sums  for  church  purjioses. 
Viewed  from  the  side  of  the  New  Testament,  it  may  appear  a 
foolish  rivalry;  but  it  is  not  imfriendly,  and  does  not  provoke 
bad  blood,  because  the  State  stands  neutral,  and  all  churches 
have  a  free  field.  There  is  less  mutual  exclusiveness  than 
in  any  other  conntry,  except  perhaps  Scotland.  An  in.stance 
may  he  found  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  pulpits,  another 
in  the  comparative  frequency  with  which  persons  pass  from 
one  denomination  to  another,  if  a  particular  clergj-man  at- 
tracts them,  or  if  they  settle  in  a  place  distant  from  a  church 
of  their  own  Ixxiy.  One  often  finds  members  of  the  same 
family  belonging  to  difTcrent  ilenominations.  Some  of  the 
leading  bodies,  and  especially  tfie  PresbWerians  and  Congre- 
gationalists.  between  whose  tioctrines  there  exists  practically 
no  difference,  have  been  wont,  especially  in  the  West,  to  co- 
operate for  the  sake  of  efficiency  and  economy  in  agreeing  not 
to  plant  two  rival  churches  in  a  place  where  one  will  sufticc, 
but  to  arrange  that  one  denomination  shall  set  up  its  church, 
and  the  other  advise  its  adherents  to  join  and  support  that 
church. 

IV.  To  give  an  opinion  on  the  three  foregoing  questions  is 
incomparably  easier  than  to  say  wl^ether  and  how  much  Chris- 
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tiainty  has  gainetl  in  spiritual  purity  and  dignity  by  her  aeveranoe 
from  the  secular  power. 

There  is  a  spiritual  gain  in  that  diminution  of  en\'y,  malice, 
and  uneharjtableness  l>et\veen  the  elcrgj'  of  various  sectjs  which 
has  resulted  from  their  beinj:  all  on  the  same  legal  level ;  and 
the,  absence  both  of  these  faults  ami  of  thtf  habit  of  bringing 
cccleaiaHtical  {|uesti<HiH  into  .seeuhir  politics,  gives  the  enerny 
less  oeeasion  to  hUisplieine  than  he  in  apt  U)  have  in  Europe. 
Church  assemblies  —  Kyno<is,  conferences,  and  conventions  — 
seem  on  the  wliole  tti  be  conduettnl  with  better  tomp{.T  and  more 
gof»d  sense  than  those  ImxIips  have  sometimes  shown  in  the 
Old  World,  from  the  Council  of  Ephesus  do^vn  to  our  own  day. 
Hut  in  America  a.s  elsewhere  some  young  mnn  enter  the  clerical 
profession  from  temporal  m(»tivea ;  some  laymen  join  a  church 
to  improve  their  social  or  even  their  business  position ;  s<»rae 
country  pastors  lix>k  out  for  city  cure«,  and  justify  their  leaving 
a  poorer  flock  for  a  richer  by  talking  of  a  wider  sphere  of  use- 
fulness. One  he^rs  that  in  some  IxnJies  there  is  much  intrigu- 
ing to  secure  a  post  of  eminence,  and  that  men  of  great  wealth 
exert  undue  influence,  as  they  did  h\  the  days  when  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James  was  written.  The  desire  to  push  the  progress  of 
the  particular  church  or  of  the  denomination  often  mingles 
with  the  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  more  widely  ;  and  the  gospel 
is  sometimes  preachai,  if  not  with  ''respect  of  persons'*  yet 
with  less  faithful  insistence  on  unpalatable  truths  than  the  moral 
health  of  the  community  requires. 

So  far  as  I  could  fiscertain,  tiie  dependence  of  the  minister 
for  sup]X)rt  on  liia  congregation  does  not  lower  him  in   their 
eyes,  nor  make  him  more  apt  to  flatter  the  leading  memhers 
than  he  is  in  establishe<l  churches.     If  he  is  personally  digni- 
fied and  unselfish,  his  indepenth'nce  wilt  he  in  no  danger.     But  ^j 
whether  the  voluntary  system,  which  no  doubt  makes  men  moro^H 
liberal  in  giving  for  the  support  of  religious  ordinances  among^' 
themselves  and  of  missions  elsewhere,  tends  to  quicken  spiritual 
life,  and  to  keep  the  church  pure  and  undefiled,  free  from  the 
corrupting  influences  of  the  world,  is  another  matter,  on  which 
a  stranger  may  well  hesitate  to  speak.     Those  Americans  whose 
opinion  I  have  enquired  generally  hold  that  in  this  respect  also 
the  fruits  of  freedom  have  been  good. 
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To  convey  some  impression  of  the  character  and  type  which 
religion  has  taken  in  America,  and  to  estimate  its  influence  as 
a  moral  and  spiritual  force,  is  an  infinitely  harder  task  than 
to  sketch  the  salient  ecclesiastical  phenomena  of  the  country. 
I  approach  it  with  the  greatest  diffidence,  and  do  not  profess 
to  give  anything  more  than  the  sifted  result  of  answers  to 
questions  addressed  to  many  competent  observers  belonging 
to  various  churches  or  to  none. 

An  obviously  important  point  to  determine  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  external  ministrations  of  religion  are  supplied  to 
the  people  and  used  by  them.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  no 
trustworthy  statistics  seem  attainable,  but  on  which  the 
visitor's  own  eyes  leave  him  in  little  doubt.  There  are  churches 
everywhere,  and  everywhere  equally :  in  the  cities  and  in  the 
coui  •  rv,  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  in  the  quiet  nooks  of 
New  c-pgland,  in  the  settlements  which  have  sprung  up  along 
railroads  in  the  West.  It  is  only  in  the  very  roughest  parts  of 
the  West,  and  especially  in  the  region  of  mining  camps,  that  they 
are  wanting,  and  the  want  is  but  temporary,  for  "home  mission- 
ary "  societies  are  quickly  in  the  field,  and  provide  the  ministra- 
tions of  religion  even  to  this  migratory  population.  In  many  a 
t<jwTi  of  moderate  size  one  finds  a  church  for  every  thousand 
inhabitants,  as  was  the  case  with  Dayton,  in  Ohio,  which,  when 
it  had  40,000  people,  had  just  forty  churches.  The  growth  of 
churches  is  deemed  an  indication  of  prosperity,  as  I  remember 
that  the  dweller  in  a  new  Oklahoma  city,  anxious  to  prove  its 
swift  progress,  pointed  to  a  comer  lot  and  said,  "A  Fifteen  Thou- 
sand Dollar  church  is  going  up  there." 

Denominational  rivalry  has  counted  for  much  in  the  rapid 
creation  of  churches  in  the  newly  settled  West  and  their  mul- 
tiplication everywhere  else.  So,  too,  weak  churches  are  some- 
times maintained  out  of  pride  when  it  would  be  better  to  let 
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t'hem  be  united  with  t)lher  coiijrrojratious  of  the  sunie  body. 
Attendance  is  pretty  good,  though  in  some  denominations 
the  women  greatly  outnumber  the  men.  In  cities  of  moderate 
size,  as  well  as  in  small  towns  am)  country  places,  a  stranger 
is  (did  that  possibly  a  lialf  of  (he  native  AtruTJcan  population 
<;o  to  rhureti  at  leiLst  onee  every  Sunday.  In  the  great  eities  the 
proportion  of  tiiose  who  attend  is  very  much  less,  but  whether 
or  no  as  small  as  in  English  cities  no  one  could  tell  me.  One 
sometimes  fintls  the  hafiit  of  church-going  well  fomii'd  in  the 
more  settled  parts  of  the  Far  West  where  the  people,  l>eing 
newcomers,  might  he  supposed  t-o  be  less  under  tiie  sway 
of  habit  and  convention.  California  is  an  exception,  and  is 
the  State  supposed  to  be  least  affeetml  by  religious  udiuences. 
In  the  chief  city  of  Oregon  I  found  in  1881  that  a  person, 
and  especially  a  woman  of  the  upper  class,  who  did  not 
belong  to  some  church  and  attend  it  pretty  regidarly,  would  be 
looked  askance  on.  She  need  not  actually  lo.w  caste,  but  the 
fact  would  excite  surprise  an(i  regret ;  and  her  disquieted  friends 
would  put  some  pressure  upon  her  to  enroll  herself  as  a  church 
member.  That  would  hardly  happen  in  such  a  city  to-day.  and 
there  are  grounds  for  thinking  that,  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  church  attendance  docs  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
population. 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  it  was,  or  the  Sunday  as  it 
is  now  usually,  called,  furnishes  another  test.  The  strictness 
of  Puritan  practice  has  quite  disappeared,  even  in  New  Eng- 
land, but  there  are  still  a  few  out  of  the  way  places,  especially 
in  the  South,  where  the  American  part  »^f  the  rural  population 
refrains  from  amusement  as  well  as  from  work.'     It  is  othe^^vise 


» An  intcroatinK  aumniar>'  of  tho  laws  for  the  obaervttnpe  of  SuDda.v'  may 
be  found  in  a  papiT  tvnnl  I»y  Ntr.  Henry  iC.  Voung  at  the  Third  Aonuol  M«;t- 
ing  of  the  *\mcTiran  Bar  Association  (1H80).  Thrsc  laws,  whi<*h  8o*!iii  to  riciat 
in  every  Statf,  wtTi*  atatod  io  l>o  in  many  roses  very  otrict.  forliiddiuK  all  latjnur. 
errfpt  works  of  iicc^^sity  snd  nierey.  and  Hnmrtinici*  forbidding  abo  trnvplliiig 
and  nearly  cvcrj'  kind  of  amusement.  Vrrnionl  und  South  rarohon  went 
farthest  in  this  dint-tion.  The  ff>nncr  prt'scrilKHi.  under  a  fiuo  of  S2,  ttiHt  no 
one  ahall  "viiiit  frrim  hniuu*  to  houjw,  eKrf»pt  from  motives  of  humanity  or  cbnrit\ 
or  travf'l  from  midnight  of  Saturday  to  midnight  of  Sunday,  or  hold  or  utuud 
any  Imll  i^r  dnnre,  or  ust;  any  riium',  ^^^<lrt,  or  play,  or  rvtunTl  to  any  house  o!  eut«r> 
tatnni(>nt  frtr  nmujiemrnt  nr  rfrrpatinn." 

In  Indiflua,  where  all  labour  and  "cneaeiuc  in  one's  usual  avocation" 
prohibitpd.  it  has  been  hdd  by  the  Courts  that  "it^'lliug  a  cigar  to  one  who 
contrartwl  the  haltit  of  smoking  ij>  a  work  of  necosaity." 

South  Carolina  winds  up  a  minute  series  of  prohibitiotis  by  onlvriog  all  per- 
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with  the  Germans ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  their  exam- 
ple has  brought  in  laxity  as  regards  amusement.  Such  cities  as 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  and  *San  Francisco  have  a 
Sunday  quite  unlike  that  of  New  England,  and  more  resembling 
what  one  finds  in  Germany  or  France.  Nowhere,  however,  does 
one  see  the  shops  open  or  ordinary  work  done.  On  many  rail- 
roads there  are  few,  on  some  branch  lines  no,  Sunday  trains,  and 
museums  are  in  some  cities  closed.  But  in  two  respects  the  prac- 
tuv  is  more  lax  than  in  CJreat  Britain.  Most  of  the  leading 
newspapers  publish  Sunday  editions,  which  contain  a  great 
deal  of  general  reading  matter,  stories,  comic  pictures,  gossip, 
and  so  forth,  over  and  above  the  news  of  the  day ;  and  in  the 
great  cities  theatres  are  now  open  on  Sunday  evenings.* 

The  interest  in  theological  questions  is  less  keen  than  it  was 
in  New  England  a  century  ago,  but  probalily  as  keen  as  it  has 
generally  been  in  England  since  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Much  of  the  ordinary  reading  uf  the  average  family  has  a  reli- 
gious tinge,  being  supplied  in  religiou?  orsenii-rnligious  weekly  and 
monthly  magazines.  Till  recently  in  parts  of  the  West  the  old 
problems  of  predestination,  reprobation,  and  election  continued  lo 
be  di8cusse<i  by  farmers  and  shopkeepers  in  their  leisure  moments 
with  the  old  eagerness,  and  gave  a  .sombre  tinge  to  their  views  of 
religion.  The  ordinary  man  used  to  know  the  Bible  l)etter,  and 
took  up  an  allusion  to  it  more  quickly  than  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lishinaiij  though  perhaps  not  better  than  the  ordinary  Scotch- 
man. Indeed  I  may  say  once  for  ail  that  the  native  American 
in  everything  concerning  theology  reminds  one  rather  more  of 
Scotland  than  of  England,  although  in  the  general  cast  and 
turn  of  his  mind  he  is  far  more  F^nglish  than  Scotch.  One 
is  told,  however,  that  nowadays  the  knowledge  of  Scripture 
has  declined.     It  is  hard  to  state  any  general  view  as  to  the 

sons  to  i\p\)\y  themitelvoa  to  the  olxtervanoo  of  the  day  bj-  exorciain^  thenisolvcB 
theiToD  iu  the  rtiitipfl  of  pirty  and  tru*»  ivligion.  It  n/'wl  hurdly  ho  aaid  that  thrjw 
IftWt  art-  practifuily  obnolotv,  nxcopt  art  fur  at<  they  ftirliid  oniinary  und  uniicceif- 
aory  trathc  and  labotu*.  To  that  extent  they  urr  ffupport^ni  by  public  sentiment, 
and  arc  justified  as  l)€ine  in  the  nature  not  so  nnich  of  rrligioua  as  of  soniatly  and 
economically  useful  reKulatioos.  The  haliit  of  playing  outdoor  B&niefl  and  that 
of  morting  to  places  of  public  amunomcnt  on  Sunday  have  much  inorpased  of 
late  yeara. 

'  One  heani  that  it  la  now  becomioK  (lip  custom  to  make  a  week's  engage* 
ment  of  an  operatic  or  theatriral  rompany  — theri*  on*  many  traversing  the 
oountr>'  —  br^in  on  Sunday  instead  of,  na  forracrly,  on  Monday  night. 

fVjitun,  i^liUudelplua,  and  New  York  have  opened  their  public  libraries, 
viuseumfl.  and  art  galleries  on  Sunday. 
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substance  of  pulpit  teaching,  because  the  differences  between 
different  denominations  are  marked  :  but  the  tendency  has 
been,  and  daily  grows  alike  among  Congrcgationalists,  Bap- 
tists, Northern  Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians,  for  sermons 
to  be  less  metaphysical  and  less  markedly  doctrinal  than  . 
formerly,  and  to  become  either  expository  or  else  of  a  practical 
and  hortatory  character.  This  is  less  the  case  among  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  South,  who  are  more  stringently  orthodox, 
and  in  all  respects  more  conservative  than  their  brethren  of 
the  North.  The  discussion  of  the  leading  theological  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  such  as  those  of  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
the  relation  of  natural  science  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  the 
existence  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  state,  goes  on 
muclt  as  in  England.  Some  of  the  leading  reviews  and  magazines 
publish  articles  on  these  subjects,  which  are  read  more  widely 
than  corresponding  articles  in  England,  but  do  not,  I  think, 
absorb  any  more  of  the  thought  and  attention  of  the  averag^i 
educated  man  and  woman.  ^If 

Whether  scepticism  makes  any  sensible  advance  either  in 
affecting  a  larger  nundier  of  minds,  or  in  cutting  more  deepl 
at  the  roots  of  their  lielief  in  God  ari<i  immortality,  is  a  questii 
whicli  it  is  to-day  extremely  difficult  for  any  one  to  answer  ev 
fts  regards  his  oun  country.     There  are  many  j>henomena  in 
every  part  of  Europe  which  appear  to  indicate  that  it  does 
advance ;  there  are  others  which  point  in  the  opposite  direetion^y 
Much  more  difficult,  then,  must  it  Ije  for  a  stranger  to  ex))refl^^| 
a  positive  opinion  as  regards  America  on  this  gravest  of  all  sul^^ 
jrcts  of  enquiry.   The  conditions  of  England  and  America  appear 
to  me  very  similar  ;  whatever  tendency  prevails  in  either  country 
is  hkrl^'  Ui  prevail  in  the  other  and  like  changes  of  taste  in  theory 
logical  literature  Iiave  shown  themst^lves.     The  mental  habits  d^M 
the  people  are  the  siune ;  their  fundamental  religious  conceptions^ 
are  the  same,  except  that  tho.se  who  prize  a  visible  Church  aud_ 
bow  to  her  authority  are  relatively  fewer  among  American  Pi 
estants;  their  thw)logical  literature  is  the  same.     In  discussii 
a  theological  question  with  an  American  one  never  feels  thi 
slight  difference  of  point  of  view,  or,  so  to  speak,  of  meni 
atmosphere,  wliich  is  sure  to  crop  up  in  talking  to  a  Frenehinj 
or  an  Italian,  or  even  to  a  German.     Considerations  of  spceuh 
tive  argument,  considerations  of  religious  feeling,  affect  the  t'' 
/mtioiis  in  the  same  vray  *.  the  course  of  their  rehgious  history 
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is  not  likely  to  diverge. 

present  atlitutle,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  fouml  in  this,  that  whereas 
Americans  are  more  frequently  tlisposed  to  treat  luinor  issuei 
in  a  bold  spirit,  they  are  more  apt  to  recoil  from  blank  nega- 
tion. As  an  American  once  said  to  me  — they  are  apt  to  put 
serious  views  into  familiar  words ^  "We  don't  mind  going  a 
good  way  along  the  plank,  but  wo  like  to  stop  short  of  the 
jump-oiT." 

Wliether  pronounced  theological  unbelief,  which  can  now  be 
preached  by  lectures  and  in  pamphleta  with  a  freedom  unknown 
iialf  a  century  ago,  has  made  substantial  progress  among  the 
thinking  part  of  the  working  class  is  a  question  on  which  one 
hears  tlie  most  opf)osiu»  statements.  I  have  seen  statistics 
which  purport  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  members  of  Chris- 
tian churches  to  the  total  population  rose  in  the  Protestant 
churches  from  1  in  14|  in  a.d.  IHOO  to  1  in  5  in  a.d.  1880;  and 
which  cstimatc<l  the  mmiher  of  communicants  in  1880  at 
12,0m),000,  the  total  adult  population  in  that  year  being  taken  at 
25,000,000.  8o  the  census  of  churches  of  1906  gives  the  number 
of  church  members  or  communicants  at  33,000,000  or  39.1 
of  the  total  estimated  population.  But  one  also  hears  many 
lamentations  over  the  diminished  attemlance  at  city  churches; 
and  in  ecclesiastical  circles  people  say,  just  as  they  say  in  Elng- 
land,  that  the  great  problem  is  how  to  reach  the  masses.  The 
most  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  while  in  cities  like 
New  York  and  Chicago  the  bulk  of  the  haml)ler  classes  (except 
the.  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  largely  recent  inunigrants) 
are  practically  heathen  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Ix)ndon,  or 
Liverpool,  or  Berlin,  the  proportion  of  working  men  who  belong 
to  some  religious  body  may  be  larger  in  towiis  under  30.000  than 
it  is  in  the  similar  towns  of  Great  Britain  or  Germany. 

In  the  more  cultivated  circles  of  the  great  cities  one  finds  a 
numl>er  of  people,  as  one  does  in  England,  who  have  virtually 
abandoned  Christianity,  and  a  much  larger  nimiber  who  seem 
practically  indifferent,  and  seldom  accompany  their  wives  or 
sisters  to  church.  So  also  in  most  of  the  cities  there  is  said  to 
be  a  knot  of  men  who  profess  agnosticism,  and  sometimes  have 
a  meeting-place  where  secularist  lectures  are  delivered.  In  the 
middle  of  last  i-entury  the  former  class  would  have  been  fewer 
and  more  reserved;  the  latter  M^ould  scarcely  have  existed. 
But  the   relaxation   of   the  old  strictness  of  orthodcypj  V^fi^ 
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not  diminished  the  zeal  of  ihc  various  churches,  nor  their 
hold  upon  their  adherents,  nor  their  ardour  in  missionary 
work,  nor  their  attachment  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity. 

This  zeal  and  attachment  happily  no  longer  show  themselves 
in  intolerance.  Except  perhaps  in  small  places  in  the  West  or 
South,  where  aggressive  scepticism  would  rouse  chspleasure  and 
might  affect  a  man's  position  in  society,  ever3^body  is  as  free  in 
America  as  in  London  to  hold  and  express  any  \news  he  pleases. 
Within  the  churches  themselves  there  is  an  unmistakable 
tendency  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  subscription  required  from 
clergymen.  Prosecutions  for  heresy  of  course  come  before 
church  courts,  since  no  civil  court  would  take  cognizance  of 
such  matters  unless  when  invoked  by  some  one  alleging  that 
a  church  court  l»acl  given  a  derision,  or  a  church  authority  had 
taken  an  executive  step,  which  prejudice*!  him  in  some  civil  right, 
and  was  unjust  because  violating  an  obligation  contracted  with 
hijn.^  Such  prosecutions  have  latterly  become  uncommon,  but 
the  sympathy  of  the  public  is  usually  with  the  accused  minister, 
and  the  latitude  allowed  to  tUvergence  from  the  old  standards 
becomes  constantly  greater.  At  present  it  is  in  the  Congrega- 
tionahst  church  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  that  church  in 
England ;  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  North,  and  among 
Baptists  and  Motiiodists,  slightly  less  than  in  the  unestablisluH.! 
Presbyterian  church  of  Scotland.  Most  of  the  churcht^  usually 
called  orthodox  have  allowed  loss  latitude  in  doctrine  and  in 
ritual  than  recent  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law,  beginning  from 
the  "Essays  and  Re\iewri''  cast',  have  allowed  to  the  clergy  of 
the  Anglican  Establishment  in  England  :  but  I  could  not  gather 
that  the  clergy  of  the  various  Protestant  bodies  feel  themselves 
fettered,  or  that  the  free  development  of  religious  thought  is 
seriously  checked.  ext'Gpt  in  the  South,  w^iere  orthodoxy  remainefl 
more  rigid,  and  long  forbade  a  clergyman  to  InAd  Mr.  Darwin's 
views  regarding  llu*  descent  of  m:ui.*  A  pastor  wlio  begins  to 
chafe  under  the  formularies  or  liturgy  of  his  denomination  would 
be  expect'Cd  to  leave  the  denomination  and  join  some  other  in 
which  he  could  feel  more  at  home.     He  would  not  suffer  socially 


■ 


'  Including  the  ctMf  in  wlucli  u  churi'b  court  had  diert-tfurdoii  tta  owa  regu- 
lations, or  ftrt«*d  in  ^nolntion  of  the  plain  principles  of  judiriAl  procwlure. 

'SoniP  while  ago,  n  prnfcssor.  not  in  the  theolofficnl  faculty,  was  kdiovmI 
hia  chair  in  the  Univeraity  of  South  Caroliiui  for  boldiog  Uuitoriaa  view*. 
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by  doing  so,  aa  an  AuKlican  clergyman  possibly  might  in  the 
like  case  in  England.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church  there  is, 
of  course,  no  similar  indulgence  to  a  deviation  from  the 
ancient  dogmatic  standards;  but  there  is  a  greater  disposition 
to  welcome  the  newer  forms  of  learning  and  culture  than  one 
finds  in  EIngland  or  Ireland,  and  what  may  be  called  a  more 
pronounced  democratic  spirit.  »So  among  the  younger  Prot- 
estant clergy  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  tendency,  if  not  to 
socialism,  yet  to  a  marked  tliscontent  with  existing  economic 
conditions,  resembling  what  is  now  perceptible  among  the 
younger  clergy  in  Britain. 

As  respects  what  may  lie  called  the  every-day  rtdigious  life 
and  usages  of  the  I'uited  States,  there  are  diJTerenccs  from  those 
of  England  or  Scotland  which  it  is  easy  to  feel  but  hard  to  define 
or  describe.  There  is  rather  less  conventionalism  or  constraint 
in  speaking  of  religious  experiences,  less  of  a  formal  separation 
between  the  churcli  and  the  world,  less  disposition  to  treat  the 
clergy  as  a  caste  and  expect  them  to  conform  to  a  standard  not 
prescribed  for  the  lajinan,*  less  reticence  alx)ut  sacred  things, 
perhaps  less  sense  of  the  refinement  ^\^th  which  sacred  things 
ought  to  be  surrouniled.  The  letting  by  auction  of  sittings  in 
a  popular  church,  though  I  think  very  rare,  excites  less  disap- 
proval than  it  would  in  Europe.  Some  fashionable  churches 
are  supplied  with  sofas,  eari)et^,  and  the  other  comforts  of  a  draw- 
ing-room ;  a  well-triiine*d  choir  is  pro\nded,  and  the  congregation 
would  not  think  of  spoiling  the  performance  by  joining  in  the 
eirging.  The  social  side  of  churcli  life  is  more  fully  developed 
than  in  Protestant  Europe.  A  congregation,  particularly 
among  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Congregationalists,  is 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  societies,  literani'^  and  recreative  aa  well 
as  religious  and  philanthropic,  which  not  only  stimulate  chari- 
tal'le  work,  but  l)ring  the  poorer  and  richer  members  into  fricmliy 
relations  with  one  another,  and  form  a  large  part  of  the  social 
enjoyments  of  the  young  people,  keeping  them  out  of  barm's 
way,  and  giving  them  a  means  of  forming  acquaintances.  Often 
a  sort  of  informal  evening  party,  calleti  a  ''so<nable,''  is  given 
once  a  month,  at  which  all  ages  and  classes  meet  on  an  easy 


'  AttliouKh  totnJ  abfitinrncc  ia  much  more  gcncrnlly  expcrUKl  from  a  clerg>'- 
ninu  iUtxu  it  wuuld  \tC  in  Grcut  Brituiu.  Id  luost  dcuutiiuiatiuiu,  includiug  Itap- 
tiaU  luul  Mp|hr>diata,  Coogrfgaticinaluita  aud  PpSflbytcriAtUi,  it  u  prautiCAlly 
uziivennU  oiooag  tbe  dcrgy. 
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footing.'  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  movement 
which  has  attaineil  vast  rlimensions  does  much  to  attract  the 
young  people  by  provitUng  facilitios  for  exercise  and  amusement 
as  M'ell  by  work  of  a  more  definitely  religious  rharaeter.  Reli- 
gion seems  to  associate  itself  bt»tter  with  the  interests  of  the 
young  in  America,  and  to  have  come  within  llie  last  forty  years  to 
wear  a  less  forbidding  countenance  than  it  has  generally  done 
in  Britain,  at  least  among  English  Nonconformists  and  in  the 
churches  of  Scotland. 

A  still  more  peculiar  feature  of  the  American  churches  is  the 
propensity  to  what  may  be  called  Revivalism  whicli  some  of 
them,  and  especially  the  Methodist  churches,  show.  That 
exciting  preaching  and  those  external  demonstrations  of  feeling 
which  have  occasionally  appeared  in  Hritain  were  long  chronic 
tliere,  appearing  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  camp-me<*tingj 
a  gathering  of  people  usually  in  the  woods  or  on  the  sea- 
shore, where  open-air  preaching  goes  on  perhaps  for  days 
together.  One  hears  many  stories  about  these  camp-meetings, 
not  always  to  their  creilit,  which  agree  at  least  in  this,  that 
they  exercised  a  powerful  even  if  transient  influence  upon  tho 
humbler  classes  who  flock  to  them.  In  the  West  they  have 
been  serviceable  in  evangelizing  ^iistricts  .where  few  regular 
churches  bad  yet  been  established.  Of  late  yeai's  they  have 
tended  to  pass  into  mere  summer  outings,  except  in  some  parts 
of  the  South,  where  however  it  is  now  chiefly  among  the  humbler 
classes,  and  of  course  still  more  among  the  negroes,  that  they 
flourish.  All  denominations  are  more  prone  to  emotionalism 
in  religion,  and  have  less  reserve  in  displa>Tng  it.  than  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland.  1  remember  in  1870  to  have  l>een  a  passenger 
by  one  of  the  splendid  steamers  which  ply  along  the  Sound 
between  New  York  and  Fall  River.  A  Unitarian  C  Congress  vt&b 
being  held  in  New  York,  and  a  company  of  New  England  Uni- 
tarians were  going  to  attend  it.  Now  New  England  Unitarians 
are  of  all  .\mericans  perhaps  the  most  staid  and  sober  in  their 
thoughts  and  habits^  the  least  inclined  to  a  demonstrative  ox- 


'  Even  dances  may  be  given,  but  not  by  nil  dcuomiuationA.  When  a  Pres- 
byterian eongroKation  in  a  preot  Western  eity  wns  ^ivinf;  a  '  n*eepli<tn  "  in  honotir 
of  the  opeiiinK  of  ita  new  chnrtih  huildinK  —  prf)8porou8  ehurehea  uIwayH  liave  4 
building  with  a  «et  of  rooms  for  meetingn  —  Ihe  e«C'xton  (us  ho  is  rullod  in  Amer- 
ica), who  hnd  come  fp)m  a  ProtestJint  Epiiteopiil  ehureh  in  the  Enst.  oli4cr\*rcl, 
_u  he  surveyed  the  flpacinus  hall.  "  What  u  pity  you  aro  not  EpijicopaUniu  ;  yoa 
it  have  given  a  ball  in  thid  room  I " 
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presaiou  of  thoir  faith.  Tliia  ronipaiiy,  liuwovor,  installed  itself 
round  tho  piano  In  the  great  saloon  of  the  vessel  aiid  sang  hymns, 
hymns  full  of  effusion,  for  nearly  two  Iiours,  many  of  the  other 
passengers  joining,  and  all  looking  on  with  s>inpathy.  Our 
English  party  assumeil  at  first  that  the  singers  belonged  to  some 
Methodist  body,  in  which  ease  there  would  have  been  nothing  to 
nuiiark  exeept  the  attitude  of  the  bystanders.  But  they  were 
Unitarians. 

Euro])ean  travellers  have  in  one  point  greatly  exaggerated 
the  differences  between  their  own  continent  and  the  Uuitetl 
States.  They  have  represented  the  latter  as  pre-eminently  a 
land  of  strange  sects  and  abiionna!  religious  developments. 
Sueh  sw^ts  and  developments  then*  certainly  are,  but  they  play 
no  greater  part  in  the  whole  life  of  thi*  (uilion  than  similar 
sects  do  in  CJermany  and  England,  far  less  tlian  the  varit)us  dis- 
senting communities  do  in  Russia.  The  Mormons  drew  the 
eyes  of  the  world  because  they  attemptinl  to  form  a  sort  of 
religious  commonwealth ,  and  revived  one  ancient  practice  which 
mo<k*ni  ethics  eondenm,  atnl  which  severe  congressional  legisla- 
tion is  supjwsed  to  have  now  stampefl  out.  But  the  Mormon 
church  i.s  cliiefly  recruitetl  frtJtn  Europe.  In  1881  I  found 
few  native  AmeriiraiLs  among  the  Monnoiis  in  Salt  Lake  ('ily, 
anel  those  few  from  imiong  th<'  poor  whites  of  the  South.'  The 
number  of  re<'ruits  from  all  quarters  began  soon  thereafter  to 
decrease.  The  Shakers  are  an  interesting  and  well-conducted 
folk,  but  there  are  very  few  of  them,  and  they  decrease  —  tiiere 
were  in  19<)6  only  516  persons  in  their  eleven  connnunities; 
while  of  the  other  communistic  religiou-s  bodies  one  hears  more 
in  Europe  than  in  AmcTica.  Here  and  there  some  strange 
little  sect  emerges  and  lives  for  a  few  years ;  -  but  in  a  country 
seething  with   religious   emotion,  and  w^hose  conditions  seem 


'  Thoro  is  a  non-polygumoua  Monnon  church,  njectina!  BriKlmm  Vduiik 
iirifl  hid  succwwors  in  Utah,  whirh  rt'tumwi  itself  to  the  cwninia  of  IWW  as  tiaviiig 
40,H51  mcmtirrs.      ^tomo  Southnm  Stat4^  punish  the  prcuichiDg  of  Mormouism. 

s  Nuar  Walla  Walla  in  tha  .Stato  of  Waahin«ton  I  cume  in  1881  across  a  curious 
WJct  fonnwl  by  a  Wr'UhiiiHn  who  fell  into  tmne»»s  iiiui  dclJvePiHl  rrvflations.  He 
hud  two  sons,  oiul  Miisorted  one  of  them  to  bf*  an  inptirnution  of  ChriKt.  and  the 
other  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  gatherc<l  alwut  fifty  disciples,  whom  he  en- 
deavoured to  fonn  int^?  a  aoriety  havinjc  nil  things  in  comnif>n.  However,  both 
the  rhiidri-'n  tiU'd  ;  and  in  IHSl  must  of  his  disi-ipleu  liad  dcacrt<Hl  him.  Prolxibly 
Bueh  phenomejiu  an?  not  une<jinntou  ;  then*  i*i  a  good  deal  of  pruncneae  to  supcr- 
tft-itinu  among  the  leas  educated  Westerns,  especially  the  itnmiicrants  from  Europe. 
They  lead  u  nuLitory  isiv  iu  the  midiit  of  a  vast  nature. 
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to  tempt  to  new  departures  and  experiments  of  all  kinds^  the 
philosopliic  traveller  may  rather  wonder  that  men  have  stCNxi 
HO  generally  upon  the  old  paths.^ 

We  have  already  seen  that  Christianity  has  hi  the  United 
States  maintained,  so  far  as  externals  >;o,  its  authority  and 
dignity,  pluntitip  itti  housrs  of  worsliip  all  over  the  country, 
and  raising  i»iiormou.s  revenues  from  its  adherents.  Such  a 
position  of  apparent  itiHuenue  might,  however,  rest  upon  ancient 
habit  and  ronvj'tUifm,  jind  imply  no  dominion  over  the  80u1k 
of  uwn.  Thi^  Homiin  Eiiipirr  in  Ihi'  tiays  of  Augustus  was 
cov(u*pd  from  (!nd  to  end  %vith  suporb  temples  to  many  go<is ; 
the  priests  were  numerous  aiul  wt^althy,  ami  enjoyed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  State;  processions  retained  their  pomp,  and  »ac- 
rifires  drew  nrowds  of  admiring  worshippers.  But  the  old 
religions  had  lo?t  their  lioM  on  the  hpliof  of  the  etiucated  and 
on  the  ponseienee  of  all  rlassps.  If  tFierefore  we  desire  to  know 
what  place  ("hristianity  mally  fills  in  America,  and  how  far  it 
gives  stability  to  the  eominonwealtli,  we  must  enquire  how  far 
it  governs  the  life  and  moulds  the  mind  of  the  eountry. 

Sueh  an  eiiiiuiry  may  address  itself  to  two  points.  It  may 
examine  into  the  influence  which  religion  has  on  the  conduct 
of  the  people,  on  their  moral  standard  and  the  way  they  con- 
form themselves  thereto.  And  it  may  ask  liow  far  religion 
touches  and  gilds  the  imagination  of  the  people,  retieeming  their 
lives  from  commonness  and  bathing  their  souls  in  "the  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land.'' 

In  works  of  active  beneficenco  no  country  has  surpassed, 
perhaps  none  has  equalled,  the  United  States.  Not  only  are 
the  sums  colh'cted  for  all  sorts  of  pliilanthropic  pun^oscs  larger 
relatively  to  the  wealth  of  America  than  in  any  European  coun- 
try, but  the  amount  of  personal  interest  shown  in  good  works 
and  [wrsonal  efTort  devote*.!  to  them  seems  to  a  European  visitor 
to  equal  what  he  knows  at  home.  How  much  of  this  interest 
and  effort  would  l>e  given  were  no  religious  motive  present  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  Not  all,  but  I  think  nearly  all  of  it,  is  in 
fact  given  by  religious  people,  and,  as  they  themselves  suppOHe, 
under  a  religious  impulse.  This  religious  impulse  is  less  fre- 
quently than  in  England  a  sectarian  imj>ube,  for  all  Protestants, 

*  An  regiirds  now  weaia  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  recent  years  has  been  th« 
Crowth  of  thf  body  whifh  caWr  itarlf  hy  thr  name  of  "Christinii  Sfienoeu"  It  ia 
aaid  to  <Jiiiin  u  million  of  ."ulhereots.  muny  of  them  in  N'ew  Englaud. 
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and  to  some  extent  Roman  Catholics  also,  are  wont  to  join 
hands  for  most  works  of  lienevolonce. 

The  ethical  standard  of  the  average  man  is  of  course  the 
Christian  stanciard,  modi6wI  to  some  slight  extent  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  American  hfe,  whioh  have  been  different  *  from 
those  of  Protestant  Europe.  The  average  man  has  not  thought 
of  any  other  standard,  and  religious  teaching,  though  it  has 
became  less  definitt^  and  less  dogmatic,  is  still  to  him  the  source 
whence  be  believes  himself  to  have  drawni  liis  ideas  of  duty 
and  conduct.  In  Puritan  days  there  must  have  been  some  little 
conscious  and  much  more  unconscious  hj'pocrisy,  the  profession 
of  religion  being  universal,  and  the  exactitude  of  practice  required 
by  opinion,  and  even  by  law,  being  above  what  ordinary  human 
nature  seems  capable  of  attaining.  The  fault  of  antinomianisra 
which  used  to  be  charged  on  Iiigh  Calvinists  is  now  sometimes 
ciiarged  on  those  who  become,  under  the  influence  of  revivals, 
extreme  emotionalists  in  religion.  But  taking  tlie  native  Ameri- 
cans as  a  whole,  no  people  seems  toniay  less  open  to  the  charge 
of  Pharisaism  or  hypocrisy.  They  are  perhaps  rather  more 
prone  to  the  opposite  error  of  go(xl-natured  indulgence  to  offences 
of  which  they  are  not  themselves  guilty. 

That  there  is  less  crime  among  native  Americans  than  among 
the  foreign-born  is  a  point  not  to  be  greatly  pressed,  for  it  may 
be  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  the  p)oorerand  more 
ignorant  part  of  the  population  ;  and  in  parts  of  the  South  and 
West  violence  and  even  homicide  are  common  enough  among 
the  native-bom.  If,  however,  we  take  matters  which  do  not 
fall  wthin  the  scope  of  penal  law,  the  general  impression  of 
those  who  have  liveti  long  both  in  Prote&'tant  Europe  and 
in  America  seems  to  be  that  as  respects  veracity,  temperance, 
the  purity  of  domestic  life,*  tenderness  to  children  and  the 


'  The  (crcat  frequency  of  divorce  in  monj*  States  —  there  ore  dutricta  where 
the  pmix>rtioD  of  divorcfs  to  niurriagfs  i«  1  to  7  —  doti^  not  appear  to  l>etokeu 
immorality,  but  to  t>e  due  to  the  oxtrcnie  facility  with  which  the  Jaw  allows  one 
or  both  of  a  married  pair  to  indulRc  their  cnpricc.  Divorce  is  said  to  be  Ic^s 
freriuent  in  pruportion  among  tht^  middl'r  chuvaiw  thun  amoux  the  richer  and  the 
hunihler  and  is,  sp'->aking  tr^^nendly.  more  fre<iuent  the  further  West  one  goea, 
though  it  is  unhappily  frequent  in  some  of  the  Middle  Stotew  ond  in  some  Eastern 
also.  It  is  increaHing  evcrj-whrre  ;  but  it  inrfeii?ps  ;dso  in  thow*  European 
countriea  whii-h  |Kmiit  it-  Some  rf-niarlo*  on  ih'm  subject,  and  a  cnmpariaou  of 
the  eonditioiLt  which  prrvBilt'd  in  the  Roman  Empire  may  be  found  in  an  ctisuy 
enti(h<d  "  Marritigr  and  Divorce  in  Roman  and  English  Law  "  in  my  Studies  in 
Hutlory  and  J  urUprudence. 
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weak,  and  general  kindliness  of  behaviour,  the  native  Ameri- 
cans stand  rather  iiigher  than  either  the  English  or  the  Ger- 
mans.* And  these  whose  opinion  I  ain  quoting  seem  geuerully, 
though  not  universally,  disposed  to  think  tliat  the  influence 
of  religious  belief,  which  may  survive  in  its  effect  ujion  the  cliarac- 
ter  when  a  man  has  dropped  his  connection  with  any  rehgious 
body,  counts  for  a  good  deal  in  this.  There  is  now  a  general 
feeling  that  the  State  judges  administer  in^  too  lax  and  easy 
a  way  laws  wliich  are  themselves  too  lax.  Tlie  abuse  of  divorce 
procedure  amounts  in  some  States  to  a  .scandal. 

If  we  ask  how  far  religion  exerts  a  stimulating  influence  on 
the  thought  and  imagination  of  a  nation,  we  are  met  by  the 
difficulty  of  determining  what  is  the  condition  of  mankind 
where  no  such  influence  is  present.  There  haji*  never  been  a 
civilizeii  nation  wthout  a  religion;  and  though  many  highly 
civilizeri  individual  men  live  without  one,  they  are  so  obviously 
the  chihiren  of  a  state  of  sentiment  and  thought  in  which 
religion  has  been  a  powerful  factor,  that  no  one  can  conjecture 
what  a  race  of  men  would  be  like  who  had  during  several  gener- 
ations believed  themselves  to  be  the  highest  beings  in  the  universe, 
or  at  least  entirely  out  of  relation  to  any  other  higher  being,  and 
to  be  therewnthal  destine<l  to  no  kind  of  existence  after  deatlt. 
Some  may  hold  that  respect  for  public  opinion,  sympathy,  and 
interest  in  the  future  of  mankind  wouhl  do  for  such  a  people 
what  religion  has  done  in  the  past ;  or  that  they  might  even  be, 
as  Lucretius  expected,  the  happier  for  the  e?ctinction  of  possible 
supernatural  terrors.  OtluT.s  may  liold  that  life  would  seem 
narrow  and  insignificant,  and  that  the  ^\^ngs  of  imagination 
would  droop  in  a  universe  felt  to  be  void.  All  that  neeil  be 
here  said  is  that  a  people  with  comparatively  little  around  it  in 
the  way  of  historic  memories  and  associations  to  touch  its  emo- 
tion, a  people  whose  energy  is  chiefly  absorjjed  in  commerce  and 
the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  its  territory,  a 
people  consumed  by  a  feverish  activity  that  gives  little  opportu- 
nity for  reflection  or  for  the  contemplation  of  nature,  seems  most 
of  all  to  need  to  have  its  horizon  wiileaed.  its  sense  of  awe  and 
mystery  touches!,  by  whatever  calls  it  away  from  the  busy 
world  of  sight  and  sound  into  the  stillness  of  faith  and  medita- 


*  This  cannot  be  said  as  regardfl  cotnmDrcial  upruchtoen.  in  which  rcspn^ 
the  United  Statftt  stand  certainly  on  no  hifiher  level  thui  Kngluud  and  Gdtioany. 
And  poiaibly  below  France  and  .Scandinavia. 
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lion.  A  perusal  of  the  literature  which  the  American  of  the 
educated  fanning  class  reads,  and  a  study -of  the  kind  of  litera- 
ture which  those  who  are  least  coloured  by  European  influences 
produce,  led  one  to  think  that  the  Bible  and  Christian  theology 
altogether  have  in  the  past  done  more  in  the  way  of  forming  the 
imaginative  background  to  an  average  American  view  of  the 
world  of  man  and  nature  than  they  have  in  most  European 
countries. 

No  one  is  so  thoughtless  as  not  sometimes  to  ask  himself 
what  would  befall  mankind  if  the  solid  fabric  of  belief  on  which 
iheir  morality  has  hitherto  rested,  or  at  least  been  deemed  by 
them  to  rest,  were  suddenJy  to  break  up  and  vanish  under  the 
influence  of  new  views  of  nature,  as  the  ice-fields  split  and  melt 
when  they  have  floated  down  into  a  wanner  sea.  Moral- 
ity with  religion  for  its  sanction  has  hitherto  been  the  basis 
of  social  pohty,  except  under  military  despotisms :  would  moral- 
ity be  so  far  weakened  as  to  make  social  polity  unstable?  and  if 
HO,  would  a  reign  of  violence  retuni?  In  Europe  this  question 
docs  not  seem  urgent,  l)ecause  in  Europe  the  physical  force  of 
armed  men  which  maintains  order  is  usually  conspicuous,  and 
because  olK-thence  to  authority  is  everywhere  in  Europe  matter 
of  Ancient  habit,  having  come  do\vni  httle  impaired  from  ages 
when  men  obeyed  without  asking  Utr  a  reason.  But  in  America, 
the  whole  system  of  govenunent  seems  to  rest  not  on  armed  force, 
but  on  the  v^ill  of  the  numerical  majority,  a  majority  many  of 
whom  might  well  think  that  its  overthrow  would  be  for  them  a 
gain.  So  sometimes,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  great  American 
city,  and  watching  the  throngs  of  eager  figures  streaming  hither 
and  thither,  marking  the  sharp  contrasts  of  yioverty  and  wealth, 
an  increasing  mass  of  wretchechiess  and  an  increasing  display  of 
luxury,  kno^\^ng  that  before  long  a  himdred  millions  of  men  will 
be  living  between  ocean  and  ocean  under  this  one  government, 
—  a  govenimejit  wliieli  their  o\v\\  hand:^  have  made,  and  wliich 
they  feel  to  he  the  work  of  thf ir  ovm  hands,  —  one  is  startled 
by  the  thought  of  what  might  befall  this  huge  yet  delicate  fabric 
of  laws  and  coninn-rce  and  social  institutions  were  the  foundation 
it  has  rested  on  to  crumble  away.  Suppose  that  all  these 
men  ceasetl  to  believe  that  tlmre  was  any  power  above  them, 
any  future  before  them,  anytliing  In  heaven  or  earth  but  what 
their  senses  told  them  of ;  suppose  that  their  consciousness  of 
individual  force  and  responsibility,  already  tlwarfed  by  the  over- 
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whelming  power  of  tlie  nuiltitudo,  ami  the  fatalistic  submi8sl< 
it  engenders,  were  further  weakened  by  the  feeling  that  their' 
swiftly  fleeting  life  was  rounded  by  a  perpetual  sleep  — 

Soles  oocidere  et  redire  possunt : 
Nobis,  quum  semel  ocifidit  broWs  lux 
Nox  est  perpotua  una  dormionda. 

Would  the  moral  code  stand  unshaken,  and  with  it  the  rever- 
ence for  law,  the  sense  of  duty  towards  the  commumty.  and  even 
towards  the  generations  yet  to  come?     Would  rami  say,  "Let  ^ 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  "?    Or  would  custocc^^H 
and   s>'mpathy,   iiiid   a  perception   of  the  advantages  which^* 
stable  govermncnt  otfers  to  the  citizens  as  a  whole,  and  which 
orderly  self-restraint  offers  to  each  one,  replace  supernatural 
sanctions,  and  liold  in  check  the  violence  of  masses  and  the 
self-indulgent   impulses   of  the   individual?      History  cannot 
answer   this   question.      The  most  slie   can   tell    us   is   that 
hitherto  civilized  society  has  rested  on  religion,  and  that  free 
government  has  prospered  best  among  religious  peoples. 

America  is  no  doubt  the  country  in  which  intellectual  move- 
ments work  most  swiftly  upon  the  masses,  and  the  country  in 
which  the  loss  of  faith  in  the  invisible  might  pro^luce  the  com- 
pletest  revolution,  because  it  is  the  country  where  men  have 
been  least  wont  to  revere  anj^hing  in  the  visible  world.  Yet 
Aiiieriea  seems  as  unlikely  t<>  drift  from  her  ancient  moorings 
as  any  country  of  the  Old  World.  It  was  religious  zeal  and  the 
religious  conscience  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  New 
England  colonies  nearly  three  centuries  ago  —  those  colonies 
wliose  spirit  has  in  such  a  large  measure  passe<I  into  the  whole 
nation.  Religion  and  conscience  have  been  a  constantly  active 
force  in  the  American  commonwealth  ever  ance,  not,  indeed, 
strong  enough  to  avert  many  moral  and  political  evils,  yet  aL^H 
the  worst  times  inspiring  a  minority  with  a  courage  and  ardou^^l 
by  which  moral  and  political  evils  have  been  held  at  bay,  and 
in  the  long  run  generally  overcome. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  monarchies  live  by  honour  and  repub- 
lics by  virtue.  The  more  tlemocratlc  republics  l^eeome,  the  more 
the  masses  grow  conscious  of  their  own  iiiiwer,  the  uKtre  do  they 
need  to  live,  not  only  by  patriotism,  btit  by  reverence  and  self- 
control,  and  the  more  essential  to  their  well-being  are  those 
sources  whence  reverence  and  self-control  flow. 
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It  has  been  well  said  that  the  position  which  women  hold 
in  a  country  is,  if  not  a  complete  test,  yet  one  of  the  beat  testa 
of  the  progress  it  has  made  iu  civilization.  When  one  compares 
nomad  man  "ftith  settled  man,  heathen  man  with  Christian 
man,  the  ancient  world  with  the  modern,  the  Eastern  world 
with  the  Western,  it  is  plain  that  in  every  case  the  advance  in 
public  order,  in  material  comfort,  in  wealth,  in  decency  and  re- 
finement of  manners,  among  the  whole  population  of  a  country 
—  for  in  these  matters  one  must  not  look  merely  at  the  upper 
class  —  has  been  accompanie<]  by  a  greater  respect  for  women, 
by  a  greater  freedom  accorded  to  flieni,  by  a  fuller  participation 
on  their  part  in  the  best  work  of  the  world.  Americans  are  fond 
of  pointing,  and  can  l^^th  perfect  justice  point,  to  the  position 
their  women  hold  as  an  e\'idence  of  the  high  level  their  civiliza- 
tion has  reached.  Certainly  nothing  in  the  country  is  more 
characteristic  of  the  peculiar  type  their  civihzation  has  taken. 

The  subject  may  be  regarded  in  so  many  aspects  that  it  is 
convenient  to  take  up  each  separately. 

As  respects  the  legal  rights  of  women,  these,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  legislative  enactments  of  each  State  of  the  Union,  for  in 
no  case  has  the  matter  been  left  under  the  rigour  of  the  common 
law.  With  much  diversity  in  minor  details,  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  law  are  iu  all  or  nearly  all  the  States  similar.  W'omen 
have  been  placetl  in  an  equality  with  men  as  respects  all  private 
rights.  In  some  States  husband  and  wife  can  sue  one  another 
at  law.  Married  as  well  as  unmarried  women  have  long  since 
(and  I  think  ever\'>vhero)  obtained  full  control  of  their  property, 
wliether  obtained  by  gift  or  descent,  or  by  their  own  lalx)ur. 
Tills  has  been  deemed  so  important  a  point  that,  instead  of  being 
left  to  ordinary  legislation,  it  has  in  several  States  been  directly 
enactetl  by  the  people  in  the  Constitution.  Women  have  in 
Host,  possibly  not  yet  in  all.  States  rights  of  guardianship  over 
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their  cliiklren  which  the  Inw  of  England  doniotl  to  thnm  till 
the  Act  of  1886 ;  and  in  some  States  the  mother's  rights  are 
equal,  where  there  has  heen  a  voluntary  separation,  to  those  of 
the  father.  The  law  of  divorce  is  in  many  States  far  from  satis- 
factory, hut  it  always  aims  at  doing  ecjual  justice  as  towecn 
husbands  and  wives.  Special  protection  as  respects  hours  of 
labour  is  given  to  women  by  the  laws  of  many  States,  and  a  good 
deal  of  rocont  legislation  has  been  passed  with  intent  to  l^enefit 
thenij  though  not  always  by  well-chosen  means. 

Women  have  made  their  way  into  most  of  the  professions 
more  largely  than  in  Europe.  In  many  of  the  Northern  cities 
they  practise  as  physicians,  and  seem  to  have  found  little  or  no 
prejudice  to  overcome.  Medical  scliools  have  been  provided 
for  tiiprn  in  some  universities.^  It  wiis  less  easy  to  obtain  admis- 
sion to  the  bar,  yet  8«3veral  have  securetl  this,  and  the  number 
seems  to  increase.  They  mostly  devote  themselves  to  the 
attorney's  part  of  the  work  rather  than  to  court  i)ractice.  One, 
edited  the  ItlinoiH  Law  Journal  with  great  acceptance.  Sever 
have  entered  the  Christian  ministry,  though,  I  think,  chiefly  in 
what  may  be  calle<l  the  minor  sects,  rather  than  in  any  of  the 
five  or  six  great  denominations,  whose  spirit  is  more  conserva- 
tive. Some  have  olitained  success  as  professional  lecturers, 
and  not  a  few  are  journalists  or  reiK»rters.  One  hears  little 
of  them  in  engineering.  They  are  seldom  to  1)C  seen  in  the 
offices  of  hotels,  but  many,  more  than  in  Europe,  are  employed 
as  clerks  or  secretaries,  both  in  some  of  the  Oovommt^nt  depart^ 
ments,  and  by  telegraphic  and  other  companies,  as  well  as  in 
publishing  houses  and  otlier  kinds  of  business  where  physical 
strength  is  not  needed.  Ty|>ewriting  work  is  largely  in  their 
hands.  They  form  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  teachers 
in  public  schools  for  boys  as  well  as  for  girls,  and  are  thought 
to  be  l>etter  teachers,  at  least  for  the  younger  sort,  than  men 


le 


are.*    No  class  prejudice  forbids  the  daughters  of  clergymen  or 


'  In  1909  thCT«  worn  805  wodiod  roturncd  as  studyiuK  medidne  in  tho  medical 
BcbonU,  and  95  in  the  doutiato'  !»chooU. 

'  The  numticr  of  t<raohcrs  in  tho  common  schools  is  given  by  the  tTnitod  Stat«* 
Bureau  of  Edurntion  Report  for  UKW  at  104.495  men  iind  390.988  womca. 
As  male  teachers  are  in  a  majority  in  »  ver>'  (e»w  Southern  States  (TenneoaM. 
West  VirKiniu.  aud  Arkansas),  and  in  Now  Mexico,  the  preponderance  of  wodmh 
in  ihf  N(*rthern  Slates  Reucraily  iit  very  gnmt.  It  has  increased  sensibly  of  Ute 
ycara  over  the  whole  country.  In  Masaaohusetta  women  teacfaRrs  are  ten  »iii] 
ooa-half  times  as  nuaienjiu  as  men. 
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lawj'ers  of  the  best  stauclinj;  to  teach  in  pleincntary  schools. 
Taking  one  thing  with  another,  it  is  eaaior  for  women  to  find 
a  career,  to  obtain  remunerative  work  either  of  literary  or  of 
a  commercial  or  mechanical  kind,  than  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
Popuhir  sentiment  is  entirely  in  favour  of  giving  them  every 
chance,  as  witness  the  Constitutions  of  those  Western  States 
(including  Wasliington,  even  while  it  refustxi  them  the  suffrage) 
which  expressly  provide  that  they  shall  Ije  equally  admitisible 
to  all  professions  or  emplojinents.  They  have  loni;  borne  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  promotion  of  moral  and  philanthropic 
causes.  They  were  among  the  earliest,  most  zealous,  and 
most  effective  aiM)stIeH  of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and 
have  taken  an  eiiually  active  share  in  the  temperance  agi- 
tation. Not  only  has  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  with  its  numerous  branches  been  tlie  most  powerful 
agency  directed  against  the  traffic  in  intoxicants,  particularly 
in  the  Western  States,  but  individual  women  have  thrown 
themselves  into  the  struggle  witli  extraonhnary  zeal.  Some 
time  ago,  during  what  was  calle<l  tlie  women's  whiskey  war, 
they  forceil  their  way  into  the  drinking  saloons,  beardeii  the 
dealers,  adjured  the  tipplers  to  come  out.  At  elections  in  which 
the  Prohibitionist  issue  is  prominent,  ladies  will  sometimes 
assemble  outsitle  the  polls  and  sing  hymns  at  the  voters.  Their 
services  in  dealing  with  paui>erisin,  charities,  and  reforma- 
tory institutions  have  been  inestimal)lc.  In  New  York  when 
legislation  was  needed  for  improving  the  administration  of 
the  charities,  it  was  a  lady  (U'longuig  to  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respected  famihes  in  the  country)  who  wxnt  to 
Albany,  anil  by  placing  the  case  forcibly  before  the  State 
legislature  there,  succfKnled  in  obtaining  the  nxjuired  measure- 
Many  others  have  followetl  her  example  with  the  best  results. 
The  Chanty  Organization  sf>cieties  of  the  great-  cities  are  largely 
managed  by  women  ;  and  the  frewlom  they  enjoy  makes  them 
invaluable  agents  in  this  work,  which  the  inrush  of  new  and 
ignorant  imnii^ants  renders  daily  more  important.  So  too 
when  it  l^ecanie  necessary  after  the  war  to  find  teachers  for 
the  negroes  in  the  institutions  founded  for  their  i>enefit  in  the 
South,  it  was  chietly  Northern  girls  who  volunteered  for  the 
duty,  and  di.schargwl  it  with  single-mindetl  zeal. 

American  women  take  far  less  part  in  politics  than  their  Eng- 
lish   sisters,   although   more   than    the   women   of   Germany, 
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France,  or  Italy.  That  they  talk  less  about  politics  may  be 
partly  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  politics  come  less  into  ordinary 
conversation  in  Araerica  (except  during  a  presidental  election) 
than  in  England.  But  the  practice  of  canvassing  at  elections, 
recently  developed  by  English  ladies  with  eminent  success, 
seems  unknown.  Women  have  seldom  been  chosen  members 
of  either  Republican  or  Democratic  conventions.  However, 
at  the  National  Convention  of  the  Prohibitionist  party  at 
Pittsburg  in  1884  some  presented  credentials  as  delegates 
from  local  organizations,  and  were  admitted  to  sit.  One  of 
the  two  secretaries  of  that  Convention  was  a  woman.  In  1912 
women  served  as  delegates  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention. So  women  have  in  some  cities  borne  a  useful  mid  influ- 
ential, albeit  comparatively  inconspicuous,  part  in  movements 
for  the  reform  of  municipiil  government.  Here  we  are  on  the 
debatable  groumi  between  pure  party  politics  and  philan- 
thropic agitation.  Women  have  been  so  effective  in  the  latter 
that  they  cannot  easily  be  excluded  when  persuasion  passes 
into  constitutional  action,  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  the 
Prohibition  party  declare  in  their  platform  of  1884  that  *'they 
alon^  recognize  the  influence  of  women,  and  offer  to  her  equal 
rights  with  man  in  the  management  of  national  affairs." 
At  some  gatherings  in  the  West  which  gave  expression  to  the 
discontent  of  the  farming  class,  women  api>eared,  and  were 
treated  with  a  deference  which  anywhere  but  in  America  would 
have  contrasted  strangely  with  the  roughness  of  the  crowd. 
One  of  them  signalized  herself  by  denouncing  a  propo.*?ed  ban- 
quet, on  the  ground  that  it  was  i>eing  got  up  in  the  interest 
the  brewers.  Presidential  candidates  have  often  "receptions 
given  in  their  honour  by  ladies.  Attempts  have  been  mad' 
but  with  little  success,  to  establish  political  "salons"  at  Was 
ington,  nor  has  the  influence  of  social  gatherings  an>'^vhere 
attained  the  importance  it  has  often  possessed  in  France,  though 
occasionally  the  wife  of  a  politician  makes  his  fortune  by  her 
tact  and  skill  in  winning  support  for  him  among  professional 
politicians  or  the  memlx^rs  of  a  State  legislature.  Theri*  was 
another  and  less  auspicious  sphere  of  [xjlitical  action  into 
which  women  found  their  way  at  the  national  capital.  The 
solicitation  of  members  of  a  legislature  with  a  \new  to  the  pass- 
ing of  bills,  especially  private  bills,  and  to  the  obtaining  of 
places,  has  become  a  profession  there,  and  the  persuasive  assidu* 
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ity  which  had  long  been  recognized  by  pot'ts  as  charu('t<?ristic 
of  the  female  sex  made  them  at  one  time  widely  employed  and 
efficient  in  this  work. 

I  have  already,  in  treating  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement 
(Chapter  XCIX),  referred  to  the  various  public  offices  which 
have  been  in  many  States  thrown  open  to  women.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  wherever  the  suffrage  haa  been  granted  the  gift 
carries  with  it  the  right  of  obtaining  those  posts  for  which 
votes  arc  cast. 

The  subject  of  women's  education  opens  up  a  large  field. 
Want  of  space  obliges  me  to  omit  a  description,  for  which  I 
have  accumulated  abundant  materials,  and  to  confine  myself 
to  a  few  concise  remarks. 

The  public  provision  for  the  instruction  of  girls  is  quite  as 
ample  and  adequate  as  that  made  for  boys.  Elementary  schools 
are  of  coui-se  provided  alike  for  l>oth  sexes,  grammar  schools 
and  high  schools  are  organized  for  the  reception  of  girls  some- 
times under  the  same  roof  or  even  in  the  same  classes,  some- 
times in  a  distinct  building,  but  always,  I  think,  with  an  equally 
complete  staff  of  teachers  and  equipment  of  educational  ap- 
pliances. The  great  majority  of  the  daughters  of  mercantile 
and  professional  men,  especially  of  course  in  the  West,'  re- 
ceive their  education  in  these  public  secondary  schools;  and, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  the  number  of  girls  who  continue 
their  education  in  the  higher  l>ran(:hes,  including  the  ancient 
classics  and  physical  science,  up  to  the  ago  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  is  as  large  as,  in  many  places  larger  than,  that  of  the 
boys,  the  \atier  being  drafted  off  into  practical  life,  while  the 
former  indulge  their  more  lively  interest  in  the  things  of  the 
mind.  In  the  Western  universities  the  ancient  classics  are 
now  more  largely  studied  by  women  than  by  men,  partly 
because  the  latter  form  a  majority  of  the  teachers.  One  some- 
times hears  it  charged  as  a  fault  on  the  American  school  sys- 
tem that  its  liberal  provision  of  gratuitous  instruction  in  the 
advanced  subjects  tends  to  raise  girls  of  the  humbler  classes 
out  of  the  sphere  to  which  their  pecuniary  means  would  destine 
them,  makes  them  discontented  with  their  lot,  implants  tastes 
which  fate  will  forever  forbid  them  to  gratify. 

'  There  arc  many  private  boarding  flohools  aa  wdl  aa  private  day  schools  for 
girin  in  thr>  KoflU^rn  StatM.  Comparatively  few  children  aro  oduoAted  at  home 
by  suvurtioates. 
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As  stated  in  a  previous  chapter  (Chapter  CVIIT),  Univei 
sity  education  is  provided  for  women  in  the  Eastern  States  bj 
colleges  expressly  erected  for  their  benefit,  and  in  the  Westei 
States  by  State  universities,  whose  regulations  usually  providi 
for  the  admission  of  female  equally  with  male  students  to 
instruction  in  all  subject.s.  There  are  also  some  colleges  of 
private  foumiation  which  receive  young  men  and  maidens 
together,  teaching  them  in  the  same  classes,  but  providing 
separate  buildings  for  their  lodging. 

I  must  not  attempt  to  set  forth  and  cliscusa  the  evidence 
garding  the  working  of  this  system  of  co-education,  interest- 
ing as  the  facts  are,  but  be  content  with  stating  the  genen 
result  of  the  inquiries  I  made. 

Co-educ;iti<m  hai*  worked  well  in  institutions  like  Antiod 
and  Oberlia  in  Ohio,  whore  manners  are  plain  and  siinple, 
where  the  students  all  come  from  a  class  in  which  the  inter- 
course of  young  men  and  young  women  is  easy  and  natural, 
and  where  there  is  a  strong  religious  influence  pervading  the 
life  of  the  place.  No  moral  difficulties  are  found  to  arise. 
Each  sex  is  said  to  improve  the  other ;  the  men  become  more 
refined,  and  the  women  more  numly.  Now  and  then  students 
fall  in  love  with  one  another,  and  marry  when  they  liai 
graduated.  But  why  not?  Such  marriages  are  based  u] 
a  better  reciprocal  kntjwledge  of  character  than  is  usually" 
attainable  in  the  greut  world,  und  are  reporte<l  to  be  aim* 
invariably  ha|jpy.  So  also  in  the  Werit«Tn  State  universiti 
co-education  is  generally,  if  not  (juit<'  invarial>ly,  well  repo: 
of.  In  these  establishments  tfie  students  mostly  lodge  where 
they  will  in  the  city,  and  are  therefore  lirought  into  goci 
relations  only  in  the  liours  of  public  instruction;  Ijut  the 
dency  of  late  years  has  been,  while  leaving  men  to  find  thi 
own  (juarters,  to  provide  places  of  resirlence  for  the  won« 
Of  late  years  a  resort  to  them  has  become  so  fashionable  thj 
the  authorities  express  some  anxiety  lest  the  interest  in  social 
enjoyments  may  with  some  women  students  he  found  to  exc< 
their  devotion  to  study.  Should  this  happen  to  any  great 
tent,  difficulties  might  arise.  But  so  far  there  h}i.s  been  littl" 
to  do  in  the  way  of  discipline  or  supervision,  and  the  heads  of 
the  universities  have  raised  few  objections  to  the  system  of  co- 
education. I  did  find,  however,  that  the  youths  in  some  case? 
expressed  aversion  to  it,  saying  they  would  rather  l>e  in  classes  t>v 
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themselves  ;  the  reason  apparently  being  that  it  was  disagreeable 
to  see  a  man  whom  men  thought  meanly  of  standing  high  in 
favour  of  women  students.  In  these  Western  States  there  is 
80  much  freedom  allowed  in  the  intercourse  of  youths  and  girls, 
and  girls  are  so  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  that 
the  objections  which  occur  to  a  European  have  httle  weight. 
Whether  a  system  which  has  lM>rne  good  fruits  in  the  simple 
society  of  the  West  is  lit  to  be  adopted  in  thr  Lastrrn  States, 
where  the  conditions  of  life  api>roach  nearer  to  those  of  Europe,  is 
a  question  warmly  debated  in  America.  The  need  for  it  is  at 
any  rate  not  urgent,  becjiuse  the  liberality  of  founders  and  bene- 
factors has  provided  in  at  least  five  women's  colleges  —  one 
of  them  a  dcpartrnt^nt  of  Harvard  University  —  places  where 
an  excellent  education,  sunJaRsing  that  of  most  of  the  Western 
universities,  stands  open  to  women.  Tliese  colleges  are  at 
present  so  efficient  and  popular,  and  the  life  of  their  students 
is  in  some  respects  so  much  freer  tiian  it  could  well  be,  con- 
sidering the  etiquette  of  Eastern  sodciy,  in  universities  fre- 
quente<l  by  both  sexes,  that  they  will  probably  continue  to 
satisfy  the  practical  needs  of  the  eomnjunitj*  and  the  wishes 
of  all  hut  the  advocates  of  complete  equality. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  lieen  said  that  the  provision 
for  women's  education  in  the  United  States  is  ampler  and  better 
than  that  made  in  any  European  countries,  and  that  the  making 
of  it  has  l>een  far  more  distiiictly  recognized  as  a  matter  of 
public  concern.  To  these  advantages,  and  to  the  spirit  they 
proceed  from,  much  of  the  influence  which  women  exert  must 
be  ascribed.  They  feel  more  independent,  they  have  a  fuller 
consciousness  of  their  place  in  the  world  of  thought  as  well  as 
in  the  world  of  action.  The  practice  of  educating  the  two  sexes 
together  in  the  same  colleges  tends,  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  where  it  prevails,  in  the  same  direction,  placing  women 
and  men  on  a  level  as  regards  attainments,  and  giving  them 
a  greater  number  of  common  intellectual  interests.  It  is  not 
deemed  to  have  made  women  either  pedantic  or  masculine, 
or  to  have  diminished  the  differences  between  their  mental  and 
moral  habits  and  those  or  men.  Nature  is  cjuite  strong  enough 
to  make  the  differences  of  temperament  she  creates  persistent, 
even  under  influences  which  might  seem  likely  to  reduce  them. 

Custom  allows  to  women  a  greater  measure  of  freedom  in 
doing  what  they  will  and  going  where  they  please  than  they 
3r. 
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have  in  any  Europran  rountry,  rxcnpt,  perhaps,  in  Ru.swia.  No 
one  is  surprised  to  scr  a  lady  travel  alone  from  Clio  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  nor  a  g;irl  of  the  richer  class  walkinR  alone  through 
the  streets  of  a  city.  If  a  lady  enters  some  occupation  hereto- 
fore usually  reserved  to  men,  she  is  subject  to  Ifss  censorious 
remark  than  would  fiillow  licr  in  Europe,  though  in  this  matter 
the  society  of  Eastern  cities  is  hardiv  so  liU-nil  aa  that  of  the 
Wcat. 

Social  intercourse  between  youths  and  maidens  is  everywhere 
more  easy  and  unrestrained  than  in  EiiKlund  or  Germany,  not 
to  speak  of  France,  Yet  there  are  considerable  difFerencea 
between  the  Eastern  cities,  whose  usages  have  lx»gun  to  approx- 
imate to  those  of  Europe,  and  other  partes  of  the  country.  In 
the  rural  districts,  and  generally  all  over  the  West,  young  men 
and  girls  are  permitted  to  walk  together,  drive  together,  go 
out  to  parties,  and  even  to  public  entertainments  together, 
without  the  presence  of  any  third  person,  who  can  be  sup- 
posed to  be  looking  after  or  taking  charge  of  the  girl.  So 
a  girl  may,  if  she  pleases,  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  a 
young  man,  nor  will  her  parents  think  of  interfering.  She 
^1!  have  her  own  friends,  who,  when  they  call  at  her  house, 
ask  for  her,  and  are  received  by  her,  it  may  be  alone ;  be- 
cause they  are  not  <leemed  to  be  neceasarily  the  friends  of 
her  parents  also,  nor  even  of  her  sistci's.  In  the  cities  of 
the  Atlantic  States,  it  is  perhaps  less  usual  than  it  would 
once  have  been  for  a  young  man  to  take  a  young  la<iy  out 
for  a  solitary  drive ;  and  he  would  not  in  all  sets  be  per- 
mitted to  escort  her  alone  to  the  theatre.  But  girls  still  go 
without  chaperons  to  dances,  the  hostess  l^ing  deemed  to  act 
as  chaperon  for  all  her  guests ;  and  as  regards  both  correspon- 
dence and  the  right  to  have  one's  own  circle  of  acquaintances, 
the  usage  even  of  New  York  or  Boston  allows  more  liberty 
than  does  that  of  Ix)ndon  or  Edinburgh.  It  was  at  on€  tiinei 
and  it  may  possibly  still  be,  not  uncommon  for  a  group  of  young 
people  who  know  one  another  well  to  make  up  an  autumn 
"party  in  the  woods."  They  choose  some  mountain  and  forest 
region,  such  as  the  Adirondack  Wilderness  west  of  Lake  Oham- 
plain,  engage  three  or  four  guides,  embark  with  guns  and  fish- 
ing rods,  tent-s,  blankets,  and  a  stock  of  groceries,  and  pass  in 
boats  up  the  rivers  and  across  tiie  lakes  of  this  uild  country 
through  sixty  or  seventy  miles  of  trackless  forest  to  their  choeea 
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camping  ground  at  the  foot  of  some  tall  rock  that  rises  from 
the  still  crystal  of  the  lake.  Here  they  build  their  bark  hut, 
and  spread  their  beds  of  the  ela.stic  aftd  fragrant  hemlock 
boughs;  the  youths  roam  about  during  the  day,  tracking  the 
deer,  the  girls  read  and  work  and  bake  the  corn  cakes ;  at  night 
there  is  a  merry  gathering  roun<l  the  fire  or  a  row  in  the  soTt 
moonlight.  On  tiiese  expeditions  brothers  will  take  their  sis- 
ters and  cousins,  who  bring  p(Tlmps  some  women  frienda  with 
them;  the  brothers'  friends  will  come  too;  an<I  all  will  live 
together  in  a  fraternal  way  for  weeku  or  months,  tliough  no 
elderly  relative  or  married  lady  be  of  the  party. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pleasure  of  life  is  sensibly 
increased  by  the  greater  freedom  which  transatlantic  custom 
permits;  and  as  the  Americans  insi^*t  that  no  bad  results  have 
followed,'  one  notes  with  regr<*t  that  freedom  declines  in  the 
pla<*e8  wliich  tie<?m  themselves  most  cnvilized.  American  girls 
have  been,  so  far  as  a  stranger  can  ascertain,  less  disposed  to 
what  are  calle<l  "fast  ways'*  than  girls  of  the  (corresponding 
classes  in  England,^  and  exercise  hi  this  respect  a  pretty  rigor- 
ous censorship  over  one  another.  But  when  two  young  people 
find  plea-sure  in  one  another's  company,  they  can  see  as  much  of 
each  other  as  they  please,  can  talk  anti  walk  together  frequently, 
can  show  that  they  arc  mutually  interested,  and  yet  need  have 
little  fear  of  being  misunderstood  either  by  one  another  or  by 
the  rest  of  the  world.'  It  is  all  a  matter  of  cu.'^toin.  In  the 
West,  custom  sanctions  this  easy  friendship ;  while  in  the  Atlan- 
tic cities,  so  soon  a.s  people  have  come  to  find  something  excep- 
tional in  it,  constraint  is  felt,  and  a  conventional  etiquette  hkc 
that  of  the  Old  Worid  begins  to  replace  the  innocent  simplicity 
of  the  older  time,  the  test  of  whose  merit  may  be  gathered  from 

'  I  may  be  rnnindcd  of  the  previdonoc  oiid  gmwinK  frrnnmry  nf  divnrpe, 
but  thiuk  that  Hub  Kravo  evil  ia  tiuc  not  to  the  comparutive  frtvxlom  of  Truns- 
atliiiitic  i-v-Ltors.  The  cause  ia  riithcr  to  be  sought  lu  the  habit  which  nu-n  no 
Wati  thftn  women  have  fornird  of  Uit)itjy,  iJnioat  ""npripiowaly.  ctitcrinu  into  unrl 
ciiB»r>lvu]i(;  the  luarriaBt'  tiu.  I  have,  hnwi-via-,  disouaaiti  thia  subji-ct  iu  auutbcr 
honk  (Shtfiiejt  in  IlU.tnTy  aruf  J nrmpnuif.nrr) . 

'  The  habit  of  stnokiag  cigarnttca  which  began  to  spread  omoDg  Eogliah  wo- 
mi'U  of  the  richer  diuia  in  tbo  eud  of  last  century  sccnui  to  be  lees  froqueut  amoiie 
AmerioAn  girls. 

'  BL'twci'n  fafltnoaa  and  frot'dom  thorp  is  in  Ammcaii  oyoe  hII  the  difference 
in  the  world,  but  n^w-cnnKTS  from  Kiiropf  iirv  atnrth-<|.  I  ri'inumlicr  to  have 
one*"  beartl  a  German  Lvly  strttied  iu  a  Weatem  city  characlcriae  American 
women  as  "  furchUnir  /rtri  utut  /urchtbar  /romm  "  (frightfully  free  iwd  fright- 
fully piousj . 
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the  persuasion  in  Anirrica  that  the  generally  happy  marriaRes 
the  society  of  the  rural  diatricts,  no  less  than  the  idyllic  ch 
of  the  life  of  young  fxxjple  there,  were  due  to  the  ampler  o] 
portunitics  which  young  men  and  women  had  of  learning  on( 
another's  characters  and   habits   before  becoming  betrothe< 
Most  girls  have  a  larger  range  of  intimate  acquaintances  thj 
girls  have  in  Europe,  intercourse  is  franker,  there  is  less  differ- 
ence between  the  manners  of  home  and  the  manners  of  general 
society. 

In  no  country  are  women,  and  especially  young  women, 
much  matie  of.    The  world  is  at  their  feet.     Society  seei 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  providing  enjo>Tnent  for  them. 
Parents,  uncles,  aunts,  elderly  friends,  oven  brothers,  are  ready 
to  make  their  comfort  and  convenience  bend  to  the  girls*  wish* 
The  wife's  opportunities  are  circumscrilieil,  except  among  th< 
richest  people,  by  the  duties  of  household  management,  owin| 
to  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  domestic  *' help."     But 
holds  in  her  own  house  a  more  prominent,  if  not  a  more  sUl 
stantially  powerful,  position  than  in  England  or  even  in  FranceJ 
With  the  German  Haxi^Jrau,  who  is  too  often  content  to  be  a^ 
mere  housewife,  there  is  of  course  no  comparison.     The  l^est 
proof   of  the  sup<»rior  place  American  ladies  occupy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  notions  they  profess  to  entertain  of  the  relations, 
of  an  English  married  pair.     They  talk  of  the  English  wife 
little  better  than  a  slave,  declaring  that  when  they  stay  with" 
English  friends,  or  receive  an  English  couple  in  America,  they 
see  the  wife  always  deferring  to  the  husband  and  the  husham 
always  assuming  that  his  pleasure  and  convenience  are  to  pi 
vail.    The  European  wife,  they  admit,  often  gets  her  own  wsyj 
but  she  gets  it  by  tactful  arts,  by  flattery  or  wheedling  or  play- 
ing on  the  man's  weaknesses ;  whereas  in  America  the  husband's 
duty  and  desire  is  to  gratify  the  wife  and  render  to  her  those 
services  which   the   English   tyrant  exacts  from  his  consort.*, 
One  may  often  hear  an  American  matron  commiserate  a  frien< 
who  has  married  in   Europe,  while  the  dauj!;hters  declare  ii 
chorus  that  they  will  never  follow  the  example.     T^iigbabh 
as  all  this  may  seem  to  Englishwomen,  it  is  perfectly  true  tl 


*  I  havo  heard  Amorioan  ladies  say.  Tor  instance,  that  tboy  havf»  obwrvy^ 
that  an  EnKliahniuu  whu  han  forgnttfn  bis  keys  mcucIh  his  wifn  tu  the  top  nf  the 
hoiiw  tn  fetch  them  ;  whrrraw  an  Amerirnn  m*ould  do  the  like  errand  for  hU  wife, 
and  Dover  BuHer  her  to  do  it  for  hini. 
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the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  conjugal  life  is  not  the 
8ame  in  America  as  in  Englaml.  Tht^re  are  overbearing  hus- 
bands in  America,  but  they  are  more  coniJemnetl  by  the  opinion 
of  the  neighlx)urliood  than  in  England.  There  are  exacting 
wives  in  England,  but  their  husbands  are  more  pitied  than 
would  be  the  case  in  America.  In  neither  country  can  one 
say  that  the  principle  of  perfect  equality  reigns,  for  in  America 
the  balance  inclines  as  much  in  favour  of  the  wife  as  it  does 
in  P]ngland  in  favour  of  the  husband.  No  one  inuri  can  have 
a  sufficiently  large  acquaintance  in  both  countries  to  entitle 
his  individual  opinion  on  tlie  n^sults  to  much  weight.  Those 
observers  who,  having  lived  in  both  countries,  favour  the 
American  practice,  tlo  so  because  tlie  theory  it  is  !)ased  on 
departs  less  from  pure  equality  than  does  that  of  England. 
Such  observers  do  not  mean  that  tlie  recognition  of  women  as 
equals  or  superiors  makes  them  any  better  or  sweeter  or  wiser 
than  Englishwomen;  but  rather  that  the  principle  of  equality, 
by  correcting  the  characteristic  fault*  of  men,  and  especially 
tlieir  selfishness  an<i  vanity,  is  more  conducive  to  the  concord 
and  hai>pinesri  of  a  h<Hne.  Tliis  may  be  true,  but  I  have  heard 
others  declare  that  there  is,  at  least  aniong  the  richer  claas,  a 
growing  detachmenL  of  the  wife  from  the  husband's  life  and 
interejsts,  so  that  she  is  more  disposed  to  absent  herself  for 
long  periods  from  him  ;  and  some  observers  maintain  that  the 
American  system,  since  it  does  not  require  the  wife  liui>itually 
to  forego  her  own  wishes,  tenck,  if  not  to  make  her  self-indulgent 
and  capricious,  yet  sliglitly  to  impair  the  more  delicate  charms 
of  character;  as  it  is  written,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive." 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  all  eases  where  the  two  sexes 
come  into  competition  for  comfort,  the  provision  is  made  first 
for  women.  Before  drawing-room  cars  had  become  common, 
the  end  car  in  railroad  trains,  being  that  farthest  removed 
from  the  smoke  of  the  locomotive,  was  often  reser\'eci  for  them 
(though  men  accompanying  a  lady  could  enter  it),  and  at  hotels 
their  sitting-room  is  the  beat  and  sometimes  the  only  available 
public  room,  ladyless  guests  iK-ing  driven  to  the  bar  or  the  hall. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  privileges  yielded  to  American 
women  have  disposed  them  to  claim  as  a  right  what  was  only 
a  courtesy,  and  have  told  unfavourably  upon  their  maimers. 
Instances,  such  as  tliat   of   women  entering  puhHc   vehicles 
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already  overcrowded,  arc  cited  in  support  of  this  view,  but  1 
eannut  on  the  whole  think  it  well  founded.  Tiie  better  bred 
women  do  not  presume  on  their  sex;  and  the  area  of  good 
breeding  is  always  vsndening.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
the  community  at  large  gains  by  the  softening  and  restraining 
influence  which  the  reverence  for  womanhood  diffuses.  Noth- 
uig  so  quickly  incenses  the  people  as  any  insult  offered  to  a 
woman.  Wife-beating,  and  indeed  any  kind  of  rough  violence 
offered  to  a  woman,  is  far  less  common  among  the  rudest 
class  than  it  is  in  England.  Field  work  or  work  at  the  pjt- 
mouth  of  mines  is  seldom  or  never  (knie  by  women  in  America  ; 
and  the  American  traveller  who  in  some  parts  of  Europe  finds 
women  performing  severe  manual  labour  is  revolted  by  the 
sight  in  a  way  which  Europeans  find  surprising. 

In  the  farther  Wt-st,  that  is  to  say,  beyonii  tiie  Mississippi, 
in  the  Rocky  Mountuiu  and  Pacific  States,  one  is  much  struck 
by  what  seems  the  absence  of  the  humblest  class  of  women. 
The  trains  are  full  of  poorly  dressed  and  sometimes  (though 
less  frequently)  rouKh-mnnnorcd  men.  One  discovers  no  wo- 
men whose  dress  or  air  marks  them  out  as  the  wives,  daugh- 
ters, or  sisters  of  these  men,  and  wonders  whether  the  male 
population  is  celibate,  and  if  so,  why  there  are  so  many  women. 
Closer  observation  shows  that  the  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters 
are  there,  only  their  attire  and  manner  are  those  of  what  Euro- 
peans would  call  middle  class  and  not  working  cla^ss  people. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Western  men  afrtH.'t  a  rough 
dress.  Still  one  may  say  that  the  remark  so  often  made  that 
the  masses  of  the  American  people  correspond  to  the  middle 
class  of  Europe  is  more  true  of  the  women  than  of  the  men, 
and  is  more  true  of  them  in  the  rural  districts  and  in  the  West 
than  it  is  of  the  inhabitants  of  Atlantic  cities.  I  remember  to 
have  Ijeen  dawdling  in  a  lKK)k-store  in  a  small  iovnx  in  Oregon 
when  a  lady  entered  to  inquire  if  a  monthly  magazine,  whose 
name  was  unknown  to  me.  had  yet  arrived.  When  she  was 
gone  I  asked  the  salesman  who  she  was,  and  what  was  the 
periodical  she  wanted.  He  answered  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  a  railway  workman,  that  the  magazine  was  a  journal  of 
fashions,  and  that  the  denmnd  for  such  journals  was  large  and 
constant  among  women  of  the  wage-earning  class  in  the  town. 
This  set  me  to  observing  female  dress  more  closely,  and  it  turnwl 
out  to  be  perfectly  true  that  the  women  in  these  little  towns 
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were  following  the  Parisian  fashions  very  closely,  and  were,  in 
fact,  ahead  of  the  majority  of  English  ladies  belonging  to  the 
professional  and  mercantile  classes.*  Of  course  in  such  a  town 
as  I  refer  to  there  are  no  domestic  servants  except  in  the  hotels 
(indeed,  almost  the  only  domestic  service  to  he  liad  in  the 
Pacific  States  was  then  that  of  Chinese),  so  these  votaries  of 
fashion  liid  all  their  own  housework  and  looked  after  theJr 
«>wn  habif.-^. 

Three  causes  combine  to  create  among  American  women  an 
average  of  hterary  taste  and  influence  higher  than  that  of 
women  in  any  European  country.  These  are,  the  educational 
facilities  they  enjoy,  the  recognition  of  the  equality  of  the 
S4'xes  in  the  whole  social  and  intrlJectual  sphere,  and  the  leisure 
which  they  possess  as  compared  with  men.  In  a  country  where 
men  arc  incessantly  occupied  at  their  business  or  profession, 
the  function  of  keeping  up  the  level  of  culture  devolves  upon 
women.  It  is  safe  in  their  hnnd^.  They  are  cpiick  and  keen- 
witted, less  fond  of  open-air  life  and  physical  exertion  than 
Englishwomen  are,  and  obliged  by  the  climate  to  pass  a  gre-atef 
part  of  their  time  under  shelter  from  the  cold  of  winter  and 
the  sun  of  summer.  For  nmsic  and  for  the  pictorial  arts  they 
<lonot  yet  seem  to  have  fonued  so  strong  a  taste  as  for  litera- 
ture, partly  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  America  the  op- 
portunities of  seeing  and  hearing  masterpieces,  except  indeed 
operas,  are  rarer  than  in  Euroj>e.  But  they  are  eager  and 
assiduous  readers  of  all  such  VKK)ks  and  periodicals  as  do  not 
presuppose  special  knowledge  in  some  branch  of  science  or 
learning,  while  the  number  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
some  special  study  and  attained!  proficiency  in  it  is  large.  They 
love  society,  and  now  there  is  hardly  a  village  that  has  not  its 
women's  club  when*  papers  are  read  and  all  sorts  of  current 
questions  discus^ted,  often  with  the  incidental  result  of  enabling 
those  of  slender  means  but  cultivated  tastes  to  come  into  social 
contact  with  those  of  higher  position.  The  fondness  for  senti- 
ment, especially  moral  and  domestic  sentiment,  which  is 
often  observed  as  characterizing  American  taste  in  litera- 
ture^ seems  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  women, 
for  they  form  not  only  the  larger  part  of  the  reacUng  public, 


'  The  at'ove,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the  latest  immiirrants  from  Europe. 
who  an-  aU,^  Eurnpean  in  their  dress  aud  ways,  though  in  a  town  they  become 
quickly  Amoriennizcd. 
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but  an  iiulependent-iniiulwl  part,  not  dispc^cd  to  adopt  the 
canons  laid  down  by  men,  antl  their  preferences  count  for  more 
jn  the  opinions  and 'predilections  of  the  whole  nation  than  is 
the  case  in  England.  Similarly  the  number  of  women  who 
write  is  much  larger  in  America  than  in  Europe.  Fiction, 
essays,  and  poetry  are  naturally  their  favourite  provinces. 
In  poetry  more  particularly,  many  whose  names  are  quite  un- 
known in  Europe  have  attained  widespread  fame. 

Some  one  may  ask  how  far  the  differences  lictween  the  posi- 
tion of  women  in  America  and  their  position  in  Europe  are 
due  to  democracy,  or  if  not  to  this,  then  to  what  other  cause. 

They  are  due  to  democratic  feeling  in  so  far  as  they  spring 
from  tlie  notion  that  all  men  are  free  and  equal,  possessed  of 
certain  inalienable  rights,  and  o\\ing  certain  corresponding 
duties.  This  root  idea  of  democracy  cannot  stop  at  defining 
men  as  male  human  beings,  any  more  tlian  it  could  ultimately 
stop  at  defining  them  as  white  human  beings.  For  many  years 
the  Americans  believetl  in  equality  wilh  the  pride  of  discoverers 
as  well  as  with  the  fervour  of  apostles.  Accustomed  to  apply 
it  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  they  were  naturally  the 
first  to  apply  it  to  women  also ;  not,  indeed,  as  respects  poli- 
tics, but  in  all  the  social  as  well  as  legal  relations  of  life.  De- 
mocracy is  in  America  ntore  respectful  of  the  individi/al,  less 
disposed  to  infringe  his  frewlom  or  subject  him  to  any  sort 
of  legal  or  ffimily  control,  than  it  has  shown  itself  in  Conti- 
nental Europe,  and  this  regard  for  the  indivitlual  enured  to 
the  l)enefit  of  women.  Of  the  other  causes  that  have  worked 
in  the  same  direction  two  may  be  mentioned.  One  is  the 
usage  of  the  Congregationalist,  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist 
churches,  under  whicli  a  woman  wlio  is  a  member  of  the  con- 
gregation has  the  same  rights  in  choosing  a  deacon,  elder,  or 
pastor,  as  a  man  has.  Another  is  the  fact  that  among  the 
westward-moving  Hettlei"s  women  were  at  first  few  in  nundK»r, 
and  were  therefore  treated  with  special  respect.  The  habit 
then  formed  was  retained  as  the  communities  grew,  and  propa- 
gated itself  all  over  the  crountry. 

What  have  been  the  results  on  the  character  and  usefulness 
of  women   themselves? 

On  the  whole  favourable.  Tliough  critics  dwell  on  some 
drawbacks,  it  is  a  gain  that  American  women  have  been  ad- 
mitted  to  a  wider  life   and   more  variety  of  career  than  is 
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enjoyed  in  Continental  Europe.  Thus  there  has  been  pro- 
duced a  sort  of  independence  and  a  capacity  for  H*^If-heip 
which  are  increasingly  valuable  as  the  nujiiber  of  unmarried 
women  increases.  Many  resourcea  are  now  open  to  au  Ameri- 
can woman  who  has  to  lead  a  solitary  Hfe,  not  merely  in  the 
way  of  employment,  but  for  the  o(!CUpation  of  her  mind  and 
tafites;  while  her  education  has  not  renclered  the  American 
wife  less  competent  for  the  discharge  of  huusrlit»ld  diitie.s. 

How  has  the  nation  at  large  lieeu  alTeck'd  by  the  develop- 
ment of  this  new  type  of  womanhood,  or  rather  perhaps  of 
this  variation  on  the  English  tyjH?? 

If  women  liave  on  the  whole  gaine<l,  it  is  clear  that  the  nation 
gains  through  them.  As  mothers  they  mould  the  chanu'ter 
of  their  children,  while  the  function  of  forming  the  habits 
of  society  and  determining  its  moral  tone  restH  greatly'  in  their 
hands.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  influence  of  the 
American  system  tells  directly  for  good  upon  men  as  well  as 
upon  the  whole  community.  The  respect  for  women  which 
every  American  man  either  feels  or  is  obliged  by  public  senti- 
ment to  profess  has  a  wholesome  effect  on  his  conduct  and 
character,  and  serves  to  check  the  cynicism  which  some  other 
peculiarities  of  the  coimtry  foster.  The  nation  as  a  wliole  owes 
to  t!ie  active  benevolence  of  its  women,  and  their  zeal  in  promot- 
ing social  reforms,  benefit-.^  which  the  customs  of  Continental 
Europe  would  scarcely  have  permitted  women  to  confer.  Euro- 
peans have  of  late  years  begim  to  remier  a  wellnleserved  ad- 
miration to  the  brightness  and  \'ivacity  of  American  ladies. 
Those  who  know  the  work  they  have  done  and  are  doing  in 
many  a  noble  cause  will  admire  still  more  their  energy,  their 
courage,  their  self-devotion.  No  country  seems  to  owe  more 
to  its  women  than  America  does,  nor  to  owe  to  them  so  much 
of  what  is  best  in  social  institutions  and  in  the  beliefs  that 
govern  conduct. 
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The  Umted  Slates  are  dccmrd  all  the  world  over  to  be  pre- 
emiuontly  tlic  huul  of  equality.  This  was  the  first  feature 
which  struck  Europeans  when  they  began,  after  the  peace  of 
1815  had  left  them  time  to  look  beyond  the  Atlantic,  to  feel 
curious  about  thi^  pln'nomena  of  a  new  society.  This  was  (ho 
great  therac  of  Tocqucville's  description,  and  the  starting- 
point  of  his  spi'culiitiouji ;  this  has  bct*n  the  most  constant 
boast  of  the  Americans  thcriiseivcs,  who  have  believed  their 
liberty  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  people,  because 
equality  ha^  been  more  fully  blended  with  it.  Yet  some  phi- 
losophers say  that  equality  is  impossible,  and  others,  who  ex- 
press themselves  more  precisely,  insist  that  distinctions  of 
rank  are  so  inevitable,  that  however  you  try  to  exj)unge  them, 
they  are  sure  to  reappear.  Before  we  discuss  this  question, 
let  us  see  in  what  senses  the  word  is  use^l. 

First  there  is  legal  equality,  including  both  what  one  may 
call  pa-ssive  or  private  equality,  i.e.  the  equal  posBengion  of 
civil  private  rights  by  all  iidiabitants,  and  active  or  public 
equality,  the  equal  possession  by  all  of  rights  to  a  share  in  the 
government,  such  as  the  electoral  franchise  and  eligibiUty 
to  public  office.  Both  kinds  of  political  equality  exi.st  in 
America,  in  the  amplest  measure,  and  may  be  dismissed  from 
the  present  discussion. 

Next  there  is  the  equaUty  of  material  conditions,  that  is,  of 
wealth,  and  all  that  wealth  gives;  there  is  the  equality  of  edu- 
cation and  intelligence;  there  is  the  equality  of  social  status 
or  rank ;  and  there  is  (what  comes  near  to,  but  is  not  exactly 
the  same  as,  this  last)  the  equality  of  estimation,  i.e.  of  the 
value  which  men  set  upon  one  another,  whatever  be  the  ele- 
ments that  come  into  this  value,  whether  wealth,  or  education, 
or  official  rank,  or  ,s<jcial  rank,  or  any  other  species  of  excellence. 
In  how  many  and  wliich  of  these  senses  of  the  word  does  equality 
exist  in  the  United  States? 
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Not  as  reganlH  material  conditions.  Till  about  the  micldle 
of  last  century  there  were  no  great  fortunes  in  Aniorita,  few 
large  fortunes,  no  |)overty.  Now  thfTP  is  some  p*jvcrty  (though 
only  in  a  few  places  can  it  be  called  pauperism),  many  large 
fortunes,  and  a  greater  numl)er  of  gigantic  fortunes  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  The  class  of  persons  who  are 
passably  well  off  hut  not  rich  is  much  larger  than  in  the  great 
countries  of  Eunjpe.  Between  the  houses,  the  dress,  and  the 
way  of  life  of  these  p(»rsons,  and  those  of  the  richer  sort,  there 
is  less  difference  than  in  Europe.  The  very  rich  tlo  not  (except 
in  a  few  places)  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  their  wealth, 
because  they  have  no  means  of  doing  so,  and  a  visitor  is  there- 
fore apt  to  overrate  the  extent  to  which  equalit}'  of  wealth, 
and  of  material  conditions  generally,  still  prevails.  The  most 
ren\arkable  phenomenon  of  the  last  half  century  has  been  the 
appearance,  not  only  of  those  colos!>al  millionaires  who  fill 
the  public  eye,  but  of  a  crowd  of  millionaires  of  the  second 
order^  men  with  fortunes  ranging  from  $.5,000,000  to  S20.000,- 
(KX).  At  a  seaside  resort  like  Xc'vvport,  where  one  sees  the 
finished  luxury  of  the  A-illas,  and  counts  the  well-appointed 
etiuipages,  with  their  superb  horses,  which  turn  out  in  the 
afternoon,  one  gets  some  impression  of  the  vast  and  growing 
wealth  of  the  Eastern  cities.  But  through  the  country  gen- 
erally there  is  little  to  mark  out  tlie  man  with  an  mcome  of 
$100,000  a  year  from  the  man  of  $20,000,  as  he  is  marked 
out  in  England  by  his  country  house  with  its  park,  or  in  France 
by  the  opportimities  for  display  which  Paris  affords.  The 
number  of  these  fortunes  seems  likely  to  go  on  increasing,  for 
tliey  are  tiue  not  merely  to  the  sudden  de\'ploprnent  of  the 
West,  with  the  chances  of  making  vast  sums  by  land  speculation 
or  Ln  railway  construction,  but  to  the  field  for  doing  business 
on  a  great  scale,  which  the  size  of  the  country  presents.  Where 
a  merchant  or  manufacturer  in  France  or  England  could  realize 
thousands,  an  American,  operating  more  boldly,  and  on  this 
far  wider  theatre,  may  realize  tens  of  thousands.  We  may 
therefore  expect  these  inequalities  of  wealth  to  grow ;  nor  will 
even  tho  habit  of  equal  ilivision  among  children  keep  them 
dowu,  for  families  are  often  small,  and  though  some  of  those 
who  inherit  wealth  may  renounce  business,  others  will  pursue 
it,  since  the  attractions  of  other  kinds  of  life  are  fewer  than  in 
Europe.    Politics  are  less  interesting,  there  is  no  great  land- 
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hokling  class  with  the  duties  towards  tenants  and  neighbours 
which  au  English  squire  may,  if  he  pleases,  usefully  discharge ; 
the  pursuit  of  collecting  pictures  or  other  objects  of  curiosity  im- 
plies frequent  visits  to  Europe,  and  although  the  killing  of  birds 
prevails  in  the  Middle  States  and  the  killing  of  deer  in  Mai 
and  the  West,  this  rather  barJ>arous  form  of  pleasure  is  likely  in 
time  to  die  out  from  a  civilized  people.  Other  kinds  of  what  is 
called  "sport"  no  doubt  remain,  such  as  horse-racing,  eagerly 
pursued  in  the  form  of  trotting  matches,'  "rushing  round** 
in  an  automobile,  and  the  manlier  amusements  of  yacht-racing, 
rowing,  and  base-ball,  but  these  can  be  followed  only  during 
part  of  the  year,  and  some  of  them  only  by  the  young.  To 
lead  a  life  of  so-called  pleasure  gives  much  more  trouble  in 
an  American  city  than  it  tlo'es  in  Paris  or  Vienna  or  I^ndou. 
Accordingly,  while  many  great  fortunes  will  continue  to  be 
made,  they  will  be  less  easily  and  quickly  spent  than  in  Europe, 
and  one  may  surmise  that  the  ef|uality  of  material  conditions, 
almost  universal  in  the  eighteenth  century,  still  general  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth,  will  more  and  more  diminish 
by  the  growth  of  a  very  riuh  class  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and 
of  a  very  |X)or  class  at  the  other  eud.^ 

As  respects  education,  the  profusion  of  superior  as  well  as 
elementary  schools  tends  to  raise  the  mass  to  a  somewhat  higher 
point  tlian  in  Europe,  while  the  stimulus  of  life  being  keener 
and  the  habit  of  reading  more  general,  the  number  of  persons  one 
finds  on  the  same  general  level  of  brightneKs,  keenness,  and  a 
superficially  competent  knowledge  of  cornmcm  facts,  whether 
in  science,  histor>',  geography,  or  hterature,  is  extremely  large. 
This  general  level  tends  to  rise.  But  the  level  of  exceptional 
attainment  in  that  still  relatively  small  though  increasing 
class  who  have  studied  at  the  best  native  universities  or  in 
Europe,  and  who  pursue  learning  and  science  either  as  a  pro- 
fension  (  r  as  u  nouree  of  pleasure,  rises  faster  than  does  the 
general  level  of  the  ninitituile,  so  that  in  this  reganl  also  it 
appears  that  equality  han  diminished  and  will  diminish  further. 

So  far  we  have  been  on  comparatively  smooth  and  easy 

■  The  trotting  hone  is  drivcu,  not  ridden,  a  return  to  the  (.-arliest  forma 
borsfr-rhcing  we  know  uf. 

•  How  far  extrpine  inoquality  of  mntorial  conditions,  coexistinff  with  politic*! 
equality,  is  likely  to  prrivf*  a  Krjurcv  Of  politiciU  dnDKer  ia  a  question  discuned 
in  uthcr  chapters.  Hitherto  it  has  not  proved  acriotu.  Cf.  Aristotle,  P0I&,  V.. 
1,2. 
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ground.  Equality  of  wealth  is  a  concrete  thing;  equality  of 
iritcllectual  possfssion  and  resource  is  a  thing  which  can  be 
perceived  and  gauged.  Of  social  equality,  of  distinctions  of 
Htamhng  und  estimation  In  private  hfe,  it  is  far  more  difficult 
to  speak;  and  in  what  follows  I  speak  with  some  hesitation. 

(3ne  thing,  and  perhaps  one  thing  only,  may  be  asserted  with 
confidence.  There  is_n()  rank  in  America,  tllf't  '^  *J^  ^^^y,  nu. 
external  and  reeoifnizt'd  .-Jtaini).  marking  one  man  as  eiilitled  to 
Uny  »'"''i»l  privilejrr  V  nr  to  drfrr''n'ii'*'  ""d  reanect  from  others. 
No  man  is  entitled  to  think  liimself  better  than  his  fellows,  or 
to  expect  any  exceptional  consideration  to  be  shown  by  them  to 
him.  Except  in  the  national  capital,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
recognized  order  of  precedence,  either  on  pul>lic  occasions  or 
at  a  private  party,  save  that  ^'ielded  to  a  few  official  persons,  such 
as  the  governor  and  chief  judges  of  a  State  within  that  State,  aa 
well  as  to  the  President  and  Vice-President,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Federal  senators,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  F'ederal 
<_'ourt,  and  the  members  of  the  President's  cabinet  everywhere 
through  the  Union.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  a  regular  "rule  of 
precedence"  tlispleases  the  Americans,*  and  one  finds  them 
slow  to  believe  that  the  application  of  such  rules  in  Europe 
gives  no  offence  to  persons  who  possess  no  conventional  rank, 
but  may  be  personally  older  or  more  distinguished  than  those 
who  have  it. 

What,  then,  is  the  effect  or  influence  for  social  purposes  of 
such  distinctions  as  do  exist  between  men,  distinctions  of  birth, 
of  wealth,  of  official  position,  of  intellectual  eminence? 

To  be  sprung  from  an  ancient  stock,  or  from  a  stock  which 
can  count  persons  of  eminence  among  its  ancestors,  ia  of  course 
a  satisfaction  to  the  man  himself.  There  is  at  present  a  passion 
among  Americans  for  genealogical  researches.  A  good  many 
families  can  trace  themselves  back  to  Enghsh  families  of  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century,  and  of  course  a  great  many 
more  profess  to  do  so.  For  a  man's  ancestors  to  have  come 
over  in  the  Mayflower  is  in  America  much  what  their  hav- 
ing come  over  with  William  the  Conqueror  u.sed  to  be  in  Eng- 
land and   is   often  claimed  on   equally  fiimay  grounds.     The 

'  In  private  parties,  no  far  as  there  ia  any  rule  of  precedence,  it  ib  that  of 
ttRo.  with  a  toudcncy  to  muke  an  excoption  in  fftVuur  of  rlerjo'n'en  or  of  any  per- 
min  of  sprriiil  nniinMiee.  It  w  only  in  WiiahiriKton,  whprp  wnatori.  judK^fi, 
ministers,  and  eooKreflsmen  are  sensitive  on  these  points,  that  such  questions 
seem  to  arist',  or  to  be  regarded  as  deservinE  the  attontion  of  a  rational  mind. 
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descendants  of  any  of  the  revolutionary  hrroes,  auch  as  John 
Adams,  Edmund  Randolph,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  the 
descendants  of  any  famous  man  of  colonial  times,  such  as  the 
early  governors  of  Massachusetts  from  William  Endicott 
downwards,  or  of  Jonathan  E<lwartls,  or  of  Eliot,  th<»  apostle 
of  the  Indians,  arc  regarded  by  their  neighbours  with  a  certain 
amount  of  interest,  and  their  legitimate  pride  in  such  an  an- 
cestry excites  no  disapproval.*  In  the  Eastern  cities  and  at 
fashionable  summer  resorts  one  [M'gin.s  to  see  carriages  with 
armorial  bearings  on  their  panels,  but  most  people  appear  to 
disapprove  or  ridicule  this  as  a  piece  of  Anglomania,  more  likely 
to  be  practised  by  a  parvenu  than  by  the  scion  of  a  really  old 
family.  Virginians  used  to  set  much  store  by  their  pedigrees, 
and  the  letters  F.F.V.  (First  Families  of  Virginia)  had  lx»eome 
a  sort  of  jest  against  perstms  pluming  themselves  on  their 
social  position  in  the  Old  l>omiruon.-  Since  the  war,  however, 
which  ahattere<l  old  Virginian  society  from  its  foundations,  one 
hears  leas  of  such  pretensions.'' 

The  fault  which  Americans  are  most  frequenjly^acciiaed.  -of 
[s^thc  woiship  of  wealth.  The  amazing  fuss  which  is  made 
about  very  rich  men,  the  descriptions  of  their  doings,  the  spec- 
ulation as  to  their  intentions,  the  gossip  about  their  private 
life,  lend  colour  to  the  reproach.  He  who  builds  up  a  huge 
fortune,  especially  if  he  does  it  suddenly,  is  no  doubt  a  sort 
of  hero,  because  an  enormous  number  of  men  have  the  same 
ambition.  Having  done  best  what  millions  are  trying  to  do, 
he  is  discussed,  admired,  and  envied  in  the  same  way  as  the 
captain  of  a  cricket  eleven  is  at  an  English  school,  or  the  stroke 
of  the  university  boat  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.     If  he  be  a 


'  In  all  the  cmam  mentioned  in  th«  text,  I  renipnilier  to  have  been  told  hy 
others,  hut  never  by  the  pornous  concerned,  of  the  onrc-ato'-  Thia  is  an  fllu»< 
(ratif^n  of  the  fjiot  that  while  such  anoeetry  is  felt  to  Iw*  u  distinction  it  would 
he  thought  l>ad  tante  for  thoar;  who  poaeess  it  to  mention  it  iinlofls  a  neocealty 
aructe  for  thoin  to  do  so. 

*  Ad  anfwJotc  is  told  of  the  captain  of  a  steamer  pl.Wnv  at  a  ferry  from  Mary- 
land into  Virsintft,  who.  Ix-inK  naked  bya  needy  Virgininn  to  icivc  him  a  free  p«»* 
tece  acrosa.  eniiuire*J  if  the  upi>li(Uiut  ^H'lonKed  to  one  of  the  F.F.V,  **  1*^0," 
answered  tho  man,  "  I  ran't  oxactly  »ay  that :  rather  to  one  of  tlu-<  seeond  frntrA- 
lies,"  "Jump  on  !>oard."  «iid  the  captain;  "I  Devcr  met  one  of  your  sort 
J»efore." 

'  Clulw  have  been  formed  in  ICastcm  nitina  including  only  jjersona  who  ftrmlH 
prove  tliat  their  progenitors  were  settled  in  the  State  I>efope  the  Revolution, 
an<]  one  widely  spread  women's  aiwociation  (the  Colonial  Dainre)   luu  n  )ilt^ 
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grpftt  financier,  or  the  owner  of  a  px^at  railroad  or  a  great  news- 
paptT,  he  exerci.se«  vast  power,  and  in  therefore  well  worth  court- 
ing by  thotse  who  defiire  his  help  or  would  avert,  hLs  enmity. 
Admitting  all  thin,  it  may  seeui  a  paradox  to  observe  that  a 
millionaire  has  a  better  and  easier  social  career  open  to  him  in 
England  than  in  America.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  this  is  true.  In  .Vmerica,  if  his  private  character  be 
badj  if  he  be  mean,  or  openly  immoral,  or  personally  vulvar,  or 
dishonest,  the  best  society  may  keep  ita  doors  closed  against 
him.  In  England  g^'eat  wealth,  skilfully  emplo^;ed,  will  more 
readily  force  these  doors  toopen.  For  in  England  great  wealth 
can,  by  u?iing  the  appropriate  methods,  practically  buy  rank 
from  those  who  Ijestow  it ;  or  by  obliging  persons  whose  posi- 
tion enables  them  to  command  fashionable  society,  can  induce 
them  to  stand  sponsors  for  the  upstart,  and  force  him  into 
society,  a  thing  which  no  person  in  America  has  the  power  of 
doing.  To  effect  such  a  stroke  in  England  the  rich  rnan  must 
of  course  have  stopped  short  of  positive  frauds,  that  is,  of  sucli 
frauds  as  could  be  proved  in  court.  But  he  may  be  still  dis- 
trusted and  disliked  by  the  ilUc  of  the  commercial  world,  he 
may  he  vulgar  and  ill-etlucated,  and  indeed  have  nothing  to 
recommend  him  except  his  wealth  and  his  willingness  to  spend 
it  in  providing  amusement  for  fashionable  people.  All  this 
will  not  prevent  him  from  becoming  a  baronet,  or  possibly  a 
peer,  and  thereby  acquiring  a  position  of  assured  dignity  which 
he  can  transmit  to  his  offspring.  The  existence  of  a  system 
of  artificial  rank  enables  a  stamp  to  be  given  to  base  metal  in 
Europe  which  cannot  be  given  in  a  thoroughly  republican 
countr>'.'  The  fettling  of  the  American  public  towards  the 
very  rich  i.s,  so  far  as  a  stranger  can  judge,  one  of  curiosity  and 
wonder  rather  than  of  respect.  There  is  less  snobbishness 
shown  t<»ward8  them  than  in  England.  They  are  admired  as 
a  famous  runner  or  jockey  is  admired,  and  the  talents  they 
have  shown,  say.  in  railroad  management  or  in  finance,  are  felt 
to  reflect  lustre  on  the  nation.  But  they  do  not  necessarily 
receive  either  flattery  or  social  deference,  and  sometimes, 
where  it  can  be  alleged  that  they  have   won  their  wealth  as 

'  TTie  RngtUh  syafrm  of  hrnxiitan'  title*  t^ndit  to  mnintain  the  diatinrtloD 
of  anciont  tineaec>  far  Ipsa  perfectly  than  that  flimplc  uee  of  a  family  name  which 
provailiNJ  iu  Italy  during  the  Middle  Atfcs,  or  in  nucieot  Rome.  A  C'nlonna  nr  a 
Doria,  likc^  a  Ci>rno'liui4  or  a  Volpriua.  carried  the  glory  of  hia  nobility  in  his  niune, 
whercaa  an>-  upstart  may  be  Greated  a  duke. 
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the  leading  spirits  in  mnnopolistit  combinations,  thoy  are 
made  targets  for  attack,  though  thoy  may  have  done  nothing 
more  than  what  other  business  men  have  attempted,  with  less 
ability  and  less  success. 

The  persons  to  whom  official  rank  p^ves  importance  arejyery 
few  indeed,  being  for  tlie  nation  at  hxrge  only  about  one  hun- 
dred persons  at  the  top  of  tlie  Federal  tiovernnient,  and  in 
each  State  less  than  a  dozen  of  its  highest  State  functionaries. 
For  these  State  functioiiuries,  iiideeil,  the  respect  shown  is 
extremely  scanty,  and  much  more  official  than  personal.  A 
high  Federal  officer,  a  senator,  or  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  cabinet  minister,  is  conspicuous  while  he  holds  his  place, 
and  is  of  course  a  personage  in  any  private  society  he  may 
enter;  but  less  so  than  a  corresponding  official  would  In?  in 
Europe.  A  simple  nienilHT  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
nobody.  Even  men  of  the  highest  official  rank  do  not  give 
themselves  airs  on  the  score  of  their  position.  Long  ago,  in 
Washington,  I  was  taken  to  Ix*  presented  to  the  then  hea<l  of 
the  United  States  army,  a  great  soldier  whose  fame  all  the 
world  knows.  We  found  him  standing  at  a  desk  in  a  bare 
room  in  the  War  Department,  at  work  \\'ith  one  clerk.  While 
he  was  talking  to  us  the  door  of  the  room  was  pushed  open, 
and  there  appeared  tlie  figure  of  a  Western  sight-seer  bc-loiig- 
ing  to  what  Europeans  would  call  the  lower  middle  class,  fol- 
lowed by  his  wife  and  sister,  who  were  "tloing"  Washington, 
Perceiving  that  the  room  was  occupie<l  they  began  to  retreat, 
but  the  Commander-in-chief  called  them  back.  "Walk  in, 
ladies,*'  he  said.  "You  can  look  around.  You  won*t  dis- 
turb me ;  make  yourselves  at  home." 

Intellectual  attaimueut  does  not  excite  much  notice  till  it 
becomes  eminent,  that  is  to  say,  till  it  either  places  its  possessor 
in  a  conspicuous  position,  such  as  that  of  president  of  one  of 
the  greatest  universities,  or  till  it  has  made  him  well  known  to 
the  world  as  a  preacher,  or  writer,  or  scientific  discoverer. 
When  this  kind  of  eminence  has  been  reached,  it  receives,  I 
think,  more  respect  than  anywhere  in  Europe,  except  possibly 
in  Italy,  where  the  interest  in  learnc^J  men.  or  poets,  or  artists, 
seems  to  be  greater  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.*     A  famous 


>  In  Germany  Kreat  rrspocl  is  no  doubt  felt  for  the  It-udcrs  of  IcarnluK  and 
fldence :  hut  they  arc  rcKarrlod  as  hcloniiinK  to  a  world  of  thr>ir  own.  flcparatcvJ 
by  a  wide  gulf  trom  iUu  Wm^MruJ  ariatucriKy,  which  still  detmui  itseU  (aa  in 
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writer  or  divine  is  known  by  name  to  a  far  greater  number  of 
persons  in  America  than  would  know  a  similar  person  in  any 
Euroijean  country.  He  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  artifioial  rank  to  cast  him  into  the  shade.  He  is 
possibly  less  famous  than  the  railroad  magnates  or  the  manip- 
ulators of  the  stock  markets ;  but  he  excites  a  different  kind 
of  sentiment;  and  people  are  willing  to  honour  him  in  a  way, 
J3omotimes  distasteful  to  himself,  which  would  not  be  appHed 
to  the  millionaire  except  by  those  who  sought  to  gain  some- 
thing from  him. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  explaining  how  some  of  the  differ- 
ences above  mentioned,  in  wealth  or  official  position  or  intel- 
lectual eminence,  affect  social  equality  is  by  reverting  to  what 
was  called,  a  few  pag<^s  back,  equality  of  estimation  —  the 
idea  which  men  form  of  other  men  as  compared  with  them- 
selves. It  is  in  this  that  the  real  sense  of  equality  comes  out. 
In  America  men  hold  others  to  be  at  bottom  exactly  the  same 
as  themselves.'  If  a  man  is  enormously  rich,  or  if  he  is  a  great 
orator,  like  Daniel  Webster  or  Ilenrj^  Ward  Beecher.  or  a  great 
soldier  like  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  or  a  great  writer  like  R.  W.  Em- 
erson, or  President,  so  much  the  better  for  him.  He  is  an  ob^ 
ject  of  interest,  perhap.-*  of  admiration,  possibly  even  of  rev- 
erence. But  he  is  deemed  to  be  still  of  the  same  flesh  and 
blood  as  other  men.  The  admiration  felt  for  him  may  be  a 
reason  for  going  to  see  him  and  longing  to  shake  hands  with 
him,  a  longing  frequent  in  America.  But  it  is  not  a  reason 
for  bowing  down  to  him,  or  addressing  liim  in  deferential  terms, 
or  treating  him  as  if  he  were  porcelain  and  yourself  only  earth- 
enware.' In  this  respect  there  is,  I  think,  a  difference,  slight^ 
but  perceptible,  between  the  sentiment  of  equality  as  it  exists 


thi*  rla>-B  of  Cnjididn'a  brothrr-in-law)  a  different  fnrm  of  mankind  fmin  thoao 
who  have  not  eixteon  (luartorinRS  to  tthow. 

>  Stinif  one  has  wiul  that  iUvrx'  aro  in  Ameriott  two  duiuiGs  only,  thoso  who 
have  succeeded  and  th(«t*  who  have  failnd. 

*  I'hiB  is  eot'ti  t*vcn  in  the  manner  of  American  Bprvants.  Allhouxh  thiTt-  is 
an  aversion  among  nativn  Anierirans  of  hwith  boxob  to  r-nttT  regular  domeslio 
Bpr\'ioc,  the  tcmporar>-  discharge  of  pcnsonal  flr>r\'icc  doca  not  nccpaaarily  involve 
lf}w(  of  t-aiftc.  Many  yeum  ago  I  found  all  thu  waiting  in  a  large  hotel  in  the 
White  MountuinA  done  by  the  daughters  of  refljioctnhle  New  England  fanners  la 
tho  low  pountry  who  had  ronie  up  for  their  »>ummcr  clmnge  of  nir  to  this  plaee  of 
re*TOrt.  and  wore  earning  thrir  }>oard  and  lodging  hy  acting  as  wnitreiww-s.  They 
were  treated  by  tho  guests  b»  eriualfl.  and  were  indcctt  eultivated  and  well-man- 
nered young  womcD.  So  college  otudeuia  flonietimes  do  waiting,  and  do  not  feel 
humliled  thereby. 
3o 
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in  the  United  States,  and  as  oue  finds  it  in  France  and  Switz- 
erland, the  countries  of  the  Old  World  where  (if  we  except 
Norway,  which  has  never  had  an  aristocracy)  social  equality 
has  niatie  the  greatest  progre.sn.  In  France  and  Switzerland 
then;  lingers  a  kind  of  feeling  as  if  the  old  nobleHse  were  not 
quite  like  other  men.  The  Swis8  peasant,  with  all  his  manJy 
independence,  has  in  many  cantons  a  touch  of  iiu^tinctive  rev- 
erence for  the  old  families ;  or  perhaps,  in  some  other  cantons, 
a  touch  of  jealousy  which  makes  him  desire  to  exclude  their 
members  from  office,  because  he  feels  that  they  still  think 
themselves  b*Hter  than  he  is.  Nothing  hke  this  is  ptossible 
in  America,  where  the  very  notion  of  such  distinctions  exciter 
a  wondering  curiosity  as  to  what  sort  of  creature  the  titled 
noble  of  Euro|>e  can  be. 

The  total  absence  of  rank  and  the  universal  acceptance  of 
equality  do  not  however  prevent  the  existence  ofgradeg_and 
distinctions  in  society  which,  though  they  may  fimTnirtangible 
expression,  are  sometimes  as  sharply  drawn  as  in  Europe. 
Except  in  the  newer  part-s  of  the  West,  those  who  deem  them- 
selves ladies  and  gentlemen  draw  just  the  same  line  between 
themselves  and  the  multitude  as  is  drawn  in  England,  and  draw 
it  in  much  the  same  way.  The  nature  of  a  man's  occupation, 
his  education,  his  manners  and  breeding,  his  income,  his  con- 
nections, all  come  into  view  in  determining  whether  he  is  in 
this  narrow  sense  of  the  word  *'a  gentleman,"'  almost  as  they 
would  in  England,*  though  in  most  parts  o^  the  Uiiited-Statea 
personal  qualities  count  for  rather  more  than  in  England,  and 
occupation  for  hardly  anything.  The  word  is  equally  indefin- 
able in  both  countries,  but  in  America  the  expression  "not  quite 
a  lady"  seems  to  be  less  frequently  employed.  One  is  told,  i 
however,  that  the  son  of  cultivatecl  parents  would  prefer  not  to  \| 
serve  in  a  retail  store  :  and  even  in  a  Western  city  Hke  Petroit  pA 
the  best  people  will  say  of  a  party  that  it  was  "very  mix^I."  V 
In  some  of  the  older  cities  society  was,  till  the  sudden  growth 
of  huge  fortunes  towards  the  end  of  last  centurj',  as  exclusive 
as  in  the  more  old-fashioned  English  counties,  the  "best  set" 

'  On  the  New  York  clevatpd  railroarl  tinioking  is  iint  prmiitted  in  any  eta. 
Wbea  I  asked  a  coaductor  bow  he  was  able  to  enforri'  thu  rule,  cousidemic 
that  on  evoQ'  other  railway  smoking  was  prac<tiiw>d,  ho  annwered,  "I  alvr^yn 
say  when  any  one  aeema  di«pAanfl  to  inaist,  'Sir,  I  um  auro  that  if  yon  aro  a  Bcatlc^ 
man  you  wiU  out  wish  to  brinx  mv  into  a  diificuttyi'  and  tUcu  tbuy  always  leftv^ 
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considering  itself  verj-^  select  indeed.  In  such  a  city  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  a  family  belonging  to  the  be.st  aet,  which  is 
mostly  to  Ijc  found  in  a  paiiiculur  quarter  of  the  city,  speak 
of  the  inhabitauta  of  a  handsome  suburb  two  inilcH  away  just 
as  Belgravian^  might  speak  of  Islington ;  and  the  son  of  the 
family  who,  having  made  in  Europe  the  acquaintance  of  some 
of  the  dwellers  in  this  suburb,  had  gone  to  a  ball  there,  was 
questioned  by  his  sisters  about  their  manners  and  customs  much 
as  if  he  had  returned  from  visiting  a  tribe  in  Central  Africa. 
On  inquiry  I  discovered  that  these  North  Side  people  were  as 
rich  and  doubtless  thought  themselves  as  cultivated  as  the  peo- 
ple of  my  friend^s  quarter.  But  all  the  city  knew  that  the  latter 
were  the  ''best  set.**  People  used  to  say  that  this  exclusive- 
ness  spreafis  steadily  from  East  to  West,  and  that  before  long 
there  would  be  such  sets  in  all  the  greater  cities.  So  indeed 
there  are  sets,  but  great  wealth  now  so  generally  secures  en- 
trance to  them  that  they  can  scarcely  be  called  exclusive. 

Eurt»peans  ha\-e  been  known  to  ask  whether  the  United 
States  do  not  suffer  from  the  absence  of  a  hereditary  nobility. 
As  may  be  supposed,  such  a  question  excites  mirth  in  America ; 
it  is  as  if  you  were  to  offer  them  a  Court  and  an  Established 
Church.  They  remark,  with  truth,  that  since  Pitt  in  England 
and  the  Napoleons  in  France  prostituted  hereditary  titles, 
these  have  ceased  to  be  either  respectable  or  useful.  '*They 
do  not,"  say  the  Americans,  "suggest  antiquity,  for  the  English 
families  that  enjoy  them  are  mostly  new  ;  they  are  not  associated, 
like  the  ancient  titles,  with  the  history  of  your  nation;  they  are 
merely  a  prize  offered  to  wealth,  the  expression  of  a  desire  for 
gilding  that  plutocracy  which  has  replaced  the  ancient  aris- 
toeraey  of  your  countr>'.  Seeing  how  little  ser\'iee  hereditary 
nof^ility  renders  in  maintaining  the  standard  either  of  manners, 
or  morals,  or  honour,  or  public  duty,  few  sensible  men  would 
create  it  in  any  European  country  where  it  did  not  exist ;  much 
less  then  should  we  dream  of  creating  it  in  America,  which 
possesses  none  of  the  materials  or  conditions  which  could  make 
it  tolerable.  If  a  peerage  is  purchascablc  even  in  England, 
where  the  dignity  of  the  older  nobility  might  have  suggested 
some  care  in  bestowal,  purchaseable  not  so  openly  as  in  Portu- 
gal or  a  German  principality,  but  practically  purrha.seable  by 
party  services  and  l>y  large  subscriptions  to  public  purposes^ 
much  more  would  it  be  purchaseable  here,  where  there  are  no 
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traditions  to  break  down,  where  wealth  accumulates  rapidly, 
and  tlu»  wealthy  wek  every  avenue  for  display.  Titles  in  this 
country  would  be  simply  an  additional  prize  offere<l  to  wealth 
and  ambition.  They  could  not  be  respected.  They  would 
make  us  as  snol>bish  as  you  are."  A  European  observer  will 
not  quarrel  with  this  judgment.  There  is  a  growing  disposi- 
tion in  America,  as  everywhere  else,  to  relish  and  make  the 
most  of  such  professional  or  official  titles  as  can  be  had  ;  it  is 
a  hannk'ss  way  of  trying  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  world. 
If  there  be^  as  no  doubt  there  is,  less  disposition  than  in  Eng- 
land to  run  after  and  pay  court  to  the  great  or  the  fashionable, 
this  is  perhaps  due  not  to  any  superior  virtue,  but  to  the 
absence  of  those  opportunities  ami  teinpiations  which  their 
hereditary  titles  and  other  social  institutions  set  before  the 
English.  It  would  be  the  very  wantonness  of  folly  to  create 
in  the  new  country  what  most  thinking  people  would  gladly 
be  rid  of  in  the  old  one. 

Another  question  is  more  serious  and  less  easily  answered. 
What  is  the  effect  of  social  equality  upon  mamiers?  Many 
causes  ro  to  the  making  of  manners,  as  one  may  see  by  noting 
how  much  better  they  are  in  some  parts  of  Europe  than  in 
other  parts  where,  nevertheless,  the  stnicture  of  society  is 
equally  aristocratic,  or  democratic,  as  the  case  may  be.  One 
must  therefore  be  careful  not  to  ascrilxr  to  this  source  only 
such  peculiarities  as  America  shows.^  On  the  whole,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  EngUsh  race  has  less  than  some  other  races 
of  that  quickness  of  perception  and  s>Tnpathy  which  goes 
far  to  make  manners  good,  the  Americans  have  gained  more 
than  they  have  lost  b^'  equality.  The  upper  class  does  not 
lose  in  grace,  and  the  humbler  class  gains  in  independence. 
The  manners  of  the  "best  people"  are  exactly  those  of 
England,  with  a  thought  more  of  consideration  towards 
inferiors  and  of  frankness  towards  equals.  Among  the  masses 
there  is,  generally  speaking,  as  much  rea^  courtesy  and  good 
nature  as  anyii'here  else  in   the  world.*    There  is  less  out- 


■ 


*  It  was  an  old  rpproach  in  Kiiropr  against  repuhlira  that  th*?ir  citixona  were 
rude:  witness  the  phnuws.  "mani^^ca  d'un  Suifiso."  'civilian  en  HuUandp** 
(Roarher.  Pnlitik.  i>.  314). 

'  Thf re  arc  pnrta  of  the  Wfst  whirh  wtiil  lack  pnliah;  and  thn  behaviour  of  | 
the  whitea  U)  the  Chinene  often  inernscs  a  stranger  from  the  Atiantie  Stntr«  I 
of  Europe.  I  rt-'iueiiibtr  in  QrcyoD  to  hnve  seen  a  huge  navvy  turn  nn  iiinfTcn-  I 
•ivfl  Chinaman  out  of  his  acat  in  a  railway  car,  and  when  I  wout  to  the  conductor   I 
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ward  politeness  than  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  Portugal  for 
instance,  or  Tuscany,  or  Sweden.  There  is  a  certain  coolness 
or  off-handness  which  at  first  annoys  the  European  visitor, 
who  still  thinLs  himself  "a  superior";  but  when  he  perceives 
that  it  is  not  meant  for  insolence,  and  that  native  Americans 
do  not  notice  it,  he  learns  to  acquiesce.  Perhaps  the  worst 
manners  are  those  of  persons  dressed  in  some  rag  of  authority. 
The  railroad  car-conductor  has  a  bad  name;  but  personally  I 
have  always  been  well  treated  by  him,  and  remember  with 
pleasure  one  on  a  Southern  railroad  (an  ex-Confederate  sol- 
dier) who  did  the  honours  of  his  car  with  a  dignified  courtesy 
worthy  of  those  Hungarian  nobles  who  are  said  to  have  the 
best  manners  in  Europe.  The  hotel  clerk  used  to  be  supercili- 
ous, but  when  one  frankly  admitted  his  superiority,  his  patron- 
age became  friendly,  and  he  would  even  condescend  to  interest 
himself  in  making  your  stay  in  the  city  agreeable.  One  finds 
most  courtesy  among  the  rural  population  of  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States,  least  among  the  recent  immigrants  in  the  cities 
and  the  unsettled  population  of  the  West.  However,  the  most 
material  point  to  remark  is  the  improvement  of  recent  years. 
The  concurrent  testimony  of  European  travellers,  including 
both  admirers  and  detractors  of  democracy,  proves  that  man- 
ners must  have  been  disagreeable  in  the  days  when  Dickens 
and  Lyell  travelled  through  the  country,  and  one  finds  now- 
adays an  equally  general  admission  that  the  Americans  are  -Uv-*';!-' 
as  pleasant  to  one  another  and  to  strangers  as  are  the  French 
or  the  Germans  or  the  English.  The  least  agreeable  feature 
to  the  visitors  of  former  years,  an  incessant  vaunting  of  their 
own  country  and  disparagement  of  others,  has  disappeared, 
and  the  tinge  of  self-assertion  which  the  sense  of  equality  used 
to  give  is  now  but  faintly  noticeable, 

and  tried  to  induce  him  to  interfere,  he  calmly  remarked,  "  Yes,  I  know  thoM 
thiiifcs  do  make  the  English  mad."  On  the  other  hand,  oa  the  Pacific  slope. 
cnUnir^d  people  sometimes  sit  down  to  table  with  whites. 


CHAPTER  CXIV 


THE  INTLrENCE  OF  DEUOCaACT  ON  THOUGHT 


Two  opposite  theories  regarding  the  influence  of  democratic 
institutions  on  intellectual  activity  have  found  currency.  One 
theory  extob  them  because  they  stimulate  the  mind  of  a  peo- 
ple, not  only  sharpening  men's  wits  by  continual  struggle  and 
unrest,  but  giving  to  each  citizen  a  sense  of  his  own  powers  and 
duties  in  the  world,  which  spurs  him  on  to  exertions  in  ever- 
widening  fields.  This  theory  is  commonly  applied  to  Athens 
and  other  democracies  of  the  ancient  world,  as  contrasted 
with  Sparta  and  the  oligarchic  cities,  whose  intollectual  pro- 
duction was  scanty  or  altogether  wanting.  It  compares  the 
Rome  of  Cicero,  Lucretius,  and  Catullus,  and  the  Augustan 
age,  whose  great  figures  were  bom  under  the  Republic,  with 
the  vaster  but  comparatively  sterile  Roman  world  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  or  Constantine,  when  freetlom  hud  long  since  vanished. 
It  notes  the  outburst  of  literary  and  artistic  splendour  that 
fell  in  the  later  age  of  the  republics  of  mediaeval  Italy,  and  dwells 
with  especial  pleasure  on  the  achievements  of  Florence,  the 
longest-lived  and  the  most  glorious  of  the  free  commonwealths 
of  Italy. 

According  to  the  other  theory,  Democracy  is  the  child  of 
Ignorance,  the  parent  of  dulness  and  conceit.  The  opinion  of 
the  greatest  numl:>er  being  the  universal  standard,  everything 
is  reduced  to  the  level  of  vulgar  minds.  Oripnulity  is  stunted, 
variety  disappears,  no  man  thinks  for  himself,  or,  if  he  does, 
fears  to  express  what  he  thinks.  A  drear  pall  of  monotony 
covers  the  sky. 

**Thy  hand,  great  Anarch,  lets  the  curtain  fafl. 
And  uni^'ersal  darkness  buries  all." 

This  doctrine  seems  to  date  from  the  appearance  of  Tocque- 
ville's  book,   though   his   professed   disciples  have   pushed   it 
luch  further  than  his  words  warrant.    It  is  really  an  a  priori 
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doctrine,  drawn  from  imagining;  what  the  consequences  of  a 
complete  equality  of  material  conditions  and  political  powers 
ought  to  be.  But  it  claims  to  rest  upon  the  observed  phenom- 
ena of  the  United  States,  which,  in  the  middle  of  last  century, 
were  stiil  the  only  great  modem  democracy ;  and  it  was  witli 
reference  to  the  United  States  that  it  was  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Robert  Lowe  in  one  of  those  speeches  of  1866  which  so  greatly 
impressed  his  contemporaries. 

Both  these  theories  will  bo  found  on  examination  to  be  base- 
less. Both,  so  far  arf  they  are  a  priori  theories,  are  fanciful ; 
both,  in  so  far  as  they  purport  t^3  rest  upon  the  facts  of  history, 
err  by  regarding  one  set  of  facts  only»  and  ignoring  a  great 
number  of  concomitant  conditions  which  have  probably  more 
to  do  with  tlie  renult  than  the  few  conditions  which  have  been 
arbitrarily  taken  to  \n^  sufficient  causes.  None  of  the  Greek 
ropul>lics  waa  a  democracy  in  the  modem  sense,  for  all  rested 
upon  slavery ;  nor»  indeed,  can  the  name  be  applied,  except  at 
passing  moments,  to  any  of  the  Italian  cities.  Many  circum- 
stances besides  their  jinpular  government  comfiined  to  place 
the  imperishable  crown  of  literary  and  artistic  glory  upon  the 
brows  of  the  city  of  the  Violet  and  the  city  of  the  Lily.  So 
also  the  view  that  a  democratic  land  is  necessarily  a  land  of 
barren  monot^ony,  while  unsound  even  a.s  a  deduction  from 
general  principles,  is  still  more  unsoinid  in  its  assumption  of 
certain  phenomena  as  true  of  America,  and  in  the  face  it  puts 
on  the  phenomena  it  has  assumed.  The  theorists  who  have 
propoumied  it  give  us,  like  Daniel,  the  dream  as  well  as  their 
interpretation  of  it.  But  the  dream  is  one  of  their  own  in- 
venting ;  and  such  as  it  is,  it  is  wrongly  interpreted. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  forms 
of  government.  As  there  are  historians  and  politicians  who, 
when  they  come  across  a  trait  of  national  character  for  which 
no  obvious  explanation  presents  itself,  set  it  dowTi  to  "race," 
so  there  are  writers  and  speakers  who,  too  indolent  to  examine 
the  whole  facts  of  the  case,  or  too  ill-trained  to  feel  the  need 
of  such  examination,  pounce  upon  the  political  institutions  of  a 
country  as  the  easiest  way  to  account  for  its  social  and  intel- 
lectual, perhaps  even  for  its  moral  and  religious,  peculiarities. 
Few  problems  are  in  reality  more  complex  than  the  relation 
between  the  political  and  the  intellectual  life  of  a  country; 
few  things  more  difficult  to  distinguish  than  the  vtv^vvtxssyee* 
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respectively  attrihutahle  to  au  equality  of  political  rights  and 
powers  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  equality  of  material  and  tsocial 
conditions  on  the  other.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  Democ- 
racy and  Equality  ro  hand  in  hand,  but  as  one  may  have  popular 
governmL'iit  along  witli  enormou8  differences  of  wealth  and 
dissimilarities  iu  social  usage,  so  also  one  may  have  t^ciul 
equality  under  a  despot.  Doubtless,  when  social  and  political 
equality  go  hand  in  hand  they  intensify  one  another;  but 
when  iiuH|uality  of  ntuLerial  conditions  iM'Comes  marked,  social 
life  changes,  and  as  stnnal  phriuiniL'rm  become  more  compkoc 
their  analysis  liecomes  more  difficult. 

Reverting  to  the  two  theories  from  wliich  we  set  out,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Unitetl  States  furnish  little  support  to  either- 
American  democracy  haa  certainly  produced  no  age  of  Peri- 
cles. Neither  has  it  dwarfed  literatur*'  and  led  a  wretched 
people,  s<»  dull  as  not  even  to  reaiizi'  tiieir  dulness,  into  a  barren 
plain  of  featureless  mediocrity.  To  lUicribe  the  deficiencies, 
such  as  they  are,  of  art  and  culture  in  America,  sf)lely  or  even 
mainly  to  her  form  of  govertunnit,  is  not  less  absurd  than  to 
ascribe,  a^s  many  Americans  of  wiiat  1  may  call  the  trump<»t- 
ing  school  do,  her  marvellous  material  progress  to  the  same 
cause.  It  is  not  DemtxTacy  that  lias  paid  4>Ff  a  gigantic  debt 
and  raised  Chicago  out  of  a  swamp.  Neither  is  it  Democ- 
racy that  hiLS  hitherto  (leaied  the  l-niteil  States  philo.sophers 
like  Burke  and  fH)els  like  Wonlsworlh. 

Most  writers  who  have  dealt  with  these  matters  have  not 
only  laid  more  upon  the  shoulders  of  democratic  government 
than  it  ought  to  bear,  hut  have  prefernHl  abstract  speculations 
to  the  htinibler  task  of  ascertaining  and  weighing  the  facts. 
They  have  spun  ingenious  theories  about  dcmoiTacy  as  the 
source  of  this  or  that,  or  whatever  it  pleased  them  to  assume; 
they  have  not  trifxl  to  detennine  by  a  wnde  induction  what 
specific  results  apy>car  in  countries  which,  differing  in  other 
respects,  agree  in  being  democratically  governed.  Such  spec- 
ulations may  have  their  u.se  in  suggesting  to  us  what  phe^ 
nomena  we  ought  to  look  for  in  democratic  countries;  but  if 
any  po.sitive  results  are  to  be  reached,  tht^v  must  be  reached 
by  carefully  verif>ing  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  more 
than  one  country,  and  establishing  an  unmistakable  relation 
between  them  and  the  political  institutions  under  which  they 
prevail. 
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If  some  one,  steuting  from  the  ciirrent  conception  of  democ- 
racy, were  to  say  that  in  a  demoeratic  nation  we  should  find  a 
disposition  to  bol<I  and  unbridled  speculations,  sparing  neither 
theology  nor  morals,  a  total  absence  of  rule,  tradition,  and  prec- 
edent, each  man  thinking  antl  writiiig  as  resjxtnsible  to  no 
criticism,  '* every  poet  his  own  Aristotle,"  a  taste  for  strong 
effect.H  and  garish  colours,  valuing  force  rather  than  fineness, 
gnindcnir  rather  \htui  beauty,  a  vigorous,  hasty,  impetuous 
styli*  *>f  speaking  and  writing,  a  grandiose  and  perhaps  sen- 
sational art :  he  would  say  what  wouJil  be  quite  as  natural  and 
reasonable  fl  pnV>ri  as  most* of  the  pictures  given  us  of  democratic 
societies.  Yet  many  of  the  suggested  features  would  be  the 
opposite  of  those  which  America  presents. 

Every  such  pi<;ture  must  be  fanciful.  He  who  starts  from  so 
simple  and  (so  to  speak)  bare  a  conception  as  that  of  equal 
(•ivil  righUs  and  equal  jMilitical  powers  v(isted  in  every  member 
of  t!u*  community  cannot  but  have  recourse  to  his  fancy  in 
frv'ing  to  btMly  forth  the  results  of  this  principle.  L4*t  any  one 
study  the  portrait  of  the  demt>cratic  man  and  democratic 
city  which  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  the  hostile  critics  of 
democracy  has  left  us/  anri  compare  it  wath  the  very  ^lilTe^ent 
dej^criptions  of  life  and  culture  under  a  popular  government 
in  which  European  sprciilatiiMi  has  <hsjM)rtiMl  itself  since  Toeque- 
villc's  time.  He  will  fintl  eat'h  theory  plausible  hi  the  abstract, 
and  each  equally  unlike  the  facta  which  contemporary  America 
sets  }>efore  us. 

Let  us,  hiilding  farewell  to  fancy,  try  to  disc-over  the  salient 
intellectual  features  of  the  mass  of  the  native  populatitm  m  the 
United  States. 

As  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  regarding  them,  I 
present  >vith  diffidence  the  following  list :  — 

1.  A  desire  to  lx»  abreast  of  the  best  thoup;ht  and  work  of 
the  workl  everv-whore,  to  have  every  form  of  literature  and  art 
adequately  represente<l,  and  excellent  of  its  kind,  so  that  America 
shall  be  felt  to  hold  her  own  among  the  nations, 

2.  A  fondness  for  l>oldan<l  strikmg  effects,  a  preference  for  large 
generalisations  and  theories  which  have  an  air  of  completeness. 

'  Plato  inflfMMJ  indulKcs  h'w  fancy  80  far  us  to  describe  the  verj'  mules  and 
mutrs  of  a  dpmornicy  as  prnnring  along  the  roadii.  iwarrely  deigning  to  bcai 
their  burdens.  The  passion  for  unrcHtrained  lironcc,  for  novelty,  for  variety, 
ia  to  hhn  the  note  of  doinorrary.  whvreas  monotoni'  and  ovon  olwtiuiite  oonser^^ 
turn  an  the  faultA  whirh  the  Uiieat  European  critica  bid  ua  expert. 
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3.  An  absence  omonf^  the  multitude  of  refined  taste,  with  a 
disposition  to  be  attracted  rather  by  brilliance  than  by  delicacy 
of  workmanship  ;  a  want  of  mellowiiess  and  inadequate  percep- 
tion of  the  (hlference  between  first-rate  work  in  a  quiet  style 
and  mere  flatness. 

4.  Little  respect  for  canons  or  traditions,  accompanied  by 
tlie  notion  that  new  conditions  must  of  necessity  produce  new 
ideas, 

5.  An  undervaluing  of  special  knowlotlge  or  experience,  ex- 
cept in  applied  science  and  in  commerce,  an  idea  that  an  able 
man  can  do  one  tiling  pretty  much  as  W(»U  as  another,  as  t>r. 
Johnson  thought  tliat  if  he  had  taken  to  politics  he  would  havQ. 
been  as  distinguished  therein  as  he  was  in  tragic  poetry. 

6.  An  admiration  for  Iiterar>'  or  scientific  eminence,  an  en 
thusiasm  for  ani.'tliing  that  can  be  called  genius,  with  undue 
eagt»rnesi5  to  lUscover  it. 

7.  A  [jossion  for  novelties. 

8.  An  intellectual  impatience,  and  desire  for  quick  and  patent 
results. 

fl.  An  over-valuing  of  the  judgments  of  t!ie  multitude;  a 
disposition    to   judge   by  newspaper   success  work  which    h 
not  been  produced  with  a  vicAv  to  such  success. 

10.  A  t-endency  to  mistake  bigness  for  greatness. 

Contrariwise,  if  we  regard  not  the  people  generally  but  the 
most  cultivated  class,  we  shall  HikI,  together  with  a  few  of  t)ie 
above-meu1ione<i  (jualities,  others  which  indicate  a  reaction 
against  the  popular  temh'iuTies.  This  class  relishes  Hubtlety 
of  thought  and  highly  finished  art,  whether  in  literature  or 
I>aJnting.  Afraiil  of  crudity  and  vagueness,  it  is  prone  to  de- 
vott*  itself  to  minute  and  (lareful  study  of  subjects  imattractive 
to  the  nuisses. 

Of  these  eharacttfristics  of  the  people  at  large  some  may  at 
first  sight  seem  inconsistent  with  others,  as  for  instance  the 
admiration  for  intellectual  gifts  with  the  undervaluing  of  special 
knowh^lge;  nevertheless  it  could  be  sho^vn  that  both  are  dis- 
coverable in  Americans  as  compared  with  Englishmen.  The 
former  admire  int4»Iiigence  more  than  the  latter  do;  but  they 
defer  less  to  special  competence.  However,  a.HSuming  for  the 
moment  that  there  is  something  true  in  these  suggestions,  which 
it  would  take  too  long  to  attempt  to  estabUsh  one  by  one,  l>e  it 
observed  that  very  few  of  them  can  be  directly  connected  with 
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democratic  government.  Even  these  few  might  take  a  different 
form  in  a  diflerently  situated  democracy.  The  seventh  and 
eighth  seem  due  to  the  general  intelligence  and  education  of  the 
people,  while  the  remainder,  though  not  wholly  uninfluenced  by 
the  habits  which  popular  government  tends  to  l>reed,  must  be 
mainly  ascribed  to  the  vast  size  of  the  country,  the  immense  num- 
bers and  intellectual  homogeneity  of  its  native  white  population, 
the  prevalence  of  social  equality^  a  busy  industriaUsm,  a  restless 
chaiigefuhiess  of  occupation,  and  the  absence  of  a  leisured  class 
dominant  in  matters  of  taste  —  conditions  that  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  politiral  institutions.  Tlje  prevalence  of 
evangelical  Protestantism  has  been  quite  as  important  a  factor 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation  as  its  fornj  of  government. 

Some  one  may  say  —  I  wish  to  state  the  view  fairly  though 
I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  it  —  that  assuming  the  foregoing 
analysis  to  be  correct,  the  influence  of  democracy,  apart  from 
its  tendency  to  secure  an  ample  provision  of  education,  is  dis- 
cernible in  two  points.  It  pro<iuces  self-confidence  and  self- 
complaceney,  national  an<I  pers4inal,  with  the  result  both  of 
stimulating  a  certain  ainount  of  thought  and  of  preventing  the 
thought  that  is  so  produced  from  Ix'ing  subjected  to  proper  tests. 
Ambition  and  self-esteem  will  call  out  what  might  have  lain 
tlormant,  but  they  will  hinder  a  nation  as  well  as  a  man  from  duly 
judging  its  own  work,  and  in  so  far  will  retard  its  progress. 
Those  who  are  naturally  led  to  trust  and  obey  common  sense  and 
the  numerical  majority  in  matters  of  state..  over\*alue  the  judg- 
ment of  the  majority  in  other  matters.  Now  the  judgment  of  the 
masses  is  a  poor  standard  for  the  thinker  or  the  artist  to  set  before 
him.  It  may  narrow  his  view  and  debase  his  style.  He  fears 
to  tread  in  new  paths  or  express  unpopular  opmions;  or  if  ho 
despises  the  multitrde  he  may  take  refuge  in  an  acrid  cynicism. 
Where  the  mass  rules,  a  WTiter  cannot  but  think  of  the  mass, 
and  if  refinements  are  not  appreciated  he  will  eschew  thein, 
making  himself  at  all  hazards  intelligible  to  the  common  mind, 
and  seeking  to  attract  by  broad,  perhaps  coarsely  broad,  effects, 
the  hasty  reader,  wiio  passes  l)y  Walter  Scott  or  Thackeray  to 
fasten  on  the  latest  sketch  of  fashionable  life  or  mysterious 
crime. 

There  is  some  force  in  this  way  of  puttuig  the  case.  Though 
democracy  tends  to  produce  a  superficially  active  public,  and 
perhaps  also  a  jubilant  and  self-confident  public,  yet  there 
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nmy  be  a  democratic  people  neither  fond  of  letters  nor  disposerl 
to  trust  its  o'WTi  taste  in  judging  them.  Much  vrWl  ilepcnd  on 
the  other  features  of  the  situation.  In  the  Unite<l  States  the 
cultivated  public  increases  rapidly,  and  the  vory  reaction  which 
goes  on  witliin  it  against  the  defects  of  tlie  multitude  becomes 
an  itnjKjrtant  factor.  AJl  things  considcTcd,  I  d(»ul>t  whether 
democracy  tends  to  discourage  originality,  subtlety,  refinement, 
in  thought  and  in  expression,  whether  literary  or  artistic. 
Monotony  or  vulgarity  under  any  and  every  form  of  govern- 
ment Jiave  appeared  and  may  appear.  The  causes  of  these 
things  lie  deeper.  Art  and  literature  have  been  base  and 
vulgar  under  ahsolutc  monarchies  and  imder  oligarchies.  For 
two  centuries  the  society  of  Vienna  \va.s  one  of  the  most  pol- 
ished and  aristocratic  societies  in  Europe.  Yet  what  society 
could  have  been  intellectually  duller  or  less  productive  ?  Venice 
was  almost  the  only  Italian  city  of  the  first  rank  that  contrib- 
uted nothing  to  tlu^  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
IleiiaiHsance.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
habits  of  popular  government  which  open  a  career  to  talent  in 
public  life,  ojkmi  it  in  literature  also.  Xo  man  need  lean  on 
a  faction  or  propitiate  a  coterie.  A  pure  clear  voice  with  an 
unwonted  message  may  at  first  fail  to  make  itself  heard  over 
the  din  of  competitors  for  popular  favour ;  but  once  heard,  it 
and  its  message  will  probably  be  judged  on  their  omi  merits. 

Passing  away  from  this  question  as  to  the  supposed  narcotic 
power  of  democracy,  the  further  question  may  be  asked,  ^Vhat 
is  the  distinctive  note  of  democratic  thought  and  art  as  they 
actually  appear  in  the  Uniteii  States?  What  is  the  peculiar 
quality  or  flavour  which  springs  from  this  political  element 
in  their  condition  ?  I  cannot  tell.  I  fintl  no  such  note.  I  have 
searched  for  it,  and,  as  the  Americans  saj**,  it  is  hard  work  looking 
for  what  is  not  there.  Some  Europeans  and  many  Americans 
profess  to  have  found  it,  and  will  tell  you  that  this  or  that 
peculiarity  of  American  literature  is  due  to  democracj'.  No 
doubt,  if  you  take  individual  writers,  you  may  discover  in  several 
of  them  something,  though  not  always  the  same  thing,  which 
savours  of  democratic  feeling  and  tinges  their  way  of  regarding 
human  life.  But  that  is  not  enough.  A\Tiat  must  be  showai  is 
a  general  quality  running  through  the  majority  of  these  WTiters 
—  a  quality  which  is  at  once  recognized  as  racy  of  the  soil,  and 
VKhich  can  be  traced  back  to  the  democratic  element  which  the 
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soil  undoubtedly  contains.  Has  any  such  quality  been  shown  ? 
That  there  is  a  distinctive  note  in  many  —  not,  perhaps,  in 
all  —  of  the  best  American  lK)oks  may  be  admitted.  It  may 
be  caught  by  ears  not  the  most  delicate.  But  is  this  note  the 
voice  of  democracy?  Is  it  even  the  voice  of  democracy  and 
equality  combined  ?  There  is  a  difference,  slight  yet  perceptible, 
in  the  part  which  both  sentiment  and  humour  play  in  American 
books,  when  we  compare  them  %\'ith  EuRlish  lx>oks  of  equivalent 
strength.  The  humour  has  a  vein  of  odthty,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  soft  copiousness  of  the  sentiment  and  the  rigid  lines 
of  lingering  Puritanism  which  it  suffuses,  is  rarely  met  "ttith 
in  England.  Perhaps  there  is  less  repose  in  the  American  style ; 
there  is  certainly  a  curious  unrestfulness  in  the  effort,  less  com- 
mon in  English  writers,  to  bend  metaphors  to  un^vontcd  uses. 
But  are  these  differences,  with  others  I  might  mention  —  and, 
aft^r  all,  they  are  sUght — due  to  any  cau.se  connected  with 
politics?  Are  they  not  rather  due  to  a  mi,\e<l  and  curiously 
^ntert^vined  variety  of  other  causes  which  have  moulded  the 
American  mind  during  the  last  two  centuries?  American 
imagination  has  produced  nothing  more  conspicuously  original 
than  the  romances  of  Hawthorne.  If  any  one  says  that  he  finds 
something  in  them  which  he  remembers  in  "no  previous  English 
writer,  we  know  what  is  meant  and  probably  agree.  But  can 
it  be  said  that  there  is  anything  distinctively  American  in 
Ha^vthome,  that  is  to  say,  that  his  specific  quality  is  of  a  kind 
which  reappears  in  other  American  writers?  The  most  pecul- 
iar, and  therefore  I  suppose  the  most  eharaeteristicully  Ameri- 
can school  of  thought,  has  l>een  what  used  to  be  called  the 
Concord  or  Transcendental  school  of  1830  to  18G0;  among 
the  writings  prmluced  by  which  those  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau 
are  best  known  in  Europe.  Were  the  autliors  of  tliat  school 
distinctively  democratic  either  in  the  colour  of  their  thought 
or  in  its  direction,  or  in  the  style  which  expresses  it?  And  if 
so,  can  the  same  democratic  tinge  be  discerned  in  the  authors 
of  to-day?  I  doufit,  it  ;  but  such  matters  do  ntit  admit  of  ()r(M)f 
or  disproof.  One  must  leave  them  to  the  literary  feeling  of 
the  reader. 

A  very  distinguished  American  man  of  letters  once  said  to 
me  that  he  hated  nothing  so  much  as  to  hear  people  talk  about 
American  literature.  He  meant.  I  think,  that  tho^  who  did 
8o  were  puzzling  themselves  unnecessarity  to  find  s»\VLSiN.\C5fli% 
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■Casdi  aioae,  aad  creates  a  fiteratare  ifctiMtiiily  local ? 
can  books  written  in  the  United  States  be  decBBed  to 
a  fiteratnre  locaDT- American  in  the  same  sense  as  tbe 
of  Franee  and  Gennany,  of  Italr  and  Russia,  bekng  to 
countries?  For  the  purposes  of  tboo^  and  art  the 
Btatei  is  a  part  of  England,  aod  Ea^and  is  a  part  of 
Many  ^*eK»ti  booics  ate  more  viJefy  read  and  strike 
the  heart  in  America  than  in  Fjigtand  Some  American 
have  a  like  fortune  in  Fngt»nH,  Differ gnces  there  are,  but  dtf- 
feroiees  borv  trrrial  compared  with  the  rceemblaaeea  in  tompsr, 
in  lesfing,  in  sosceptibifity  to  certain  forms  of  moral  and  pkya- 
ical  beauty^  in  the  general  riew  of  life  and  nature,  in  the  di^wwi 
tko  to  revere  and  be  swayed  by  the  same  matefaless  moMs  of 
that  ekkr  literature  wiiich  both  branches  of  the  English  race  can 
equally  datm.  Ameriran  literature  does  not  to^ay  differ  more 
from  Ettgliab  literature  than  the  Scottish  writer?  of  t  he  later  ei|^ 
teenth  century  —  Bums,  Scott,  AcLim  SmiTi.  Reld,  Hume, 
RobcrtMm — differed  from  their  Engli>ii  contemporaries.  Thov 
was  a  fondness  for  sbAtra^rtiocs  and  generalixatkms  in  the 
Scottish  proas  writers ;  there  was  in  the  Scottish  poets  a  bkxsa 
and  fra^ance  of  mountain  heather  which  gave  to  their  work 
a  charm  of  freshneas  and  singularity,  like  that  which  a  faint 
touch  of  local  accent  gives  to  the  tongue  of  an  orator.  But  thef 
were  Engli.sh  an  weD  as  Scottish  ^Titers :  they  belong  to  Eo^fidi 
litfTaturf  and  make  part  of  its  gIor>"  to  the  world  beyond.  So 
franklin,  Fenimore  Cooper,  Hawthorne^  Emereon,  LoogfeBoi^ 
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Lowell,  and  those  on  whom  their  mantle  has  fallen,  belong  to 
England  as  well  as  to  America ;  and  English  writers,  as  they 
more  and  more  realize  the  vastness  of  the  American  public  they 
address,  will  more  and  more  feel  themselves  to  be  American  as 
well  as  English,  and  will  often  find  in  America  not  only  a  larger 
but  a  more  responsive  audience. 

We  have  been  here  concerned  not  to  discuss  the  merits  and 
estimate  the  place  of  American  thinkers  and  writers,  but  only 
to  examine  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  their  political 
and  social  environment.  That  relation,  however,  sets  before 
us  one  more  question.  The  Enghsh-speaking  population  of  the 
United  States  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  white  part  of  it  is  a  more  educated  population,  in  which  a 
greater  number  of  persons  come  under  the  influence  of  books  and 
might  therefore  be  stirred  up  to  intellectual  production.  Why 
then  does  jt  not  make  more  important  contributions  to  the  com- 
mon literary  wealth  of  the  race  ?  Is  there  a  want  of  creative 
power  ?  and  if  so,  to  what  is  the  want  due  ? 

This  is  a  question  frequently  propounded.  I  propose  to  con- 
sider it  in  the  chapter  which  follows. 


CHAPTER  CXV 


CREATIVE  INTELLECTUAL  POWER 


There  is  a  street  in  Florence  on  each  side  of  which  stand 
statues  of  the  famous  Florentines  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  —  Dante,  Giotto,  Petrarch,  3occaccio,  Ghiberti, 
MachJavelli,  Michael  Angelo,  and  others  scarcely  less  illustri- 
ous, alJ  natives  of  the  liUle  city  which  in  tlieir  days  had  never 
a  population  of  more  than  seventy  thousaiul  souls.'  No  one  can 
walk  between  tliese  rows  of  world-famous  figures,  matched  by 
no  other  city  of  the  modorti  world,  without  asking  himself  what 
cause  determined  s*>  murli  of  the  highest  genius  to  this  one  spot; 
why  in  Italy  herself  jwpulous  Milan  antl  Naples  and  Venice  have 
no  such  list  to  show ;  why  the  succession  of  greatness  stopped 
■with  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  has  never  been 
resumed?  Questions  substantially  the  same  constantly  rise 
to  the  mind  in  reafling  the  history  of  other  couhtries.  Why 
did  England  produce  no  first-rate  poet  in  the  two  stirring  cen- 
turies between  Chaucer  and  iShakespeare,  and  again  in  the  cen- 
tury and  a  half  between  Milton's  birth  and  Wordsworth's? 
Why  have  epochs  of  comparative  sterility  more  than  once  fallen 
upon  Germany  and  France?  and  why  has  music  sometimes 
reached  its  highest  pitch  of  excellence  at  moments  when  ihe 
other  arts  were  languishing?  Why  doe^  the  sceptre  of  intel- 
lectual anfl  artistic  leadership  pass  now  to  onegreM  nation,  now 
to  another,  inconstant  and  unpredictable  as  are  the  shifting 
winds  ? 

These  questions  touch  the  deepest  and  most  complex  prob- 
lems of  history;  and  neither  historian  nor  physiologist  has 
yet  been  able  to  throw  any  real  light  upon  them.  Even  the 
commonplace  remark  that  times  of  effort  and  struggle  tend  to 
develop  an  unusually  active  intellectual  movement,  and  there- 
with to  awaken  or  ntmrish  rare  geniuses,  is  not  altogether  true ; 

'  Petrarch  stiw  thc>^  light  iu  ArcEso.  hut  his  family  wns  Florentine,  and  it  mi 
by  a  mero  ftcoideut  that  he  woa  boru  away  frum  hu  own  dty. 
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for  some  of  the  gpuiuaos  Imve  arisen  at  moments  when  there 
was  no  excitement  to  call  them  forth,  and  at  other  time«  seasons 
of  storm  and  stress  have  raised  up  no  one  capable  of  directing 
the  efforts  or  inteq>reting  the  feeUngs  of  his  generation.  One 
thing,  however,  is  palpable :  numi)ers  have  nothing  to  do  wth 
the  matter.  There  Ls  no  average  of  one  man  of  genius  to  so  many 
thousands  or  millions  of  persons.  Out  of  the  sixty  thousand 
of  Florence  there  arise  during  two  centuries  more  men  of  undying 
fame  than  out  of  huge  London  during  the  last  three  centuries. 
Even  the  stock  of  solid  second-rlass  ability  does  not  necessarily 
increase  with  increasing  numbers  :  while  as  t/i  those  rare  combi- 
nations of  gifts  which  prwiut^^  poetry  or  philosophy  of  the  first 
order,  they  are  revealed  no  more  frequently  in  a  great  European 
nati<jn  now  than  they  were  in  a  Semitic  tribe  or  a  tiny  Greek  city 
twenty-five  or  tiiirty  centuries  ago. 

There  is  therefore  no  reason  why  the  absence  of  brilliant 
genius  among  the  ninety  milUons  in  the  United  States  should 
excite  any  surprise ;  wo  might  as  well  wonder  that  there  is  no 
f  loethe  or  Schiller  or  Kant  or  Hegol  in  the  Oermany  of  to-day ; 
so  much  more  populous  and  better  educated  than  the  Germany 
of  their  hirth-thne.  It  is  not  to  be  made  a  reproach  against 
America  that  men  like  Tennyson  or  Darwin  have  not  been  bom 
there.  ''The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth;**  the  rarest  gifts 
appear  no  one  can  tell  why  or  how.  In  broad  France  a  century 
ago  no  man  was  found  able  to  sprir»g  upon  the  neck  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  turn  it  to  his  -ttill.  Fate  brought  her  favourite  from 
a  wild  Italian  island,  that  had  but  just  passed  under  the  yoke  of 
the  nation  to  which  it  gave  a  master. 

The  question  we  have  to  ask  as  regards  the  United  States  is 
therefore  not  why  it  has  given  us  few  men  of  the  highest  and 
rarest  literary  distinction,  but  whether  it  has  failed  to  produce 
its  fair  share  of  talents  of  the  second  rank,  that  is,  of  men  capa- 
ble of  taking  a  leail  in  all  the  great  branches  of  literary  or 
artistic  or  scientific  activity,  men  who  instruct  and  delight  their 
own  generation,  though  possibly  future  generations  may  not 
hold  all  of  them  in  remembrance. 

Have  fewer  men  of  this  order  adorned  the  roll  of  fame  in  the 
Unitefl  States,  during  the  years  since  1770,  than  in  England,  or 
France,  or  Germany  during  the  same  period?  Obviously  this 
is  the  fact  as  regards  art  in  all  its  branches;  and  also,  though 
less  distinctly  so,  as  regards  physical  and  mathematical  science. 
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In  literature  there  it*  less  disparity,  yet  most  candid  Americ 
will  agree  with  Englishmen  that  it  is  greater  than  those  w 
know  the  whication   anfi  intelligenre  of  the  younger  pea 
would  have  expert^.     I  pass  by  orator\'  and  statesmanship? 
because  comparison  ia  in  these  fields  very  difficult.     The  fact 
therefore  being  admitted,  we  have  to  endeavour  to  acco 
for  it. 

If  the  matter  were  one  of  numerical  averages,  it  would  he 
pertinent  to  remark  that  of  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  alwut  one-tenth  are  negroes,  at  present  altogether  below 
the  stratum  from  which  prmluction  can  l>e  expected  ;  that  of  t 
whites  there  naay  be  four  or  five  millions  to  whom  Engliwh 
virtually  a  foreign  language,  and  that  many  millions  are  rece 
immigrants  from  Europe  who  are  beJow  the  educational  at: 
turn  in  which  literary  gifts  can  l>e  expected  to  germinate.     T 
diminishes  the  contraKt,  between  numbers  and  intellectual  re- 
sults.    But  numbers  have  so  little  to  do  with  the  question  th 
the  point  scarcely  deserves  a  passing  refcrcjice. 

Those  who  have  diseussetl  the  confiitions  of  intellectual  p 
ductivity  have  often  remarked  that  epochs  of  stir  and  exrit 
ment   are   favourable,   because  tJiey  stimulate  men's   minds 
setting  new  ideas  afloat,  and  awakening  new  ambitions.     It 
also  true  that  vigorous  unremitting  lal>our  is,  speaking  general!, 
needed  for  the  production  of  good  work,  and  that  one  is  tlie 
fore  less  entitled  to  expect  it  in  an  indolent  time  and  fro 
members  of  the  luxurious  classes.     But  it  is  not  le«s  true,  thou 
less  frequently  obscri-ed,  that  tranquillity  and  repose  are  neces^ 
sary  to  men  of  the  kind  we  are  considering,  and  often  helpful 
even  to  the  highest  geniuses,  for  the  evolving  of  new  thought-s 
and  the  creation  of  forms  of  finished  and  harmonious  beauty 
He  who  is  to  do  such  work  must  have  time  to  meditate,  and  pa 
and  meditate  again.     He  must  be  able  to  set  his  creation  aai 
and  return  to  it  after  days  or  weeks  to  io<:>k  at  it  with  fre.sh  ( 
He  must  be  neither  distracted  from  his  main  purpose,  nor  hur- 
ried in  effecting  it.     He  must  l>e  able  to  concentrate  the  who 
force  of  his  reason  or  imagination  on  one  subject,  to  abstra 
himself  when  net'dful  from  the  flitting  sights  and  raany-voic 
clamour  of  the  outer  world.     Juvenal  said  tlus  loitg  ago  abo' 
the  poet ;  it  also  applies,  though  possibly  in  a  lower  degree, 
to  the  artist  and  to  the  serious  thinker,  or  delicate  workman,  i 
any  field  of  literature,  to  the  metaphysician,  the  theologi 
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the  philosophic  historian,  the  economist,  the  philologist,  even  the 
novelist  and  the  statesman.  I  have  heard  men  who  had  gone 
from  a  quiet  life  into  politics  complain  that  they  found  their 
thinking  powers  wither,  and  that  while  they  became  far  more 
expert  in  gettinp;  up  subjects  and  speaking  forcibly  and  plausibly, 
they  found  it  harder  and  harder  to  form  sound  general  views 
and  penetrate  beneath  the  superficialities  of  the  newspaper  and 
iho  platform.  Interrupted  thought,  trains  of  reflection  or  imagi- 
native conceptions  constantly  broken  by  a  variety  of  petty 
transimt  calls  of  bu:?iness,  claims  of  scM'iety,  matters  passing  in 
the  world  to  note  and  thiidt  of,  not  only  tire  the  mind  but  destroy 
its  chances  of  attaining  just  and  deep  views  of  life  and  nature, 
as  a  wind-ruffled  pool  ceavses  to  reflect  the  rocks  and  woods  around 
it.  Mohammed  falling  into  trances  on  the  mountain  above 
Mecca,  Dante  in  the  sylvan  solitudes  of  Fonte  Avellana,  Cer- 
vantes and  Bunyan  in  the  enforcotl  seclusion  of  a  prison,  Hegel 
so  >vrapt  and  lost  in  his  speculations  that,  taking  his  manuscript 
to  the  publisher  in  Jena  on  the  day  of  the  great  battle,  he  was 
surprised  to  nee  French  soldiers  in  the  streets ;  tliese  are  types 
of  the  men  and  conditions  which  give  birth  to  thoughts  that 
occupy  succeeding  generation:^ :  and  what  is  true  of  these  greatest 
men  is  perhaps  even  more  true  of  men  of  the  next  rank.  Doubt- 
less many  great  works  have  been  produced  among  inauHpicious 
surroundings,  and  even  under  severe  pressure  of  time  ;  but  it  will, 
I  think,  be  almost  invariably  found  that  the  prcxlucer  had  formed 
his  iileas  or  conceived  his  creations  in  hours  of  comparative  tran- 
quillity, and  had  turned  on  them  the  full  stream  of  his  ixjwers  to 
the  exclusion  of  whatever  could  break  or  divert  its  force. 

In  Europe  men  call  this  an  age  of  unrest.  But  the  United 
States  is  more  unrestful  than  Europe,  more  unrestful  than  any 
country  we  know  of  has  yet  been.  Nearly  every  one  is  busy; 
those  few  who  have  not  to  eani  their  liviug  and  do  not  feel  called 
to  serve  th(»ir  count^\^nen,  fintl  themselves  out  of  place,  and  have 
been  wont  either  to  make  amusement  into  a  business  or  to  trans- 
fer themselves  to  the  ease  of  France  or  Italy.  The  earning  of 
one's  living  is  not,  indeed,  incompatible  with  intell<*ctually 
creative  work,  for  many  of  thonc*  wlio  have  done  such  work  best 
have  done  it  in  a<ldition  to  thrir  gainful  ocrupation,  or  have 
earned  their  Hvhig  by  it.  But  in  America  it  is  uimsually  hard 
for  an3'  one  to  withdraw  his  mind  from  the  endless  variety  of 
external  impressions  and  intoresta  which  daily  life  presents,  and 
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which  im])in(?e  upon  tln'  iniiul,  I  will  not  say  to  vex  it,  but  to  keep 
it  constantly  vibrating  to  iheir  touch.  Life  is  that  of  the  squirrt-l 
in  his  revolving  rage,  never  still  even  when  it  does  not  seem  to 
change.  It  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  so  in  Englaad, 
and  English  literature  and  art  show  increasing  marks  of  haste. 
In  the  United, States  the  ceaseless  stir  and  movement,  the  con- 
stant presence  of  newspapers,  the  eagerness  which  looks  through 
every  pair  of  eyes,  even  that  active  intelligence  and  sense  of 
public  duty,  strongest  in  the  l>est  minds,  which  make  a  citizen 
feel  that  he  ought  to  know  what  is  passing  in  the  wider  world 
as  well  as  in  his  own,  all  these  render  life  more  exciting  to  the 
average  man  than  it  is  in  Europe,  but  chase  away  from  it  the 
opportunities  for  repose  and  meditation  wluch  art  and  pliilosophy 
need,  as  growing  plants  need  the  coolness  and  darkness  of  night 
no  less  than  the  blaze  i)f  day.  The  type  of  mind  which  Amerieau 
conditions  have  evolved  is  quick,  vigorous,  practical,  vei-satile; 
but  it  is  unfavourable  to  the  natural  germinatiou  ami  slow  ripen- 
ing of  large  and  hmiinous  ideas ;  it  wants  the  patience  that  will 
spend  weeks  or  months  on  bringing  iletails  to  an  exquisite 
perfection.  Ami  accordingly  we  see  that  the  most  rich  and 
finished  literary  work  America  has  given  us  has  proceeded  from 
the  older  regions  of  the  C4mntry,  where  the  ])ulsatiou8  of  lifp 
are  slower  and  steadier  tlian  in  the  West  or  jii  the  great  com- 
mercial cities.  It  was  from  New  England  that  the  best  books 
of  the  last  generation  came;  and  that  not  solely  because  the 
English  race  was  purest  there,  and  edm^ation  mc)st  generally 
difTusei!,  for  the  New  Englaiiders  who  have  gone  West,  though 
they  liave  carried  with  tliem  their  moral  .standard  and  their 
bright  intelligence,  seem  either  to  have  left  liehind  their  gift 
for  literary  creation,  or  to  care  to  t^mploy  it  only  in  teaching  and 
in  journalism. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  \ncw  that  -some  of  the  great  Ht^rar>" 
ages,  such  as  the  Periclean  age  at  Athens,  the  Medicean  age  at 
Florence,  the  age  of  Elizabeth  in  England,  have  been  ages  full  of 
movement  antl  excitement.  Rut  tin*  unrestfulness  wliich  pre- 
vails in  America  is  altogether  different  from  the  large  variety 
of  life,  the  flow  of  stimulating  ideas  and  impr<*ssians  w*hich 
marked  those  ages.  Life  is  not  as  interesting  in  America,  except 
as  regards  commercial  speculation,  as  it  is  in  Europe,  because 
society  and  the  environment  of  man  are  too  uniform.  It  is 
hurried  and  hustling ;  it  is  filled  with  a  multitude  of  duties  and 
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mumpations  and  transient  iinprrssions.  In  the  ages  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  men  had  time  enough  for  all  there  was  to  do,  and  the 
very  scantiness  of  literature  and  rarity  of  news  matle  that  which 
was  read  and  received  tell  more  ]3owerfuIIy  upon  the  imagination. 
Nor  is  it  (Hily  thn  distraetiouH  of  American  life  that  clog 
the  wings  of  invention.  The  atmo^^phe^'  is  over  full  of  all  that 
piTtains  to  material  i)rogn!ss.  Americans  themselves  say, 
when  excusing  the  comparative  poverty  of  learning  and  science, 
that  their  chief  occupation  is  at  present  the  subjugation  of  their 
continent,  that  it  is  an  occupation  large  enough  to  demand  most 
of  the  energy  and  ambition  of  the  nation,  hut  that  presently, 
when  this  work  is  done,  the  same  energy  and  ambition  wll  win 
similar  triumphs  in  the  fields  of  abstract  thought,  while  the  gifts 
which  now  make  them  the  first  nation  in  the  world  for  practical 
inventions,  will  then  assure  to  them  a  like  place  in  scientific 
discovery.  There  is  evidently  much  truth  in  this.  The  attrac- 
tions of  practical  life  are  so  great  to  men  conscious  of  their  own 
vigour,  the  development  of  the  West  and  the  Vast  operations  of 
commerce  and  finance  which  liave  accompanied  that  develop- 
ment have  absorbed  so  many  strenuous  talents,  that  the  supply 
of  ability  available  not  only  for  pure  science  (apart  from  its 
applications)  and  for  plulosophical  and  historical  studies,  but 
even  for  statesmansluj).  fius  Ix-on  proportionately  reduced.  But, 
besides  this  withdrawal  of  an  unusually  large  part  of  the  nation's 
force,  the  predominance  of  material  and  practical  interests  has 
turned  men's  thoughts  and  conversation  into  a  channel  imfavour- 
able  to'the  growth  of  the  higher  and  more  sohd  kinds  of  literature, 
perhaps  still  more  unfavourable  to  art.  CJoothc  said,  "If a 
talent  is  to  Ix*  speedily  and  hapjMly  developed  the  chief  point  is 
that  a  great  deal  of  intellect  and  sound  culture  should  be  current 
in  a  nation."  There  is  certainly  a  great  <leal  of  intellect  current 
in  the  United  States.  But  it  is  chiefly  directed  to  business, 
that  is,  to  railways,  to  finance,  to  commerce,  to  inventions, 
to  manufactures  (as  well  as  to  practical  professions  Uke  law), 
things  which  play  a  relatively  larger  part  than  in  Europe,  as 
subjects  of  universal  attention  jmd  discussion.  There  is  abun- 
dance of  sound  culture,  but  it  is  so  scattered  about  in  divers 
places  and  among  small  groups  which  seldom  meet  one  another, 
that  no  large  cultured  sf)eiety  has  arisen  similar  to  that  of  Euro- 
pean capitals  or  to  that  which  her  universities  have  created  for 
Germany.     In  Boston  in  IStiO  a  host  could  have  brought  tQscpt^^s^\ 
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round  his  tiibh*  nim*  mnn  as  interesting  arui  cultivated  as  I'aris 
or  London  would  have  furnished.  But  a  similar  party  of  eigh- 
teen rould  not  have  been  colleete^i.  nor  even  the  nine  aiijrwhere 
except  in  Boston.  At  present,  cultui-e  is  more  diffused:  there 
are  many  cities  wliere  men  of  high  attainments  and  keen  intel- 
lectual interests  are  found,  and  associate  themBelves  in  literary 
or  scientific  c!ul)s.  SocietieH  for  the  study  of  particular  authors 
are  frequent  among  women.  I  riMnemher  to  have  been  told  of  a 
Homer  club  and  an  ^rhylus  chib,  formed  by  the  ladies  of  St, 
Louis,  and  of  Dante  clulis  in  some  Eastern  cities.  Nevertheless 
a  young  talent  gains  less  than  it  would  gain  in  Europe  from  the 
surroundings  into  which  it  is  l>om.  The  atmosphere  is  not 
charged  with  ideas  as  in  Germany,  nor  with  critical  y^nes5e  as  in 
France.  Stimulative  it  ia,  but  the  stimulus  drives  eager  youth 
away  from  the  groves  of  the  Muses  into  the  struggling  throng  of 
the  market-place. 

It  may  be  thought  fanciful  to  add  that  in  a  new  country  one 
whole  set  of  objects  which  appeal  to  the  imagination  are  ai^sent, 
—  no  castles  gray  with  age  ;  no  solemn  cathctirals  whose  altering 
styles  of  architecture  carry  the  mind  up  or  down  the  long 
stream  of  hist<»ry  from  the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth  century; 
few  spots  or  edifices  consecrated  by  memories  of  famous  men  or 
decfls,  and  among  these  none  of  remote  date.  There  is  certaiidy 
no  want  of  interest  in  those  few  spots :  the  warmth  with  which 
Americans  cherish  them  puts  to  shame  the  indifference  of  the 
English  Parhament  to  the  historic  and  prehistoric  sites  and 
biiildings  of  Britain.  But  not  one  American  youth  iT\  a  thousand 
comes  under  the  spell  of  any  such  associations.  In  the  city  or 
State  where  he  lives  there  is  nothing  to  call  him  away  from  the 
present.  All  he  sees  is  new,  and  has  no  glories  to  set  before  him 
save  those  of  accumulated  wealth  and  industry  skilfully  applied 
to  severely  practical  ends. 

Some  one  may  say  that  if  (as  was  observed  in  last  chapter) 
English  and  American  literature  are  practically  one,  there  is 
no  need  to  explain  the  fact  that  one  part  of  a  race  undivided 
for  literary  purposes  leaves  the  bulk  of  literary  production  to 
be  done  by  the  other  part,  seeing  that  it  can  enter  freely  into 
the  labours  of  the  latter  and  reckon  them  its  own.  To  argue 
thus  would  be  to  push  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  two 
branches  rather  too  far,  for  after  all  there  is  much  in  American 
conditions  and  life  which  needs  its  special  Uterary  and  artistic 
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interpretations;  ami  the  question  would  still  confront  us,  why 
the  transatlantic  branch,  nowise  inferior  in  mental  force,  con- 
tributes less  than  its  share  to  the  common  stock.  Still  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  existence  of  a  great  bo<ly  of  producers, 
in  England  of  literature,  as  in  France  of  pictures,  diminishes 
the  need  for  production  in  America.  Or  to  put  tiie  same  thing 
in  another  way,  if  the  Americans  did  not  read  English  they 
would  evidently  feel  called  on  to  create  more  high  literature 
for  themselves.  Many  books  which  America  might  produce 
are  not  produced  because  the  men  qualifietl  to  write  them  know 
that  there  are  already  English  liooks  on  the  same  subject ;  and 
the  higher  such  men's  standard  is,  the  more  apt  are  they  to 
overrate  the  advantages  which  Engli.^ii  authors  enjoy  as  com- 
pared with  themselves.  Many  feelings  and  ideas  which  now 
find  adequate  expression  through  the  English  books  which 
Americaa'3  read  would  then  have  to  be  expressed  through 
American  books,  and  their  literature  would  be  not  only  more 
individual,  but  more  copious  and  energetic.  If  it  lost  in  breadth, 
it  would  gain  in  freshness  and  independence.  American  authors 
conceive  that  even  the  non-recognition  of  international  copy- 
right told  for  evil  on  their  profession.  Since  the  native'writer 
was  undersold  l>y  reprints  of  English  and  French  I>ooks,  which, 
paying  nothing  to  the  European  author,  could  be  published 
at  the  cost  of  the  paper  and  printing  only,  native  authorship 
was  discouraged,  native  talent  diverted  into  other  fields,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  public  was 
lowered  and  its  taste  vulgarized.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  the  profusion  of  cheap  reprints  would  quicken  thought  and 
diffuse  the  higher  kinds  of  knowledge  among  the  masses.  But 
by  far  the  largest  part  of  these  reprints,  and  the  part  most  ex- 
tensively read,  were  novels,  and  among  them  many  flimsy  novels, 
which  drove  ix*tter  bot>k3,  induifiug  some  of  the  best  American 
fiction,  out  of  the  market,  and  tended  to  Europeanize  the  Ameri- 
can mind  in  the  worst  way.  One  may  smile  at  the  suggestion 
I  have  met  with  that  the  allegiauce  of  the  working  classes  to 
their  democratic  institutions  will  be  seduced  by  descriptions 
of  English  duchesses;  yet  it  is  probably  tme  —  eminent  ob- 
servers assure  one  of  it  —  that  the  profusion  of  new  frothy  or 
highly  spiced  fiction  offered  at  ten  or  twenty-five  cents  a  volume 
did  much  to  spoil  the  popular  palate  for  the  enjoyment  of  more 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food.    And  whatever   injures  the 
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higher  literature  by  diminishing  the  demand,  may  further  in- 
jure it  by  creating  an  atmosphere  unfavourable  to  the  growth 
of  pure  and  earnest  native  literary  talent. 

What  then  of  the  newspapers  ?  The  newspapers  would 
need  a  chapter  to  theniselvca,  and  their  influence  as  organs 
of  opinion  has  been  already  discussed.  The  vigour  and  bright^ 
ness  of  many  among  them  are  surprising.  Nothing  ejscapes 
them:  ever>i,hing  is  set  in  the  sharpest,  clearest  light.  Their 
want  of  reticence  and  delicacy  is  regretfully  admitte<l  by  ail 
educated  Americans  —  the  e<litors,  I  think,  included.  The 
cause  of  this  deficiency  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that, 
whereas  the  first  European  journals  were  written  for  the  polite 
world  of  large  cities,  American  journals  were,  early  in  their 
career,  if  not  at  its  very  l>egiuiiing,  written  for  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  and  published  in  communities  still  so  small  that  every- 
body's concerns  were  pretty  well  known  to  everybody  else. 
They  had  attained  no  high  level  of  literary  excellence  when 
towards  the  middle  of  last  century  an  enterprising  man  of 
unrefined  taste  created  a  new  type  of  ''live"  newspaper,  which 
made  a  rapifl  success  by  its  smartness,  copiousness,  and  variety, 
while  addressing  itself  entirely  to  the  multitude.  Other  papers 
were  almost  forced  to  shape  themselves  on  the  same  lines,  be- 
cause the  class  which  desired  something  more  choice  was  still 
relatively  small ;  and  now  the  journals  of  the  chief  cities  have 
become  such  vast  commercial  concerns  that  they  still  think 
first  of  the  mass  and  are  controlled  by  its  tastes,  which  they 
have  themselves  done  so  much  to  create.  There  are  cities 
where  the  more  refined  reatlers  who  dislike  flippant  F>erson- 
alities  are  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  but  in  such  cities 
competition  is  now  too  severe  to  hold  out  much  prospect  of 
success  to  a  paper  which  does  not  expect  the  support  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  It  is  not.  however,  with  the  aestVirtic  or 
moral  view  of  the  newspaper  that  we  are  here  concerned,  hut 
with  the  effect  on  the  national  mind  of  the  enormous  ratio 
which  the  reading  of  newspapers  bears  to  all  other  reading,  a 
ratio  higher  than  even  in  France  or  EuKhimL  \  famous  Eng- 
lishman, himself  a  powerful  and  fertile  tj linker,  contrast cil 
the  value  of  the  history  of  Thucydides  with  timt  of  a  single 
number  of  the  Times  newspaper,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter.  Others  may  conceive  that  a  thoughtful  sttidy  of 
Tbucydidea,  or,  not  lo  ^ti  beyond  our  own  tongue,  of  Bacoa« 
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Milton,  Locke,  or  Burke,  perhaps  e\'en  of  Gil)hon,  Grote,  or 
Muraiilay,  will  do  more  to  give  keennesH  to  the  eye  and  strrngth 
to  the  wings  of  the  mind  than  a  whole  year's  reading  of  the 
best  daily  newspai>er.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  matter  is  of 
more  permanent  and  intrinrtie  worth,  nor  that  the  manner 
and  style  form  the  student's  taste ;  it  iR  not  merely  that  in  the 
newspaper  we  are  in  contaet  with  persons  like  ourselves,  in  the 
other  case  with  rare  and  splendi*!  intellects.  The  whole  atti- 
tude of  the  reader  is  ihtTi-rent.  His  attention  is  loose,  his 
mind  unbraced,  so  that  he  does  not  stop  to  scrutinize  an  arg;u- 
ment,  and  forgets  even  valuable  facts  as  quickly  as  he  has  learnt 
them.  If  he  read  Burke  as  he  reads  the  newspaper,  Burke 
would  do  him  little  good.  And  therefore  the  habit  of  mind 
produced  by  a  diet  largely  composed  of  newspapers  is  adverse 
to  solid  thinking  and  dulhng  to  the  sense  of  beauty.  Scorched 
and  stony  is  the  soil  which  newspaper  reading  has  prepared  to 
receive  the  seeds  of  genius. 

Does  the  modern  world  really  gain,  so  far  as  creative  thought 
is  concerned,  by  the  profusion  of  cheap  literature?  It  is  a 
question  one  often  asks  in  watching  the  passengers  on  an 
American  railway.  A  boy  walks  up  and  down  the  car  scatter- 
ing newspapers  and  books  in  paper  covers  riglit  ami  left  as  he 
goes.  The  newspapers  are  glanced  at,  though  probai^ly  most 
people  have  read  several  of  the  day's  papers  ah-eady.  The 
books  are  nearly  all  novels.  They  are  not  bad  in  tone,  and 
sometimes  they  give  incidentally  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
things  outside  the  personal  experience  of  the  reader;  while 
from  their  new.spapers  the  passengers  draw  a  stock  of  informa- 
tion far  beyond  that  of  a  European  peasant,  or  even  of  an 
average  European  artisan.  Yet  one  feels  that  this  constant 
succession  of  transient  ideas,  none  of  them  impressively  though 
many  of  them  startlingly  stated,  all  of  them  flitting  swiftly 
past  the  mental  sight  as  the  trees  flit  past  the  eyes  when  one 
looks  out  of  the  car  window,  is  no  more  favourable  to  the 
development  of  serious  intellectual  inter(*Rts  and  creative  intel- 
lectual power  than  is  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  European 
artisan  or  peasant. 

Most  of  the  reasons  I  have  hazarded  to  account  for  a  phe- 
nomenon surprising  to  one  who  recognizes  the  jpjantity  of 
intellect  current  in  America,  and  tlie  diffusion,  far  more  gen- 
than  in  any  other  country,  of  intellectual  cuxvo^vVs 
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rea^jons  valid  in  the  Europe  of  to-day  as  compared  with  the 
Europt;  of  last  century,  and  still  more  true  of  the  modern  world 
fikS  compared  with  the  best  periodis  of  the  «ucient.  Priating 
ia  by  no  means  pure  gain  to  the  creative  faculties,  whatever 
it  may  be  t^  the  acquisitive;  even  as  a  great  ancient  thinker 
seems  to  Imvc  thought  that  the  invention  of  writing  in  Eg>'pt 
hftd  weakened  the  reftective  powers  of  num.  The  question 
follows^  Are  these  causes,  suppot^ing  them  to  be  true  c^uhbs, 
likely  to  be  more  or  less  operative  in  the  America  of  next  cen- 
tury than  they  now  are?  Will  America  l>ecome  more  what 
Europe  is  now,  or  will  she  be  even  more  American? 

I  have  elsewhere  thro^\ni  out  some  conjecturea  on  this  point. 
Meantime  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  what  are  the  mast  recent  devel- 
opments of  American  thouglit  and  research,  for  this  will  help  us 
to  see  whether  the  tide  of  productive  endeavour  is  rishig  or  falling. 

The  abundant  and  excellent  work  done  in  fiction  nee<l  bo 
mentioned  only  for  the  ."-ake  of  calling  attention  to  the  interest 
it  has,  over  and  alxive  its  artistic  merit,  as  a  record  of  the 
local  manners  and  usages  and  tyiH-s  of  character  in  various 
parts  of  the  Unicm  —  types  which  are  fast  disappearing.  The 
Creoles  of  Louisiana,  the  negroes  under  slavery,  with  African 
tales  still  surviving  in  their  memories,  the  rough  but  kindly 
backwoodsmen  of  early  Indiana,  the  bosses  of  rural  New  Eng- 
land, the  mountain  folk  of  Tenneascn,  the  humours  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi steamboat  and  tlie  adventurous  life  of  the  Far  West, 
were  all  made  known  to  Europe  through  tlie  tales  of  writers  of 
the  last  or  present  generation,  as  the  Indians  of  long  ago  became 
known  through  the  romances  of  Fenimore  Cooper.  However, 
this  is  familiar  ground  to  European  reatlcrs,  so  1  paas  to  work 
of  a  less  generally  attractive  order. 

In  the  middle  of  last  century  the  standard  of  classical  scholar- 
ship was  low,  and  even  the  school  commentaries  on  classic^d 
autliors  fell  far  short  of  those  produced  in  Germany  or  Eng- 
land. Nowadays  both  in  classical  and  in  Oriental  philology 
admirably  thorough  and  painstaking  work  is  produced.  I 
have  heard  high  European  authorities  observe  that  there  is 
an  almost  excessive  anxiety  among  American  scholars  to  mas- 
ter all  that  has  be(»n  written,  even  by  third-rate  Germans, 
and  that  the  desire  they  evince  to  overtake  (tcrmany  in  respect 
of  knowledge  betrays  some  among  them  into  the  German  fault 
of  neglecting  merits  of  form  and  style.     In  the  sciences  of  nature, 
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especially  in  tliose  of  observation,  remarkable  advances  have  been 
made.  Dr.  Asa  Clruy  was  one  of  tiie  two  or  three  greatest 
botanists  of  his  age,  and  Simon  Newcomb  one  of  the  greatest 
mathematical  astronomers.  Much  excellent  work  has  been 
done  in  geology  and  paliEontolog>*,  particularly  in  exploring 
the  Rocky  Mountain  regions.  Both  for  the  excellence  of 
their  instruments  and  the  accuracy  of  their  work,  the  a,stro- 
nomical  obs^orvatories  stand  in  the  front  rank ;  nor  has  America 
fallen  behind  Europe  in  the  theoretical  part  of  this  wjienue. 
In  some  branches  of  physics  ami  chemi.stry,  such  as  spectrum 
analysis,  American  investigators  have  won  hke  fame.  Com- 
petent authoritierf  awaixl  the  highest  praise  to  their  contri- 
butions to  biology  and  to  medical  science  an<l  are  perhaps 
still  more  impressed  by  the  achievements  of  their  surgeons. 
In  economics  they  hold  their  place  with  England  and  PVance, 
both  as  regards  the  extent  to  which  the  subject  is  studied  in 
universities  and  as  regards  the  nundjer  of  eminent  persona 
whom  it  occupies.  In  jurisprudinii.'e  and  law,  American  text- 
books are  of  high  excellence ;  *  and  one  author,  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  deserves,  looking  to  the  quantity  as  well  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  Itis^t  work,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  who  handled 
these  topics  in  the  Engli.sh  tongue  liuring  th(*  nineteenth  century. 
Political  science  has  begun  to  be  studied  more  energetically  than 
in  England)  where,  to  be  sure,  it  is  scarcely  studied  at  all ; 
and  every  year  sees  treatises  and  articles  of  permanent  value 
added  to  the  s{!anty  modern  literature  which  our  language 
possesses  on  this  subject.  Similarly  there  is  great  activity 
in  the  field  of  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  history,  though 
as  the  work  done  has  largely  taken  the  direction  of  inquiries 
into  local  American  historj',  and  has  altogether  been  more 
in  the  nature  of  research  than  of  treatises  attractive  to  the 
general  public,  its  quantity  and  its  merits  have  not  yet  been 
duly  appreciated  even  at  home,  much  less  in  Europe.  Indeed, 
it  is  remarkable  how  far  from  showy  and  sensational  is  the 
bulk  of  the  work  now  done  in  America.  It  is  mostly  work 
of  a  solid,  careful,  exact,  and  often  rather  dry  tyjx*.  not  at 
all  the  sort  of  work  which  theorists  about  democracy  would 


■  Th«  numbor  of  legal  joumoli  nud  mikgaiincs  in  the  Voitsd  StAtMi  ii  very 
mucti  lurcer  than  in  KnaJaiid,  iiiid  the  iivoraei*  of  workmanship  in  thorn  equally 
!\ijili.  Two  j'.'uriuiJ^  aru  dt?diculfd  fn  imlititral  science,  a  subject  only  ju«t  b*- 
ginninii  tr*  tie  rrpre«onted  ia  the  llritiih  pn.-w 
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have  looked  for,  since  it  appeab  rather  to  the  learned  few  than 
to  the  so-cailed  general  reader.  One  receives  the  imprej&sioa 
that  the  class  of  intellectual  workers,  who  until  recently  wanted 
institutions  in  which  the  highest  and  fullest  training  could 
be  had.  have  now  become  sensible  that  their  countrj',  occupied 
in  developing  its  resources  and  educating  its  ordinary  citizens, 
had  fallen  beliiud  Europe  in  learning  and  science,  and  that 
they  are  therefore  the  more  eager  to  accumulate  knowledge 
and  spend  their  energy  in  minutely  laborious  special  studies.' 
I  may  be  reminded  that  neither  in  the  departments  above 
mentionedt  nor  in  statesmanship,  can  one  point  to  many^ 
brilliant  personahties.  Perhaps  this  is  true  of  Europe  also; 
perhups  the  world  is  passing  througli  an  age  with  a  high  level 
of  mediocrity  in  literature,  art,  and  science  as  compared  with 
the  outstanding  figures  of  last  century.  There  have  been 
periods  in  history  when  striking  figures  were  lacking,  although 
great  events  seemed  to  call  for  them.  As  regards  America,  if 
there  be  few  persons  of  exceptional  gifts,  it  is  significant  that 
the  number  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  scientific  work,  whether 
in  the  investigation  of  nature  or  in  the  moral,  political,  and 
historical  sciences,  is  larger,  relatively  to  the  population  of 
the  country,  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  the  mothofls  better, 
the  work  done  more  solid,  the  spirit  more  earnest  and  eager. 
Nothing  more  strikes  a  stranger  who  visits  the  American  uni- 
versities than  the  ardour  with  which  the  younger  generation 
has  thrown  itself  into  study,  even  kinds  of  study  which  will 
never  win  the  applausp  of  the  multitude.  There  is  more  zeal 
and  heartiness  among  th('H<*  men,  more  freshness  of  mind,  more 
love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake,  more  willingness  to  forego 
the  chances  of  fame  and  wealth  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  the 
stock  of  human  knowledge,  than  is  to  he  found  to-*lay  in  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge,  or  in  the  universities  of  Scotland.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  flinging  them- 
selves into  the  study  of  rediscovered  philology,  or  of  the  Ger- 
man universities  after  the  War  of  Liberation.  And  under  the 
impressions  formed  in  mingling  with  such  men,  one  loams  to 
agree  with  the  con\nction  of  the  Americans  that  for  a  nation 
so  abounding  in  fervid  force  there  is  reserved  a  fruitful  career 
in  science  and  letters,  no  less  than  in  whatever  makes  material 
prosperity. 

'  The  extreme  patoa  taken  in  .\mcrica  to  provide  every  library  with  a  elaasified 
Italoguc  directing  readera  to  the  books  on  each  subject,  iLlusCrat«B  tbU  tendciocy. 
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One  cannot  discuss  American  literature  and  thought  with- 
out asking,  What  is  the  intellectual  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  Europe  ?  la  it  that  of  an  equal  member  of  the  great 
republic  of  letters?  Or  is  it  that  of  a  colony  towards  the 
mother  country,  or  of  a  province  towards  a  capital  ?  Is  it,  to 
take  instances  from  histor>%  such  a  relation  as  was  that  of 
Rome  to  Greece  in  the  second  and  first  centuries  before  Christ? 
or  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe  to  Italy  in  the  fifteenth? 
or  of  Germany  to  France  in  the  eighteenth?  in  all  of  which 
cases  there  was  a  measure  of  intellectual  dependence  on  the 
part  of  a  nation  which  felt  itself  in  other  respects  as  strong 
as  or  stronger  than  that  whose  models  it  followed,  and  from 
whose  hearth  it  lighted  its  own  flame. 

To  answer  this  question  we  must  first  answer  another  — 
How  do  the  Americans  themselves  conceive  their  position 
towards  Europe?  and  this,  again,  suggests  a  third  —  What 
does  the  American  people  tliiiik  of  itself? 

The  conceit  of  the  people  was  at  one  time  a  byword.  It  was 
not  only  self-conscious  but  obtrusive  and  aggressive.  Every 
visitor  satirized  it,  Dickens  most  keenly  of  all,  in  forgiving 
whom  the  Americans  gave  the  strongest  proof  of  their  good 
nature.  Doubtless  all  nations  are  either  vain  or  proud,  or 
both;  and  those  not  least  who  receive  scant  recognition  from 
their  neighbours.  A  nation  couhl  hardly  stand  without  this 
element  to  support  its  self-reliance ;  though  when  pushed 
to  an  extreme  it  may,  as  happens  with  the  Turks,  make  national 
decline  the  more  irretrievable.  But  American  conceit  has 
bt^en  steadily  lessening  as  the  country  has  grown  olcier,  more 
aware  of  its  true  strength,  more  respected  by  other  countries.^ 
There  was  less  conceit  after  the  Civil  War  than  before,  though 

t  Toei)iiftvilln  complatnn  that  thr  Arapriraiw  would  nnt  pormtt  a  stranger  to 
pass  pvi'ii  th^  HmsUedt  unfavoitrablr  rritirism  on  any  of  their  itutitutiQDa, 
iiowever  warmly  be  might  exprcu  his  admiration  of  the  rest. 
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the  Civil  War  had  rrvraleri  elernrnts  of  Krt'atness  unoxp**ot<.*d 
by  foreigners ;  there  i.s  less  now  timn  there  was  at  the  dose 
of  the  Civil  WUr.  An  impartially  unsparing  critic  from  some 
other  planet  niijE;ht  say  of  the  Americans  tliat  they  are  at  this 
moment  less  prigf^ishly  supercilious  than  the  Germans,  less 
restlessly  pretentious  than  the  Froneli,  less  pharisaically  self- 
satisfied  than  the  English.  Among  tJie  upper  or  better-fniueated 
classes,  glorification  has  died  out,  except  of  course  in  Fourth 
of  July  and  other  public  addresscjs,  wlien  the  scream  of  the 
national  eagle  must  be  heard.  <Jne  sometimes  finds  it  rctpiuced 
by  undue  self-depreciation,  with  lamentations  over  the  want  of 
culture,  the  decline  of  faith,  or  the  corruption  of  politics. 
Among  the  masses  it  survives  in  an  exultation  over  the  size  and 
material  resources  of  the  country,  —  the  physically  large  is 
to  them  the  sublime,  —  in  an  overestimate  of  men  and  c\*c*nt3 
in  American  history ;  in  a  delight,  strongest,  of  course,  anaong 
the  recent  immigrants,  in  the  completeness  of  social  equality, 
and  a  corresponding  contempt  for  the  ''serfs  of  Europe"  who 
submit  to  be  called  "subjects"  of  their  sovereign,  in  a  l>elief 
in  the  superior  purity  of  their  domestic  life  and  literature,  and 
in  the  notion  that  they  are  the  only  people  who  enjoy  tru© 
political  liberty,  liberty  far  fuller  than  that  of  England,  far 
more  orderly  than  that  of  France.'  Taking  all  classes  together, 
they  are  now  not  more  sensitive  to  external  opinion  than  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  less  so  than  the  Russians, 
though  they  are  still  a  trifle  more  apt  to  go  through  Europe 
comparing  what  they  find  with  what  they  left  at  home.  A 
foreign  critic  who  tries  to  flout  or  scourge  them  no  longer  dis- 
turbs thoir  composure;  his  jeers  are  received  with  amusement 
or  indilTcrence. 


'  It  muAt,  howe\Tr,  bo  tiHmitted  that  thia  whimsical  tdon  is  not  confined  to 
thr  riiASMA.  I  find,  for  iiuitannn.  in  uii  nddn-rw  rlelivprefj  hy  nti  utninnul  nrna 
to  a  dbtin^itUhed  liteniry  frutornity  in  Octobor,  ISS7.  the  foJlowin?  pass»|{e : 
"They  (i.*.  'the  iinmorttil  prntxia  of  the  Dcchiratiori  of  Indup?ndonce*)  haro 
eiv(^n  political  fpeedom  tn  Amrricn  und  Fmnci'.  unity  and  njitintialily  to  Urnuauy 
und  Ituly.  cmnnr'ipatcii  tho  RussiaD  serf,  relieved  Prussia  und  IIudc&O'  fttun  fni^ 
dal  U'Uurea,  and  wUt  in  fimr /m  (fretit  Bn'Utin  and  S relami  atno  !  " 

I  have  often  naked  Ann-riiJinw  whrrcin  thry  rniiaider  thi'ir  frncdnni  t 

to  that  of  th*«  Knclish.  but  lnivn  nrvnr  found  them  able  to  indiento  a  ^i 
in  which  tho  jjidivjdual  nisin  i*  worse  off  in  Knisland  as  reganlH  i'ith«r  I 
civil  rigbta,  or  his  polltiml  riEbtr*.  or  hU  genrrni  liltrrly  of  dninjc  and  m 
he  plcaaca.  They  Kenentlly  turn  the  diaoussion  to  floeial  etitiality.  tb- 
of  a  raonarrby  und  uf  heriHlitaiy*  titles,  and  »fy  forth  —  matteni  whiob  •mn  of 
oouTBo  quitu  dilTcrc-nt  from  freedom  iu  its  proper  scnw. 
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Accordingly  the  attitude  of  thouKhtfu!  AnicricunH  to  Europr 
oas  no  longer  either  the  old  open  antaKonLsni  or  the  old  latent 
self-distrust.  It  is  that  of  a  peopl<*  which  conceives  itself  to  be 
intellectually  the  efjual  of  any  other  people,  but  to  have  taken 
upon  itself  for  the  time  u  pperiul  task  which  impedes  it  in  the 
race  of  literary  and  artistic  development.  Its  mission  is  to 
reclaim  the  waste  lands  of  a  continent,  to  furnish  home-S  for 
instreaming  millions  of  strangers,  to  work  out  a  system  of 
harmonious  and  orderly  democratic  institutions.  That  it  may 
fulfil  these  tasks  it  has  for  the  moment  postponed  certain  other 
taskd  which  it  will  in  due  time  resume.*  Meanwhile  it  may, 
without  loss  of  dignity  or  of  faith  in  itaelf,  use  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  European  intellect  which  it  imports  until  it  sees  itself 
free  to  rival  them  hy  native  growths.  If  I  may  resort  to  a 
homely  comparison,  the  iVmerioans  are  Ukc  a  roan  wliose  m»xt  door 
neighl>our  is  in  the  halnt  of  giving  musical  parties  in  the  sum- 
mer evenings.  Wlien  one  of  thes*}  parties  comes  off,  he  sits 
with  his  family  in  the  halcony  to  enjoy  the  quartettes  and 
solos  which  float  across  to  him  tlirough  the  open  windows.  He 
feels  no  inferiority,  knowing  that  when  he  pleases  he  can  have 
performers  equally  gQod  to  delight  his  own  friends,  though  for 
this  year  he  prefers  to  spend  his  surplus  income  in  refurnish- 
ing his  house  or  starting  his  son  in  business. 

There  is  of  course  a  difference  in  the  view  of  the  value  of 
European  work  as  compared  wth  their  own,  taken  by  the 
more  educated  and  by  the  less  educated  classes.  Of  the  latter 
some  fail  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  culture  and  of  science,  even 
for  practical  pun>o.ses,  as  compared  with  industrial  success,  though 
in  this  respect  they  are  no  more  obtuse  than  the  bulk  of  Euglisli- 
men  ;  and  they  accordingly  underrate  their  obligations  to  Europe. 
Others,  knowing  that  they  ought  to  admire  works  of  imagination 
and  research,  but  pos-sessed  of  more  patriotism  than  dis<remment, 
cry  up  second  or  third  rate  fiction,  poetr>%  and  theology  becau.se 
it  is  American,  and  try  to  believe  tliat  their  country  gives  to 
Europe  as  much  as  she  receives.  Taste  for  literature  is  so  much 
more  diffust?d  than  taste  in  Hterature  that  a  certain  kind  of 
fame  is  eiisily  won.    There  are  dozens  of  poets  an<l  scores  of 

'  A  Chiniffo  man  w  rrportcfl  to  hiivc*  ejipn?ased  this  hcIiVf  with  charactmstift 
dlrcrtnois  iu  tlin  scntcnro  ■"Cliit^iio  hiia  had  no  tinio  for  culture  yvt,  but  whi-ii 
ehc  drjoH  take  hold  dhc  will  make  it  hum."  Tho  timo  camo;  and  Chirngo  hus  now 
set  nn  example  to  many  nn  older  city  in  whut  it  itf  doing  for  the  odonunent  of  ita 
lak:>  front  aud  IIm  wiUUuhiueal  of  art  ooU(.-ctioDtf. 
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poetesses  much  admired  in  their  own  State,  some  even  Ix-yond 
its  limits,  witti  no  merit  but  that  of  writing  verse  which  can  be 
scanned,  and  will  raise  no  blush  on  the  most  sensitive  cheek. 
Yet  the  quality  of  the  poetry  publishing  improves,  and  its 
cjuautity  witnesses  to  the  growing  number  of  those  who  love 
letters  aad  cultivate  the  imagination.  Criticism  is  lenient,  and 
for  a  time  it  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  for  the  few  jour- 
nals which  containe<l  good  reviews  were  little  read  except  in 
four  or  five  Northern  Atlantic  States,  and  several  inland  cities. 
A  really  active  and  searching  criticism,  which  should  appraise 
literary  work  on  sound  canons,  not  caring  whtrther  it  has  been 
produced  in  America,  or  in  Europe,  by  a  man  or  by  a  woman, 
in  the  East  or  in  the  West,  is  one  of  the  things  which  America 
needed,  and  the  rise  of  which  is  a  thing  to  be  welconieii. 
Among  highly  eiiucated  men  this  extravagant  appreciation  of 
native  industry  use<i  to  produce  a  disgust  expressing  itself  some- 
times in  sarcasm,  sometimes  in  despondency.  Some  still  deem 
their  home-grown  literature  trivial,  and  occupy  themselves  with 
European  books,  .watching  the  presses  of  England,  France,  jmd 
Germany  more  carefully  than  almost  any  one  does  in  Enghmd. 
Yet  even  these,  I  think,  cherish  silently  th.e  faith  that  when  the 
West  has  been  settlcii  and  the  railways  built,  and  possibilities 
of  sudden  leaps  to  wealth  ^liminishtxl,  when  culture  has  diffused 
itself  among  the  classes  whose  education  is  now  superficial,  and 
their  love  of  art  extended  itself  from  furniture  to  pictures  and 
statuary,  American  literature  vr\l\  in  due  course  flower  out  with 
a  brilliance  of  bloom  and  u  richness  of  fruit  rivalling  the  Old 
World. 

The  United  States  are,  therefore,  if  this  account  be  correct, 
in  a  relation  to  Europe  for  which  no  exact  historical  parallel 
can  be  found.  They  do  not  look  up  to  her,  nor  seek  to  model 
themselves  after  lier.  They  are  too  proud  for  a  province,  too 
large  for  a  colony.  They  certaiidy  tlraw  from  Europe  more 
thought  than  they  send  to  her.  and  though  they  have  protluced 
several  brilliant  artists,  no  distinctively  American  school  has 
arisen.  Yet  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  led  or  ruled  by  Europe, 
l^ecause  they  apply  their  own  standards  and  judgment  to  "what- 
ever  they  receive. 

Their  special  relations  to  the  leading  European  countries  are 
worth  noting.  In  old  colonial  days  England  was  everything. 
The  revolt  of  1776  i>ruluced  an  estrangement  which  might  havf 
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been  healed  after  1783.  had  England  actwl  with  more  courtesy 
and  tact,  but  which  was  embittered  by  her  scornful  attitude. 
Wounds  which  were  just  beginning  to  scar  over  were  reopened 
by  the  war  of  1812;  and  the  hostility  continued  a.s  long  as  the 
generation  liveil  whostr  mardicKxi  saw  that  war.  The  generation 
which  rtMiiernborcd  1812  was  iLisuppearing  when  the  sympathy 
for  the  Southern  Confederacy  not  indeed  of  the  English  people, 
but  of  a  section  of  the  English  upper  classes,  lit  up  the  almost 
extinguished  flames.  These  were  quenched,  so  far  as  the  native 
Americans  are  conceme<l,  by  tlie  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
claims,  which  impressed  the  United  States  not  merely  as  a  con- 
cession to  themselves,  but  as  an  evidence  of  the  magnanimity  of 
a  proud  country.  There  remained  a  certain  amount  of  rivalry 
with  England,  and  for  a  time  a  certain  sensitivejiess  to  the  criti- 
cisms even  of  ignorant  EngUshmen.  But  these  lingering  ttjuches 
(tf  jealousy  iiave  all  but  vanishe*!  with  the  growing  sympathy  felt 
for  "the  old  country,"  as  it  is  still  called.  It  is  the  only  Euro- 
\M*m\  country  in  which  the  American  people  can  ixi  said  to  feel 
any  i)erMjnal  interest,  or  towards  an  alliance  with  which  they 
are  drawn  l>y  any  sentiment.  For  a  time,  however,  the  sense  of 
gratitude  t«  France  for  her  aid  in  the  War  of  Independence  was 
very  strong.  It  brought  Frencli  literature  as  well  as  some  French 
usages  into  vogue,  and  increased  the  political  influence  which 
France  exercised  during  the  earlier  years  of  her  own  Revolution. 
Still  that  inHuenc*'  did  not  go  far  beyond  tlie  sphere  of  politics: 
one  feels  it  but  slightly  in  the  literature  of  the  half  century  from 
1780  to  1830. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  Napoleon,  wealthy  Americans  re- 
sorteii  largely  t-o  Paris,  and  there,  living  often  for  years  together 
in  a  congenial  atmosphere  of  display  and  amusement,  imbibed 
undemocratic  tastes  and  ideas,  which  through  them  found  their 
way  back  across  tlie  ocean,  and  coloured  certain  sections  of  Ameri- 
can society,  particularly  in  New  York,  Although  there  is  still 
an  Americari  colony  in  Paris,  Parisian  influence  seems  no  longer 
t<3  cross  the  Atlantic.  French  IxKjks,  novels  excepted,  and 
these  in  translations,  are  not  largely  read.  French  politics 
excite  little  interest:  France  is  practically  not  a  factor  at  all 
in  the  moral  or  intelloctTial  life  of  the  country.  Over  art,  how- 
ever, esj^ecially  painting  and  decoration,  she  has  still  great  power. 
Many  American  artists  study  in  Paris,  indeed  all  resort  thither 
who  flo  not  go  to  Rome  or  Florence ;  French  pictures  enjoy  su^V*. 
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favour  with  American  dealers  and  private  buyers  as  to  make 
the  native  artiste  complain,  not  without  reason,  that  equally 
good  home-made  work  receives  no  encouragement ; '  and  hou 
decoration,  in  which  America  seems  to  stand  before  England,  p 
ticularly  in  the  skilful  use  of  wood,  is  much  afiFected  by  Freu< 
designs  and  methods. 

The  enormous  German  immigration  from  about  1860  till  1900 
might  have  been  expected  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  Ge; 
manizing  the  American  mind,  giving  it  a  taste  for  metaphyei 
on  the  one  band,  and  fur  minutely  patient  research  on  the  othe 
It  had  neither  the  one  result  nor  the  other,  nor  indeed   any 
result  whatever  in  the  field  of  thought.     It  enonnously  stiiiiu 
lated  the  brewing  industry  :  it  retarded  the  progress  of  Prohibi- 
tionism :  it  introduced  more  outdoor  life  than  formerly  existed 
increased  tlie  taste  for  music,  broke  doviji  the  strictness 
Sabbath  observance,  and  has  indeetl  in  some  cities  producetl 
what    is   cornnionly    called    "a    Continental    Sunday."       But 
the  vast  majority  of  German   immigrfmts  have  belonged  to 
the  humbler  classes,  and  were  but  faintly  influenced  by  thoir 
own    literature.      There    have    been    among    them    extremely 
few    savarUs,    or.   men    likely    to    become    savants^    nor    have 
these  played  any  conspicuous  part  in  the  universities   or 
literature. 

Nevertheless  the  influence  of  Germany  has  been  of  lato  yea 
powerfully  stimulative  ujwn  the  elas.ses  that  follow  after  leanunal 
for  not  only  are  German  treatises  largely  re-ad,  but  some  of  the 
most  promising  graduates  of  the  universities  proccetl  tjo  Genuany 
for  a  year  or  two  to  complete  their  studies,  and  there  bet.-onii 
imbued  with  German  ideas  and  methods.     The  Knglish  univer 
sitios  have,  by  their  omission  to  develop  advanced  instruction  in 
special  branches  of  knowletlge,  lost  a  golden  opi)ortunity 
coming  into  relation  with  and  helping  to  form  that  acadexni 
youth  of  America  in  whose  hands  the  future  of  American  science, 
and  learning  lies.    This  Gennan  influence  on  American  work  h 
however,  not  tended  towards  the  prop:igation  of  metaphysic 
schools,  metaphysics  themselves  having  for  a  generation 
on  the  ebb  in  Germany.     It  appears  in  some  department*  of 


'  The  heavy  import  duty  on  forcien  workf^  of  art  did  not  Kt'nefit  the  mUv* 
artiBt,  for  the  men  who  huy  pirturea  ran  usually  huy  nntwithstniHling  the  duty, 
while  it  pro%*cutrd  tho  artist  from  furxiiBhiue  himwlf  with  the  works  he  wiahed  Ut 
have  around  him  for  the  purprjHes  of  hi^  own  trainuitf.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1900 
dmpped  the  duty  for  worlcs  uf  art  more  than  twpjity  yean  old. 
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theoIog>%  and  is  also  visible  in  historical  and  philological  studies, 
in  economics,  and  in  the  sciences  of  nature. 

On  the  naore  popular  kinds  of  literature,  as  well  as  upon  man- 
ners, social  usages,  current  sentiment  generally,  England  and  her 
influences  are  of  course  nearer  and  more  potent  than  those  of 
any  other  European  country,  seeing  that  English  books  go 
everywhere  among  all  classes,  and  that  they  work  upon  those 
who  are  substantially  Enghsh  already  in  their  fundamental 
ideas  and  habits.  Americans  of  the  cultivated  order,  and  es- 
pecially women,  are  more  alive  to  the  movements  and  changes 
in  the  lighter  literature  of  England,  and  more  curious  about  those 
who  figure  in  it,  especially  the  rising  poets  and  essayists,  than 
equally  cultivated  English  men  and  women,  I  have  been  repeat- 
e<lly  surprise<i  to  find  books  and  men  that  had  made  no  noise  in 
London  well  kno-mi,  espetrially  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  their 
merits  canvass<?<l  with  more  zest  and  probably  more  acuteness 
than  a  London  drawing-room  wouKl  have  shown.  The  verdicts 
of  the  l)est  circles  wor(?  not  always  the  same  as  those  of  similar 
circles  in  England,  hut  they  were  nouise  biassed  by  national 
feeling,  and  often  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  more  delicate  and 
sympathetic  insight.  I  recollect,  though  I  hail  better  not  men- 
tion, instances  in  which  the^y  welcomeil  EngUsh  books  which 
EngUuid  had  failed  to  appreciate,  and  refused  to  approve  Ameri- 
can Ixwks  over  which  English  reviewers  had  become  ecstatic. 

Passing  English  fashions  in  social  customs  and  in  such  things 
as  games  sometimes  spread  to  .\inerica,  —  possibly  more  often 
than  f^imilar  American  fashions  do  to  England,  —  but  sometimes 
encounter  ridicule  there.  The  Anglomaniac  is  a  famihar  object 
of  good-humoured  satire.  As  for  those  large  movements  of 
opinion  or  taste  or  practical  philanthropy  in  which  a  parallel- 
ism or  correspondence  between  tlnf  two  countries  may  often  be 
discerned,  this  corresijondetice  is  more  frequently  due  to  the 
simultanet)u.s  action  of  the  same  causes  than  to  any  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  older  coimtry.  In  theology,  for  instance,  the  same 
relaxation  of  the  rigid  tests  of  ortho<loxy  has  been  making  way  in 
the  churclies  of  both  nations.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
there  has  been  a  similar,  though  far  less  pnmoimced,  tendency 
to  the  development  of  an  ornate  ritual.  The  movement  for 
dealing  with  city  pauperism  by  voluntary  organizations  began 
later  than  the  C'harity  Organization  societies  of  England,  l»ut 
would  probably  have  l^egun  without  their  example.    The  Univ^t- 
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sity  Extension  movement,  and  the  establishment  of  **  university 
settiements"  in  the  poorer  parts  (»f  K^fiit  cities  are  further 
instances.  The  semi-socialistic  tendency  which  I  liave  referred 
to  as  now  noticeable  amoiig  the  younger  clergy  and  the  younger 
teachers  in  some  of  the  universities,  althoupli  similar  to  that 
which  may  be  discerned  in  England,  does  not  sconi  traceable  to 
direct  English  influences.  So  t<x)  the  rapidly  growing  taste  for 
beauty  in  house  decoration  and  in  street  architecture  is  a  birth 
of  the  time  rather  than  of  Old  World  teaching,  although  it  owes 
something  to  Mr.  Huskin's  books,  which  have  been  more  widely 
read  in  America  than  in  England.' 

In  political  matters  the  iiiteliectual  sympathy  of  the  two 
countries  is  of  course  less  close  than  in  the  matters  just  de- 
scribed, because  the  difference  between  institutions  and  condi- 
tions involves  a  diversity  in  the  ])rohlems  which  call  for  a 
practical  solution.  Political  changes  in  England  affect  Ameri- 
can opinion  less  than  such  changes  in  France  affect  English 
opinion,  although  the  Americans  know  more  and  care  more 
and  judge  more  sountlly  abtmt  English  affairs  than  the  French 
do  about  English  or  the  English  about  French.  The  marke<l 
diminution  of  bitterness  l>etween  Great  Britain  and  the  Irish 
has  made  a  difference  in  American  politics,  but  no  political 
event  in  England  less  serious  than,  let  us  say,  the  estabUshment 
of  a  powerful  Socialist  party,  would  sensibly  tell  on  American 
opinion,  just  as  no  event  happening  Ixnond  the  Atlantic,  except 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  has  inftueneed  the 
course  of  English  political  thought.  However,  the^nsemen  of  the 
West  watch  English  experiment*;  for  light  ami  guidance  in  their 
own  troubles.  A  distinguished  American  who  came  some  years 
ago  to  Ijondon  to  study  English  politics,  told  me  that  he  did  so 
in  the  hope  (jf  finding  conservative  institutions  and  forces  from 
which  lessons  serviceable  to  the  United  Stales  might  be  leamwl. 
After  a  fortnight,  however,  he  conclude^I  that  England  was  in' a 
state  of  suppressed  revolution,  antl  departtxl  si:>rro\\-ful. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  matter  it  will  appear  that  although 
as  respects  most  kinds  of  intellectual  work  America  is  rather 

'  Amprira  hna  produced  of  late  years  acvernl  dLstinffuishf^  urchitw'ta:  and  thi» 
art  u  cultivated  with  great  enerKj-  and  Buei-eas-  European  urtista  and  critira 
who  flaw  the  buildiiiKH  erected  for  the  t'^hicagn  Kxliibittua  nf  liS93  wer\)  icrentir 
impreaeed  by  the  inventivenese  and  Usste  they  diapbyed:  nor  ran  a  tTTwoUcr 
fail  to  be  rtrurk  by  the  Iwauty  and  variety  of  doAiKu  shown  both  by  some  of  lh« 
newer  public  buildings  and  by  the  Wllaa  which  siirround  the  richer  cities. 
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in  the  jKJsition  of  tiK;  consiimcr,  Europe,  and  especially  England, 
in  that  of  the  pnxlueer,  altlioiigh  America  is  more  inliueucc^d  by 
Engliali  and  German  books  and  by  French  art  tliau  these  coun- 
tries are  influence<l  by  her,  still  she  does  not  look  for  initiative 
to  Iheni,  or  hokl  lierself  in  any  way  their  disciple.  Siie  is  in 
ni:tny  puints  iiKlependent ;  and  in  all  fully  persuadeii  of  her 
iude]*endence. 

Will  she  tlien  in  time  develop  a  new  literature,  l>earing  the 
stump  of  her  own  mint  ?  She  calls  herself  a  new  country  :  will 
she  give  the  world  a  new  philosophy,  new  views  of  religion,  a 
ne^v  type  of  life  in  which  plain  living  and  Jiigh  thinking  may  be 
more  happily  blended  than  we  now  .s<'<»  them  in  the  OKI  World, 
a  lif*^  in  whicli  the  franker  retHjgnition  of  equality  will  give  a 
freshness  to  ideas  and  to  manners  a  charm  of  simplicity  which 
the  aristocratic  societies  of  Europe  have  failcfl  to  attain  ? 

As  regards  manners  and  life,  she  has  alretwly  ai)pr(mrhwl  nearer 
this  happy  combiimtion  than  any  society  of  the  Old  World.  As 
regards  ideas,  1  have  found  among  the  most  cultivated  Americans 
acertain  ciismopolitanism  of  view,  and  detachment  from  national 
or  local  pn^judice,  superior  to  that  of  the  same  classes  in  France, 
England,  or  Germany.  In  the  ideas  themselves  there  is  little 
one  can  call  novel  or  distinctively  Ameriran,  though  there  is  a 
kind  of  thoroughness  in  embracing  or  working  out  certain  politi- 
cal and  social  conceptions  which  is  less  common  in  I'^ngland. 
As  regards  literature,  nothing  at  present  indi(;atc3  the  emergence 
of  a  new  type.  The  influence  of  the  great  nations  on  one  another 
grows  always  closer,  and  makes  new  national  t>'pes  less  likely  to 
appear.  Science,  which  has  no  nationality,  exerts  an  increasing 
sway  over  men's  minds^  and  exerts  it  contemporaneously  and 
similarly  in  all  civilized  countries.  For  the  purposes  of  thought, 
at  least.,  if  not  of  literary  exprcs-sion,  the  world  draws  closer 
together,  and  becom<^s  more  of  a  homogeneous  community. 

A  visitor  doubts  whether  the  United  States  are,  so  far  as  the 
things  of  the  mind  are  concenieil,  "a new  country. "  The  people 
have  the  hopefulness  of  youth.  But  their  iuvstitutions  are  old, 
though  many  have  been  remotlelletl  or  new  facetl ;  their  religion  is 
old  ;  their  viewsof  morality  and  conduct  are  old  ;  their  sentiments 
in  matters  of  art  and  taste  ha\'e  not  greatly  div<Tgefl  from  those 
of  the  parent  stock.  Is  the  mere  fact  that  they  inhabit  new 
territories,  and  that  the  conditions  of  life  there  have  trained  to 
higher  efficiency  certain  gifts,  and  have  left  others  in  comparatlvci. 


quiescence,  is  this  fact  sufficient  ao  to  transform  the  national 
spirit  as  to  make  the  products  of  their  creative  power  essentiaUy 
cUverae  from  those  of  the  sanie  race  abiding  in  ita  ancient  seat^  ? 
A  transplanted  tree  may  bear  fruit  of  a  slightly  different  flavour, 
but  the  apple  remains  an  apple  and  the  pear  a  pear. 

However,  it  is  still  too  early  in  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  to  form  conclusions  on  these  high  matters,  almost  too 
soon  to  speculate  regarding  them.  There  are  causes  at  work 
which  may  in  time  produce  a  new  type  of  intellectual  life ;  but 
wliether  or  not  this  come  to  pass,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
wheTi  the  American  people  give  themselves  some  reiKise  from 
their  present  labours,  when  they  occupy  themselves  less  with 
doing  and  more  with  beiuR,  there  will  arise  among  them  a  litera- 
ture and  a  science,  posmbly  also  an  art,  which  w^ill  tell  upon 
Europe  with  a  new  force.  It  will  have  behind  it  the  mom-entum 
of  hundreds  of  millionB  of  men. 
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CHAPTER  CXVII 


THE  ABSENCE  OF  A  CAPITAL 


The  United  States  is  the  only  great  country  in  the  world 
wliich  has  no  capital.  Germany  and  Italy  were  long  %v*ithout 
one,  because  the  existence  of  the  medieval  Empire  prevented 
the  gro-wth  in  either  country  of  a  national  monarchy.  But  the 
wonderfully  reconstructive  age  we  live  in  has  now  supplied  the 
want ;  and  although  Rome  and  Berlin  are  l>y  no  means  to  their 
respective  states  what  Paris  and  London  are  to  France  and  Eng- 
land, what  Vienna  and  Pesth  are  to  the  Dual  Monarchy,  they 
may  in  tune  attain  a  similar  rank  ^  in  their  respective  nations. 
By  a  Capital  I  mean  a  city  which  is  not  only  the  seat  of  political 
Kovermnent,  but  is  also  by  the  size,  wealth,  and  character  of  its 
population  the  head  and  centre  of  the  country,  a  leading  seat  of 
commerce  and  industry,  a  reser\'^oir  of  financial  resources,  the 
favoured  residence  of  the  great  antl  powerful,  the  spot  in  which 
the  chiefs  of  the  leamtnl  profi'ssions  are  to  be  found,  where  the 
most  potent  and  widely  read  journals  are  published,  whither 
men  of  literary  and  scientific  capacity  are  drawn.  The  heaphig 
t<tKciher  in  such  a  place  of  tlie.sc  various  elements  of  p(»W{T,  the 
ninj unction  of  the  forces  of  rank,  wealth,  knowledge,  intellect, 
naturally  makes  such  a  city  a  sort  of  foundry  in  which  opinion 
is  melted  and  cast,  where  it  receives  that  definite  shape  in  which 
it  can  he  easily  and  swiftly  propagated  and  diffused  through  the 
whole  country,  deriving  not  only  an  authority  from  the  position 
iti  those  who  form  it  buta  rnutnentum  from  the  weight  of  numl  ers 
in  the  community  whence  it  comes.  The  opinion  of  such  a  city 
becomes  powerful  politically  because  it  is  that  of  the  persons 

'  AthonH,  Lisbon.  Coprnhagrn.  .Storkbolni.  Bruawlfl.  Buchnrcat.  ttrp«l»iiTy  8ood 
ifurtonces  oaioriK  the  taiiallt^r  rouiitricw.  In  SwitxcHand,  Bern  hiu  not  reached 
the  same  position,  bcfauso  Switzerland  is  a  federation,  and,  so  to  Hpeak,  an  arti- 
ficial country  made  by  liistory.  Zurich.  Lausanne,  and  Geneva  arc  intdlec- 
tually  quite  as  influential.  .Su  Holland  retaiat  traces  of  her  federal  condition  in 
thi'  iclatively  lean  irnportjint  pnsitinn  of  Anwt^Tdani.  Miuirid  IwinR  a  modem 
city  plftced  in  n  countr>'  less  inrft^fUy  •vuwolidutcd  than  mwt  of  the  other  Btates 
of  Europe,  ts  leas  of  a  capital  to  Spain  than  LittUin  i«  to  Portugul  ur  Partj*  to 
France. 
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who  live  at  beaclquartors,  who  hold  th(»  strings  of  government 
in  tiicir  huuds,  who  either  themselves  rule  liie  state  or  are  in 
close  eontact  with  those  who  do.  It  is  true  that  under  a  repre- 
sentative government  power  rests  \sith  those  whom  the  people 
have  sent  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Still  these  members 
of  the  legislature  reside  in  the  rapital,  am!  cannot  hut  feel  the 
steady  pressure  of  its  prevailing  sentiruent  whieli  touches  them 
socially  at  every  point.  It  sometimes  happens  that  tlie  populaee 
of  the  capital,  hy  tfieir  power  of  overawing  the  rulers  or  perhaps 
eff(tcting  a  revolution,  are  able  to  turn  the  fortunes  of  the  stat^. 
But  even  where  no  such  i>eril  is  to  U»  apjirehenried,  any  nation 
wth  the  kind  of  a  capital  I  am  describing,  acquires  the  habit  of 
lookinj;  to  it  for  light  an*l  !ea<ling,  and  is  apt  to  yield  to  it  aa 
initiative  in  political  movements. 

In  the  field  of  art.  and  literature  the  influence  of  a  great  capital 
is  no  le^  marked.  It  gathers  to  a  centre  the  creative  power  of 
the  country,  and  subjects  it  to  the  criticism  of  the  l)e3t  instnicted 
and  most  polished  society.  The  <'onstant  action  and  reaction 
upon  one  another  of  groups  of  capable  men  in  an  atmosphere 
at  once  stimulative  to  invention  and  corrective  of  extravagance 
may  give  birth  to  works  wliich  isolatetl  genius  could  hardly  have 
produced.  Goethe  made  this  obser\'at!on  as  regards  Paris, 
contrasting  the  centralizeil  society  of  France  with  the  dispersion 
of  the  elements  of  culture  over  the  wide  area  of  his  own  Germany. 

'*Now  conceive  a  oity  like  Paris,  where  the  highest  talents  of  a  great 
kingdom  are  all  osst'mhkHl  in  a  finiflo  spot,  am!  by  daily  intercourse, 
strife,  and  emulation,  mutually  instruet  and  advaneo  each  otlier  ;  n'here 
the  best  works,  both  of  nai\ire  and  art,  from  alt  kingdoms  of  ih©  earth, 
are  open  to  daily  inspeuiion,  -  conceive  this  metropolis  of  the  worlH.  I 
8tty,  where  every  walk  a**ross  a  l>ridge  or  acrofls  a  square  recalls  soni« 
mighty  past,  and  where  some  historical  event  is  eonneetod  with  every 
eorner  of  a  street.  In  addition  to  all  this,  conceive  not  the  Paris  of  & 
dull  spiritless  time,  hut  the  Paris  of  the  ninet^^nth  (.'entury,  in  which, 
durin(f  three  jrenerations,  su^Oi  men  as  Mulifre,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and 
the  like,  havf  kept  up  sm^h  a  furrcnt  of  iutelluet  as  I'annot  he  found 
twiw  in  a  single  sp*jl  on  the  whole  wurld,  and  yuu  will  <?«mprehend  thai 
a  man  of  Udent  like  Ampere,  who  has  grown  up  amid  suoh  abundance, 
can  easily  be  somethiuf;  in  his  four-and-tweutieth  year."  ' 

The  flame  idea  of  the  power  which  a  highly  i>oli.shed  and  stren- 
uously active  society  has  to  educe  and  develop  brilliant  gifts 
imderlies  the  memorable  dc^scription   which   Pericles  gives  of 

*  Converaationa  with  Eckermann, 
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Athens.'  And  if  it  be  suggested  that  the  growth  of  such  a 
centre  may  impoverish  the  rest  of  a  country  because  the  con- 
centration of  intellectual  life  tends  to  diminish  the  chances  of 
variability,  and  establish  too  unifonn  a  type,  some  compensa- 
tion for  any  such  loss  may  be  fouuti  in  the  higher  efficiency 
which  siich  a  society  gives  to  the  men  of  capacity  whom  it 
draws  into  its  o>vn  orbit. 

In  tlie  case  both  of  politics  and  of  literature,  the  existence 
of  a  Capital  tends  to  strengtiien  the  influence  of  what  is  called 
Society,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  men  of  wealth  ami  leisure  who  Iiave 
time  to  think  of  other  matters  than  the  needs  of  daily  life,  and 
wliose  company  and  approval  are  a])t  to  be  sought  by  llie  men 
of  talent.  Thus  where  the  rich  and  great  are  gathered  in  one 
spot  to  which  l!ie  nation  looks,  they  effect  more  in  the  way  of 
guiding  its  political  thought  and  training  its  hterary  taste  than 
is  possible  where  they  are  dispersed  over  the  face  of  a  large  coun- 
try. In  both  points,  then?fore,  it  will  evidently  make  a  difference 
to  a  democratic  country  whether  it  has  a  capital,  and  what 
degree  of  deference  that  capital  receives.  Paris  is  the  extreme 
case  of  a  city  which  has  been  everything  to  the  national  literature 
and  art,  and  has  sought  to  be  everything  in  national  poUtics  also. 
London,  since  the  decline  of  Dublin  and  of  Edinhurgli.  has  stood 
without  a  British  rival  in  the  domain  of  art  and  letters,  and  al- 
though one  tan  hardly  say  that  a  literary  society  exists  in  London, 
mu.st  of  the  piHij>Ie  who  employ  themselves  in  writing  books 
and  nearly  all  those*  who  paint  pictures  live  in  or  near  it.  Over 
politics  London  has  far  less  authority  than  Paris  has  exerted 
in  France,  doubtless  because  part.^  of  the  north  and  west  of 
Britain  are  more  highly  vitaliztnl  than  tlte  provinces  of  France, 
while  the  English  city  is  almost  tot)  pojmlous  to  have  a  conuuon 
feeling.     Its  very  hugeness  makes  it  amorphous. 

What  are  th(^  cities  of  th(»  United  tStatea  which  ran  claim  to 
approach  nearest  to  the  sort  of  capital  we  have  been  considering  ? 
Not  Washington,  though  it  is  the  meeting-place  of  Congress 
and  the  seat  of  Federal  administration.  It  has  a  relatively 
small  population  (in  1910,  331,0fi9,  <»f  whom  one-third  were 
negroes).  So(!iety  consists  of  congressmen  (for  about  lialf  the 
year),  offinials  (including  many  scientific  men  iii  thu  puljlic 
serviee)^  memliers  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  noma  r'wh  and 
leisured  people  who  come  to  spend  the  winter.    The  leaders  of 

»  Thucyd.  II.  37^41. 
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finance,  industry,  commerce,  and  the  professions  are  absent ; 
there  are  some  journalitits,  but  few  men  of  letters,  and  scarcely 
any  artists.  What  is  ealled  the  fasliionable  society  of  Wash- 
ington^  wliich,  being  small,  polinhed,  and  composed  of  people^ 
who  constantly  meet  one  anotiier,  is  agreeable,  and  not  the  U 
agreeable  because  it  has  a  peculiar  flavour,  is  so  far  from  as- 
piring to  political  authority  as  to  deem  it  *'bad  form"  to  talk 
politics.'  Its  political  swnety  on  the  other  hand  has  been 
largely  composed  of  officials,  '* professionals,"  and  office-seekers, 
as  to  produce  au  atmosphere  unlike  that  of  tlie  nation  at  large, 
and  dangerous  to  those  stat-eamen  who  breathe  it  too  long  with- 
out interruption. 

Not  New  York,  though  it  is  now  by  far  the  most  populous 
city.  It  is  the  centre  of  commerce,  the  sovereign  of  finance. 
But  it  has  no  special  political  influence  or  power  beyond  that  of 
casting  a  large  vote,  which  is  a  main  factor  in  determining  the 
thirty-nine  presiilmtiul  vot^\s  of  the  8tate.  Business  is  its  main 
occupation :  and  tfiough  the  representatives  of  literature  are 
now  pretty  numerous,  few  of  them  are  concerned  with  politics, 
the  journals,  marked  as  is  their  ability,  are,  after  all,  New  York 
journals,  and  not,  I'lke  those  of  Paris,  London,  or  even  Berlin, 
profes-sedly  written  for  tlie  whole  nation.  Next  come  Chicago, 
perhaps  the  most  typically  American  place  in  America,  and 
Philadelphia,  the  latter  once  the  first  city  of  the  Union.  Neither 
is  a  centre  of  literature  or  ideas  for  more  than  its  own  vicinity- 
Boston  was  for  a  time  the  chosen  home  of  letters  and  culture,  and 
still  contains,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  a  larger  number 
of  men  and  women  capable  of  making  or  judging  good  work  than 
any  other  city.  But  she  can  no  longer  be  said  to  lead  abstract 
thought,  much  less  current  opinion.  Nor  can  one  say  that 
any  of  these  cities  is  on  the  way  to  gain  a  more  commanding 
position.  New  York  will  probably  retain  her  pre-eminence  in 
population  and  eominercial  consequence,  but  she  does  not  riae 
proportionately  in  culture,  while  the  centre  of  political  gravity, 
shifting  slowly  to  the  West»  will  doubtless  finally  fix  itself  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.'* 

^  Washington,  being  situattxl  in  the  FcdomI   DL-itrict  of  Colurabirt.  is  not  a 

part  of  miy  Stale,   and  therefore  enjoys  uo  share*  in  the  Federal  p-,T-.-" • 

Its  inhabitants  vote  neither  for  a  member  of  Congress  nor  for  presid 
tore:  and  the  city  is  rulod.  giv&lly  to  its  advantaKc  by  a  Federal  Com, 

*  A  leadinK  New  York  paper  orn^e  siiid,  "  In  no  capital  that  we  know  of  tinr«  the 
of  religion  and  motaAiVv  d«i'w«>  «o  UUle  support  againat  luxury  fnjox  uit<-i* 
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It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  what  is  true  of  the  whole 
,  country  is  also  true  of  the  great  sections  of  Uie  country.  Of 
the  cities  I  have  named,  none,  except  possibly  Boston  au<i  Chi- 
cago, can  be  said  to  be  even  a  local  capital,  either  fur  puq»(Mies 
of  iM)iitical  opinion  or  of  intellcctuid  movement  and  tt^ndency. 
Bostou  rotaina  her  position  as  the  hterary  centre  of  New  Eng- 
land: San  Francisco  is  the  most  populous  community  on  the 
Pacific!  coast.  But  no  ^cat  city  is  regarded  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  her  (nvn  and  the  adjoitiiiig  States  as  their  natural  head, 
to  wliich  tficy  ItHik  for  political  guidance,  or  from  which  they 
expect  any  intellectual  stinuilancc.  Even  New  Orleans,  though 
by  far  the  largest  jilace  in  the  iSouth,  is  in  no  sense  the  metropo- 
hs  of  the  South ;  and  does  little  more  for  the  South  than  set  to 
her  neighbours  a  conspicuous  example  of  municipal  misijovern- 
ment.  Though  no  Paris,  no  Berlin,  stands  alxjve  them,  these 
great  American  cities  are  not  more  important  in  the  country, 
or  even  in  their  own  sections  of  the  country,  than  Lyons  and 
Bordeaux  are  in  France,  Hamburg  and  C^jlugne  in  Germany. 
Even  as  between  municipal  conmuuiities,  even  in  the  sphere 
of  thought  and  Uterary  effort,  equality  and  local  independence 
have  in  ^Vmcrica  their  perfect  work. 

The  geographical  as  well  as  political  causes  that  have  pro- 
duced this  equality  are  obvious  enough,  and  only  one  needs 
special  mention.  The  seat  of  Federal  government  w*a8  in  1790 
fixed  at  a  place  which  was  not  even  a  village,  but  a  piece  of 
swampy  woodland,'  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the 
national  legislature  from  being  threatened  by  the  mob  of  a  great 
city,  but  because  the  jealousies  of  the  States  made  it  necessary 
to  place  the  legislature  in  a  si>ot  exempt  from  all  State  influence 
or  jurisdiction.  So  too  in  each  State  the  seat  of  government  is 
rarely  to  be  found  in  the  largest  city.     Albany,  not  New  York, 

lochial  interest  or  activity  of  any  description.  This  intcrpat  has  its  place  here. 
but  it  leads  &  sickly  cxistcnrc  us  yet  under  the  sbodow  of  sreat  wealth  which 
c&res  nut  for  it."  Thia  remark  i**,  I  think,  low  tnie  to-d»y  of  New  York  or  Chi- 
caco  or  St.  Louia  thnn  it  woiitd  hH\-c  hiH*n  in  1890. 

>  Conftrcss.  however,  did  not  remove  from  Pliiladclphia  to  tho  b&uks  of  the 
Pbtomac  until  1800.  Thomas  Moore's  liooa  on  Wsflhington  u  h«  saw  it  in  ISM 
destfve  to  be  quoted  ;  — 

"An  embrj'o  napitnl  where  F»ney  seos 

8<)uari"4  in  morossea,  obcltslcB  in  tn^ds  : 

Where  second •elgh tod  seers  the  plain  adoro 

With  (vktuy*  unbuilt  and  heroes  yet  unNirn. 

Though  nought  hut  woods  and  Jeffernon  they  see. 

Where  streets  should  rua,  and  sogce  ought  to  be." 
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is  the  capital  of  New  York  State ;  Sprin^<»l(l,  not  Chicago,  of 
niinois ;  Sacranionto,  not  Sau  Francisco,  of  California;  Harris- 
burg,  not  Philadelphia,  of  Pennsylvania,  This  seems  to  have 
been  so  ordered  not  from  fear  of  the  turbulence  of  a  vast  pop- 
ulation, but  partly  to  secure  a  central  spot,  partly  from  the 
jealousy  which  the  rural  districts  and  smaller  cities  feel  of  the 
place  which  casta  the  heaviest  vote,  and  may  seek  to  use  the 
State  resources  for  its  own  benefit. 

It  is  a  natural  result  of  the  phenomena  described  that  in 
the  United  States  public  <ipinUiu  rrystallizes  both  less  rapidly 
and  in  less  sharj)  anti  wellHlefined  forms  than  happens  in  those 
European  countries  which  are  led  by  the  capital.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  fiuid  in  which  opiniini  takes  shape  (if  I  may  venture 
to  pursue  the  metaphor),  is  not  so  high  all  over  a  lar^e  country 
as  in  the  society  of  a  city,  where  the  muids  that  make  opinion 
are  in  daily  contact ;  and  the  process  by  which  opinion  is  made 
is  therefore  slower,  giving  a  somewhat  more  amorphous  protluet. 
I  do  not  mean  that  a  Kuro]K';in  rti]>ittd  generates  opinion  of  one 
type  only  ;  Itut  that  each  doctrine,  each  prt^grannne,  each  type 
of  views,  whether  political  or  e<'onomic  or  religious,  is  likely  to 
assume  in  a  capit&l  its  sharpest  and  most  pronounced  form,  that 
form  being  taken  up  and  pn»pagated  frtnu  the  capital  through 
the  country.  And  this  is  one  reason  why  Americans  were  the 
first  to  adopt  the  system  of  Conventions,  mass  meetings  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  a  particular  party  or  advocating  a  particular 
cause,  gathered  from  every  comer  of  the  country  to  exchange 
their  ideas  and  delil»erate  on  their  comiuon  jwlicy. 

It  may  be  thought  that  in  this  respect  the  United  States  suffex 
from  the  absence  of  a  centre  of  light  and  heat.  Admitting  that 
there  \s  some  loss,  there  are  also  some  conspicuous  gains.  It 
is  a  gain  that  the  multitude  of  no  one  city  should  I)e  able  to 
overawe  the  executive  and  the  legislature,  perhaps  even  to  change 
the  form  of  government,  as  Paris  has  so  often  done  in  France. 
It  is  a  gain,  for  a  democratic  country,  that  the  feeling  of  what 
is  called  Society  —  that  is  to  say,  of  those  who  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin,  who  are  satisfied  with  the  wc>rkl,  and  are  apt  to 
regard  it  as  a  place  for  enjoyment  —  should  not  become  too 
marked  and  palpable  in  its  influence  on  the  members  of  the 
legislature  and  the  administration,  that  it  should  rather  be  dif- 
fused over  the  nation  and  act  insensibly  upon  other  classes 
through  the  ordinary  relations  of  private  life  than  take  visible 


shape  as  the  voice  of  a  number  of  wealthy  families  gathered  in 
one  spot,  whose  luxury  may  rentier  them  the  objects  of  envy 
and  the  target  for  invective.  And  although  types  of  |x^litical 
view  may  form  themselves  less  swiftly,  though  doctrines  may  be 
less  systematic,  programmes  less  fully  reasoned  out,  than  when 
the  brisk  intelligence  of  groups  gathered  in  a  capita!  Ial>ours  io 
produce  them,  they  may,  when  they  do  finally  emerge  from  the 
mind  of  the  whole  people,  have  a  breadth  and  solicUty  pro- 
portionini  to  the  hIowuc.ss  of  their  growth,  and  l>e  more  truly 
repri?sentative  of  all  the  classes,  interests,  and  tendencies  that 
exist  within  t!ie  nation. 

How  far  the  loss  exceeds  the  gain  as  respects  the  speculative 
and  arti:=rtic  sides  of  intellectual  efiort,  it  is  t-oo  soon  to  det-ermine, 
for  Atnerican  cities  are  alt  the  creatures  of  the  last  two  centuries. 
That  which  Goethe  aflmired  in  Paris  is  evidently  impossible  to 
the  dispersed  geniustjs  of  America.  On  tlip  other  hand,  that 
indraught  of  talent  from  the  province's  to  Paris  which  many 
thoughtful  Fren(*hmen  deplore,  and  which  has  become  more 
unfortunate  since  Paris  Iuls  grown  to  be  the  centre  of  amusement 
for  the  pleasure  seekers  of  Europe,  is  au  experience  which  no 
other  country  need  wish  to  undergo.  Germany  has  not  begun 
to  produce  more  work  or  better  work  since  she  has  given  herself 
a  capital;  indeed,  he  who  looks  back  over  her  annals  since  the 
middle  of  last  century  will  think  that  so  far  as  scholarship,  phi- 
losophy, and  possibly  even  poetry  are  concerned,  she  gained  from 
that  very  want  of  centralization  which  Goethe  regretted.  Great 
critics  realize  so  vividly  the  defects  of  the  system  they  see  around 
them  that  they  sometimes  underrate  the  merits  that  go  with  those 
defects.  It  may  be  that  in  the  next  age  American  cities  will 
profit  by  their  local  independence  to  develop  varieties  greater 
than  they  now  exhibit,  and  ^vill  evolve  diverse  types  of  literary 
and  arti.stic  production.  Europe  will  watch  with  curiosity 
the  progress  of  an  experiment  which  it  is  now  too  late  for  any 
of  her  great  countries  to  try. 
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Oratory  is  an  accomplishment  in  which  Europeans  believe 
that  Americans  excel ;  and  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves,  although  they  are  too  modest,  to  express  it, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  surprise  tliey  betray  when  they  find 
an  Englishman  fluent  before  an  audience.  They  had  at  one 
time  the  advantage  (if  it  is  an  advantage)  of  much  more  practice 
than  any  European  nation ;  but  now,  vnXh  democracy  triumph- 
ant in  England  and  France,  the  proportion  of  speeches  and 
speaking  to  population  is  probably  much  the  same  in  all  three 
countries.  Some  observations  on  a  form  of  effort  whicb  has 
absorbed  a  good  deal  of  the  talent  of  the  nation  seem  properly 
to  belong  to  an  account  of  its  iiitellectual  life. 

Oratorical  excellence  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  combination 
of  five  aptitudes  — 

Invention,  that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  finding  good  ideas  and 
weaving  effective  argumentB. 

Skill  and  taste  in  the  clioice  of  appropriate  words. 

Readiness  in  producing  appropriate  ideas  and  words  at  short 
notice. 

Quickness  in  catching  the  temper  and  tendencies  of  the  par* 
ticular  audience  addressed. 

Weight,  animation,  and  grace  in  delivery. 

Such  excellence  as  the  Americans  possess,  such  superiority 
as  they  may  claim  over  Englislmien,  eousists  rather  in  the  three 
Iatt(»r  of  these  than  in  the  two  former. 

The  .substance  of  their  speeches  is  not  better  than  one  finds 
in  other  countries,  because  substance  ilcpends  on  the  intellectual 
resources  of  the  spenker  and  on  the  capacity  of  the  au*.LJence 
for  apj)reciating  worthy  matter.  Neither  is  the  literary  form 
hetter,  that  is  to  suy,  the  ideas  are  not  clothed  in  any  choicer 
language.  But  there  is  more  fluency,  more  readiness*  more 
self-possession.  Being  usually  nimbler  in  mind  than  an  Ftiii- 
liahman,  and  feeling  less  embarrasso<i  on  hl-s  legs,  an  American 
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is  apt  to  see  his  point  more  clearly  and  to  get  at  it  by  a  more 
direct  path.  I  do  not  deny  that  American  speakers  sometltneB 
weary  the  lifitener,  bat  when  they  do  so  it  is  rather  because  the 
notions  are  commonplace  and  the  arguments  unsound  than 
because,  as  might  happen  in  England,  ideas  of  some  value  are 
tediously  and  pointlessly  put.  It  is  true  tJiat  with  the  progress 
of  democracy,  and  the  growing  volume  of  speeches  made,  the 
level  of  public  speaking  has  in  Britain  risen  within  the  last 
generations  wliile  the  number  of  great  orators  has  tleclined. 
Still,  if  one  is  to  compare  the  tw^o  countries,  the  English  race 
seems  to  have  in  Anaerica  acquired  a  keener  sensitiveness  of 
sympathy.  That  habit  of  deference  to  others,  and  that  desire 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  others,  whicli  equality 
and  democratic  institutions  foster,  make  the  American  feel  him- 
self more  completely  one  of  the  auihence  and  a  partaker  of  its 
sentiments  than  an  average  English  speaker  does.  This  may 
have  the  consequence,  if  the  audience  be  ignorant  or  prejudiced, 
of  dragging  him  down  to  its  level.  But  it  makes  him  more  effec- 
tive. Needless  to  add  that  humour,  which  is  a  commoner  gift 
in  America  than  elsewhere,  often  redeems  an  otherwise  uninter- 
esting address,  and  is  the  best  means  of  keeping  speaker  and  audi- 
ence in  touch  with  one  another. 

A  deliberate  and  even  slow  delivery  is  the  rule  in  American 
public  speaking,  as  it  is  in  private  conversation.  This  has  the 
advantage  of  making  a  story  or  a  jest  tell  vnth  more  effect. 
There  is  also,  I  tldnk,  less  stiffness  and  hesitation  among  Ameri- 
can than  among  English  speakers,  greater  skill  in  managing  the 
voice,  because  more  practice  in  open-air  meetings,  greater  clear- 
ness of  enunciation.  But  as  regards  grace,  either  in  action  or  in 
manner,  the  Teutonic  race  shows  no  more  capacity  on  tJie  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  than  it  has  generally  done  in  England  for 
rivalling  the  orators  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  France. 

The  commonest  .\merican  defect  used  to  be  a  turgid  and  in- 
flated style.  The  rhetoric  was  Rhotlian  rather  than  Attic,  over- 
loaded vath  tropes  and  figures,  apt  to  aim  at  concealing  poverty 
or  triteness  in  thought  by  exaggeration  of  statement,  by  a  profu- 
sion of  ornament,  by  appeals  to  sentiments  loftier  than  the  sub- 
ject or  the  occasion  required.  Too  frequently  the  florid  diction  of 
the  debating  club  or  the  solemn  pomp  of  the  funeral  oration  was 
invoked  when  nothing  but  clearness  of  exposition  or  cogency  of 
ai'gument  was  needed.    These  faults  sprang  from  the  practice 
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of  stunip  oratory,  in  which  the  temptation  to  rouse  a  multitude 
by  declamation  is  specially  strong.    A  man  straining  hii?  vcjice 
in  the  open  air  is  apt  to  strain  his  phrases  also,  and  conunuiid 
attention  by  vehemence.     They  were  increased  by  the  custom 
of  having  orations  deHvered  on  certain  anniversaries,  and  esi>e- 
cially  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  for  on  these  great  occasions  the 
speaker  feels  bound  to  talk  ''his  very  tallest,"    Public  taste^ 
generally  good  in  the  days  after  the  Revolution,  when  it  was 
formed  by  a  small  number  of  etlucated  men,  degeneratetl  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.     Despite  the  influence  of 
several  orators  of  the  first  rank,  incessant  stump  speaking  and 
the  inordinate  vanity  of  the  average  audience  brought  a  gaudy 
and  inflated  style  into  fashion,  which  became  an  easy  mark  for 
European  satire.     Of  late  years  a  reaction  for  the  better  set  in, 
probably  strengthened  by  the  example  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
was  direct,  clear,  and  sinewy.    There  are  still  those  who  imitate 
Macaulay  or  Webster  without  the  richness  of  the  one  or  the 
stately  strength  of  theother.    The  newspapers,  in  acknowledg- 
ing that  a  lecturer  is  fluent  or  lucid,  still  complain  if  he  is  not  also 
"eloquent/'     Commemorative  addresses,  which  are  far  more 
abundant  than  in  Europe,  usually  sin  by  over-finish  of  conapor^i- 
tion.     But  on  the  whole  there  has  been  an  improvement  iu  the 
taste  of   li.stencrs  and  in   the  style  of  speeches.      Such    im- 
provement would  be  more  ra])id  were  it  not  for  the  enormous 
nural>er  of  speeclies  !>y  |>eople  who  have  really  nothing  to  say. 
as  well  as  by  able  men  on  occasions  when  there  is  nothing  to  he 
said  which  has  not  \x^n\  said  hundreds  of  times  before.     This 
is,  of  course,  almost  equally  true  of  England,  and  indoe^l  of  all 
popularly  goveme<i  countries.     Profusion  of  speech  is  one  of 
the  drawbacks  t-o  dem(X'racy,  and  a  drawback  which  shows  no 
signs  of  disappearing. 

As  respects  the  different  kinds  of  oratory,  that  of  the  pulpit 
is  pretty  much  on  the  English  level,  the  discourses  not  su|>erior 
in  substance,  but  perhaps  less  frequently  dull  in  deUvory.  Even 
when  the  discourse  is  read,  it  is  read  in  a  less  mechanical  way. 
and  there  is  altogether  more  sense  of  the  worth  of  vivacity  and 
variety.  The  average  length  of  sermons  is  a  mean  between  tht* 
twenty  minutes  of  an  Anglican  clorgyman  and  the  fifty  minutes 
of  Scotland.  The  manner  is  slightly  less  conventional,  because 
the  American  pastor  is  less  apt  than  his  European  brother  to 
feel  himself  a  member  of  a  distinct  caste. 
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Foren.sic  oratory  lias  not  of  lat«  years  been  cultivated  with  the 
ardour  of  former  years:  in  the  Uniteti  States,  as  in  England, 
there  are  many  pfjwerful  advocates,  but  no  consummate  artist. 
VVhetlier  this  is  due  to  the  failure  of  nature  to  produce  perw^ns 
Hpeeially  Kifted,  or  to  the  ul)S(mce  of  trials  whose  issmw  and  cir- 
cumstanees  are  calculated  to  call  forth  exceptional  efforts,  or  to 
a  change  in  public  taste,  and  a  disposition  to  prefer  the  practical 
to  the  showy,  is  a  question  which  is  often  asked  in  England,  and 
is  no  easier  to  answer  in  AmeHfji. 

Congress,  for  reasons  explained  in  the  chapter  treating  of  it, 
is  a  less  favourable  theatre  for  oratory  than  the  great  represent- 
ative assemblies  of  Europe.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  at  no  period  of  its  history  shone  willi  lights  of  eloquence, 
though  a  few  of  (May's  great  speeches  were  delivered  in  it. 
There  is  some  good  short  brisk  debating  in  (^ommittee  of  the 
Whole,  but  the  set  speeches  are  mostly  pompous  and  heavy. 
The  Senate  long  maintaincii  a  higher  level,  partly  from  thesmaller 
size  of  its  ciiamh<»r,  partly  from  its  greater  lei.surc,  partly  from 
the  superior  ability  of  its  members.  Webster's  and  Calhoun's 
greatest  efforts  were  made  on  its  floor,  and  produced  an  enormous 
effect  on  the  nation.  At  present,  however,  the  "full-dress 
debates"  in  the  Senate  want  life,  the  long  set  speeches  being 
fire<l  off  ratlier  with  a  view  to  their  circulation  in  the  country 
than  to  any  immetiiate  effect  on  the  assembly.  But  the  ordinary 
discissions  of  bills,  or  questions  of  poHcy,  reveal  plenty  of  prac- 
tical speaking  {>ower.  If  there  l>e  little  passion  and  no  brilliancy, 
there  Ls  stntng  common-sense  put  in  a  plain  and  telling  form. 

Of  tlie  State  legislatures  fiot  much  need  be  saifl.  In  them,  as 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  done  in 
connuittees,  and  the  opportunities  for  displays  of  eloquence  are 
limite<!.  They  are  good  schools  to  form  a  practical  business 
speaker,  and  they  <lo  form  many  such.  But  the  characteristic 
merits  and  defects  of  transatlantic  oratory  are  more  fully  dis- 
played on  the  stump  and  in  those  national  and  State  nominating 
conventions  whereof  I  have  alrea<:Iy  spoken.  So  far  as  the  hand- 
ling great  assemblies  is  an  art  attainable  by  a  man  who  does 
not  possess  the  high(*st  gifts  of  thought  and  imagination,  it  has 
been,  brought  to  perfection  by  the  hero(»s  of  these  ma.ss  meetings. 
They  have  learned  how  to  deck  out  commonplaces  with  the 
gaudier  flowers  of  elocjuence ;  how  to  appeal  to  the  dominant 
sentiment  of  the  moment :  above  all,  bow  to  make  a  atr^usj^^kSs.^ 
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flexible  voice  the  mean^  of  n)u>;inj;  enthuidasm.  They  sea 
the  opposite  party  by  vigorous  invective ;  they  interweave  stori 
and  jokes  Vkith  their  declamatory  passages  so  as  to  keep  tlie 
audience  constantly  amused.  They  deliver  contemptible  clap- 
trap with  an  air  of  hearty  conviction.  The  party  rnen  who  listen, 
because  there  are  few  pn^sent  at  a  mass  nie<*ting,  and  still  fewer 
at  a  convention,  except  mcmbej^  of  the  party  wliich  has  convoked 
the  gathering,  arc  >)etter  pleased  with  themselves  than  ever, 
and  go  away  rousetl  to  effort  in  the  party  cause.  But  there 
has  been  httle  argument  all  through,  httle  attempt  to  get  hold 
of  the  reason  and  judgment  of  the  people.  Stimuiatiou,  and 
not  instruction  or  conviction,  is  the  aim  which  the  stump  orator 
sets  before  himself ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  election  caui- 
paignH  have  generally  been  less  Cilucationally  valuable  than  th 
of  England.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  custom  wlucl 
in  England  requires  a  representative  to  deliver  at  leai^t  once  a 
year  an  address  to  his  constituents,  setting  forth  Ids  view  of  the 
political  situation  and  explaining  his  own  speeches  an<l  votes 
during  the  precieding  session,  does  not  seem  to  be  general  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  campaign  of  1896,  however,  ti»e  currency 
question  was  argued  before  the  electors  with  a  force  and  point 
which  were  both  stimulative  and  instructive:  and  the  habit  of 
appealing  to  the  intelligence  as  well  as  the  feelings  or  prejudices 
of  the  voters  has  been  since  maintained.  Wien  an  address 
meant  to  be  specifically  instruiitive  has  to  l>e  given,  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  lecture,  and  is  usually  delivered  by  some  well- 
known  public  man,  who  receives  a  fee  for  it. 

There  arc  three  kinds  of  speech  which,  though  they  exist  in 
most  European  countries,  have  been  so  much  more  fully  devel- 
oped beyond  the  Atlantic  as  to  deserve  some  notice. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Oration  of  the  Occasion,  When  an 
anniversary  comes  round  —  and  celebrations  of  an  anniversary 
are  very  common  in  America  —  or  wlien  a  sort  of  festival  ifl 
held  in  honour  of  some  public  event,  such  for  instance  as  the 
unveiling  of  a  statue,  or  the  erection  of  a  monument  on  a  battle- 
field, or  the  opening  of  a  city  hall  or  State  capitol,'  or  the  driving 
the  last  spike  of  a  great  railroad,  a  large  part  of  the  programme 
is  devoted  to  speaking.  The  chief  speech  is  entrusteti  to  aue 
eminent  person,  who  is  called  the  Orator  of  the  Day,  and  from 
whom  is  expecte<i  a  long  and  highly  finished  harangue,  the  length 
and  &iiish  of  which,  are  sometimes  weaiisouie  to  an  outalder, 
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though  the  jKJople  of  the  locality  are  flattered.  SometJtnefi 
thcj%e  speecheH  contain  good  matter  —  a.s  for  instance  when 
they  embody  personal  recollections  of  a  distinguished  man  in 
whose  honour  tlie  celebration  was  l^ehig  held  —  but  the  arti- 
ficial elevation  at  which  the  speaker  usually  feels  bound  to 
maintain  himself  is  apt  to  make  him  pompous  and  affected. 

Speeches  of  a  complimtmtary  and  purely  "epidcictic"  nature 
of  the  English  public  banquet  type  are  very  common.  There 
is  scarcely  an  (Hu^asion  in  life  which  l)ringH  forty  or  fifty  people 
together  on  which  a  prominent  citizen  or  even  a  stranger  is 
not  called  upon  *'  to  offer  a  few  remarks."  No  subject  is  pre- 
scribed for  him  :  often  no  toast  has  to  be  proposed  or  responded 
to  :  he  is  simply  put  on  his  legs  to  talk  upon  anything  in  heaven 
or  earth  which  may  rise  to  his  mind.  The  European,  who  is 
at  first  embarra.Hsed  by  this  unchartered  frecflom,  presently 
discovers  its  advantages,  for  it  gives  him  a  wider  range  for  what- 
ever he  may  have  to  say.  In  ttothing  does  the  good  nature  of 
the  people  stau<i  revealed  more  than  in  the  courteous  patience 
with  whicli  they  will  listen  to  a  long-winded  after-dimier  speaker, 
even  when  he  reatls  a  typewritten  address  at  1  a.m. 

The  third  form  of  discourse  specially  characteristic  of  the 
Unitetl  States  is  the  Lecture.  It  was  for  a  time  less  frequent 
and  less  fashionable,  partly  from  the  rise  of  monthly  magazines 
full  of  excellent  matt4:'r,  partly  because  other  kinds  of  evening 
entertainment  harl  become  more  accessible  to  people  outside  the 
great  cities,  but  it  iK'gan  to  revive  towards  the  close  of  last 
century.  With  the  disappearance  of  Puritan  sentunent  the 
theatre  is  now  extremely  popular,  perhaps  more  popular  than 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  There  is  hardly  a  new  settlement  in 
the  West  which  strolling  companies  do  not  visit  But  the 
Lecture,  even  if  dwarfed  by  the  superior  attractions  of  the 
drama,  is  still  a  valuable  means  of  interesting  i>eopIe  in  lit^ 
erary,  scientific,  and  political  questions.  And  the  art  of  lec- 
turing has  been  developed  in  a  corresponding  measure.  A 
dificours'^  of  this  kind,  wlmtever  the  merits  of  its  substance, 
is  usually  well  arranged,  well  compose<i  to  meet  the  taste  of 
the  audience,  and.  above  all,  well  delivered.  It  is  listened  to 
with  an  absence  of  laughter  (where  it  is  intended  to  amuse) 
and  of  applause  which  surprises  European  observers,  but  no 
audiences  can  he  imagined  more  attentive  or  appreciative  of 
any  real  effort  to  provide  good  matter. 
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This  grave  re9<»rve  in  American  listeners  surprises  Europeans,* 
especially  those  who  have  observed  the  eJccitabiJity  showTi  on 
presidential  canii)aigus.  It  seems  to  arise  from  the  practiLai 
turn  of  their  uiimls  as  well  as  from  tlieir  intelligence.  In  an 
election  campaign  it  is  necessary  and  expetlicnt  to  give  vent  to 
one's  feelings ;  in  listening  to  a  lecture  it  is  not.  One  comes 
to  be  instructed  or  entertained,  and  comes  with  a  critical  habit 
formed  by  hearing  many  lectures  as  well  as  reading  many  hooka. 
Something  may  also  be  due  ti>  the  large  proportion  of  Voinen  in 
an  American  audience  at  lectures  or  other  non-political  occasions. 

Many  Europeans  think  that  the  kind  of  oratory  in  which  the 
Americans  show  to  most  advantage  is  neither  the  political  kind, 
abundant  as  it  is,  nor  the  connncmorative  oration,  assiduously 
as  it  is  cultivated,  but  what  may  be  called  the  lighter  ornamental 
style,  such  as  the  after-tlinner  speech.  The  fomlness  (sometimes 
pushed  to  excess)  of  the  people  for  anecdotes,  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  limiiour,  the  reiuliness  in  catching  the  spirit  of  an  occa- 
sion, all  contrilmte  to  make  their  efforts  easy  aiul  happy,  while 
furnishing  less  temptation  for  the  characteristic  fault  of  a 
straining  after  effect.  I  have  already  obser\'ed  that  they  shine 
in  stiunp  speaking,  properly  so  called  —  that  is,  in  speaking 
which  rouses  an  audience  hut  ought  not  to  be  reported.  The 
reasons  wliy  their  more  serious  iiiutform  and  parliamentary 
oratory  has  been,  of  course  with  brilliunt  exceptions,  less  excel- 
lent are,  over  and  above  the  al.>scncr  of  momentous  issues,  prob- 
ably the  same  as  those  which  have  affected  the  average  quality  of 
newsj>aper  A\Titing.  In  Europe  the  leading  speakers  and  writers 
have  nearly  all  belonged  to  the  cultivated  classes,  and,  feeling 
themselves  raised  above  their  audiences,  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  ol)eying  their  ovn\  taste  and  that  of  tlieir  class  rather  than 
the  appetite  of  those  whom  they  addressed.  In  England,  for 
instance,  tlie  standard  of  speaking  by  ])ui>iic  men  used  to  be  set 
by  parliamentary  debate,  because  till  Nvithin  the  last  few  decades 
the  leading  politicians  of  the  countr>'  had  all  won  their  reputation 
in  Parliament.  They  carrie<l  their  parliamentary  style  ^^^th 
them  into  popular  meetings,  and  aspirants  of  all  classes  imitatinl 
this  style.    It  sometimes  erred  in  being  too  formal  arid  too  pro- 


*  A  atoTy  ia  told  of  Erlmund  Keao  actiQe  before  an  audience  in  New  Knjcland 
whJTih  bo  found  so  rhiUiug  that  at  last  he  refuwd  to  come  on  for  the  next  sfma 
unless  flome  applaiuw?  wore  gii'en.  observing  that  such  r  liouae  waa  (>notJsh  to 
put  out  Vesuvius. 
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lix ;  but  its  taste  waji  good,  and  its  very  plainness  obliged  the 
speaker  to  have  solid  matter.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand, 
stump  oratory  is  older  or  at  Irast  quite  ae  old  as  congressionai 
oratory,  and  the  latter  has  never  gained  that  hold  on  the  ideas 
and  habits  of  the  people  wliich  parUamentary  debate  held  in 
England.  Hence  speaking  ha.s  generally  moved  on  a  somewhat 
lower  level,  not  but  what  there  were  brilliant  popular  orators  in 
the  first  days  of  the  Republic,  Uke  Patrick  Henry,  and  majestic 
parliamentary  orators  like  Daniel  Webster  in  tiie  next  generation, 
but  that  the  volume  of  stump  speaking  was  so  much  greater  than 
in  England  that  tiie  fashion  could  not  be  set  by  a  ffw  of  the  greats 
est  men,  but  was  determined  by  the  capacities  of  the  average 
man.  The  taste  of  the  average  man,  instead  of  being  raised  by 
the  cultivated  few  to  their  own  standard,  tended  to  lower  the 
practice,  and  to  some  extent  even  the  taste,  of  the  cultivated  few. 
To  seem  wiser  or  more  refined  than  the  multitude,  to  incur  the 
suspicion  of  talking  downi  to  the  nuiltitude,  and  treating  them 
as  inferiors,  would  have  nfTenth'd  the  sentiment  of  the  country, 
and  injured  tlie  prospects  of  a  stat^'sinan.  It  is  perhaps  a 
confirmation  of  tliis  vieAV  that ,  wliile  |M)ntpousness  used  to 
flourish  in  the  West,  and  floridity  still  marks  the  South,  tlie  most 
polished  speakers  of  last  century  bejcirigtsl  to  New  England, 
where  the  level  of  average  taste  and  knowledge  was  exceptionally 
high.  One  of  these  speakers,  the  late  Mr.  Wenflell  Fhillip.^i, 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  critics,  an  opinion  which  those 
who  remember  his  conversation  will  be  inclinefl  to  a^ee  with, 
one  of  the  first  orators  of  that  time,  and  not  more  remark- 
able for  the  finish  than  for  the  transparent  Himplicity  of  his 
style,  wfiich  attained  its  highest  effects  by  the  most  direct  and 
natural  methods. 
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Contrast  any  one  of  these  countries  with  the  United  States, 
where  the  working  classes  are  as  well  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged 
as  the  lower  middle  class  in  Europe,  and  (he  farmers  who  till 
their  own  land  (as  nearly  all  do)  much  better,  where  a  good  ed- 
ucation is  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest,  where  the  oppor- 
tunities for  getting  on  in  one  way  or  anotlier  are  so  abundant 
that  no  one  need  fear  any  physical  ill  but  disease  or  the  results 
of  his  own  intemperance.  Pauperism  already  exists  in  some 
of  the  larger  cities,  where  drink  l)ree<Ls  misery,  and  where  recent 
immigrants,  with  the  shiftlesaness  of  Europe  still  clinging  round 
them,  are  huddled  together  in  squalor.  But  outside  these  few^ 
cities  one  sees  nothing  but  comfort.  In  Connecticut  and  Ohio  the 
native  Ameriraii  oijoratives  in  many  a  manufacturing  town  lead 
a  hfe  easier,  and  more  brightened  by  intellecttial  culture  and  by 
amusements,  than  that  of  the  clerks  and  shopkeepers  of  England 
or  France.  In  places  like  Kansas  City  or  Chicago  one  finds  miles 
on  miles  of  suburl)  fille<l  with  neat  wooden  houses,  each  with 
its  tiny  garden  plot,  owned  by  the  shop  assistants  and  handi- 
craftsmeu  who  return  on  the  electric-cars  in  the  evening  from 
their  work.  All  over  the  wide  West,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
Upper  Missouri,  oue  travels  post  farms  of  one  tr»  two  huniirefl 
acres,  in  every  one  of  which  there  is  a  spacious  farmhouse  among 
orchards  and  meadows,  where  the  farmer's  children  grow  up 
strong  and  hearty  on  abundant  food,  the  boys  full  of  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise,  ready  to  push  their  way  on  fanns  of  their 
own  or  enter  business  in  the  nearest  town,  the  girls  familiar 
with  the  current  literature  of  F^nglund  as  well  as  of  America. 
The  life  of  the  agricultural  s<»ttler  in  the  further  West  has  its 
privations,  but  it  is  brightened  by  hope,  and  has  a  singular 
f'harm  of  freedom  and  simplicity.  The  impression  which  this 
comfort  and  plenty  makes  is  heightened  by  the  brilliance  and 
keenness  of  the'  air,  by  the  look  of  freshness  and  cleanness 
which  even  the  cities  wear,  all  of  them  except  the  poorest  parts 
of  those  few  I  have  referred  to  above.  The  fog  and  soot^flakes 
of  an  English  town,  as  well  as  its  squalor,  are  wanting;  you 
are  in  a  new  world,  and  a  world  which  knows  the  sun.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  warmed,  cheered,  invigorated  by  the 
sense  of  such  material  well-being  all  around  one,  impossible 
not  to  be  infected  by  the  buoyancy  and  hopefulness  of  the  people. 
The  wrctchtxlness  of  Europe  lies  far  behind ;  the  weiglit  of  its 
problems  seems  lifted  from  the  mind.     As  a  man  suffering.  <«<!«*. 
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depression  feels  the  cloiuls  roll  away  from  his  spirit  when  he 
meets- a  friomi  whose  good  liuninur  and  energy  present  the  ^>ctter 
side  of  things  and  point  the  way  through  difficulties,  so  the 
sanguine  temper  of  the  Amerirans,  and  the  Hight  of  the  ardour 
with  whirh  ihry  pursue  their  aims,  stimulates  a  European  an*! 
makes  him  think  the  world  a  better  place  than  it  had  soemod 
uniid  the  entanglements  and  sufferings  of  his  own  hemisphere. 

To  some  Europeans  this  may  seem  fanciful.  I  doubt  if  any 
European  ran  realize  till  he  has  l^een  in  America  how  much 
difference  it  nuikes  to  the  happiness  of  any  one  not  wholly 
devoid  of  sympathy  with  his  fellow-beings,  to  feel  that  ail 
round  him,  in  all  classes  of  society  and  all  parts  of  the  country, 
there  exist  ia  such  ample  measure  so  many  of  the  external 
conditioas  of  happiness :  abimdance  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
easy  command  of  education  and  books,  amusements  and  leisure 
to  enjoy  thein,  comparatively  few  temptations  to  intemper- 
ance and  vice. 

The  second  charm  of  American  life  is  one  which  some 
Europeans  will  smile  at.  It  is  social  equality.  To  nnany 
Europeans  the  word  has  an  odious  sound.  It  suggests  a 
dirty  fellow  in  a  bkiiisp  elbowing  his  betters  in  a  crowd,  or 
an  ill-conditioned  villager  shaking  his  fist  at  the  parson  and 
the  squire;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  suggests  obtrusiveness  and 
bad  manners.  The  e.vact  contrary  is  the  truth.  Efiuality 
improves  manners,  for  it  strengthens  the  basis  of  all  gootl 
manners,  respect  for  other  men  and  women  simply  as  rnen 
and  women,  irrespective  of  their  station  in  life.  Probably 
the  assertion  of  social  equality  was  one  of  the  causes  which 
injured  American  manners  fifty  years  ago,  for  that  they  were 
then  bad  among  townsfolk  can  hardly  he  doubted  in  face  of 
the  testimony,  not  merely  of  sharjj  tongues  like  Mrs.  Trollope'sy 
but  of  calm  r»bservers  like  vSir  Charles  Lyell  and  sympathetic 
observers  like  Fliehard  Cobden.'  In  those  days  there  was  an 
obtrusive  self-assertiveness  among  the  less  refined  elassiv^ 
especially  towards  those  who,  coming  from  the  Old  World, 
were  assumed  to  come  in  a  patronizing  spirit.  Now,  howe\"eT, 
social  equality  has  grown  so  naturally  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  country,  has  been  so  long  t'stabiislied,  and  is  so  ungrudg- 

1  Volney,  who  at  the  cad  of  lost  contury  commented  on  the  "incivility  na- 
tiooalr,"  uAoribea  it  "moina  A  un  RyatAme  H'inti*ntinnfl  (lu'k  ruui^pvniUfirr 
uiutiiell",  h  l*iu()li>mcnt,  iiu  il^faut  dt^  Jwaoitis  K'cipro<|uca." 
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ingly  admitted,  that  all  excuse  for  ohtrusivenesw  has  disappeared. 
People  meet  on  a  simple  and  natural  footing,  with  more  frank- 
ness and  eaae  than  ia  possil>lo  in  countries  where  every  one  is 
either  looking  up  or  looking  down.'  There  i=t  no  ser\'ility  on  the 
part  of  the  Inin^hler,  and  if  now  and  then  a  little  of  the  "I  am 
as  good  &s  you"  rudeness  be  pereeptihle,  it  is  likely  to  proceed 
from  a  recent  immigrant,  to  whom  the  iittitude  of  simple  equality 
has  not  yet  become  familiar  as  the  evidently  proper  attitude  of 
one  man  to  another.  There  is  no  condescension  on  the  part 
of  the  more  highly  placed,  nor  is  there  even  that  sort  of  scrupu- 
lously polite  coldness  which  one  might  think  they  would  adopt 
in  order  to  protect  their  dignity.  They  have  no  cause  to  fear 
for  their  dignity,  so  long  as  they  do  not  themselves  forget  it. 
And  the  fact  that  your  shoemaker  or  your  factory  hand  ad- 
dresses his  employer  as  an  equal  does  not  prevent  him  from 
showing  all  the  respect  to  which  any  one  may  be  entitled  on 
the  score  of  birth  or  education  or  eminence  in  any  walk  of  life. 
This  naturalness  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the  pleasure  of 
social  intercourse.  It  enlarges  the  circle  of  possiliie  friend- 
ship, by  removing  the  gene  which  in  most  parts  of  Europe 
persons  of  different  ranks  feel  in  exchanging  their  thoughts 
on  any  matters  save  those  of  business.  It  raises  the  humbler 
classes  without  lowering  the  upper;  indeed,  it  improves  the 
upper  no  less  than  the  lower  by  expunging  that  latent  in.solence 
which  deforms  the  manners  of  so  many  of  the  European  rich. 
It  relieves  women  iu  particular,  who  in  Europe  are  specially 
apt  to  think  of  class  distinctions,  from  that  sense  of  constraint 
and  uneasiness  which  is  i)roduced  by  the  knowledge  that  other 
women  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  are  either  looking 
down  on  them,  or  at  any  rate  trying  to  gauge  and  determine 
their  social  position.     It  expands  the  range  of  a  man's  sym- 


1  A  triflinK  aDocdote  may  illustrate  what  I  mean.  Long  ago  in  Spolcaoe,  then 
a  Rrnall  Far  Wrattrn  town,  tho  Mtationmiietor  Icut  mc  a  locomotive  to  run  a  few 
mill'."  out  aloiiK  thf  niilway  to  nc*-  a  n'markublt*  piece  of  eceuwy.  The  engine 
Uifik  mi*  and  (]rr>|)[K'd  mc  there,  iia  I  wnshefl  to  walk  bark,  much  to  the  wirprisr  uf 
the  driver  unci  stoker,  for  in  America  no  one  walk?  if  he  win  help  it.  The  stinie 
evening,  as  I  was  Hittiny  in  the  hall  of  the  hntrl,  I  wtm  touehf»<i  on  the  arm,  and 
turning  round  found  myself  accosted  hy  a  well-mannered  man,  who  tm-ned  out 
to  Ije  the  eiiKine-driver.  He  exprcsaoii  his  rcuret  that  the  locomotive  hod  not 
been  eletuier  ami  Itetter  *'fixed  up,"  aa  he  would  have  likt-d  to  make  my  trip  a» 
agreeable  m  poasible.  but  the  notirr  given  him  had  been  short.  He  talked  with 
intelliuence.  and  wc  luid  some  pleasant  chat  toBBther.  It  was  fortunate  that  I 
had  n^sialed  in  the  forenoon  the  Hritiab  impulse  U>  be«tow  a  gratuity. 
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puthiea,  and  makes  it  easier  for  him  to  onter  into  the  sentiments 
of  other  claaaes  than  his  own.  It  givt^s  a  sense  of  solidarity 
to  the  whole  nation,  cutting  away  the  ground  for  the  jealouaies 
and  grudges  which  distract  people  so  long  as  the  social  preten- 
sions of  past  centuries  linger  on  to  he  resented  by  the  levelling 
spirit  of  a  revolutionary  age.  And  I  have  never  heard  native 
Americans  speak  of  any  drawbacks  corresponding  to  and 
qualifying  these  benefits. 

There  are,  moreover,  other  rancours  besiiJes  those  of  social 
inequality  whose  absence  from  America  brightens  it  to  a  Euro- 
pean eye.  There  are  no  (pjurrcls  of  churches  and  sects.  Judah 
does  not  vex  Ephraim,  nor  Ephraim  envy  .ludah.  \o  Estal>- 
lished  Church  looks  il<jwn  scornfully  upon  Dissenters  from  the 
height  of  its  titles  and  endowments,  and  talks  of  them  as  hin- 
drances in  the  way  of  its  work.  No  Dissenters  pursue  an  Estab- 
lished Church  in  a  spirit  of  watchful  jealousy,  nor  agitata*  for 
its  overthrow.  (Dne  is  not  offended  by  the  contrast  between 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  a  religion  of  peace,  between  pro- 
fessions of  universal  affection  in  pulpit  addresses  and  forms  of 
prayer,  and  the  acrimony  of  clerical  controversialists.  Still 
less,  of  course,  is  there  that  sharp  opposition  and  antagonism 
of  Christians  and  anti-Christians  which  lacerates  the  private 
as  well  as  public  life  of  France.  Rivalry  between  sects  appears 
only  in  the  innocent  form  of  the  planting  of  new  churches  and 
raising  of  funds  for  missionary  objects,  while  most  of  the  Protest 
tant  denominations,  including  the  four  most  numerous,  con- 
stantly fraternize  in  charitable  work.  Between  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  more  educated  Protestants  there  is  httle  hostility, 
and  sometimes  even  co-operation  for  a  philanthropic  purpose. 
The  sceptic  is  no  longer  under  a  social  ban,  and  discussions  on 
the  essentials  of  Christianity  and  of  theism  are  conducted  with 
good  temper.  Ther^  is  not  a  country  in  the  wa>rld  where 
Frederick  the  Great's  principle,  that  every  one  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  heaven  his  own  way,  is  so  fully  applied.  Thia 
sense  of  religious  peace  as  well  as  religious  freedom  all  around 
one  is  soothing  to  the  weary  European,  and  contributes  not  a 
little  to  sweeten  the  lives  of  ordinary'  people. 

I  come  last  to  the  character  and  ways  of  the  Americana  them- 
selves in  which  there  is  a  certain  dmrm,  hard  to  convey  by 
description,  but  felt  almost  as  soon  as  one  sets  foot  on  their 
shore,  and  felt  constantly  thereafter.    In  purely  business  re- 
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latious  there  is  liardness,  as  there  is  all  the  world  over.  Ineffi- 
ciency has  a  very  short  shrift.  But  apart  from  those  relations 
they  are  a  kindly  people.  Good  nature,  heartinesi?,  a  readiness 
to  render  small  services  to  one  another,  an  assimiption  that 
neighbours  in  the  countrj',  or  persons  throwTi  together  in  travel, 
or  even  in  a  crowd,  were  meant  to  be  friendly  rather  than  hos- 
tile to  one  another,  seem  to  be  everywhere  in  the  air,  and  in 
those  who  breath  it.  Sociability  is  the  rule,  isolation  and 
moroscness  the  rare  exception.  It  is  not  that  people  are  more 
vivacious  or  talkative  than  an  Englishman  expects  to  find 
tliem,  for  the  Western  man  is  often  taciturn  and  seldom  wreathes 
his  long  face  into  a  smile.  It  is  rather  that  you  feel  that  the 
man  next  you,  whether  silent  or  talkative,  does  not  mean  to 
repel  intercourse,  or  convey  by  his  manner  his  low  opinion  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  Everyljody  seems  dis]K)Hed  to  think  well 
of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  well  enough  at  least  to  wish 
to  be  on  easy  terms  with  thera  and  serve  them  in  those  little 
things  whose  trouble  to  the  doer  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
pleasure  they  give  to  the  receiver.  To  help  others  is  better 
recognize<l  iis  a  duty  than  in  Europe.  Nowhere  ia  money  so 
readily  given  for  any  public  purpose;  nowhere,  1  suspect,  are 
there  so  many  atrts  of  private  kindness  done,  such,  for  instance, 
as  i)aying  the  college  expenses  of  a  jiromising  boy,  or  aiding  a 
widow  to  curry  on  her  husband's  farm  ;  and  these  arc  not  done 
with  ostentation.  People  seem  to  take  their  own  troubles 
more  lightly  than  they  do  in  Europe,  and  to  he  more  indulgent 
to  the  faults  by  which  troubles  arc  raused.  It  is  a  land  of  hope, 
and  a  lanfl  of  hope  is  a  land  of  goo<l  humour.  And  they  have 
also,  though  this  is  a  quality  more  perceptible  in  women  than 
in  men,  a  remarkable  faculty  for  enjoyment,  a  power  of  draw- 
ing more  happiness  from  obvious  pleasures,  simple  and  innocent 
pleasures,  than  one  often  finds  in  overburdened  Europe. 

As  generalizations  like  this  are  necessarily  comparative,  I 
may  be  asked  with  whom  I  am  comparing  the  Americans. 
With  the  English,  or  with  some  attempted  average  of  European 
nations?  Primarily  I  am  comparing  them  with  the  English, 
Ix'cause  they  are  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  English.  But 
there  are  other  European  countries,  such  as  France,  Belgium, 
Spain,  in  which  the  sort  of  cheerful  friendliness  I  have  sought 
to  describe  is  less  conmion  than  it  is  in  America.  Even  in  tier- 
many  and  German  Austria,  simple  and  kindly  as  are  the  massea 
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of  the  pcoplpj  thp  upper  classos  have  tlmt  roidcnr  whidj  bclougs 
to  countries  domiiiatril  by  an  old  aristocracy,  or  by  a  plutoc- 
racy trying  to  imitate  aristocratic  ways.  The  upj>er  class  in 
America  (if  one  may  use  sucli  an  expression)  has  not  in  this 
respect  difFerentiute*!  itself  from  the  character  of  the  nation  at 
large. 

If  tiie  view  here  presented  be  a  true  one,  to  what  causes  are 
we  to  ascribe  this  agreeable  development  of  the  original  English 
type,  a  development  in  whose  course  the  sadness  of  Puritanism 
seems  to  have  been  shetl  off? 

Perhaps  one  of  them  is  the  humorous  turn  of  the  American 
character.  Humour  is  a  Kweetener  of  tempi^v  a  copious  spring 
of  charity,  for  it  makes  the.  good  side  of  ba<l  things  even  more 
visible  than  the  I>aii  side  of  good  things ;  but  humour  in  Ameri- 
cans may  be  a.s  much  a  result  of  an  easy  and  kintlly  turn  as 
their  kindliness  is  of  thf^r  humour.  Another  is  the  i>eri>Ptuation 
of  a  habit  of  mutual  luip  forn^ed  in  colonial  day.s.  ("4>Iomsts 
need  one  another's  aid  more  constantly  than  the  dwellers  in  an 
old  country,  are  thrown  more  upon  one  another,  even  when 
they  live  scattered  in  woods  or  prairies,  are  more  interested  in 
one  another's  welfare.  When  you  have  only  three  neighbours 
within  five  miles,  each  of  them  covers  a  large  part  of  your  hori- 
zon. You  want  to  borrow  a  plough  from  one;  you  get  another 
to  help  you  to  roll  your  logs;  your  children's  delight  is  to  go 
over  for  an  evening's  merrymaking  to  the  lads  and  lassos  of 
the  third.  It  is  much  pleasanter  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
these  few  neighbours,  and  when  others  come  one  by  one,  they 
fall  into  the  same  habits  of  intimacy.  Ax\y  one  who  has 
read  those  stories  of  rustic  New  England  or  New  York  life 
which  delighted  those  who  were  English  children  in  1850  —  1  do 
not  know  whether  they  delight  children  still,  or  have  been  thrown 
aside  for  more  highly  spicei^l  food  —  will  remember  the  w^ami- 
hearted  simplicity  and  atmosphere  of  genial  good-will  which 
softened  the  roughness  of  peasant  manners  and  tempered  the 
sternness  of  a  Calvinistic  creed.  It  is  natural  that  the  freedom 
of  intercourse  and  sense  of  interdependence  which  existed 
among  the  early  settlers,  and  which  have  existed  ever  since 
among  the  pioneers  of  colonization  in  the  West  as  they  moved 
from  the  Connecticut  to  the  Mohawk,  from  the  Mohawk  to  the 
Ohio,  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi,  should  have  left  on 
the  national  character  traces  not  effaced  even  in  the  more  arti- 
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ficial  civilization  of  our  own  time.  Something  may  be  set  down 
to  the  feeling  of  social  equality,  creating  that  respect  for  a  man 
as  a  man,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  which  was  described  a  few 
pages  back ;  and  something  to  a  regard  for  the  sentiment  of  the 
multitude,  a  sentiment  which  forbids  any  man  to  stand  aloof 
in  the  conceit  of  self-importance,  and  holds  up  geniality  and 
good  fellowship  as  almost  the  first  of  social  virtues.  I  do  not 
mean  that  a  man  consciously  suppresses  his  impulses  to  selfish- 
ness or  gruffness  because  he  knows  that  his  faults  will  be  ill 
regarded ;  but  that,  having  grown  up  in  a  society  which  is  in- 
finitely powerful  as  compared  with  the  most  powerful  person 
in  it,  he  has  learnt  to  realize  his  individual  insignificance,  as 
members  of  the  upper  class  in  Europe  never  do,  and  has  be- 
come permeated  by  the  feeling  which  this  society  entertains  — 
that  each  one's  duty  is  not  only  to  accept  equality,  but  also  to 
relish  equality,  and  to  make  himself  pleasant  to  his  equals. 
Thus  the  habit  is  formed  even  in  natures  of  no  special  sweet- 
ness, and  men  become  kindly  by  doing  kindly  acts. 

Whether,  however,  these  suggestions  be  right  or  wrong,  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  which  they  attempt  to  explain.  I 
do  not,  of  course,  give  it  merely  as  the  casual  impression  of 
European  visitors,  whom  a  singularly  frank  and  ready  hospi- 
tality welcomes  and  makes  much  of.  I  base  it  on  the  reports  of 
European  friends  who  have  lived  for  years  in  the  United  States, 
and  whose  criticism  of  the  ways  and  notions  of  the  people  is  keen 
enough  to  show  that  they  are  no  partial  witnesses. 
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To  the  plcas&ntnpjis  of  American  life  there  is  one.  and  perhaps 
only  one,  serious  drawhark  —  its  umformity.  Those  who  have 
been  jrtnjck  by  the  Hire  of  America,  and  by  what  they  have  heard 
of  its  rt^tlerts  excitt-nierit,  may  be  surprised  at  the  word.  Tbey 
wouJd  have  guessed  that  an  unquiet  changefulness  and  turmoil 
were  the  disagreeables  to  be  feared.  But  uniformity,  whieh  the 
European  visitor  begins  to  note  when  he  has  travelled  for  a 
month  or  two,  is  the  feature  of  the  country  which  EngUshincn 
who  have  Iive<l  long  there,  and  Americans  who  are  familiar 
with  Europe,  most  frequently  revert  to  when  asked  to  say  what 
is  the  ** crook  in  their  lot." 

It  is  felt  in  many  ways.     I  will  nam?  a  few. 

It  is  felt  in  the  aspect*?  of  nature.  .Ml  the  natural  features 
of  the  Unitfrd  States  are  on  a  larger  scale  than  those  of  Europe. 
Tlie  four  chief  mounimn  chains  are  each  of  them  longer  than  the 
Alps.'  Of  the  gigantic  rivers  and  of  those  inland  seas  we  <'all 
the  Great  Lakes  one  need  not  sjjeak.  The  centre  of  the  continent 
is  occupiwi  by  a  plain  larger  than  the  western  h.ilf  of  Europe, 
In  the  Mississippi  V^alley,  from  the  Ciulf  of  Mexico  to  Lsikc 
Su|)erior,  there  is  nothing  deserving  to  be  called  a  hill,  though, 
a**  one  moves  wf^stwartl  from  the  great  river,  long  soft  undulations 
in  the  boundless  prairie  l)egin  to  appear.  Thnmgh  vast  stretches 
of  countr>'  one  finds  the  same  physical  character  maintained  with 
lit  tie  change  —  the  same  strata,  the  same  vegetation,  a  generally 
similar  climate.  From  the  ix)iut  where  you  leave  the  All«*g|]a- 
nies  at  Pittsburg,  xmtil  long  after  crossing  the  Missouri,  you  ap- 
proach what  is  left  of  the  untilled  prairie  of  the  West,  a  railway 


*  nif  AIIi'K^anifs.  ronliniii'd  in  the  Green  aod  Whitt*  Mountaios,  the  Hocky 
MoiintniiiH.  the-  Sicrm  N'cviKlti.  cvjntioucd  io  the  Cowndo  l<atigi%  iind  the  Coo«t 
Hiiiti;>-K,  which  Iwjrd'T  the  I'acifiu. 
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run  of  some  twelve  hundred  miles,  there  is  a  uniformity  of  land- 
scape greater  than  could  be  found  along  any  one  hundred  miles 
of  railway  run  in  Western  Europe.  Everywhere  the  same  nearly 
flat  country,  over  which  you  cannot  see  far,  because  you  are 
little  raised  alnjve  it,  the  same  fields  and  crops,  the  same  rough 
wooden  fejiccs,  the  same  tliickets  of  the  same  bushes  along 
the  stream  ofigcs,  with  here  and  there  a  bit  of  old  forest ;  the 
same  solitary  farmhouses  and  straggling  wood-built  villages. 
And  when  one  has  passed  Iwyond  the  fields  and  farmhouses,  there 
is  an  even  more  unvaried  stretch  of  shghtly  rolling  prairie, 
smooth  and  bare,  till  after  three  hundred  miles  the  blue  hne  of 
the  Rock>^  Mountains  rises  upon  the  western  horizon. 

There  are  some  extraordinary  natural  phenomena,  such  as  Ni- 
agara, the  Y'ellowstone  Cieyscrs,  and  al>ovc  all  tlio  indescribably 
grand  and  solenm  cafton  of  the  Colorado  River,  which  the  Old 
World  cannot  equal.  But  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
rememl^ring  that  it  is  a  continent,  it  is  not  more  rich  in  pic- 
turesque Iwauty  than  the  much  smaller  western  half  of  Europe. 
The  long  Alleghany  range  contains  ag<jod  deal  of  prettj'  scenery 
and  a  few  really  romantic  spots,  but  hardly  anything  so  charming 
as  the  best  bits  of  Scotland  or  Southern  Ireland,  or  the  English 
Lake  country.  The  Rocky  Momitains  are  pierced  by  some 
splendid  gorges,  such  as  that  famous  one  through  which  the 
Arkansas  River  descends  to  South  Pueblo,  and  show  some  very 
grand  prospects,  such  as  that  over  the  Great  Salt  Lake  from 
the  Mormon  capital.  But  neither  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with 
their  dependent  ranges,  nor  the  Sierra  Nevada,  can  be  compared 
for  variety  of  grandeur  and  beauty  T\ith  the  Alps ;  for  although 
each  chain  nearly  equals  the  Alps  in  height,  and  covers  a  greater 
area,  they  have  little  snow,  no  glaciers/  and  a  singular  uniformity 
of  character.  One  finds.  T  think,  less  variety  in  the  whole  chain 
of  the  Rockies  than  in  the  comparatively  short  Pyrenees. 
There  are,  indeed,  in  the  whole  United  States  very  few  quite 
first-rate  pieces  of  mountain  scenery  rivalling  the  best  of  tho 
Old  World.  The  most  impressive  are  two  or  three  of  the  deep 
valleys  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  (of  which  the  Yoeemite  is  the  l>est 
known),  and  tlie  superb  line  of  extinct  volcanoes,  bearing  snow- 
fields  and  glaciers,  which  one  sees,  rising  out  of  vast  and  sombre 
forests,  from  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River  and  the  shores  of 

■  There  are  a  few  inconsiderable  glaciere  in  thn  nortbemmMl  part  of  th« 
liocky  MouDtaina,  and  a  small  ono  on  Mouot  dhasta. 
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Paget  Sound.*  So  the  Atlantic  coast.  thoiiRfi  there  are  charming 
bits  between  NewT^ort  and  the  New  Brunswick  frontier,  cannot 
vie  with  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Norway ;  while 
southward  from  New  York  to  Florida  it  is  everj-wlicre  flat  and 
often  dreary.  In  the  United  States  people  take  journeys  pro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  the  country.  A  family  thinks  nothing 
of  going  twelve  humlred  miles,  from  St.  Louis  to  Cape  Alay 
(near  Philadelphia),  for  a  seaside  holiday.  But  even  journeys 
of  twelve  hundre<l  mile:*  do  not  Rive  an  American  so  much  change 
of  scene  and  variety  of  surroundings  as  a  Parisian  has  when  h^ 
Roes  to  Luchon,  or  a  Berliner  to  Berchtesgatlen.  Tiic  man  wlio 
lives  in  the  section  of  America  which  seems  destined  to  contain 
the  largest  population,  I  mean  the  States  on  the  Upper  Mi^isis- 
sippi,  lives  in  tiie  midst  of  a  plain  >\'ider  than  the  plains  of  Russia, 
and  must  travel  hmidreds  of  rniles  t^j  escape  from  its  monotony. 
W^en  we  turn  from  the  asix^cts  of  nature  to  the  cities  of  men, 
the  uniformity  is  even  more  remarkable.  With  eight  or  nine 
exceptions  to  \te  mentioned  presently,  AmericMi_£iti^  difTer 
from  one  another  ordy  herein,  that  sonie^ofThem  are  buiit 
more  with  brink  than  with  woo<l,  and  others  more  with 
wood  than  with  brick,  .  In  all  else  they^arp  alika^  \i^tU 
great  and  small.  In  all  the  same  vnde  streets,  crossing  at 
riglit  angles,  ill-paved,  but  planted  along  the  sidewalks  witii 
maple  trees  whose  autunmal  scarlet  surpasses  the  brilliance 
of  any  European  foliage.^  In  all  the  same  shops,  arranges! 
on  the  same  plan,  the  same  Chinese  laundries,  with   Li   Kow 


'  Want  of  Bp&r«  compels  thp  omiasion  of  the  chapters  which  were  iotoodni 
to  deflcribe  the  accm'ry  of  the  ITntted  States  and  conjcwturr  itA  probahle^  futuw' 
innueDce  on  the  clmraeter  of  the  people. 

Tho  CIreat  W(wt.  from  the  ivistern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Monnttuus  to  the 
Pacifie,  has  mnny  dtrikine  nnd  impn^saive  pieces  of  srpncry  t^i  show.  Novi-r- 
thele«a  its  mountains  are  leM  heuutiful  than  the  Alps,  just  as  the  niountaia'' 
of  Asia  Minor,  even  when  equal  or  Riiperior  in  height,  nre  te»a  brnutiful,  juiii 
largely  for  the  suiuc  n>uduu.  They  ure  much  drier,  and  have  thcreXt»re  frwrr 
streams  and  leaw  vimety  and  wejiltli  of  veK**tHtion.  the  upper  gone  of  the  Sicm 
Nevada  and  Caecade  liaiiKe  excepted  ;  and  the  Rorkiea,  as  they  nm  north  and 
aouth,  present  lei**  of  a  eontrtist  Ix'tween  their  two  sidi-a  than  do  the  northern 
and  i*oiithern  derlivitiea  of  the  Alps  or  Ihr  Caucaaus.  The  Desprttf  have  a 
■trangc  w<  ird  TK\i_uty  of  their  own.  unlike  an>-thing  in  Euroi*c.  T^  .i  ^  [f  I 

'  In  tnu  ncwLT  citu-*^  one  set  of  piimlK'l  street*  is  named  hy  numbers,  the  otoen^ 
which  croflt?  thorn  at  right  unglrs,  are  in  some  instauces,  as  in  New  York.  eailMl 
avenuM,  and  so  numbered.  In  WadhingtoD  the  avenues  arc  called  aft«r  Slatc«i 
and  of  the  two  het«  of  streets  (which  the  avenues  cross  obliQuelyJ.  one  is  caUod 
by  numbers,  the  othe^  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a  convenieDi  but  unpla*- 
ing  8}'stem. 
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visible  through  the  window,  the  same  ice-cream  stores,  the 
same  large  hotels  ■with  seetiy  raen  hovering  about  in  the  cheer- 
leas  entrance-hall,  the  same  street  cars  pa'^sing  to  and  fro  with 
passengers  clinging  to  the  door-step,  the  same  locomotives  ring- 
ing their  great  bells  as  they  clank  slowly  down  the-middle  of  the 
street.  I  admit  that  in  external  asj>ect  there  is  a  sad  monotony 
in  the  larger  towns  of  England  also.  Compare  English  cities 
with  Italian  cities,  and  most  of  the  former  seem  like  one  another, 
inrapahle  of  being,  so  U)  speak,  individualized  as  you  individu- 
alize a  man  with  a  definite  character  and  aspect  unlike  that  of 
other  raen.  Take  the  Lancasliirc  towns,  for  instance,  large  and 
prosperous  platres.  You  cannot  imlividualizc  Bolton  or  Wigan, 
<!)]dham  or  Bury,  except  l>y  trying  t-o  rememl>er  that  Bury 
is  sligiitly  less  rough  than  Oldham,  and  Wigan  a  thought  more 
grimy  than  Bolton.  But  in  Italy  every  city  has  its  character,  f( 
hi  momorie^s,  its  life  and  achievements,  wTOught  into  the  pillars 
of  its  churches  and  the  towers  that  stand  along  its  ramparts. 
Siena  is  not  like  Perugia,  nor  Perugia  like  Orvieto ;  Ravenna, 
Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano,  Ancona,  Osimo,  standing  along  the  sanie 
coa«t  within  seventy  miles  of  one  another,  have  each  of  them  a 
character,  a  sentiment,  what  one  may  call  an  idiosyncrasy,  which 
comes  vividly  buck  to  us  at  th«^  mention  of  its  name.  Now, 
what  English  towns  are  to  Italian,  ilmt  American  towns  are  to 
English.  They  are  in  some  ways  pleasanter ;  they  are  cleaner, 
there  is  less  poverty,  less  squalor,  less  darkness.  But  their 
monotony  haunts  one  Lke  a  nightmare.  Even  the  irksomeness 
of  finding  the  streets  named  by  numbers  becomes  insufferable. 
It  is  doubtless  convenient  to  know  by  the  number  how  far  up  the 
city  the  particular  street  is.  But  you  eamiot  give  any  sort 
of  character  to  Fifty-third  Strwt,  for  the  name  refuses  to  lend 
itself  to  any  association.  There  is  something  wearisomely  hard 
and  bare  in  such  a  system.        fS-wL^,  «  <i  v  i  ^  « 

I  return  joyfully  to  the  exceptions,  goston  has  a  character 
of  her  own,  with  her  beautiful  Common^  her  'sm<x>th  environ- 
ing waters,  her  Beacon  Hill  crowned  by  the  gikled  dome  of  the 
State  House,  and  Bunker  Hill,  bearing  the  monument  of  the 
famous  fight.  New  York,  besides  a  magnificent  position,  has  in 
the  gigantic  tower-like  buildings  which  have  since  1890  soared 
into  her  sky,  as  well  as  in  the  tremendous  rush  of  men  and 
vehicles  along  the  streets,  as  much  the  air  of  a  great  capital 
as  London  or  Paris  or  Berlin.  Chicago,  with  her  enormous  size 
a 
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and  the  huge  warehouses  that  line  her  endless  thorough farrs. 
now   covered   by   a  dense  smoke  pall,   leaves  on   impresiiion 
which  might  be  gloomy  were  it  not  for  the  stateliness  of  her 
lake  front  with  the  stretch  of  blue  beyond.     Richumnd  has  a 
quaint  old-world  look  which  dwells  in  the  memory;  few  cities 
have  a  prospect  over  shining  waters  finer  tlian  that  which  the 
heights  of  Cleveland  command.     Kansas*  City  has  shown  Low 
to  use  a  noble  situation,  for  she  has  laid  out  parks  along  the  val- 
leys and  preserved  the  steep  wooded  slope  of  the  bluff  that  rises 
above  the  broad  flood  of  the  Missouri.     Washington,  with  its 
wide  and  beautifully  graded  avenues^  and  the  glittering  white 
of  the  Capitol,  has  become  since  1880  a  singularly  handsome 
city.     In  April  and  May  it  has  a  woodland  charm  unequalled 
by  any  other  great  city  in  the  world.     Charleston  has  the  air 
of  an  English  town  of  last  century,   though  lappetl   in   a    far 
richer  vegetation,  and  with   the  shining  softness  of  summer 
seas  spread  out  before  it.    And  New  Orleans  —  or  rather  the 
Creole  quarter  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  rest  of  the   city  is 
common))lace  —  is  deHcious,  suggesting  old  Frajice  and  Spain, 
yet  a  France  and  Spain  strangely  transmuted  in  this  new  rlime. 
1    have  seen  nothing  in  America  more   picturesque  than    the 
Rue  Royale,  with  its  houses  of  all  heights,  often  built  round 
a  courtyard,  where   a  magnolia  or  an   orange-tree  stands  in 
the    middle,     and    wooden    external    staircases     lead     up    to 
wooden  galleries,  the  house  fronts  paititcd  of  all  colours,  and 
carrying  double  rows  of  balconies  decorated  with  pretty  iron- 
work, the  whole  standing  languid  and  still  in  the  warm  soft  air, 
and  touched  with  the  subtle  fragrance  of  decay.     Here  in  New 
Orleans  the  streets  and  pul)lic  buildings,  and  specially  the  old 
City  Hall,  with  the  arms  of  S]>ain  still  upon  it,  speak  of  histxiry. 
One  feels,  in  stepping  across  ( 'anal  Street  from  the  Oeole  quarter 
to  the  business  parts  of  the  to>vnf  that  one  steps  from  an  ok! 
nationality  to  anew  one,  that  this  city  must  have  had  vicissitu<ies, 
that  it  represents  something,  and  that  something  one  of  the 
greart  events  of  history,  the  surrender  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
New  World  by  the  Romano-Celtic  races  to  the  Teutonic.     Que- 
bec   and    (in  some  slight  degree)    Montreal,  fifteen    hundred 
miles  away,  tell  the  same  tale ;  Santa  YC-  m  New  Mexico  repeats 
it. 

It  is  the  absence  in  nearly  all  the  American  cities  of  anything 
that  speaks  of  the  past  that  makes  their  external  aspect  so  un- 
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suggestive.  In  pac^g  their  busy  streets  and  admiring  their 
hantlsomc  city  halls  and  churches,  one's  heart  sinks  at  the  feel- 
ing that  nothing  historically  interesting  ever  has  happened  here, 
perhaps  ever  will  happen.  In  many  an  English  town,  however 
ugly  ^Wth  its  smoke  and  its  new  suburbs,  one  sc^es  at  least  an 
ancient  church,  one  can  discover  some  fragments  of  a  castle 
or  a  city  wall.  Even  Wigan  and  Xorthainpton  have  ancient 
churches,  thougli  Northampton  lately  allowed  the  North-west- 
ern Railway  to  destroy  the  last  traces  of  the  castle  where  Henry 
II.  issued  his  Assize.  But  in  America  hardly  any  public  build- 
ing is  associat^Kl  with  anything  mora  interesting  than  a  big 
party  convention;  and,  nowadays,  even  the  bip;  conventions 
are  held  in  temporary  structures,  whose  materials  are  sold  wlien 
the  politicians  have  dispersed.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  does  this 
sense  qf^  the  absolute  novelty  of  all  things  strike  one  so  strongly 
as  in  SarTTranmcoT  Few  cities  in  the  world  can  vie  with  her 
either  in  the  beauty  or  in  the  natural  advantages  of  her  situation  ; 
indeed,  there  are  only  three  places  in  Europe  —  Constantinople, 
Corinth,  and  Gibraltar  —  that  combine  an  equally  perfect' 
landscape  with  what  may  be  called  an  eq\ially  imperial  position. 
Before  you  there  is  the  mogniticcnt  bay,  with  its  far-stretching 
arms  and  rocky  isli»s,  and  beyond  it  the  faint  line  of  the  Sierra 
Nevatia,  cutting  the  clear  air  hkc  mothcr-of-pcarl ;  behind  there 
is  the  roll  of  the  ocean  ;  to  the  left,  the  majestic  gateway  between 
mountains  through  which  ships  bearin  commerce  from  the  farthest 
shores  of  the  Pacific ;  to  the  right,  valleys  rich  with  com  and 
wine,  sweeping  away  to  the  southern  horizon.  The  city  itself 
is  full  of  liold  hills,  rising  steeply  from  the  deep  water.  The  air 
is  keen,  dry,  and  bright,  like  the  air  of  Greece,  and  the  waters 
not  less  blue.  Perhaps  it  is  this  air  and  light,  recalling  the 
cities  of  the  Metliterranean,  that  make  one  involuntarily  look 
up  to  the  top  of  these  hills  for  the  feudal  castle,  or  the  ruins  of 
the  Acropolis,  which  one  thinks  must  crown  them.  I  found 
myself  so  looking  all  the  time  I  remained  in  the  city.  But  on 
none  of  these  heights  is  there  an>'thing  more  interestnig,  any- 
thing more  vocal  to  the  student  of  the  past,  than  huge  hotels, 
or  the  sumptuous  \'illas  of  railway  magnates,  who  have  chosen 
a  hill-top  to  display  their  wealth  to  the  city,  but  have  erected 
houses  like  all  other  houses,  only  larger.  San  Francisco  has  had 
a  good  deal  of  history  since  lS4ti ;  but  this  historj'  does  not,  like 
that  of  Greece  or  Italy,  write  itself  in  stone. 
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Of  the  uniformity  of  political  institutions  over  the  whole, 
United  States  I  liave  spolcen  already.  Even'M'here  the  s&me 
cystem  of  State  governments,  everywhere  the  same  mimicipal 
gD*>  '  ^.  and  almost  uniformly  bad  or  good  in  proportkoa 

to  I  -  -r  or  snaller  population  of  the  city  ;  the  same  party 
marhiner>-  organizetl  for  the  same  purpose,  "run"  by  the  same 
wirepullers  ami  *'workerw."  In  rural  local  government  there 
are  some  diversities  in  the  names,  areas,  and  functions  of  the 
different  F>o<iJe«,  yet  differences  slight  in  coinparin-jn  wth  the 
points  of  likeness.  The  schools  are  practically  identical  in 
organization,  in  the  subjects  taught,  in  the  methods  of  teaching, 
though  the  administration  of  them  is  as  completely  decentralized 
as  can  be  imagined,  even  the  State  commissioner  having  no 
right  to  do  more  than  suggest  or  report.  So  it  is  Avith  the  chari- 
table institutions,  with  the  libraries,  the  lecture-courses,  the 
public  amusements.  All  these  are  more  abundant  and  better 
of  their  kind  in  the  richer  and  more  cultivated  parts  of  the 
country,  generally  better  in  the  North  Atlantic  than  in  the  inland 
States,  and  in  the  West  than  in  the  South.  But  they  are  the 
same  in  type  everj'where.  It  is  the  same  with  social  liabits  and 
luiages.  There  arc  still  differences  between  the  South  and  the 
North ;  and  in  the  luistera  citift^  the  upper  class  is  more  Euro- 
peanized  in  its  code  of  etiquette  and  its  ways  of  daily  Ufe.  But 
even  these  variations  tend  to  disappear.  Eastern  customs  Ix^n 
to  permeate  the  West,  beginning  with  the  richer  families;  the 
South  is  more  like  the  North  than  it  was  Iw^fore  the  war.  Travel 
where  you  will,  you  feel  that  what  you  have  found  in  one  place 
that  you  will  find  in  another.  The  thing  wliich  hath  l>een,  will 
be :  you  can  no  more  escape  from  it  than  you  can  quit  the  land 
to  live  in  the  sea. 

Last  of  all  we  come  to  man  himself  —  to  man  and  to  woman, 
not  less  important  than  man.  The  ideas  of  men  and  women, 
their  fimdamental  beliefs  and  their  sujM'rficial  tastes,  their 
methods  of  thinking  an<l  their  fasliions  of  talking,  are  what  most 
concern  their  fellow-men  ;  and  if  there  be  variety  and  freshness 
in  these,  the  uniformity  of  nature  and  the  monotony  of  cities 
signify  but  little.  If  I  observe  that  in  these  respects  also  the 
similarity  of  type  over  the  country  is  surprising,  I  shall  l>e  asked 
whether  I  am  not  making  the  old  mistake  of  the  man  who  fancied 
all  Chinese  were  like  f»ne  another,  Iwcanse,  noticing  the  dresa  and 
the  pigtEul,  he  did  not  notice  minor  difFercnces  of  feature,     A 
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scholar  h  apt  to  think  that  all  husinoss  men  write  the  same  hand, 
and  a  business  man  thinks  the  same  of  all  scholars.  Perhaps 
Americans  think  all  Englishmen  ulike.  And  I  may  also  be 
asked  with  whom  I  am  comparing  the  Americans.  With 
Europe  as  a  wJioIe?  If  so,  is  it  not  absurd  t^  expect  that  the 
dilTerences  between  ditTerent  sections  in  one  people  should  be 
as  market!  as  those  between  different  peoples?  Tlie  United 
States  are  larger  than  Euro]>e,  but  Europe  has  many  races  and 
many  languages,  among  whom  contrasts  far  broader  must  be 
expected  than  between  one  people,  even  if  it  stretches  over  a 
continent. 

It  is  most  clearly  not  with  Europe,  but  with  each  of  the  leading 
European  peoples  that  we  must  compare  the  people  of  America. 
So  comparing  them  ^ith  the  peoples  of  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, Itaiy.j  Spain,  one  discovers  more  varieties  between  indi- 
viduals in  these  European  peoples  than  one  finds  in  America. 
Scotchmen  and  Irishmen  are  more  unlike  Englishmen,  the  native 
of  N'oniiaiKh'  iiicire  uuiikc  the  native  of  Provence,  the  Pomer- 
utiian  more  untikt'  the  AVurtembirg*  r,  the  Pie<lmontese  more  un- 
like the  Neapohtan,  the  Bastiue  more  unlike  the  Andalusiaii,  than 
the  American  from  any  part  of  the  country  is  to  the  American 
from  any  other.  Differences  of  course  there  are  between  the 
human  type  as  developed  in  different  regions  of  the  country, — 
differences  ujoral  and  intelle(rtual  as  well  as  physical.  You  can 
generally  tell  a  SouthenuT  by  liis  look  as  well  as  by  his  speech, 
ami  tht?  South,  as  a  whole,  has  a  character  of  its  own,  propagated 
from  the  older  Atlantic  to  the  newer  Western  States.  A  native 
of  iMuine  will  pruliably  differ  from  a  native  of  Kentucky,  a  Geor- 
gian from  an  Oregonian.  lint  these  differences  strike  even  an 
AniericHii  observer  much  as  the  difference  between  a  Yorkshire- 
man  and  a  Warvvicksiiire  man  strikes  the  English,  and  is  slighter 
than  the  contrast  l>etween  a  niiddle-ciass  southrTn  Englishman 
and  a  middle-class  Scotchnuin,  slighter  timn  the  differences  l>e^ 
tween  a  peasant  from  Northuiul>erland  and  a  peasant  from 
Dors(»tshire.  Or,  to  take  another  way  of  putting  it :  If  at 
some  great  gathering  of  a  political  party  from  all  parts  of  the 
rnite<l  Kingd(mi  you  were  to  go  round  and  talk  to,  siiy,  one 
hundred,  taken  at  random,  of  tht*  persons  present,  you  would  be 
struck  by  more  diversity  between  the  notions  and  tastes  and 
mental  habits  of  the  individuals  comprising  that  one  hundred 
than  if  you  tried  tbc  same  experiment  wth  a  hundred  Amctvcasss* 
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of  similar  education  and  position,  similarly  gathered  in  a  cod- 
vention  from  every  State  in  tht^  Union. 

I  do  not  iu  the  least  mean  that  people  are  more  commoaplane 
in  America  than  in  England,  or  that  the  Americans  are  lesa  iileal 
than  the  English.  Neither  of  these  statements  would  be  true. 
On  the  contrary,  the  average  American  is  more  alive  to  new  ideas, 
more  easily  touched  through  his  imagination  or  his  emotiuiis, 
than  the  average  EnghHlunan  or  Frenchman.  He  has  a  keen 
sense  of  humour,  and  an  unquenchable  faith  in  the  future.  I 
mean  only  titat  the  native-born  Americans  appear  to  vary  lesa|\i 
in  fundamentals,  from  what  may  be  called  the  dominant  Aineri- 
can  t^TJe  than  Englishmen^  Germans^  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  or 
Italians  do  from  any  t\T>e  which  could  be  taken  as  the  ilorxiinant 
type  in  any  of  those  nations.  Or,  to  put  the  same  thing  <Iif- 
ferently,  it  is  rather  more  difficult  to  take  any  asHemblage  of 
attributes  in  any  of  those  European  countries  and  call  it  the 
national  type  than  it  is  to  do  the  hke  in  the  United  States4 

These  are  not  given  as  the  impressions  of  a  traveller.  Such 
impressions,  Ijeing  necessarily  hasty,  and  founded  on  a  compara- 
tively narrow  observation,  would  deserve  little  contidence. 
They  sum  up  the  conclusions  of  Europeans  long  resident  ia 
America,  and  familiar  with  different  parts  of  the  country. 
They  are,  I  think,  admitted  by  the  most  acute  Americana  tbem- 
?*elve3.  I  have  often  heard  the  latter  ililat<;  on  what  seems  to 
thera  the  one  crowning  merit  of  hfc  in  Europe  —  the  Variety 
it  affords,  the  opportunities  it  gives  of  easy  and  complete  changes 
of  scene  and  environment.  The  pleasure  which  an  Americun 
finds  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  a  pleasure  more  intense  than  any 
which  the  Eurojiean  enjoys,  is  that  of  passing  from  a  land  of 
happy  monotony  into  regions  wliere  ever>'thing  is  redolent  with 
memories  of  the  past,  and  derives  from  the  past  no  less  than 
from  the  present  a  wealth  and  a  subtle  complexity  of  interest 
which  no  new  country  can  possess. 

Life  in  America  is  in  most  ways  pleasanter,  simplerj^  legs  cum- 
bered by  conventions  than  m  Europe;  it  floats  in  a  sense  of 
happiness  like  that  of  a  radiant  summer  morning.  But  life  iu 
any  of  the  great  European  centres  is  capable  of  an  intensity,  a 
richness  blended  of  many  elements,  which  has  not  yet  been 
reached  in  America.  There  are  more  problems  in  Europe  call- 
ing for  solution  ;  there  ia  more  passion  in  the  struggles  that  rage 
round  them ;  the  past  more  frequently  kindles  the  present  with 
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a  glow  of  imaginative  light.  In  whichever  country  of  Europe 
one  dwells,  one  feels  that  the  other  countries  are  near,  that 
the  fortunes  of  their  peoples  are  bound  up  with  tlie  fortunes  of 
one's  own,  that  ideas  are  shooting  to  and  fro  between  them. 
The  web  of  history  woven  day  by  day  all  over  Europe  is  vast 
and  of  many  colours :  it  is  fateful  to  every  European.  But  in 
.\nierica  it  is  only  the  philosopher  who  can  feel  that  it  will 
ultimately  be  fateful  to  Americans  also ;  to  the  ordinary  man 
the  Old  World  seems  far  off,  severed  by  a  dissociating  oceaUf  its 
mighty  burden  with  little  meaning  for  him. 

Those  who  have  observed  the  uniformity  I  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  describe  have  commonly  set  it  dovnx,  as  Europeans  do 
most  American  phenomena,  to  what  they  call  Democracy. 
Democratic  government  has  in  reality  not  much  to  do  with  it, 
except  in  so  far  as  such  a  government  helps  to  induce  that  defer- 
ence of  individuals  to  the  mass  which  strengthens  a  dominant 
type,  whether  of  ideas,  of  institutions,  or  of  manners.  More 
must  be  a»cril>ed  to  tlie  equality  of  material  conditions,  still 
more  general  than  in  Europe,  to  the  fact  that  nearly  every  one 
is  engaged  either  in  agriculture,  or  in  commerce,  or  in  some  hand- 
icraft, to  the  extraordinary  mobility  of  the  population,  wlxich, 
in  migrating  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  brings  the 
characteristics  of  each  part  Into  the  others,  to  the  diffusion 
of  education,  to  the  cheapness  of  literature  and  universal  habit 
of  remling.  which  enable  every  one  to  know  what  every  one  else 
is  thinking,  but  above  all,  to  the  newness  of  the  country,  and  the 
fact  that  four-fifths  of  it  have  been  made  all  at  a  stroke,  and 
therefore  ail  of  a  piece,  as  compared  with  the  slow  growth  by 
which  European  countries  have  developed.  Newness  is  the 
cause  of  uniformity,  not  merely  in  the  external  aspect  of  cities, 
villages,  farmhouses,  but  in  other  things  also,  for  the  institutions 
and  social  habit.s  which  b?longe<l  a  century  ago  to  a  group  of 
small  coiiununities  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  have  been  rapidly 
exteruied  over  an  iimnensc  area,  each  band  of  settlers  naturally 
seeking  to  retain  its  customs,  and  to  plant  in  the  new  soil  shoots 
from  which  trees  like  those  of  the  old  home  might  spring  up. 
The  variety  of  European  countries  is  due,  not  only  to  the  fact 
that  their  raceHMernenl.s  havo  not  yet  liecome  thoroughly  com- 
minglod,  but  also  that  many  old  institutions  have  survived 
among  the  new  ones;  as  in  a  city  that  grows  but  slowly,  old 
buililings  are  not  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  others  mow. 
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suited  to  modern  commerce,  but  arc  allowed  to  stand,  sometlmea 
empty  and  unuseil,  sometimes  half  arlapted  to  new  purposes. 
This  scarcely  happens  in  America.  Doubtless  many  American 
institutions  arc  oltl,  and  were  old  before  they  were  carried  across 
the  Atlantic.  But  they  have  generally  received  a  new  dre^«;s, 
which,  in  adapting  them  to  the  neeiis  of  to-day,  conceals  their 
ancient  chara<*ter ;  and  the  form  in  wlilch  they  have  been 
diffused  or  reproduced  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union  is 
in  all  those  States  practically  identical. 

In  each  of  the  great  European  countries  the  diversity  of  prim- 
eval and  media>val  times,  when  endless  varieties  of  race,  si>eech, 
and  faith  existefl  within  the  space  of  a  few  hundred  miles,  has 
been  more  or  loss  preserve*!  by  segregative  influences.  In 
America  a  small  race,  of  the  same  speec'h  and  faith,  has  spread 
itself  out  over  a  vast  area,  and  has  hitherto  been  strong  enough 
to  impose  its  oysn\  t>T)e,  not  only  on  the  Dutcli  and  other  early 
settlers  of  the  Middle  States,  but  on  the  huge  immigrant  masses 
who  have  been  arriving  since  the  raitklle  of  last  century. 

There  are  now  in  America  more  Irish  people,  and  children 
of  IrJKh  people,  than  there  are  in  Ireland  ;  while  largi*  tracts  in 
the  country  and  souk'  of  Ibe  cities  are  in  speech  rather  CJerman 
than  American,  so  mucli  so  that  public  documents  are  issue<l  in 
both  tongues.*  Yet  neither  the  Celtic  nor  the  Teutonic  incomere, 
much  less  tlie  more  recent  Slavs  and  Italians,  have  as  yet 
substantially  HiTrc-tt^d  the  natiounl  character  and  habits. 

May  one,  tlien,  expect  that  when  novelty  has  worn  off,  and 
America  counts  her  life  by  centuries  instead  of  by  decades, 
variety  will  develop  itself,  and  such  complexities,  or  diversi- 
ties, or  incongruities  (whichever  one  is  to  call  them)  as  European 
countries  jirestMit,  be  cheeper  an<l  more  ninuerous? 

As  regards  the  outside  of  things,  this  seems  unlikely.  Many 
of  the  Hinall  towns  of  to-day  will  grow  into  large  towns,  a  few 
of  the  large  t-tiwns  into  great  cities,  but  as  they  grow  they 
will  not  become  less  like  one  another.  There  may  lie  larger 
theatres  and  hotels,  more  churches  (in  spite  of  se<'ularisit  lec- 
turers) and  handsomer  ones ;  but  what  is  to  make  the  theatre^i 
and  churches  of  one  city  differ  from  those  of  another  ?     Fashion 


'  Even  (W  far  bark  as  the  presidontial  couieai  of  1892  "caniputRu  xloru- 
roent«"  vrarv  published  by  the  Deniormtic  Xationul  Committor  in  CMTnmu 
Freorh,  Italian,  Swedish,  Norse,  Polish,  Dutrh.  Wolsh.  and  Hehrow  ,  uiid 
nowspnijcni  were  distribiit^^d  printed  in  C]!*<rh,  Hurigimiin,  and  Spauiah. 
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and  the  immense  facilities  of  intercourse  tend  to  wear  down  even 
such  diversities  in  the  style  of  building  or  furnishing,  or  in  modes 
of  locomotion,  or  in  amusejnents  and  fonns  of  social  intercourse, 
as  now  exist. 

As  regards  ideas  and  the  inner  life  of  men,  the  question  is  a 
more  difficult  one.  At  present  there  are  only  two  parts  of  the 
country  where  one  looks  to  meet  with  the  well-marked  individu- 
alities I  refer  to.  One  of  these  is  New  England,  where  the  spirit 
of  English  Puritanism,  expressed  in  quite  other  forms  by  Emerson 
and  his  associates,  did  produce  a  peculiar  type  of  thinking  and 
discoursing,  wliicli  has  now,  however,  died  out ;  and  where  one 
still  meets,  especially  among  the  cultivated  classes,  a  number 
possibly  larger  than  elsewhere  of  persons  who  have  thought  and 
studietl  for  themselves,  and  are  unlike  their  fellows.'  The  other 
part  of  the  country  is  the  Far  West,  where  the  wild  life  led  by 
pioneers  in  exploration,  or  ranching,  or  gold-mining  pro<luce<i  a 
number  of  striking  figures,  men  of  extraordinary  self-reliance, 
with  a  <'uri(n;s  mixture  of  geniality  and  reckless  hunlihuiid,  no 
less  indifferent  to  their  own  lives  than  to  the  lives  of  others. 
Of  preserving  this  latter  t>'pe  there  was  never  much  hope;  the 
swift  march  of  civilization  has  now  almost  expunged  it.  Before 
the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  the  natural  resources  of  the 
countrj'  will  have  been  completely  developed  and  some  of  them 
exhausted.  Railway  construction  will  have  slackened.  Few 
if  any  irrigation  works  will  remain  to  be  made.  Some  of  the 
present  opportunities  for  amassing  vast  fortunes  will  have  van- 
ished. When  lines  of  work  that  are  now  o|:)en  and  stimulants  to 
ambition  that  are  now  operative  have  become  less  numerous  or 
less  potent,  upon  what  vf\\\  the  eager  and  restless  energy  of 
the  American  expend  itself?  Or  will  that  eagerness  itself  abate 
when  the  present  stimuli  have  become  less  insistent? 

Wlien  tme  sees  millions  of  piHJple  thinking  the  same  thoughts 
and  reaiiing  the  same  lx)oks,  and  perceives  that  as  the  multi- 
tude grows,  its  influence  l>ecomes  always  stronger,  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  how  new  points  of  rt^pulsion  and  contrast  are  to 
arise,  new  diversities  of  sentiment  and  doctrine  to  be 
devekipcMl.  Nevertheless  it,  may  be  hoped  that  as  the  intel- 
lectual proficiency  and  speculative  play  of  mind  which  are  now 


'  Thf  oUl-faflhiuuMl  Puritan  farmer  luis  vanished  from  Ma^sachuiiGtU ;   whet%. 
he  wool  Went,  attrnctod  by  the?  greater  rtehneea  of  the  soil,  iriBhmcn,  And  no^* 
Poles  aUo,  have  come  ia  hia  i>Uc«. 


fined  to  a  comparatively  Hmall  class  become  raore  generally 

V  tuiiused^  aa  the  pressure  of  effort  towurdi^  material  sucecas  U 

B   relaxed,  as  the  nural)er  of  men  devoted  to  science,  art,  and  learn- 

■-**«^  increases,  30  will  the  dominance  of  what  may  be  called  the 

^ess  mind  decline,  and  with  a  richer  variety  of  kIlo'^^'ledge, 

— ^s,  and  pursuits,  there  will  come  also  a  larger  crop  pf  marked 

Ividualities,  aiid  of  divergent  intellectual  types. 

Wrime  will  take  away  eome  of  the  monotony  due  to  the  abseaoe 
historical  associations*  for  even  if,  as  is  to  be  hoped,  there 
comes  no  war  to  make  battlefielda  famous  like  those  of  the  Civil 
^  War,  yet  literature  and  the  liveg  of  the  famous  men  cannot  but 
'  attach  to  many  spots  asaoeiationa  to  which  the  blue  of  distance 

/will  at  last  give  a  romantic  interest.  No  people  could  be  more 
ready  than  are  the  Americans  to  cherish  such  associations. 
Their  cotmtry  has  a  short  past,  but  they  willingly  revere  and 
preserve  all  the  memories  the  past  has  bequeathed  to  them. 


CHAPTER  CXXI 

THE  TEMPER  OF  THE  WEST 

Western  America  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects 
of  study  the  modem  world  has  seen.  There  has  been  nothing 
in  the  past  resembling  its  growth,  and  probably  there  will  be 
nothing  in  the  future.  A  vast  territory,  wonderfully  rich  in 
natural  resources  of  many  kinds ;  a  temperate  and  healthy  cli- 
mate fit  for  European  labor;  a  soil  generally,  and  in  many 
places  marvellously,  fertile ;  in  some  regions  mountains  full  of 
minerals,  in  others  trackless  forests  where  every  tree  is  wer 
two  hundred  feet  high ;  and  the  whole  of  this  virtually  unoccu- 
pied territory  thrown  open  to  a  vigorous  race,  with  all  the 
appliances  and  contrivances  of  modem  science  at  its  conmiand, 
—  these  are  phenomena  absolutely  without  precedent  in  his- 
tory, and  which  cannot  recur  elsewhere,  because  our  planet 
contains  no  such  other  favoured  tract  of  country,* 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  settled  in  tropical  countnes, 
which  soon  enervated  them.  They  carried  with  them  the  poison 
of  slavery;  their  colonists  were  separated,  some  by  long  land 
journeys,  and  all  by  still  longer  voyages,  from  the  centres  of 
civilization.  But  the  railway  and  the  telegraph  follow  the 
Western  American.  The  Greeks  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  who  planted  themselves  all  round  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  had  always  enemies,  and  often  powerful 
enemies,  to  overcome  before  they  could  found  even  their 
trading-stations  on  the  coast,  much  less  occupy  the  lands  of  the 
interior.  In  Western  America  the  presence  of  the  Indians 
has  done  no  more  than  give  a  touch  of  romance  or  a  spice  of 
danger  to  the  exploration  of  some  regions,  such  as  Western 

I  Note  to  the  Edition  of  1910. 

This  chapter,  compostKi  in  1887  after  two  visits  to  the  Far  West,  has  been 
loft  almost  as  it  was  then  writton,  because  it  describes  a  phase  of  life  which  ia 
now  swiftly  disappearing  and  may  never  be  aftuin  seen  elsewhere.     Pioneer  work, 
in  the  Roclty  Mountain  and  Pncifir  States  is  almost  at  an  end;  and  these  regioikS^ 
are  becoming  more  like  the  older  parts  of  the  Republic.    Yet  the  habits  of  tho*** 
days  have  left  their  mark  upon  Western  character. 
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Dakota  an<l  Arizona,  while  over  the  rest  of  the  country  the 
unhappy  aborigines  have  slunk  silently  awa3%  scarcely  even  com- 
plaining of  tlie  robbery  of  lands  and  the  xnolation  of  plighteil 
faith.  Nature  and  time  seem  to  liave  conspired  to  make  the 
development  of  the  Mississippi  basin  and  the  Pacific  slope  the 
swiftest,  easiest,  completest  achievement  in  the  whole  record 
of  the  civilizing  progress  of  mankind  since  the  founder-of  the 
EgJTDtian  monarchy  gathered  the  tril>es  of  the  Nile  under  one 
government. 

The  details  of  this  development  and  the  statistics  that  illus- 
trate it  have  been  too  often  set  forth  to  need  re-statement 
here.  It  is  of  the  character  and  temj>er  of  the  men  who  have 
conducted  it  that  I  wish  to  speak,  a  matter  whicli  has  refeiv<?d 
less  attention,  but  is  essential  to  a  just  conception  of  the  Ajiieri- 
cans  of  to-day.  For  the  West  is  the  most  American  part  of 
America;  that  is  to  say,  the  part  where  those  features  which 
distinguish  America  from  Europe  corae  out  in  the  strongest 
relief.  What  Europe  is  to  Asia,  what  England  is  to  the  rest 
of  Europe,  what  America  is  to  England,  that  the  Western 
Stales  are  to  the  Atlantic  States,  the  heat  and  pressure  and 
hurry  of  Ufe  always  growing  as  we  follow  the  path  of  the  sun. 
In  Eastern  America  there  are  still  quiet  spots,  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Alieghanies,  for  instance,  in  nooks  of  old  New  England,  in 
university  towns  Uke  Princeton  or  Amherat,  Ithaca  or  Ann 
Arbor.  In  the  West  there  are  none.  All  is  bustle,  motion,  and 
struggle,  most  so  of  course  among  the  native  Americans,  yet 
even  the  iimnigrant  from  the  secluded  valleys  of  Thuringia, 
or  the  shores  of  some  Norwegian  fjord,  learns  the  ways  ahuost 
as  readily  as  the  tongue  of  the  country,  and  is  soon  swept  into 
the  whirlpool. 

It  is  the  most  enterprising  and  unsettled  Americans  that 
come  We^t ;  and  when  they  have  left  their  old  haunts,  broken 
tiieir  old  ties,  resigned  the  comforts  and  j)Ieasures  of  their  fonner 
iiomes,  they  are  resolved  to  ol)taiii  the  wealth  and  success  for 
which  they  have  come.  They  throw  themselves  into  work  with 
a  feverish  yet  sustained  intensity.  They  rise  early,  they  work 
aU  day,  they  have  few  pleasures,  few  opportunities  for  relaxation.^ 


'  III  thf*  newer  towns,  which  arc  often  nnthioK  more  than  groups  of  8li&nti<« 
wit))  a  lari[c  hotel,  a  bank,  a  church,  nnd  inn,  some  (InnkinK-flulooos  and  c&m- 
blintf-housefl,  lhi*rt!  are  few  women  and  nu  bumuH.      Kvt'r>'l>ot)3*.  except  rwccni^j 
inimiKranta.  Chinew,  and  the  very  poorcat  native  Amvriciuu,  livoa  in  the  hfTtirUt 
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I  remember  in  the  young  city  of  Seattle  on  Puget  Sound  to  have 
found  business  in  full  swing  at  seven  o'clock  a.m.  :  the  shops 
open,  the  RtreetH  full  of  people.  Everything  is  speculative,  land 
(or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  "real  estate")  most  so,  the  value 
of  lots  of  ground  rising  or  falling  perliaps  two  or  three  hundred 
per  cent  in  the  year.  No  one  has  any  fixed  occupation  ;  he  is 
a  storekeeper  to-day,  a  ranchman  tu-morrow,  a  miner  next  week. 
I  once  found  the  waiters  in  the  chief  hotel  at  Denver,  in  Colorado, 
saving  their  autumn  and  winter  wages  to  start  off  in  the  spring 
"prospecting"  for  silver  "claims"  in  the  mountains.  Few 
men  stay  in  one  of  the  newer  cities  more  than  a  few  weeks  or 
months ;  to  have  been  there  a  whole  year  is  to  be  an  old  inhabitr- 
ant,  an  orude  if  you  have  succeede<l,  a  hy-word  if  you  have  not, 
for  to  prosper  in  the  West  you  must  he  able  to  turn  j'our  hand 
to  anything,  and  seize  the  chance  to-day  which  every  one  else 
will  have  seen  to-morrow.  This  venturesome  and  shifting  life 
strengthens  the  reckless  and  heedless  habits  of  the  people. 
Everyone  thinks  so  much  of  gainingthat  he  thinks  little  of  spend- 
ing, and  in  the  general  deamess  of  commodities,  food  (in  the 
agricultural  districts)  excepted,  it  seems  not  worth  while  to  care 
alxjut  small  suras.  In  C'alifomia  for  many  years  no  coin  lower 
than  a  ten-cent  piece  (5d.)  was  in  circulation  ;  and  even  in  1881, 
though  most  articles  of  food  were  abundant,  nothing  was  sold 
at  a  lower  price  than  five  cents.  The  most  striking  alt*»rnations 
of  fortune,  the  great  coups  which  fascinate  men  and  make  them 
play  for  all  or  nothing,  are  of  course  commoner  in  mining  regions 
than  elsewhere,*  But  money  is  everywhere  so  valuable  for  the 
purposes  of  speculative  investment,  whether  in  land,  live  stock, 
or  trade,  as  to  fetch  very  high  interest.  At  Walla  Walla  (in 
what  was  then  the  Territory  of  Washington)  I  found  in  1881 
that  the  interest  on  debts  secured  on  good  safe  mortgages  was 
at  the  rate  of  fourteen  per  cent  per  annum,  of  course  payable 
monthly. 

The  carelessness  is  public  as  well  as  private.  Tree  stumps 
were  loft  standing  in  the  streets  of  a  large  and  flourishing  town 
like  Leadville,  because  the  municipal  authorities  camiot  be  at 
the  trouble  of  cutting  or  burning  them.  Swamps  were  left  un- 
drained  in  the  suburbs  of  a  populous  city  like  Portland,  which 

» In  California  in  1881  I  was  ahown  an  estJite  of  600,000  ncnw  which  was  srfVA 
to  have  been  lately  bouuhl  for  $22.5.000  (£45.000)  by  a  uian  who  has  made  Vv^^ 
fortuoc  in  two  yeiirs'  mining,  having  cotuc  out  without  a  penny. 
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every  autumn  were  breeding  malarial  fevers;  and  the  riak 
of  accidents  to  Iw  followed  by  ai'tions  does  not  prevent  the, 
railwu>^  from  pUHhing  on  Uteir  lines  along  loosely  he^ 
embankments,  ami  over  curved  trestle  bridges  which  seem  as 
if  they  could  not  stand  a  high  wind  or  the  passage  of  a  heavy 
train. 

This  mixture  of  science  and  rudeness  is  one  of  a  series  of 
singular  contrasts  which  runs  through  the  West,  not  less  con- 
spicuous in  the  mimls  of  the  jjeople  than  in  their  surroundings. 
They  value  strong  governmejit,  and  have  a  remarkable  faculty 
for  organising  some  kind  of  govenunent,  but  they  are  tolerant 
of  lawlessness  which  does  not  (hrectly  attack  their  o^vn  interest. 
Hor3*!-8tealing  and  insults  t*)  women  are  the  two  unpardonable 
offences;  alt  others  are  often  suffered  to  go  unpunished.  I  wi 
in  a  considerable  Western  city,  with  a  population  of  70,000' 
people,  some  years  ago,  when  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  plaoe, 
commenting  on  one  of  the  txain  roblxiries  that  had  l>een  frerjiient 
in  the  State,  observed  tliat  so  long  iks  the  briganfls  had  confined 
themselves  to  robbing  the  railway  companies  and  the  express-^ 
companies  of  pn>j)erty  fur  whose  loss  the  compimie*  must  answer, 
no  one  had  greatly  cared,  st^eing  that  these  companies  themselves 
robbed  the  pulilic  ;  but  now  that  private  citizens  seemed  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  their  personal  i)aggage  and  money,  the  prosperity 
of  the  city  miglit  be  comprtmiisod,  and  something  ought  to  be 
done  —  a  sentiment  delivered  with  all  gravity,  as  the  rest  of 
the  article  showed.'  Brigandage  tends  to  disappear  when  the 
countr>'  iMx^omes  fM)puious,  though  there  are  places  in  compara- 
tively old  States  like  Illinois  and  Misstjuri  where  the  railwax-a 
are  still  unsafe.  But  the  •mme  hee<l!esaness  suffers  other  evib 
to  take  root,  evils  likely  to  prove  permanent,  including  some 
refinements  of  political  roguerj'  which  it  is  strange  to  find  amid 
the  simple  life  of  forests  and  prairies. 

Another  such  contrast  is  presented  by  the  tendency  of  this 
shrewd  anfl  educatetl  p«Hiple  to  relapse  into  the  oldest  and  mo6t 
childish  forms  of  superstition.     Fortune-telling,  clairvoyance^j 
attempts  to  pry  by  the  help  of  *' mediums"  mto  the  book  of  fate, 
are  so  common  in  parts  of  thr  West  that  the  newspapers  devot*' 
a  spiH'ial  cohiraii,  headed  *'a.strologer3,"  to  the  atlvertisenients 


■  ThU  iriftkM  plnusiblr  the  ntory  of  the  T^xas  Judge  who  alloiverl  mitftlrrm 
to  tiscspe  on  points  of  law  till  he  fuuiirj  th<*  viilut*  of  real  estate  dvolinttifc.  whrtx  hr 
saw  to  it  that  the  next  few  offundcrB  were  banged. 
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of  thes^  wizards  and  pythonesses.'  I  have  counted  in  one  issue 
of  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  as  raany  as  eighteen  such  adver- 
tisements, six  of  which  worn  of  simple  fortune-teilers,  like  thoee 
who  used  to  beguile*  the  peasant  girls  of  Devonshire.  In  fact,  the 
profession  of  a  soothsayer  or  astrologer  is  a  recognized  one  in 
California  now,  as  it  was  in  the  Greece  of  Homer.  Possibly 
the  prevalence  of  mining  speculation,  possibly  the  e.xi8tence  of  a 
large  mass  of  ignorant  immigrants  from  Europe,  may  help  to 
account  for  the  phenomenon,  which,  as  California  is  deemed  an 
exceptionally  unreligious  State,  illustrates  the  famous  saying 
that  the  less  faith  the  more  superstition. 

AH  the  passionate  eagerness,  all  the  strenuous  effort  of  the 
Westerners  is  directed  towards  the  material  development  of  the 
country.  To  open  the  greatest  number  of  mines  and  extract 
the  greatest  quantity  of  ore,  to  scatter  cattle  over  a  thousand 
hills,  to  turn  the  flower-spangled  prairies  of  the  North-west  into 
wheat-fields,  to  cover  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  South-west  with 
vines  and  olives :  this  is  the  end  and  aim  of  their  lives,  this  is 
their  daily  and  nightly  thought  — 

"juvat  Tsinara  Baccho 
Couserere  atquc  olea  magniun  vestire  Tabumum,'* 

The  passion  is  so  absorliing,  and  so  covers  the  horizon  of  public 
as  well  as  private  life  that  it  almost,  ceases  to  l>e  selfish  - —  it 
takes  from  its  very  vastness  a  tinge  of  ideality.  To  have  an 
immense  production  of  exchangeable  commodities,  to  force 
from  nature  the  moat  she  can  be  made  to  yield,  and  send  it  east 
and  west  by  tlie  cheapest  routes  to  the  dearest  markets,  making 
one's  city  a  centre  of  trade,  and  raising  the  price  of  its  real 
estate  —  this,  which  might  not  have  seemed  a  glorious  consum- 
mation to  Isaiah  or  Plato,  is  preached  by  Western  newspapers 
as  a  kind  of  religion.  It  is  not  really,  or  at  least  it  is  not  wholly, 
sordid.  Those  people  are  intoxicated  by  the  majestic  scale  of 
the  nature  in  which  their  lot  is  cast,  enormous  minera]  deposits, 
boundless  prairies,  forests  which,  even  squandered  —  wickedly 
8quan<lered  —  as  they  now  are.  will  supply  timber  to  the  United 
States  for  centuries;  a  soil  which,  with  the  rudest  cultivation, 
yields  the  most  abundant  crops,  a  populous  continent  for  their 
market.  They  see  all  round  thein  railways  being  built,  telegraph 
wires  laid,  steamiwat  lines  across  the  Pacific  projected,  citA«»^ 

^  Ohio  in  I8S;J  imposefl  a  lio<*nce  tax  of  S300  a  year  on  "asirologen,  for*****" 
teUcns,  cl&irvoy&ats,  palmiatcrg.  and  secre." 
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Springing  up  iu  the  solitudes,  and  s^^ttlers  making  the  wilderness 
to  blossom  hke  the  rose.  Their  imagination  revels  in  these  sights 
and  signs  of  progress,  and  they  giUi  their  own  struggles  for  for- 
tune \snth  the  behef  that  they  are  the  missionaries  of  civilization 
and  the  instrumentft  of  Providence  in  tlie  great^'st  work  the  wurhi 
lias  seen.  The  following  extract  from  a  uew8i)aper  published 
at  Tacoma  in  Washington  (then  a  Territory)  expresses  with 
frank  simplicity  the  conception  of  greatness  and  happiness  wliich 
is  uppermost  in  the  Far  West ;  and  wliat  may  seem  a  toueh  of 
conscious  humour  is,  if  humorous  it  be,  none  the  less  au  expreii-, 
aion  of  sincere  conviction. 


WHY   WE   SHOULD  BE   HAPPY 


"Because  we  are  practically  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Pu^t 
Sound.  Taoonia  is  the  place  where  all  the  surplus  products  of  the  south 
and  of  the  east,  that  ore  exported  hy  way  of  the  Sound,  must  be  laden 
on  board  the  vessels  that  are  to  carry  Ihem  to  the  four  corners  of  tlie 
world.  We  should  he  happy  because  being  at  the  lumd  of  iiavif^lioa 
on  Puget  Sound,  and  the  sliippinp  point  for  the  south  and  east,  the  centre 
from  which  shall  radiate  Unes  of  conuiieree  to  every  point  ou  the  rir- 
cumfen»iH't»  of  the  earth,  we  are  also  nearer  by  many  milos  than  any  other 
town  on  ]\i(fet  Sound  to  that  pass  in  the  (^ascad©  mountains  through 
which  the  Cascade  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  will  be  buill 
in  the  near  future :  not  only  neartir  to  the  Stampede  pass,  but  oasQy 
accessible  from  there  by  a  railrond  Jinc  of  gentle  grade,  which  ifl  mora 
than  can  be  said  of  any  town  to  the  north  of  us. 

"We  shnuki  lie  happy  for  these  reasons  and  becAUse  we  ar©  connected 
by  rail  with  I^ortland  un  the  Willamette,  with  St.  Paul,  Chioa^.  and 
New  York  ;  because  being  thus  connecte<l  we  are  in  daily  comiuuoica- 
tion  \^ith  the  social,  political,  and  financial  centres  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere;  because  all  the  people  of  the  south  and  of  the  east  who  visit 
these  shores  must  firat  visit  New  Tacoma  ;  because  from  here  will  b© 
di8tril>uted  to  the  people  of  the  north-west  all  that  shall  be  brought 
across  the  continent  on  the  cars,  and  from  here  shall  l>e  distributod  to 
merchants  all  over  the  United  States  the  cargoes  of  ships  returning  here 
from  every  foreign  port  to  loatl  with  wheat,  ct«il,  and  lumber.  We 
should  be  and  wo  are  happy  bennus^  Xew  Tacoma  is  the  Pacific 
terminus  of  a  transcontinental  line  of  railroad.  Because  this  is  th« 
only  place  on  the  whole  Pacific  coast  north  of  San  Fmncisco  wh 
through  freight  from  New  York  oan  l>e  loaded  on  ship  directly  from 
cars  in  which  it  came  from  the  Atlantic  side, 

**  Other  reasons  why  we  should  be  happy  are,  that  New  Tacoma  is  in 
the  centre  of  a  country  where  fruits  and  flowere.  vegetables  and  grain, 
grow  in  almost  endless  variety  ;  that  we  are  surrounde<l  with  evorythiuij 
beautiful  iu  nature,  that  wo  have  scenery  suited  to  every  mood,  and  that 
there  are  opportumUcA  \\«re  (or  the  fullest  development  of  ialent«  ol 
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every  kind.     We  have  youth,  good  health,  and  opportunity, 
more  could  be  asked  7  '* 


What 


If  happiness  is  thus  procurable,  the  Great  West  ought  to  be 
^appy-*  But  there  is  often  a  niah^naiit  influence  at  work  to 
destroy  happiness  in  the  shape  of  a  iieighhouring  city,  which 
is  making  progress  as  swift  or  swifter,  and  threatens  to  echpse 
its  competitors.  The  rivalry  between  these  Western  towns  is 
intense  and  extemls  to  everything.  It  is  sometimes  dignified 
by  an  unselfish  devotion  t^o  the  greatness  of  the  city  which  a 
man  has  seen  grow  witli  his  own  growth  from  infancty  to  a  vig- 
orous nianhotKi.  Citizens  of  Chicago  are  prouder  of  Chicago 
than  a  Londoner,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  was  proud  of  London, 
They  show  you  the  splendid  parks  and  handsome  avenues  with 
its  much  pleasure  as  a  European  nohk'  slmws  his  castio  and 
his  pictun^s :  they  think  Httle  of  offering  liiindreds  of  thousands 
of  floHars  to  l>eautify  the  city  or  enrich  it  with  a  library  or  an. 
art  galk'ry.  In  other  men  this  hiuihifile  corporate  pride  is  stim- 
ulated, not  only  by  tiie  love  of  romi>etitinn  which  lies  deep  in 
the  American  jls  it  does  in  the  English  brea.st,  but  also  by  per- 
sona! interest,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  individual  is  insepa- 
rable from  that  of  the  town.  As  it-s  fortunes  rise  or  fall,  so  will 
his  corner  lots  or  the  profits  of  his  stx)re.  It  is  not  all  towns 
that  succeed.  Some  after  reaching  a  certain  point  stand  still, 
receiving  few  accessions;  at  other  times,  after  a  year  or  two 
of  bloom,  a  town  wilts  and  withers;  trade  dechnes;  enter- 
prising citizens  depart,  leaving  only  the  shiftleaa  and  impecunious 
behind;  the  saloons  are  closed,  the  shanties  fall  to  ruin,  in  a 
few  years  nothing  but  heaps  of  straw  and  broken  wood,  with  a 
few  brick  houses  awaiting  the  next  blizzard  to  overthrow  them, 
are  left  on  the  surface  of  the  prairie.  Thus  Tacoma  is  harassed 
by  the  pretensions  of  the  even  more  eager  and  enterprising 
Seattle;^  thus  the  greater  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
have  striven  for  many  a  year  for  the  title  of  Capital  of  the  North- 
west.    In  1870  St.  Paul  was  already  a  substantial  city,  and 

>  Tacoma  hu«  one  Rlory  which  thp  inhabitftntH.  it  ut  to  he  fenred.  value  leas 
than  ihonr  flwrlt  on  in  the  article :  it  rominands  the  fincM  view  of  a  mountain 
on  the  Parific  coast,  pi^rtiaps,  in  till  North  Amorica,  lookiug  ucrons  Hm  calni  iolet 
to  the  niafcnifii--ent  anow>'  maas  of  Mount  Tacoma  (14,700  feet)  rising  out  of 
deep  dark  (nri'Hts  thirty  milca  away. 

«S*»atlIc    liiiH   now  (UHO)    di»tttured    Taroma.  while   St.    Paul    and    Minn^- 
ap<)lifl  liuvft  m>  cxpanclrd  that  they  touch  one  another  and  are  (though  distitk.^^^ 
r.mnicipalitica)  practically  one  city. 


aociAi. 


far  tbeoecMOtt*  «od  Ittd  eolleeCcd 

—  Gcoeral  F.  S.  Gnat,  seven]  gnemmg  of  M^ineo  m^ 

8Ui£a  Bad  Tcrritonea.  nihoad  pol«9tatc9s  ftud  otbos.    Bjr 

far  tfe  most  r^m&rk&ble  figure  vss  that  of  ^ttutg  BaO,  the 

tenootSoax  daef,  wbo  had  jiB]Hifeed  and 

of  the  AjBoioMi  Btmx  nne  yean  before    Aimms  ^^ 

aude,  in  ODe  of  whkh  h  was  prored  that  as  Kamarck  ws  tbe 

MBtfiit  of  DalcoCa,  DakoU  tike  centre  of  the  United  Stiates,  and 

the  Coited  BUtes  tbe  ccotie  of  tbe  vorid,  Kssank  vbs  ^s^ 

tined  to  "  be  the  Bietxx^poGtan  faartfa  of  the  vorid's  civilisatxN^ 

theie  eame  a  afaoK  bat  pithy  dtacwuse  from  ths  grim  old  «ar- 

xior,  in  which  be  told  Uft,  throo^  an  intexpteter,  that  tbe  Grvat 

Spirit  nwved  htm  to  shake  haods  with  eTeiybody.     However, 


«Ul9iO 
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the  feature  of  the  ceremonial  which  struck  us  Europeans  most 
was  the  spot  chosen  for  the  Capitol.  It  was  not  in  tho  city, 
nor  even  on  the  skirts  of  the  city ;  it  was  nearly  a  mile  off,  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  brown  and  dusty  prairie.  *'  WTiy  here  ?  '* 
we  asked.  "Is  it  because  you  mean  to  enclose  the  building 
in  a  pubHc  park?"  *'By  no  means;  the  Capitol  is  intended 
to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  city;  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the 
city  is  to  grow."  It  is  the  same  ever>'where,  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Pacific.  Men  seem  to  live  in  the  future  rather 
than  in  the  present :  not  that  they  fail  to  work  while  it  is  called 
to-day,  but  that  they  see  the  country  not  merely  as  it  is,  but 
as  it  will  i>e,  twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred  years  hence,  when  the 
seedlinRS  shall  have  grown  to  forest  trees. 

This  constant  reaching  forward  to  and  grasping  at  the  future 
does  not  so  much  express  itself  in  words,  for  they  are  not  a 
loquacious  people,  as  in  the  air  of  ceaseless  haste  and  stress  « 
which  pen'ades  the  West.*  Tliey  remind  you  of  the  crowd 
which  Vathek  found  in  the  hall  of  Eblis,  each  darting  hither 
and  tliither  with  s\vift  stt^ps  and  unquiet  mien,  driven  to  and 
fro  by  a  fire  in  the  heart.  Time  seems  too  short  for  what  they 
have  to  do,  and  the  result  always  to  come  short  of  their  desire. 
One  feels  as  if  caught  and  whirled  along  in  a  foaming  stream, 
chafing  against  its  banks,  such  is  the  passion  of  these  men  to 
accomplish  in  their  own  life-times  what  in  the  past  it  took  cen- 
turies to  effect.  Sometimes  in  a  moment  of  pause,  for  even 
the  visitor  finds  himself  infected  by  the  all-pervading  eager- 
ness, one  is  inclined  to  ask  them :  "Gentlemen,  why  in  heaven's 
name  this  haste  ?  You  have  time  enough.  No  enemy  threatens 
you.  No  volcano  will  rise  from  beneath  you.  Ages  and  ages 
lie  before  you.  Why  sacrifice  the  present  to  the  future,  fancying 
that  you  will  be  happier  when  your  fields  teem  with  wealth  and 
your  cities  with  people  ?  In  Europe  we  have  cities  wealthier  and 
more  populous  than  yours,  and  we  are  not  happy.  You  dream 
of  your  posterity;  but  your  posterity  will  look  back  to  yours 
as  the  golden  age,  and  envy  those  who  first  burst  into  this  silent 
splendid  nature,  who  first  lifted  up  their  axes  upon  these  tall 
trees  and  lined  these  waters  with  busy  wharves.  Why,  then, 
seek  to  complete  in  a  few  decades  what  the  other  nations  of 

1  In  the  West  men  usually  drop  off  the  cars  before  they  h&vo  stopped,  and  do 
not  cuter  thcini  aiEuin  till  they  arc  already  io  Diotioo,  hooging  on  like  bees  to  t^^ 
end  of  the  UiU  cur  as  it  quits  the  d«pot. 
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the  world  took  thousands  of  years  over  in  the  older  (continents  ? 
Wliy  do  things  rudely  and  ill  whi<'h  nee<l  to  he  done  well,  see- 
ing that  the  welfare  of  your  descendants  may  turn  upon  them  ? 
Why,  in  your  hurry  to  subdue  and  utilize  nature,  squander 
her  splendid  gifts?  Why  allow  the  noxious  weeds  of  Eastern 
politics  to  take  root  in  your  new  soil,  when  hy  a  Httle  effort 
you  might  keep  it  pure?  Why  hasten  the  a<lvent  of  that 
threatening  day  when  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  continent  shall 
all  have  heen  filled,  and  the  poverty  or  discontent  of  the  older 
States  shall  find  no  outlet?  You  have  opportunities  surh 
as  mankind  has  never  had  before,  and  may  never  have  again. 
Your  work  is  great  and  noble :  it  is  done  for  a  future  longer  and 
vaster  than  our  imagination  can  embrace.  Why  not  make 
its  outlines  and  beginnings  worthy  of  these  destinies  the  thought 
of  which  gilds  your  hopes  and  elevates  your  purposes?" 

Being  once  suddenly  culled  ui>on  to  *' offer  a  few  remarks" 
to  a  Western  legishiture,  and  having  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
nothing  bett-er  to  offer,  I  tendered  some  such  observations  as 
these,  seasoned,  of  course,  with  the  comphments  to  the  soil, 
climate,  and  "location"  reasonably  expected  from  a  visitor. 
They  were  received  in  good  part,  as  indeed  no  people  can  be 
more  kindly  than  the  Western  Americans ;  but  it  was  surprising 
to  hear  several  members  who  afterwards  conversed  with  me 
remark  that  the  political  point  of  view  —  the  fact  that  they 
w.Mv  the  founders  of  new  commonwealths,  and  responsible  to 
posterity  for  the  foundations  they  laiti,  a  point  of  view  *5o  trite 
aid  obvious  to  a  European  visitor  that  he  pauses  before  ex- 
pressing it  — hat!  not  crossed  their  minds.  If  they  spoke  truly. 
—  as  no  doal)t  they  did,  —  there  was  in  tlieir  words  a  further 
evidence  of  the  predominance  o(  material  efforts  and  interests 
over  all  others,  even  over  those  political  instincts  which  are 
deemed  so  essential  a  part  of  the  American  character.  Tlie 
arrangements  of  liis  gov(»r!UTient  lie  in  the  tlim  backgrounti  of 
the  picture  which  fills  tlie  Western  eye.  In  the  foreground  he 
sees  ploughs  and  sawmills,  ore-crushers  and  railway  locomotives. 
These  so  absorb  his  thoughts  aa  t,o  leave  little  time  for  con- 
stitutions and  legislation ;  and  when  constitutions  and  legis- 
lation are  thought  of,  it  is  as  means  for  1  tetter  securing  the 
benefits  of  the  earth  and  of  trade  to  the  producer,  and  prevent- 
ing the  greedy  corporation  from  intcrcci)t.ing  their  fruits. 

Politically,  and  perhaps  socially  also,  this  haste  and  excite- 
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ment,  this  absorption  in  the  development  of  the  material  re-  v 
sources  of  the  country,  are  unfortimate.  As  a  town  built  in  a 
hurry  is  seldom  well  built,  so  a  society  will  be  the  sounder  in 
health  for  not  having  grown  too  swiftly.  Doubtless  much  of 
the  scxun  will  be  cleared  aWay  from  the  surface  when  the  liquid 
settles  and  cools  down.  Lawlessness  and  lynch  law  will  dis- 
appear; saloons  and  gambling-houses  will  not  prosper  in  a 
well-conducted  population;  schools  #ill  improve  and  universi- 
ties grow  out  of  the  raw  colleges  which  one  already  finds  even 
in  the  newer  Territories.  Nevertheless  the  bad  habits  of  pro- 
fessional politics,  as  one  sees  them  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  are 
not  unknown  in  these  communities ;  and  the  unrestfulness,  the 
passion  for  speculation,  the  feverish  eagerness  for  quick  and 
showy  results,  may  so  soak  into  the  texture  of  the  popular 
mind  as  to  colour  it  for  centuries  to  come.  These  are  the 
shadows  which  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  seem  to  fall  across 
the  glowing  landscape  of  the  Great  West. 
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The  task  of  forecasting  the  future  is  one  from  which  a  writer 
does  well  to  turn  away,  for  the  coasts  of  history  are  strewn 
with  the  wrecks  of  predictions  launched  by  tiistorians  and  phi- 
lasophers.  No  such  amhitious  task  shall  be  essayed  hy  ni^. 
But  as  I  have  describt»d  the  institutions  of  the  American  oora- 
monwealth  as  they  stand  at  this  moment,  seldom  expresssing 
an  opinion  as  to  their  vitality  or  the  influences  which  are  at 
work  to  modify  them,  I  may  reasonably  l>e  asked  to  stat«, 
before  bringing  this  Ixxik  to  a  close,  what  processes  of  change 
these  institutions  seem  to  \ye  at  this  moment  uiidergoiji 
Changes  move  faster  in  our  age  tlian  they  ever  moved  ijefore, 
and  America  is  a  land  of  change.  No  one  doubta  that  fifty 
yejirs  honee  it  will  differ  at  leui^t  as  much  from  what  it  is  now 
as  it  differs  now  from  the  America  which  Tocqueville  descril>oii. 
The  causes  whose  action  \v\\\  mould  it  are  t^o  mmierous,  too 
complex,  too  subtly  interwoven  to  make  it  possible  to  conjecture 
their  joint  result.  All  we  can  ever  say  of  the  future  is  thai  it 
will  l>e  unlike  the  present.  1  will  therefore  attempt,  not  to 
pretiict  future  changes,  but  only  to  indicate  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  change  now  in  progress  which  have  gone  far  enough 
to  let  us  see  that  they  are  due  to  causes  of  mimistakable  po- 
tency, causes  likely  to  continue  in  activity  for  some  time  to  eorae. 

1  began  with  a  glance  at  the  Federal  system,  whose  e<|uilil>- 
rium  it  has  been  the  main  object  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
to  preserve.  That  equilibrium  has  been  little  disturbed.  So 
far  as  law  goes,  it  has  suffered  no  change  since  the  amcndmen 
to  the  Constitution  which  recorded  and  formulated  the  resul 
of  the  Civil  War.  Before  the  war  many  Americans  and  most 
Europeans  expected  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  either  by  such  a 
loosening  of  the  Federal  tie  as  would  reduce  the  Union  to  a  mere 
league,  or  by  the  formation  of  several  State  groups  wholly  in- 
dependent of  one  another.     At  this  moment,  however,  noth- 
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ing  seems  less  likely  than  another  secession.  The  States*  Rights 
spirit  has  declined.  The  material  interests  of  every  part  of 
tiic  country  are  bound  up  with  those  of  every  other.  The 
capital  of  the  Eastern  cities  has  been  invested  in  mines  in  the 
West,  in  iron  works  and  manufactories  in  the  South,  in  mortgages 
and  railroads  ever>nvhere.  The  South  and  the  West  need  this 
capital  for  their  development,  and  are  daily  in  closer  business 
relations  with  the  East.  The  produce  of  the  West  finds  its 
way  to  the  Atlantic  through  the  ports  of  the  East.  Every 
produce  market,  every  share  market,  vibrates  in  response  to 
the  Produce  Exchange  and  Stock  Exchange  of  New  York. 
Each  part  of  the  country  ha.s  come  to  know  the  other  parUs  far 
better  than  was  possible  in' earlier  times ;  and  the  habit  of  taking 
journej's  hither  and  thither  grows  with  the  always-growing 
facilities  of  travel.  Many  families  have  sons  or  brothers  in 
remote  States;  many  students  come  from  the  West  and  the 
South  to  Eastern  universities,  and  form  ties  of  close  friend- 
ship there.  Railways  and  telegraphs  are  daily  narrowing  and 
compressing  the  vast  area  between  ocean  and  ocean.  As  the 
civihzed  world  was  a  larger  world  in  the  days  of  Herodotus 
than  it  is  now,  —  for  it  took  twice  as  many  nionths  to  travel 
from  the  Ca-spian  Sea  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  as  it  takes  now 
to  circumnavigate  the  globe ;  one  was  obliged  to  use  a  greater 
number  of  languages,  and  the  journey  was  incomparably  more 
dangerous, —  so  now  the  United  States,  with  more  than  ninety 
millions  of  people,  extending  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the 
(lulf  of  California,  are  a  smaller  country  for  all  the  purposes 
of  government,  of  commerce,  and  of  social  intercourse,  than 
before  the  purchaser  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  for  it  took  more  than 
twice  as  long  then  to  go  from  Boston  to  Charleston  as  it 
takes  now  to  gn  from  Portland  in  Maine  to  Portland  in  Oregon, 
and  the  journey  was  far  more  costly  and  difficult. 

Even  the  Pacific  States,  which  might  have  seemed  likely  to 
form  a  conummity  by  themselves,  are  being  dra^^•n  closer  to 
those  of  the  Mississippi  ba^n.  Populaticm  will  in  time  become 
almost  continuous  along  the  lines  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Pacific  RailwajTS,  and  though  the  deserts  of  Nevada  may  remain 
unreclaimed,  prosperous  communities  round  the  Great  Salt 
I^ke  will  fonn  a  link  between  California  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States  and  irrigation  may  create  habitable  oases  along  t\x<«^ 
courses  of  some  of  the  rivers.     With  more  frequent  commuiii*^^ 
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tion,  local  peculiarities  and  local  habits  of  thought  diminish;  the 

South  grows  every  day  less  distinctively  Southern,  aJid  country- 
folk are  more  influenced  by  city  ideas.  There  is  now  not  a 
single  State  with  any  material  interest  that  could  be  l>enefited, 
none  with  any  sentiment  that  would  be  gratified,  by  separation 
from  the  body  of  the  Union.  No  great  (]ae.stion  has  arisen  tend- 
ing to  bind  States  into  groups  and  stimulating  them  to  joint 
action.  The  chief  profilems  which  lie  before  the  country  wear 
an  aspect  substantially  the  same  in  its  various  sections,  and  pul>- 
lic  opinion  is  divided  on  them  in  those  sections  upon  lines  gener- 
ally similar.  In  a  w^ord,  the  fact  that  the  government  is  a 
Feileral  one  does  not  at  this  inorneiit  seem  to  make  any  ditlerence 
to  the  roliosion  of  the  Itody  politic  :  the  United  Stales  are  no 
more  likely  to  dissolve  than  if  they  were  a  unitary  republic 
Uke  France  or  a  unified  monarchy  like  Italy. 

As  secession  is  improbable,  so  also  is  tlie  extinction  of  the 
several  States  by  absorption  into  tlu*  central  government.  It 
was  generally  believed  in  Europe,  when  the  North  triurnphed 
over  secession  in  1865,  that  the  Fetleral  system  wa^  virtually 
at  an  end.  The  legal  authority  of  Congress  and  the  President 
had  been  immens(4y  developed  during  the  struggle ;  a  i>owerful 
army,  flushed  with  victory,  stood  ready  to  enforce  that  autlior- 
ity ;  and  there  seemed  rea.son  to  think  that  the  South,  which 
had  fought  so  stubbornly,  would  have  to  be  kept  down  during 
many  years  by  mililary  force.  However,  none  of  these  appre* 
bended  results  foltowed.  The  autliority  of  the  central  govern- 
ment presently  sank  back  within  its  former  limits,  some  of  the 
legislation  based  on  the  constitutional  amendments  which  iiad 
extended  it  for  certain  purposes  l>eing  cut  down  by  judicial 
decision.  The  army  was  disbande<l ;  self-government  wa.s  soon 
restored  in  the  lately  insurgent  States,  and  the  upshot  of  the 
years  of  civil  war  and  reconstruction  has  been,  while  extinguish- 
ing the  claim  of  State  sovereignty,  to  replace  the  formerly  ad- 
mitted State  rightsupon  a  legal  basis  as  firm  as  they  ever  occupied 
before.  At  this  moment  State  rights  are  in  question  only  so 
far  as  certain  economic  benefits  might  l>e  obtained  by  a  further 
extension  of  Federal  authority,  nor  has  either  party  an  interest 
in  advocating  the  supersession  of  State  action  in  any  department 
of  govenunent.  The  conservatism  of  habit  and  well-settled 
legal  doctrine  which  would  resist  anysuch  proposal  Ls  verj'  strong. 
State  autonomy,  as  well  a£  local  government  within  each  St-ate, 
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■  18  prized  by  every  class  in  the  community,  and  bound  up  vnih 

.  the  fM'rsonal  interest  of  those  who  feel  that  these  comparatively 

limited  spheres  ofTer  a  scope  to  their  ambition  which  a  wider 
tiieatre  might  deny. 
I  It  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  ignore  the  growing  strength 

of  the  centripetal  anrl  unifying  forces.     I  have  alremiy  rr^ferred 
I  to  the  influence  of  easier  and  cheaper  conununicationa  of  com- 

merce and  tinance,  of  the  telegraph,  of  the  filling  up  of  the 
k  intermediate  vacant  spaces  in  the  West.     There  is  an  increas- 

ing tendency  to  invoke  congressional  legislation  to  deal  with 
matters,  such  as  railroads,  which  cannot  be  adequately  handled 
by  rttate  laws,  or  to  remove  divergencies,  such  as  tlmse  in  the 
law  of  marriage  and  divorce,  which  give  rise  to  practical  infon- 
veniences.  8o  the  various  parties  which  profess  to  champion 
'  the  interests  of   the  farmers  or  of  workingraen  recur  to  the 

*  Federal  government  as  the  only  agency  strong  enough  and  wde- 

^  reaching  enough  to  give  effect  to  their  proposals,  most  of  which 

inde(^l  would  obviously  be  impracticable  if  tried  in  the  narr<»w 
j  area  of  one  or  a  few  States.     State  patriotism,  State  rivalry, 

j  State  vanity,  are  no  doubt  still  conspicuous,  yet  the  pohtical 

f  interest  felt  in  State  goverimients  is  slighter  than  it  was  before 

the  civil  war,  while  national  patriotism  has  become  warmer 
{  and  more  pervasive.     The  rdle  of  the  State  is  socially  and 

morally,  if  not  legally,  smaller  now  than   it  then  was,   and 
I  ambitious  men  look  on  a  State  legislature  as  little  more  than  a 

^K  stepping-stone  to  Congress.  Moreover,  the  interfei'ence  of  the 
^V  Federal  Executive  to  suppress  by  military  power  disorders 
which  State  authorities  have  seemed  unable  or  unwilling  to  deal 
with  has  shown  how  great  a  reserve  of  force  lies  in  its  hands,  and 
has  led  peace-loving  citizens  to  look  to  it  as  their  ultimate  resort 
in  troublous  times.  It  would  be  rash  to  a.ssert  that  flisjunctive 
forces  will  never  again  reveal  themselves,  setting  the  States 
against  the  National  government,  and  making  States'  Rights 
once  more  a  matter  of  practical  controversy.  But  any  such 
force  is  likely,  so  far  as  we  can  now  see,  to  prove  transitory, 
whereas  the  centripetal  forces  are  permanent  and  secular  forces, 
working  from  age  to  age.  Wherever  in  the  modern  world  there 
has  been  a  centrifugal  movement,  tending  to  break  up  a  State 
united  under  one  government,  or  to  loosen  the  cohesion  of  its 
parts,  the  movement  has  sprung  from  a  sentiment  of  nationaliv-a  ^ 
and  has  been  reinforced,  in  almost  every  case,  by  a  sense  of  ao'C«>-*' 
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substantial  grievaniM*  or  by  a  Mief  tliat  material  advantages 
were  to  be  securwi  liy  separation.  The  cast's  uf  Holland  and 
BelKiiun,  of  Hungary  and  Ciermanic  Austria,  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bulgariaas  in  Uielr  atrugglrs  with  the  Turks,  of  Iceland  in  hi 
struggle  with  Denmark,  all  illustrate  this  proposition.  Win 
such  disjunctive  forces  are  absent,  the  more  normal  tendency 
to  aggrpgat ion  and  cen tral ization  prevai Is.  In  the  U nit^ 
States  all  the  elements  of  a  national  feeling  arc  pn^sent,  race,' 
language,  literature,  pride  in  past  achievejnents,  uniformity 
political  habits  and  ideas ;  and  this  national  feeling  which  unifii 
the  people  is  reinforced  by  an  immensely  strong  material  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  single  government  over  the  breadth  of 
the  continent.  It  may  therefore  Ije  con<'ludetl  that  while  there 
18  no  "present  likelihood  of  change  from  a  F'ederal  to  a  consoli 
datini  republic,  and  while  the  existing  legal  rights  and  functioi 
of  the  several  States  may  remain  undiminished  for  many  yeai 
to  come,  the  importance  of  the  States  vnW  decline  as  the  maje8t^' 
and  authority  of  the  National  government  increase- 

The  next  que^stion  to  be  asked  relates  to  the  component  parts 
of  the  National  government  itself.  It^  equilibrium  stands  now 
as  stable  as  at  any  former  epoch.  Yet  it  has  twice  expericm 
violent  oscillations.  In  the  days  of  Jackson,  and  again  in  thi 
of  Lincoln,  the  Executive  seemed  to  outweigh  Congress,  la 
the  days  of  Tyler,  (Congress  threatened  the  Executive,  whllt 
in  those  of  Andrew  Johnson  it  reduced  the  Executive  to  imj 
tence.  That  no  pem^anent  disturbance  of  the  bfdance  folloi 
the  latter  of  these  oscillations  shows  how  well  the  balance  hi 
been  adjusted.  There  is  nothing  now  to  show  that  any  one 
department  is  gaining  on  any  other,  though  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent is  personally  a  strong  man,  the  Executive  may  seem  to 
dominating  Congress.  The  Judiciary  seemetl  in  1890  to  ha' 
less  discretionar>'  power  than  they  had  exerted  fifty  years  earlierJ 


'  The  immonM?  influx  of  immiKranU  of  various  races  speakiOE  dive-m^  Ui 
guagca  lias  not  grt-atly  affertt'd  I  he  sense  of  race  unity,  for  the  ixDiuiKTunt':)  r\uh 
19  eogor  to  bcconir.  anrl  diwit  rw»r»n  iM'fnme.  to  aJI  intcnt-A  liml  purposiM  an  Amrj 
lean.     Mort'over,  ihu  imiiiiKraat«4  ajt'  bo  diaporsed  over  tho  i'ountr>'  that  no  adi 
aection  of  them  is  in  uny  State  niau-ly  equal  to  the  native  popultitioa. 
and  there  in  the  Weet.  Genuans  tried  to  appropriate  townshifts  or  villi 
keep  Eugltsh-tipeuking  f(*lk  at  a  distance ;  and  tn  Wisconsin  their  demand  td^ 
German  taught  regularly  in  the  srhools  onc^   caus^Ml  Mime  little  bitter&l 
But  tbcee  wen;  1ruuziitor>'  pheunniena,  and  the  very  fuet  that  the  feeling  of 
diBiinctiuu  prudure^  no  resultn  more  Aortous  ffhowa  huw  far  that  fppljng  is  froi 
Aing  n  flource  of  prilitieal  danger. 
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or  by  their  own  *ic(»isions  they  ha<i  nMiTowed  the  scope  of  their 
acrction.  detcrmininK  points  in  which,  had  they  remained  open, 
heir  personal  impulses  and  views  might  have  hacj  room  to  play, 
ut  soon  aft^r  new  groups  of  questions  arose,  raising  new  issues 
'or  judicial  detf:'rminution,  nor  have  the  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
ourt  ever  involved  larger  interests  or  been  awaited  with  more 
ager  curiosity  than  were  thnac  delivereti  in  1908  and  the  imnic- 
iatcly  succeeding  years.     Congress  has  been  the  branch  of  gov- 
mment  with  the  largest  facilities  for  usurping  the  powers  of  the 
ther  branches,  and  probably  with  the  most  disposition  to  do  so. 
mgress  has  constantly  tried  to  encroach  lH>th  on  the  Execu- 
ve  and  on  the  States,  sometimes,  like  a  Mild  hull  driven  into  a 
corral,  diishing  itself  against  the  imprisoning  walls  of  the  Con- 
stitution.     But  although  Congress  has  sucneoded  in  occupy- 
ing nearly  all  of  the  area  which  the  Constitution   left  vacant 
and  unallotted  between  the  several  authorities  it  established. 
Congress  has  not  become  any  more  distinctly  than  in  earlier 
ys  the  dominant  power  in  the  State,  the  organ  of  national 
Bovereignty,  the  irresistible  exponent  of  the  national  will.     In 
a  country  ruled  by  public  opinion,  it  could  hold  this  position  only 
in  virtue  of  its  capacity  for  leading  opinion,  that  is  to  say,  of  its 
courage,  promptitude,  and  wisdom.     Since  it  grows  in  no  one 
of  these  qualities,  it  wins  no  greater  ascendency;  indeed  its 
power,  as  compared  Avith  that  of  public  opinion,  seems  rather 
to  decline.     Its  division  into  two  co-ordinate  Houses  is  no  doubt 
a  source  of  weakness  as  well  as  of  safety.     Yet  what  is  true  of 
Congress  as  a  whole  is  true  of  each  House  taken  separately.    The 
Senate,  to  which  the  eminence   of   many  individual  senators 
formerly  gave  a  moral  ascendency,  has  lost  as  much  in  the  in- 
tellectual aiithority  of  its  members  as  it  has  gained  in  their 
wealth.    The  House,  with  its  far  greater  numl)ers  and  its  far 
greater  proportion  of  inexi)erienced  members,  suffers  from  the 
want  of  internal  organization,  and  seems  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increasing  tiemanda  made  on  it  for  constructive  legis- 
lation.    Now  and  then  the  helplessness  of  the  House  when  a 
party  majority  happens  to  be  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  or 
the  workings  of  self-interest  visible  in  the  Senate,  when  the 
animosities  or  personal  aims  of  individual  senators  or  groups 
retard  or  confuse  its  action,  causes  delays  and  leads  to  com- 
promises or  half  measures  which  exasperate  even  this  all  too 
patient  people.    One  is  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  Con- 
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gress  might  (ose  its  hold  on  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
nation,  and  sink  into  a  subordinate  position,  were  there 
other  authority  which  couKi  be  substituted  for  it.  There 
however,  no  such  authority,  for  law-making  cannot  l>e  giveiT 
to  a  person  or  to  a  court,  wiiile  the  State  legislatures  have  th€_ 
same  fauhs  as  Congress  in  a  greater  degree.  We  may  accoi 
ingiy  surmise  tliat  Congress  wtII  retain  its  present  place ;  but 
far  as  can  \)v  gathered  from  present  phenomena,  it  w^ll  re- 
tain this  ])lace  in  respect  not  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  people 
with  its  .services,  but  of  their  inability  t-o  provide  a  bett^ 
servant. 

Tlie  weakness  of  Congress  is  the  strength  of  the  Presidei 
Though  it  cannot  l)e  said  that  his  office  has  grown  in  power 
dignity  suice  the  days  when  it  was  held  by  Washington,  there" 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  it  has  been  rising  to  a  highi 
point  than  it  has  occupied  at^  any  time  since  the  Ci^ 
War.  The  tendency  everywiicre  in  Amonca  to  concentral 
power  and  responsibility  in  one  man  is  unmistakable.  There 
is  no  danger  that  the  President  sluiuU!  become  a  desjx>t, 
that  is,  should  attempt  to  make  his  will  prevail  against  the 
will  of  the  majority.  But  he  may  have  a  great  part  to  play 
as  the  leader  of  the  majority  and  the  exponent  of  its  will.  He 
is  in  some  respects  better  fxiUnl  both  to  represent  and  to  influ- 
ence public  opinion  than  Congress  is.  No  doubt  he  suffers 
from  being  the  nouihiee  of  a  party,  because  this  draws  on  every 
act  he  does  the  hostility  of  zealots  of  the  opposite  party.  But 
the  number  of  voters  who  are  not  party  zealots  increases^  in- 
creases from  bad  causes  as  well  as  from  good  causes ;  for  as  a 
capable  President  sways  the  dispassionately  patriotic,  so  a 
crafty  President  can  find  means  of  pla>ing  upon  those  who 
have  their  o^vn  ends  to  serve.  A  vigorous  personahty  attracts 
the  multitude,  and  attracts  it  the  more  the  huger  it  grows 
and  the  more  the  characteristic  weaknesses  of  an  aeaenibly 
stand  revealed ;  while  a  chief  magistrate's  influence,  though  his 
political  opponents  may  complain  of  it,  excites  little  alann  whi 
exerted  in  leading  a  majority  which  acta  through  the  constil 
tional  organs  of  govermnent.  There  may  tlien^fore  be 
undeveloped  possibilities  of  greatness  in  store  for  the  President 
of  the  future.  But  as  these  possibilities  depend,  like  the 
sibilities  of  the  British  and  German  Crowns,  perhaps  one  mai 
add  of  the  Papacy,  on  the  wholly  unpredictable  element  of  per- 
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sonal  capacity  in  the  men  who  may  fill  the  office,  we  need  specu-  • 

late  on  thorn  no  further. 

From  the  organs  of  government  I  pass  to  the  party  system, 
its  niAchinery  autl  its  methods.  Nothing  in  recent  history  sug- 
gests that  the  politicians  who  act  as  party  managers,  are  dis- 
posed either  to  loosen  the  grip  with  which  their  organization 
has  clasped  the  country,  or  to  improve  the  methods  it  ejn- 
ploy^.  Changes  in  party  measures  there  Ti\ill  of  course  be  in 
the  future,  as  there  have  been  in  the  past ;  but  the  profes- 
sionals are  not  the  men  to  make  them  changes  for  the  better. 
The  Machine  will  not  be  reformed  from  within :  it  must  be 
assailed  from  without.  Three  heavy  blows  have  been  struck 
at  it.  The  first  was  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1883.  If 
this  Act  continues  to  be  honestly  administered,  and  its  principle 
extended  to  other  Fe<leral  offices,  if  States  and  cities  follow,  as 
a  few  have  done,  in  the  wake  of  the  National  government,  the 
Spoils  System  may  be  rooted  out,  and  ■with  that  system  the 
power  of  the  Machme  will  crumble.  The  Sjwils  System  has 
stood  since  Jackson's  days,  and  the  bail  haltits  it  has  formed 
cannot  at  once  be  unlearned.  But  its  extinction  will  dejirive 
professionals  of  their  chief  present  motive  for  follo\^ing  politics. 
The  tares  which  now  infest  the  wheat  mil  presently  wither 
away,  and  the  old  enemy  will  have  to  sow  a  fresh  crop  of  some 
other  kind.  The  second  l»low  has  been  the  passing  of  secret 
ballot  laws  and  other  mea^^urcs  which  have  rctluccd  the  oppor- 
tunities for  tampt'ring  with  elections,  and  have  made  them  purer. 
And  the  third  has  been  that  upri.sing  of  independent  citizens 
which  has  induced  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Priinar}'  Laws, 
intendeti  to  take  nominations  out  of  the  hand.s  of  the  Machine 
and  place  them  in  those  of  the  voters  as  a  whole.  Whether  these 
laws  succeed  or  not,  they  testify  to  a  new  spirit  among  tlie  better 
citizens,  impatient  of  the  perversion  of  republican  institutions  to 
selfish  ends.  There  is  now  often  seen  in  State  and  municipal 
ele<^t]ons,  a  strong  group  of  independent  men  pledged  to  vote 
for  honest  candidates  irrespective  of  party.  The  absence  for  a 
number  of  years  past  of  genuine  political  issues  dividing  the  two 
parties,  if  it  has  worked  ill  in  taking  moral  and  intellectual  life 
out  of  the  parties,  and  making  tlieir  contests  mere  scrambles  for 
office,  has  worked  well  in  disposing  intelligent  citizens  to  sit  more 
loose  to  party  ties,  and  to  consider,  since  it  is  really  on  men  ro-*^^*^ 
than  on  measures  that  they  are  required  to  vote,  who-^        '^ 
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personal  merits  of  candidates  are.    In  and  after  1840,  at  the  time 
when  the  fruits  of  Jucksouii^m,  that  is  to  say,  of  wild  de-niocratic 
theory  coupled  with  sordid  and  quite  undemocratic  jiractice,  had 
begun  to  be  felt  by  thoughtful  persons,  the  urgency  of  the  slavery 
question  compelled  the  postponemeiit  of  reforms  in   political 
methods,  and  made  patriotic  men  fling  themselves  into  poirly 
warfare  wth  unquestioning  zeal.     Wlien  the  wiiming  of  elcctioofi, 
no  less  than  the  winning  of  battles,  meant  the  salvation  of  the 
Union,  no  one  could  stop  to  examine  the  machinery  of  party. 
For  ten  years  after  the  war,  the  party  which  was  usually  in  the 
majority  in  the  Nortfi  was  the  party  which  had  saved  the  Union, 
and  on  that  score  commanded  the  devotion  of  its  old  adliereata ; 
while  the  opposite  party  was  so  much  absorbed  in  struggli 
back  to  power  that  it  did  not  think  of  mending  its  ways.     Bu 
when  the  war  issues  had  been  practically  settled  and  dismissed, 
public-spirited  citizens  at  last  addressed  themselves  to  the  task^ 
which  ought  to  have  been  undertaken  in  1850,  of  purifying 
politics.    Their  efforts  began  with  city  government,  where  the 
evils  were  greatest,  but  have  now  become  scarcely  less  assidu- 
ous in  State  and  national  pohtics. 

Will  these  efforts  continue,  and  be  crowned  by  a  growing 
measure  of  success  ? 

To  a  traveller  revisiting  America  at  intervals,  the  progress 
seems  to  be  steadily  though  ver3'  slowly  upward.  Tliis  is  also 
the  belief  of  those  Americans  who,  having  most  exerted  than- 
selves  in  the  struggle  against  Bosses  and  spoilsmen,  have  had 
most  misrepresentation  to  overcome  and  most  disappointments 
to  emhire.  Thi'  Presitlonts  of  this  generation  are  abler  and 
more  high-minded  men  tlian  those  of  1834-1800,  and  neither 
the  members  of  a  knot  of  party  managers  nor  its  creatures. 
The  poisonous  influence  of  slavery  is  no  longer  felt.  Then 
is  every  day  less  of  sentimentalism,  but  not  less  of  ojimest-' 
ness  in  pohtical  discussions.  There  is  less  bUnd  obfxiienoe 
to  party,  less  disposition  to  palliate  sins  committed  from 
party  motives.  The  stamlard  of  purity  among  public  men, 
especially  in  the  Federal  government,  is  liigiier.  The  num- 
ber of  able  men  who  occupy  themselves  with  scientific  eco- 
nomics and  politics  is  larger,  their  books  and  articles  are 
more  widely  read.  The  press  more  frequently  helps  in  the 
work  of  reform :  the  pulpit  deals  more  largely  A\'ilh  questioiiB 
of  practical  philanthropy  and  public  morals.    That  it  should 
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be  taken  as  a  goi^I  sign  wlmn  the  young  men  (if  a  nity  throw 
thoniaelves  into  politics,  shows  that  the  new  generation  is 
l>elieved  to  have  either  a  higher  sense  of  puhhr  duty  or  a 
less  slavish  attachment  to  party  ties  than  that  whose  votes 
ruled  from  1870  till  1890.  Above  all,  the  nation  is  less 
self-sufficient  and  self-satisfied  than  it  was  in  days  when  it 
ha<i  less  to  be  proud  of.  In.  tlic  middle  of  last  century  the 
Americans  walked  in  a  vain  conceit  of  their  own  greatness  and 
freedom  and  scorned  instruction  from  the  effete  monarchies  of 
the  Old  World,  which  repaid  them  with  contemptuous  indiflfcr- 
ence.  No  despot  ever  exacted  more  flattery  from  his  courtiers 
than  they  from  their  statesmen.  Now  when  P>urope  admires 
their  power,  envies  their  wealth,  looks  to  thejn  for  instruction 
in  not  a  few  subjects,  they  have  become  more  motlest,  and  listen 
wilHngly  to  speakers  and  writers  who  descant  ujwn  their  failings. 
They  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  acknowledge  their 
weaknesses,  and  are  anxious  that  the  moral  life  of  the  nation 
should  be  worthy  of  its  expanding  fortunes.  As  these  happy 
omens  have  become  more  visible  from  year  to  year,  there  is  a 
reasonable  presumption  that  they  represent  a  steady  current 
which  viiW  contiTiue  to  work  for  good.  To  judge  of  America 
rightly  the  obsej'ver  must  not  fix  his  eye  simply  upon  her  present 
condition,  seeking  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  evil  and  the 
good  tliat  now  appear.  He  must  look  back  at  what  the  best 
citizens  and  the  most  judicious  strangers  perceived  and  recorded 
seventy,  forty,  twenty  years  ago,  and  ask  whether  the  shadows 
these  men  saw  were  not  darker  than  those  of  tonlay,  whether  the 
forecasts  of  evil  they  were  forced  to  form  have  not  in  many 
cases  been  belted  by  the  event.  Tocqueville  wa.s  a  sympathetic 
as  well  as  penetrating  observer.  Many  of  the  evils  he  .saw,  and 
which  he  thought  inherent  and  incurable,  have  now  all  but  van- 
ished. Other  evils  have  indeed  revealed  themselves  which  he 
did  not  discern,  but  these  may  prove  as  transient  as  those  wth 
which  he  affrighted  European  roadore  in  ISIM.  The  men  I  have 
met  in  America,  whose  recollections  went  back  to  the  fourth 
decatle  of  last  century,  agreed  in  saving  that  there  was  in  those 
days  a  more  violent  and  unscrupulous  party  spirit,  a  smaller 
respect  for  law,  a  greater  disposition  to  violence,  less  respect  for 
the  opinion  of  the  wise,  a  completer  submission  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  masses,  than  we  see  to-day.  No  ignorant  immigrox»Nft> 
had  yet  arrived  upon  the  scene,  but  New  York  was  alr*^^*''^^ 


given  over  to  s]>oilsrnen.  Great  corporations  had  scarcely 
arisen;  yet  corruption  was  neither  uncommon  nor  fatal  to  a 
politician's  reputation.  A  retrospect  which  shows  us  that 
some  evils  have  declined  or  vanished  while  the  regenerative  forces 
are  more  numerous  and  njore  active  in  combating  new  niischiefs 
than  they  ever  wore  before,  encourages  tlie  belief  that  the 
general  stream  of  ten<iency  is  towards  improvement,  and  will 
in  time  bring  the  public  life  of  tlie  country  nearer  to  the  ideal 
which  democracy  is  liound  to  set  before  itself. 

When  the  Anicrit:ans  say.  as  they  often  do,  that  they  trust 
to  tiine,  they  mean  that  thry  trust  to  reason,  to  the  generally 
sound  moral  tone  of  the  multitude,  to  a  shrewdness  which  after 
failures  and  through  experiments  learns  what  is  the  true  inter- 
est of  the  majority,  and  finds  that  this  interest  coincides  with 
the  teachings  of  morality.  They  can  afford  to  wait,  because 
they  have  three  great  advantages  over  Europe,  —  an  absence  of 
clasis  distinctions  and  class  hatreil,  a  diffusion  of  wealth  among 
an  immense  number  of  small  pn>prietors  all  interested  in  the 
defence  of  proix'rty,  an  exemption  from  chronic  paui>erisni  and 
econoaiii^al  distroj^s,  work  \mng  at  most  times  abundant,  many 
careers  open,  the  still  undeveloped  parts  of  the  West  providing 
a  safety  valve  availal)le  in  times  of  depression.  With  the.se 
advantages  the  .\mcrirans  conceive  that  were  their  country 
now  left  entirely  to  itself,  so  that  full  and  free  scojje  could  I>e 
secured  to  the  ameliorative  forces,  political  progress  would 
be  sure  and  stea^ly ;  the  best  elements  would  come  to  the  top, 
and  when  the  dregs  had  settled  the  liquor  would  run  clear. 

In  a  previous  chapter  I  have  observed  that  this  sanguine 
view  of  the  situati<»n  omits  two  consiilerations.  One  i.s  that 
the  country  is  not  being  left  to  itself.  EuroiM'au  immigration 
continues,  and  though  more  than  half  of  the  immigrants  may 
make  valuahie  citiz<»ns,  the  remainder,  many  by  their  political 
ignoranc(»  and  instability,  some  few  by  their  proneness  to  em- 
brace anti-social  doctrines,  are  a  source  of  danger  to  the  com- 
munity, lowering  its  tone,  providing  material  for  demagog\ic« 
to  work  on,  threatening  outbreaks  like  those  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1K77.  of  Cincintyati  in  1884,  of  Chicago  in  1886  and  1894,  of 
large  districts  in  the  West  in  1893  and  subsequently. 

The  other  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  of  still  graver  import. 
There  is  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  where  the  westward  speeding 
steam-vessol  always  expects  to  encounter  fogs.     On  the  fourth 
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or  fifth  day  of  the  voyaRC,  while  still  in  bright  sunliRht,  one  sees 
at  a  liistant'e  a  long  low  dark-gray  line  jutoss  tho  Ixjws,  and  is 
told  this  is  the  first  of  the  fog-lianks  whiijh  have  to  be  traversed. 
Presently  the  veseiel  is  ujjon  tiie  rluud,  and  rushes  into  its 
chilling  enibraee,  not  knowing  what  perils  of  icebergs  may  be 
shroudeil  within  the  encompassing  gloom.  So  America,  in  her 
K^\^ft  onwarfl  progress,  sees,  looming  on  th(*  horizon  and  now 
no  longer  distant,  a  time  of  mists  and  shadows,  wherein  dangers 
may  lie  coueeakHl  whosi*  form  and  magnitude  slie  can  scarcely 
yet  conjecture.  As  she  fills  up  her  western  regions  with  inhabit- 
ants, she  sees  the  time  approach  when  all  the  best  hmd,  even 
that  which  th'»  extension  u{  irrigation  has  niadi*  iivailable,  will 
have  been  occupied,  and  when  the  land  now  umh'r  cultivation 
will  have  been  st»  far  exhaust^crd  as  to  peld  scantier  crops  even 
to  more  expensive  culture.  Although  transportation  may 
also  have  then  be(M»ne  dieaper,  the  price  of  fixxi  will  rise  ;  farms 
will  be  less  cisily  obtain<»d  and  will  need  more  capital  t<j  work 
them  with  profit ;  the  struggle  for  existence  will  become  more 
severe.  And  while  the  outlet  which  the  West  now  provides  for 
the  overflow  of  the  great  cities  >vill  have  l>ecome  le»s  available, 
the  cities  \\ill  have  grown  immensely  more  jwpulous  ;  pauperism, 
now  confinetl  to  some  six  or  seven  of  the  greatest,  may  be  more 
widely  spread ;  and  even  if  wages  do  not  sink  work  may  be  le^js 
abundant.  In  fact  the  chronic  evils  and  problems  of  old  socie- 
ties anfi  crowded  countries,  such  as  we  see  them  t<Mlay  hi  Europe, 
will  have  reappeared  on  this  new  soil,  while  the  demanti  of  the 
multitude  ti>  have  a  larger  share  of  the  nation*s  collective  wealth 
may  well  liave  grown  more  insistent. 

High  economic  authorities  pronounce  that  the  l>eginnings 
of  this  time  of  pressure  he  only  a  few  years  aheiwl.  All  of 
the  l)est  arable  land  in  the  West  is  already  occupied ; 
much  even  of  the  second  and  thinl  best  is  already  imder 
ctiltivation ;  an*!  unless  jigricultural  science  renders  furtlier 
aid,  the  exhaustion  already  complained  of  in  farms  which 
have  been  under  the  plough  for  three  or  four  decades  will 
be  incre;isingly  felt.  It  may  be  a  time  of  trial  for  demo- 
cratic institutions.  The  future  of  the  United  States  during 
the  next  half  century  sometimes  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
as  a  struggle  between  two  forces,  the  one  beneficent,  the  other 
malign,  the  one  striving  to  speed  the  nation  on  to  a  potV*^ 
safety  before  this  time  of  trial  arrives,  the  other  to  reta.r*^  "*^* 
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progress,  so  that  the  t^mpt»st  may  be  upon  it  before  the  port  is 
reached.  And  the  question  to  whioh  one  reverts  in  mu.siiig  on 
the  phenomena  of  American  politics  is  this  —  Will  the  progresB 
now  discernible  towards  a  wiser  public  opinion  and  a  higher 
standard  of  public  life  succeed  in  bringing  the  mass  of  the  people 
up  to  the  levei  of  what  are  now  the  best  districts  in  the  country 
before  the  days  of  pressure  are  at  hand  ?  Or  will  existing  eviU 
prove  so  obstinate,  and  European  immigration  so  continue  to 
depress  the  average  of  intelligence  and  patriotism  among  the 
voters,  that  when  the  struggle  for  life  grows  far  harder  than  it 
now  is,  the  masses  will  yield  to  the  temptation  to  abuse  their 
power  and  will  seek  violent,  and  because  violent,  probably  vain 
and  useless  remedies,  for  the  evils  which  will  afflict  them? 
Some  such  are  indeed  now  proposed,  and  receive  a  support  whicli, 
small  as  it  is,  is  larger  than  any  one  would  in  1870  have  predicted 
for  them. 

If  the  crisis  should  arrive  while  a  large  part  of  the  population 
still  lacks  the  prudence  and  self-control  which  a  democracy 
ought  to  possess,  what  result  may  be  looked  for?  This  is  & 
question  which  no  experience  from  similar  crises  in  the  past 
helps  us  to  answer,  for  the  phenomena  will  be  new  in  the  histor>' 
of  the  world.  There  maj"-  be  pernicious  experiments  tried  in 
legislation.  There  may  be  —  indeed  there  have  been  already 
—  occasional  outbreaks  of  violence.  There  luay  even  l>e,  though 
nothing  at  present  portends  it,  a  dislocation  of  the  present  frame 
of  government.  One  thing,  however,  need  not  be  apprehended, 
the  thing  with  which  alarmists  most  frequently  terrify  us : 
there  will  not  be  anarchy.  The  forces  which  restore  order  and 
maintain  it  when  restored  are  as  strong  in  America  as  anywhere 
else  in  the  world. 

While  admitting  the  possibility  of  such  a  time  of  strife  and 
danger,  he  who  has  studied  America  will  not  fail  to  note  that 
she  will  have  elements  of  strength  for  meeting  it  which  are 
lacking  in  some  European  countries.  The  struggles  of  labour 
and  capital,  though  the^'  have  of  late  years  become  more  viru- 
lent, do  not  seem  likely  to  take  the  form  of  a  widely  prevailing 
enmity  between  classes.  The  distribution  of  landed  property 
among  a  great  many  small  owners  is  likely  to  continue.  The 
habits  of  freedom,  together  with  the  moderation  and  self-control 
which  they  foster,  are  likely  to  stand  unimpaired,  or  to  be  even 
confirmed  and  mellowed  by  longer  use.    The  restraining  and 
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conciliating  influence  of  religion  is  stronger  than  in  France  or 
Germany,  and  more  enlightened  than  in  those  continental 
countries  where  religion  now  seems  strongest.  I  admit  that 
no  one  can  say  how  far  the  United  States  of  fifty  years  lience 
will  in  these  respects  resemble  the  United  States  of  to-day.  But 
if  we  are  to  base  our  anticipations  on  the  facts  of  to-day,  we  may 
look  forward  to  the  future,  not  indeed  without  anxiety,  when  we 
mark  the  clouds  that  hang  on  the  horizon^  yet  with  a  hope  that 
is  stronger  than  anxiety. 
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If  it  be  hard  to  forecast  the  development  of  political  instj- 
tutions  and  habits,  how  much  hiirder  to  form  a  conception  of 
what  the  economic  and  social  Wiv  of  the  Unitwi  States  will 
have  become  when  another  half-century  of  marvellously  swift 
material  prop:ress  has  tiuintupled  its  wealth  and  tripled  its 
population  ;  and  when  the  miinlKT  of  persons  pursuing  arts  and 
letters,  luid  educated  to  t^njoy  the  most  refinet!  pleasures  of 
life,  will  have  become  proportionately  greater  than  it  ia  now. 
The  changes  of  the  last  fifty  years,  great  as  they  have  been,  may 
then  prove  to  have  been  no  greater  than  those  which  the  next 
fifty  will  have  brought.  Prediction  is  even  more  difficult  in  thi^ 
sphere  than  in  the  sphere  of  govermnent,  Ix^ause  the  forces 
at  work  to  modify  society  are  more  numerous,  as  well  as  far  more 
subtle  and  complex,  and  because  not  only  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  but  its  tliought  and  culture  arc  more 
likely  than  its  politics  to  be  affectcrl  by  the  course  of  events 
in  the  Old  World.  All  I  can  attempt  is,  as  in  the  last  prcjced- 
ing  chapter,  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  changes  which 
are  now  in  progress,  and  to  conjecture  whether  the  phenonaena 
we  now  observe  are  due  to  permanent  or  to  transitory  causcsL 
I  shall  speak  first  of  economic  changes  and  their  influence  on' 
certain  current  problems,  next  to  the  movements  of  population 
and  possible  alterations  in  its  character,  lastly,  of  the  t*»n- 
dencics  which  seem  likely  to  continue  to  affect  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  nation. 

The  most  remarkable  economic  feature  of  the  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  war  has  been  the  growth  of  great  for* 
tunes.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Federalist,  written  in  17SS. 
which  says,  "the  private  fortunes  of  the  President  and  Sen- 
ators, a.s  they  must  all  be  American  citizens,  cannot  possibly 
be  sources  of  danger."  Even  in  1833,  Tocque\ine  was  struck 
by  the  equal  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  United  States  and 
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the  abaence  of  capitalists.  To-dayj  however,  there  are  more 
Rreat  millionaires,  as  well  as  more  men  with  a  capital  of  from 
15:500,000  to  «2,0(10,0(X).  in  America  than  in  any  other  country; 
and  hofore  lOoO  it  may  prolmbly  contain  as  many  large  fortunes 
as  will  esdst  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  put  together.  Nor 
are  these  huge  accumulations  due  to  custom  and  the  policy  of 
the  law,  which  have  in  England  kept  property,  and  especially 
landed  property,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  by  the  so-called  custom 
of  primogeniture,  whereaa  in  the  United  State,**  the  influence 
of  law  has  tended  the  other  way.  An  American  testator  usually 
tlistributes  his  wealth  among  his  children  equally.  However 
rich  he  may  be,  he  does  not  expect  his  daughters  to  marry  rich 
men,  but  is  just  as  willing  to  see  theni  mated  to  persons  sup- 
porting themselves  by  their  o\\i\  efforts.  And  he  is  far  more  . 
inclined  than  Europeans  are  to  bestow  large  part  of  his  wealth 
upon  objects  of  public  utility,  instead  of  u.'^ing  it  to  found  a 
family.  In  spite  of  these  dispersing  forces,  great  fortunes 
grow  with  the  growing  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities it  offers  of  amassing  enormous  piles  by  bold  operations. 
Even  an  unspeculative  business  may,  if  skilfully  conducted, 
bring  in  greater  gains  than  can  often  be  hojM^d  for  in  Europe, 
because  the  scale  of  operations  is  in  America  so  large  that  a 
comparatively  smidl  i)ercentage  of  profit  may  mean  a  very 
large  income.  Thes**  causes  are  likely  to  be  permanent ;  nor 
can  any  legislation  that  is  compatible  with  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty OA  now  underst<H)d,  do  much  to  restrict  them.  We  may 
therefore  expect  that  the  class  of  ver>'  rich  men,  men  so  rich 
H  as  to  find  it  difficult  to  spend  their  income  in  enjoying  life, 
^       though  they  may  go  on  employing  it  lu  business,  will  continue 

to  increase. 

K  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  great  fortunes  of  to-day  are 

W       due  to  the  swift  development  of  the  West,  so  that  after  a  time 

they  will  cease  to  arise  in  such  numbers,  while  those  we  now  see 

will  have  lieen  scattered.     The  development  of  the  West  must, 

L however,  continue  at  least  till  the  middle  of  the  century  ;  and 
though  the  wealthy  seldom  seek  to  keep  their  wealth  together 
after  their  death  by  elaborate  devices^  many  are  the  sons  of  the 
rich  who  start  with  capital  enough  to  give  them  a  great  advan- 
tage for  further  accumulation.  There  are  as  yet  comparatively 
few  careers  to  compete  with  business;  nor  is  it  as  e»5ss  %&.  nsv 
Europe  to  spend  a  fortune  on  pleasure.     The  idle  ricVv  c^  VsssK^- 
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ica,  who,  though  relatively  few,  are  numerous  enough  to  foi 
a  class  in  the  greatest  Atlantic  cities,  are  by  no  aieaxiB 
most  contented  class  in  the  countr>'- 

The  growth  of  vast  fortunes  has  helped  to  create  a  political 
lem,  for  they  become  a  mark  for  the  invective  of  the  more 
treme  sections  of  the  Labour  or  Socialist  parties.    But  should  the 
Collectivist  propaganda  so  far  prosper  as  to  produce  legislative 
attacks  upon  accumulate<l  wealth,  such  attacks  will  be  direct'ed 
(at  least  in  the  fir^t  instance),  not  agaiast  individual  rich  mei 
but  against  incorporated  companies,  since  it  is  through  corpo^l 
rations  tlmt  wealth  has  made  itself  obnoxious.     VVhy  the  power 
of  these  bodies  should  have  grown  so  much  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Europe,  and  why  they  should  be  more  often 
controlle<l  by  a  small  knot  of  men,  are  questions  too  intricate! 
to  be  here  discussed.     Companies  are  in  many  ways  so  usefulj 
that  any  general  diminution  of  the  legal  facilities  for  form!] 
them  seems  improbable ;  but  I  conceive  that  they  will  be  e\-eil 
more  generally  than  hitherto  subjected  to  special  taxation ; 
and  that  their  power  of  taking  and  using  public  franchi^ea^ 
will  be  still  further  re^stricted.     He  who  considers  the  irrespon-j 
aible  nature  of  the  power  which  three  or  four  men,  or  perfaapfr] 
one  man,  can  exercise  through  a  great  corporation,  such  as  fti 
railroatl  or  telegraph  company,  the  injury  they  can  inflict  on 
the  public  as  well  as  on  their  competitors,  the  c.vnical  audacity 
with  which  they  have  often  used  their  wealth  to  seduce  otliciaLi 
and  l^slators  from  the  path  of  virtue,  will  6nd  nothing  un- 
reasonable in  the  desire  of  the  American  masses  to  regulate  the 
management  of  the  corporations  and  narrow  the  range  of  their 
action.     The  same  remark  applies,  with  even  more  force,  to 
coml)ination8  of   men  not  inwjrjK)rat^  but  acting  together^ 
the  so-called  Trusts,  i.e.  commercial  rings  or  syndicates.      The 
next  few  years  or  even  decades  may  be  largely  occupied  with 
the  effort  to  deal  with  these  phenomena  of  a  commercial  system 
far  more  highly  developed  than  the  world  has  yet  seen  elsewhere. 
The  economic  mlvantageM  of  the  amalgamation  of  railroads  and 
the  tendency  in  all  departments  of  trade  for  large  concerns  to 
absorb  or  supplant  siiiall  ones,  are  both  so  marked  that  prob- 
lems of  this  order  seem  likely  to  grow  even  larger  and  more 
urgent  than  they  now  are.     Their  solution  will  demand,  not 
only  great  legal  skill,  but  great  economic  wisdom. 

Of  the  tendency  to  aggregation  there  are  happily  few  signs  so 
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far  as  relates  to  afcnculture.  Almost  the  only  fq^at  landed  es- 
tates are  in  the  Far  West,  particularly  in  Califnmin,  where  they 
are  a  relic  from  .Spanish  days,  together  with  some  properties  held 
by  land  companies  or  individual  Hix^culators  in  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi States,  properties  which  are  l>eing  generally  sold  in  small 
farms  to  incoming  settlers.  The.cenfiu«  returns  of  1900  and  of 
1910  did  no  doubt  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
who  hire  from  others  the  lamls  they  till.  VVliile  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  farms  eultival^l  by  the  owner  during  the 
decade  ending  with  the  latter  year  was  only  8.1  per  cent,  that 
of  farms  rented  for  money  by  the  cultivator  was  9.9  per  cent, 
and  that  of  farms  rented  for  a  share  of  the  products  20.0  i^er 
cent.  This  may,  however,  be  due  partly  to  the  growth  of 
small  negro  farms  in  the  South,  partly  to  the  disposition  of 
many  Western  farmers  to  retire  from  active  labour  when  old 
age  approaches,  letting  their  farms,  and  living  on  the  rent 
thereof,  partly  also  to  the  buying  up  of  lands  near  a  "boom 
town"  by  speeulatf)rs  for  a  ris**.  Taking  the  country  as  s 
whole,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  serioas  change  to  large 
properties.'  In  the  South,  large  plantations  are  more  rare 
than  before  the  war,  and  much  of  the  cotton  crop  is  raised  !>y 
peasant  fiirmers,  as  the  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  re- 
turned in  1910  proves.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  cultivation 
on  a  large  scale  may  in  some  regions  turn  out  to  be  more  profit- 
able than  that  of  small  freeholders :  agriculture  as  an  art  may 
be  still  in  its  infancy,  and  scien<*e  may  alter  the  conditions  of 
production  in  tliis  highly  iuventive  country.  But  at  present 
nothing  seems  to  threaten  that  system  of  small  proprietors 
tilling  the  soil  they  live  on  which  so  greatly  contributes  to  the 
happiness  and  stability  of  the  commonwealth.  The  motives 
which  in  Europe  induce  rich  men  to  buy  large  estates  are  here 
wholly  wanting,  for  no  one  gains  either  political  power  or  social 
status  by  becoming  a  landlord. 

Changes  in  economic  conditions  have  begun  to  bring  about 
changes  in  population  which  will  work,  powerfully  on  the  future 


>  Of  6.361.502  farms  returned  in  Ihe  conmw  of  1910.  3.948,722  were  cultivated 
by  the  owner  and  2,^54.676  rented  by  the  farmer;  and  of  thone  owned  n  HtUo 
more  thiin  one-third  (33.6)  would  appear  to  be  subject  to  mortaagea.  The  pro- 
portiuii  to  the  whole  nuuibtT  uf  Jwi-Ihiign  nut  owmtd  but  hirud  by  tho«ft'«W^'C\Mw. 
in  them  is,  of  courst*,  vcr>'  much  larger,  via.  53.6  per  cent  for  tV\o  ^li^ff^*  •cra^^^'^^^ 
and  74.3  per  cent  for  160  cities  with  at  IcMt  25,000  inhabitAXk^^- 
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of  society  and  politics.     One  such  change  ha.«  been  parsing  on 

New  Englaml  during  the  last  twenty  years.     It^  coniparativply 
thin  and  ungenial  soil,  wliich  has  generally  hard  rock  at  no 
great  depth  be!ow  the  surface,  and  has  Ix^en  cultivated  in  many 
places  for  nigh  two  hundred  years,  has  been  unable  to  sui^tain 
the  competition  of  the  rich  and  virgin  lands  of  the  West.     The 
old  race  of  New  England  yeomen  have  accordingly   mostly 
sold  or  abandoned  their  farms  and  migrated  to  the  ujjper  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi,  where  they  make  the  prosperity  of  the 
North-western  States.     The  lands  which  they  have  left  vacant 
are    frequently    occupied    Ly   immigrants,    sometimes    French 
Canadians,  but  chiefly  Irish,  with  some  Poles  and  other  Slavs 
and  a  few  Italiau.s,  for  comparatively   few   Germans  settle  in 
rural  New  England ;  and  thus  that  which  was  the  most  purely 
English  part  of  America  is  now   becoming   one   of    the    least 
English,  since  the  cities  also  are  full  of  Irish,  Jews,  Slavs,  and 
Canadians.     In    Massachusetts,    for   instance,    the   pi'rsons    of 
foreign  birth  were  in   1910  31-5  per  cent  of   the   population, 
winle  the  foreign  horn  and  their  children  were  more  than  half. 
In  Khoile  Island  the  [KTctiitages  of  foreigners  are  even  higher. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  the  tlisuppcaranee  of  a  picturesfiuely 
primitive   society   whicli   novelists   and   cssa>ists   have    made 
familiar  to  us,  with  its  delightful  mixture  of  homely  simplicity 
and  keen  intelligence.     Of  all  the  types  nf  rustic  life  which  im- 
agination has  since  the  days  of  Theocritus  emhcllished  for  the 
envy  or  refreshment  of  thi;  dwellers  in  cities,  this  latest  type 
has  been  to  English  readers  the  (uost  real  and  not  the  least 
attractive.     It  has  now  almost  entirely  pas.sed  away ;  nor  will 
the  life  of  the  robust  sons  of  the  Puritans  in  the  North-wcst«'ra 
prairies,  vast  and  bare  and  new,  reproduce  the  idyllic  quality 
of  their  old  surroundings.     But  the  Irish  squatters  on  the  for- 
saken fanns  rear  their  children  under  better  conditions  tlian 
do  those  either  of  the  American  cities  or  of  the  island  of  their 
birth,  and  they  are  replenishing  New  England  with  a  vigoroiw 
stock. 

Another  change  is  now  beginning  to  be  se*en,  for  immigration  is 
already  turning  from  the  North-west  towards  the  Southern  region, 
the  far  greater  part  of  which  iias  remained  until  now  undevelopwi. 
Western  North  Carolina,  Northern  Georgia  and  Alabama,  iind 
Eastern  Tennessee  poss(^ss  enormous  mineral  deposits,  only  a  few 
of  which  have  yet  begun  to  be  worked.    There  are  also  splendid 
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forests ;  there  18  in  many  places,  as  for  instance  in  the  vast 
swamp  regions  of  Florida,  a  soil  believed  to  be  fertile,  much  of 
it  not  yet  brought  under  cultivation;  while  the  clhnate  is  not, 
except  in  a  very  few  low  maritime  tracts,  too  hot  for  white  lalx>ur. 
As  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  West  are  ceasing  to  be  able  to  re- 
ceive the  continued  influx  of  settlers,  even  with  the  room  which 
has  been  made  by  the  migration  of  fanners  into  the  Western 
provinces  of  Canada,  these  Southern  regions  will  more  and 
more  attract  settlers  from  the  Northern  and  Western  States, 
and  these  will  carry  with  them  habits  and  ideas  which  may 
further  quicken  the  progress  of  the  South,  and  bring  her  into 
a  more  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest  of  tlie  country. 

The  mention  of  the  South  raises  a  group  of  questions,  bear- 
ing on  the  future  of  the  Negro  and  the  relation  she  will  sustain 
to  the  whites,  which  need  not  be  discussed  here,  as  they  have 
been  dealt  with  in  preceding  chapters  (Chapters  XCIII.  to 
XCV.).  The  alarm  which  the  growth  of  the  coloured  peo- 
ple formerly  excited  was  allayed  by  the  census  of  1890,  which 
showed  that  they  increase  more  slowly  than  the  whites,  even 
in  the  South,  an<i  form  a  constantly  diminishing  proportion 
of  the  total  population  of  the  country.  The  negro  is  doubt- 
less a  heavy  burden  for  American  civilization  to  carry.  No 
problems  seem  likely  so  long  to  confront  the  nation,  and  so 
severely  to  tax  the  national  character  on  its  moral  side,  as 
those  which  his  presence  raises.  Much  patience  will  be  needed, 
and  much  sjiiipathy.  The  negroes,  however,  are  necessary  to 
the  South,  which  has  not  enough  white  workers;  and  their  la- 
Inmr  is  lielpful  not  only  to  the  agriculturist  but  also  to  tlie 
mine-owners  uud  iron-masters  of  the  mining  regions  I  have  just 
referred  to.  Their  progress  since  emancipation  has  been  more 
rapid  than  those  who  saw  them  in  slavery  expected,  for  no 
section  has  relapsed  into  sloth  and  Remi-barbarism,  while  in 
many  distrii^ts  there  ha-s  been  a  steady  rise  in  education,  in 
intelligence,  in  thrift,  and  in  the  habit  of  sustained  influstry. 
The  relation  oi  the  two  races,  though  it  pn\sents  some  painful 
features,  is  not,  on  the  whole,  one  of  htistility,  and  contains 
no  present  elements  of  political  danger.  Though  the  great 
nuijority  of  <h<'  negroes  md^  ikjw  excludcHl  frrmi  tlie  exercise  of 
the  suffrage,  their  condition  is  not  the  same  as  though  that 
gift  had  never  been  bestowed,  for  the  fact  that  ^^^  -w;^^  ^^ 
legally  a  citizen  has  raised  both  the  white's  viev*  ^^  \isssv  «sw 
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his  own  view  of  himself.  Thoughtful  observers  in  the  South 
seem  to  feel  little  anxiety,  and  expect  that  for  many  years  to 
come  the  negroes,  naturally  a  goo<l-natured  and  easy-going 
race,  will  be  content  with  the  position  of  an  inferior  caste, 
doing  the  humbler  kinds  of  work,  but  gradually  penneated  by 
American  habits  and  ideas,  and  sending  up  into  the  walks  of 
commercial  and  professional  life  a  slowly  increasing  numl>er  of 
its  most  capable  members.  It  might  be  thought  that  this 
elevating  process  would  be  accelerated  by  the  sympathy  of 
the  coloured  people  at  the  North,  who,  as  they  enjoy  greater 
educational  ojiportunitieH,  might  be  expected  to  advance  more 
quickly.  But  the  negro  raec  increases  comparatively  slowly  to 
the  north  of  latitude  40",  and  does  not  make  sufficient  progress  in 
wealth  and  influence  to  be  able  to  help  its  Southern  memhera.' 
Two  other  questions  relating  to  changes  in  population  must 
be  adverted  to  before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject.  There 
are  Euroi>eans  who  hold  —  aud  in  this  physiologically-minded 
age  it  is  natural  thai  tneu  should  hold  —  that  the  evolution  of 
a  distinctively  Amern^an  type  of  character  and  manners  must 
he  still  distant,  because  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the 
population  (in  wliich  the  prop<jrtion  of  EngUsh  blood  is  far 
smaller  now  than  it  was  in  1850)  must  take  a  long  time  to  be- 
come mixed  and  assimilate<i.  This  is  a  plausible  view;  yet  I 
doubt  whether  differences  (»f  blood  have  the  import.ance  which 
it  assumes.  AVliut  strikes  the  traveller,  and  what  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves  delight  to  point  out,  is  the  amazing  solvent 
power  which  American  institutions,  habits,  and  ideas  exercise 
upon  newcomers  of  all  races.  The  children  of  Irishmen,  Ger- 
mans, and  Scandinavians  are  cert.ainly  far  more  hke  native 
Americans  than  the  current  views  of  heredity  would  have  led 
us  to  expect ;  nor  is  it  without  interest  to  observe  that  Nature 
has  here  repeated  on  the  Western  continent  that  process  of  mix- 
ing Celtic  with  Germanic  and  Norse  b!oo<l  which  she  began  in 
Britain  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  ratio  borne  by 
the  Celtic  elements  in  the  population  of  Great  Britain  (t.c.  the 
Picts  and  Gaels  of  Northern  Britain  and  those  of  the  Cymry 
of  Middle  and  Western  Britain  who  sur\'ived  the  onslaught  of 
the  Angle-s  and  Saxons  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries)  to  the 

'  In  1790  the  roloumd  p«)ple  were  19.3  p^r  cont  of  the  total  population  of  th« 
United  Ktatea,  and  in  IK^)  only  13. 1.  In  19(K)the  percentage  had  sunk  to  11.6. 
in  1010  to  10.7,  and  ia  bI\\X  ou  thn  dccroooe. 
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Teutonic  (Low  German  and  Norse)  elements  in  that  population 
as  it  stood  in  the  aeventeenth  century,  when  England  began  to 
colonize  North  America,  may  probably  be  a  ratio  not  much  smal- 
ler than  that  which  the  Irish  immigrants  to  America  bear  to  the 
German  immigrants :  so  that  the  relative  proportions  of  Celtic 
and  Teutonic  blood,  as  these  proportions  may  be  taken  to  have 
existed  in  the  Americans  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  have  not  been 
greatly  altered  by  Irish  and  the  German  immigration.^ 

On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  the  intellectual  and  moral 
atmosphere  into  which  the  settlers  from  Europe  come  has  more 
power  to  assimilate  them  than  their  race  quahties  have  power 
to  change  it ;  and  that  the  future  of  America  will  be  less  affected 
by  this  influx  of  new  blood,  even  Italian  and  Slavonic  blood, 
than  any  one  who  has  not  studied  the  facts  on  the  spot  can 
realize.  The  influence  of  European  immigration  is  so  far  lo 
be  traced,  not  in  any  tinging  of  the  national  character,  but 
economically  in  the  amazingly  swift  growth  of  the  agricul- 
tural West,  and  politically  in  the  unfortunate  results  it  has 
had  upon  the  pul>Iic  life  of  cities,  in  the  outbreaks  of  savage 
violence  which  may  be  traced  to  it,  particularly  in  the  mining 
districts,  and  in  the  severe  strain  it  has  put  on  universal  sufTrage. 
Another  possible  source  of  evil  has  caused  disquiet.  The 
most  conspicuous  evidence  of  American  prosperity  has  been 
hitherto  seen  in  tlie  high  standard  of  living  to  which  the  native 
working  classes  of  the  North  have  risen,  in  the  abundance  of  their 
food  and  t)ie  quality  of  their  clothing,  in  the  neatness  and  com- 
fort of  their  homes,  in  the  decent  orderliness  of  their  lives,  and 
the  fondness  for  reading  of  their  women.  The  Irish  and  Ger- 
man settlers  of  last  century,  though  at  6rst  behind  the  native 
Americana  in  all  these  resjwcts,  have  now  risen  to  their  level  and, 
except  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  have  adopted  American 
standards  of  comfort.  Will  the  same  thing  happen  with  the 
new  swarma  of  European  immigrants  who  have  been  drawn 
from  their  homes  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Central  Europe  by 
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'  The  analoKy  njay  be  carried  one  step  farther  by  ohflerviDg  that  the  Scan* 
dinaviftna  who  now  rattle  in  the  North-western  8latM,  aa  they  hnve  come  to 
America  later  than  Celts  or  Germans,  so  also  have  eomo  in  a  proportion  to  CelUi 
and  0«rmau8  corresponding  to  thtit  borne  to  the  previous  inhabitants  of  Britain 
by  the  Danisi  and  Norwegians  who  poured  tfa(!ir  vigorous  blood  into  the  veins 
of  the  English  race  from  the  ninth  century  onwards.  The  largot  ***^'^**^="*'^1^ 
■cure  question  of  the  influence  of  Slavoaic,  Jewish  and  Italian.  \BQnaay»»**^^** 
been  dealt  with  in  Chapter  XCII. 
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the  constant  cheapening  of  ocean  transit  and  by  that  more 

thorough  drainiige,  so  to  speak,  of  tl»c  inland  regions  of  Europe 
which  is  due  to  the  extension  of  railways?  * 

Some  liave  feared  that  possibly  these  immigrants,  coming 
from  a  lower  stratum  of  civilization  than  the  German  immi- 
grants of  the  past,  and,  since  they  speak  foreign  tongues,  less 
quickly  amenable  to  American  influences  than  are  the  Irish, 
retain  their  own  low  standard  of  decency  and  comfort,  and 
menace  the  continuance  among  the  white  work  people  of  that 
far  higher  standard  which  has  hitherto  prevailed.  But  expe- 
rience has  hitherto  shown  that  these  latest  comers,  though 
they  live  far  more  roughly  than  native  Americans,  soon  cease 
to  be  content  with  lower  wages,  so  if  they  do  depress  the 
average  of  decent  living,  it  will  not  be  through  underbidding 
the  older  inhabitants. 

The  intrusion  of  new  inauspicious  elejnents  is  not  the  only 
change  in  the  population  which  may  cause  anxiety.  For  many 
years  past  there  has  been  an  indraught  of  people  from  the 
rural  districts  to  the  cities.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  population  is  now,  it  is  estimated,  to  be  found  in  cities 
with  a  population  exceeding  8000,  and  the  transfer  of  people 
from  a  rural  to  an  urban  life  ^oes  on  all  the  faster  because  it 
is  due  not  merely  to  economic  causes,  such  as  operate  all  the 
world  over,  and  to  the  spirit  of  enti*rprise  which  is  strong  in 
the  American  youth,  but  also  to  the  distaste  which  the  average 
native  American,  a  more  sociable  and  amusement-loving  being 
than  the  English  or  German  peasant,  feels  for  the  isolation  of  farm 
life  and  the  monotony  of  farm  labour.*  Even  in  1844  R.  W. 
Emerson  wrote;  '^The  cities  drain  the  country  of  the  best 
part  of  its  population,  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
goes  into  the  towns,  and  the  country  is  cultivated  by  a  much 
inferior  class."     Since  then  the  Western  forests  have  been  felled 

'  The  lareest  percentages  of  inrreaae  of  (oreisn  poptilation,  when*  nbaohito 
numbers  were  significant,  werv.  in  the  decade  of  1900-10  the  following:  Veraona 
lM»rn  in  Hungary  Li40. 1  per  cent,  in  Russia  177.4  percent,  in  Italy  177.5  per  cent, 
in  Auutriti  139.2  por  cent.  In  the  precediug  decade  those  p<irccntuges  had  been 
133.  132.  105.  and  124  reapeotively. 

'  There  is  Bometimes  a  Bcarcity  of  labour  on  farms  in  the  Eastcm  StAtea, 
while  the  cities  are  crowded  with  ram  out  of  work. 

The  percentase  of  urban  to  total  population,  which  in  1790  was  3.35.  w«a,  in 
1SI>0.  29.12,  in  19(K).  33.1.  and  in  1910  40.3.  In  the  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  Slatce  it  wiu  H3.3  and  71  per  cent,  roapectivcly,  of  the  population.  Thff 
inrrca*-  in  these  Stat«fl  WM  chiefly  in  Massachusetts.  New  Jersey,  and  Pentwyl- 
vania.  nnd  u  part  waa  of  course  due  to  the  large  increase  of  imniigratiun  Into 
New  York  City.  ^ 
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and  the  Western  prairies  brought  under  the  plough  by  the  stal- 
wart eons  of  New  England  and  New  York.  But  now  again,  and 
in  the  West  hardly  less  than  in  the  East,  the  complaint  goes 
up  that  native  American  men  and  women  long  for  a  city  life, 
and  ji;latlly  leave  tillage  to  the  newfomers  from  Germany  and 
Scandinavia.  To  make  rural  life  more  attractive  and  so  check 
the  inflow  to  the  cities,  is  one  of  the  chief  tasks  of  American 
statesmanship  to-thiy.  Fortunately,  the  introduction  of  the 
telephone,  of  electric  car  lines  traversing  the  rural  districts,  of 
automobiles,  and  of  a  delivery  of  letters  over  the  countr>'  are  all 
tending  to  reduce  the  loneliness  and  isolation  which  have  made 
country  life  distasteful. 

Whetlier  a  city-breil  population  will  have  the  physical  vigour 
which  the  native  rural  jxjpulation  has  shown  —  a  pt)puIation 
which  in  some  of  the  Western  States  strikes  one  as  perhaps  more 
NTgorouH  than  any  Europe  can  point  to  —  is  at  least  doubtful, 
for  though  American  cities  have  sanitary  advantages  greater 
than  those  of  most  towns  in  p]urope.  the  stress  and  strain  of  their 
city  life  is  more  exhausting.  And  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that 
in  the  oldest  and  most  highly  civilized  districts  of  the  country, 
and  among  the  wealthier  or  more  refined  classes  of  the  people, 
the  natural  increase  of  population  is  much  smaller  than  it  is 
among  the  poorer  and  the  ruder. 

We  have  been  wont  to  think  of  the  principle  of  natural  selec- 
tion as  that  which  makes  for  the  progress  of  the  race  in  man- 
kind, as  it  has  done  in  the  other  families  of  animat-ed  creatures. 
But  in  the  most  advancefl  communities  this  principle  is  apt  to 
bo  reversed,  and  the  section  of  the  population  which  tends  to 
propagate  itself  most  largely  is  that  very  section  which  is  least 
fitted  to  raise,  or  even  to  sustain,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
level,  as  well  as  the  level  of  physical  excellence,  already  attained. 
Marriages  are  later  and  families  smaller  among  the  best  nurtured 
and  most  cultivated  class  than  they  are  among  the  uneducated 
and  improvifient ;  more  children  are  bom  to  the  physically  weak 
antl  morally  untrained  than  to  those  among  the  rich  whose 
natural  gifts  would  in  ages  of  violence,  when  men  and  families 
survived  by  phj'sical  and  mental  strength,  have  enabled  them 
to  prevail  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Thus  a  force  which 
once  worked  powerfully  for  the  improvement  of  a  national 
stock  has  now  been  turned  the  other  way,  and  makes  (ot  ^.^s-.^Vv^st. 
in  the  average  capacities  wherewith  each  man  is  V«Ta."\s!XR»  "CXiR. 
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world.  So  in  New  England  and  the  Eastern  States  generally^ 
though  there  are  a  few  families,  historic  by  the  number  of  eminent 
names  they  have  produced,  which  still  flourish  and  count  theii 
couBinhood  by  hundreds,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  original 
English  stock,  if  it  maintains  its  nuniberB  (which  seeins  in  gome 
parts  of  the  country  to  be  doubtful),  grows  less  swiftly  than 
do  the  immigrant  stocks,  and  far  less  swiftly  than  it  did  a 
centur>*  ago.'  Yet  here  also  that  assimilative  power  of  which 
I  have  spoken  comes  to  the  help  of  the  nation.  Those  who 
rise  from  the  less  cultivated  classes,  whether  of  native  or 
foreign  extraction,  are  breathed  upon  by  the  spirit  of  the 
country;  they  absorb  ita  culture  and  carry  on  its  traditions; 
and  they  do  so  all  the  more  readily  because  the  perva<iing 
sense  of  equality  makes  a  man's  entrance  into  a  class  higher 
than  that  wherein  he  was  born  depend  solely  on  his  pcrsoDAl 
qualities. 

European  rea^lers  may  ask  whether  the  swift  growth  not  only 
of  wealth  but  of  great  fortunes  in  the  United  States  will  not  end 
in  creating  an  aristocracy  of  rich  families,  and  therewith  a  new 
structure  of  society.  I  ace  no  ground  for  expecting  this,  not 
merely  because  the  wealthiest  class  passes  down  by  impercep- 
tible gradations  of  fortune  to  a  working  c]a.«tR  far  better  off 
than  the  working  classes  of  Europe,  hnt  also  because  the  faitb 
in  equality  and  the  love  of  etjuality  are  Uyo  deeply  implanted 
in  every  American  breast  to  be  nx)ted  out  by  any  economic 
changes.  They  are  the  strongest  l>cliefs  and  passions  of  the 
people.  They  make  no  small  part  of  the  people's  daily  happi- 
ness ;  and  I  can  more  easily  imagine  the  Unit^nl  States  turned 
into  a  monarchy  on  the  one  hand  or  a  group  of  petty  repuhlirs 
on  the  other  than  the  aristocratic  ideas  and  habits  of  Germany 
established  on  American  soil.  Social  exclusiveness  there  may  be, 
—  signs  of  it  are  already  discernible,  —  but  visible  and  overt 
recognitions  of  differences  of  rank,  whether  in  the  use  of  hcred- 

>  Genorftl  F.  A.  WtUker  gave  the  rate  of  incrcaBc  of  the  native  whites  gGacTmU>* 
in  thf  United  Stattis  at  31.25  per  cent  in  the  dwadc  1870-80.  but  tbnt  of  oativir 
whites  bom  of  native  jMirents  at  28  per  cent.  The  Thirteenth  Ccnj«ii»,  )ft!0, 
givna  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  years  1000-10  as  20.8  per  uent  of  native  whites, 
and  of  native  whit4--s  born  of  native  parnnti  as  20.9  per  rent.  The  aviera^c  sixr 
of  the  fnmily  decreased  in  1870-80  from  6.09  penona  to  5.04.  In  1000  it  had 
further  fallen  to  4.7  and  iu  1910  to  4.5  and  in  Boms  of  tbo  States  where  the  popu- 
lation ii>  most  lariiely  native  br>m  it  was  still  lower,  c.^;.  Maine  (4.20),  New  Hajtsp- 
Rhire  (.4.2U).  Indiana  (4.20).  whereas  in  the  South  it  was  comparatively  hish,  cff- 
West  Vtreinia  (4.90),  Texas  (4.9).  North  Carolina  (fi.OO). 
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itary  titles,  or  iu  the  possession  by  one  class  of  special  privileges, 
or  in  the  habit  of  deference  by  one  class  to  another,  would  imply 
a  revolution  in  national  ideas,  and  a  change  in  what  may  be 
called  the  cheiniral  composition  of  the  national  mind,  which  is 
of  ail  things  the  least  likely  t«  arrive. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  most  difficult  problem  which  a 
meditation  on  the  future  of  American  society  raises.  From 
those  first  days  of  the  Republic  in  which  its  people  realized  that 
they  were  Americans  and  no  longer  merely  English  colonist-s, 
it  has  been  a  question  of  the  keenest  interest  for  them,  as  it  is 
now  for  the  world,  when  and  how  and  in  what  form  they  would 
develop  a  distinctively  new  and  truly  national  type  of  character 
and  genius.  In  1844  E^merson  said,  addressing  those  who  had 
lately  seen  the  coincidence  of  two  fateful  phenomena  —  the 
extension  of  railways  into  the  West  and  the  establishment  of 
lines  of  swift  ocean  steamers  to  Europe  — 

**We  in  the  Atlantic  Siateu  by  position  have  be«n  oommercial  and 
have  imbibed  easily  a  Gurupeaa  culture.  Luckily  fur  us,  now  that  steam 
has  narrowed  the  Atlantic  to  a  Htrait,  the  ner\'ous  rooky  West  ia  intrud- 
ing a  new  and  rontinental  dement  into  the  nntional  mind,  and  we  shall 
yet  have  an  American  genius.  We  cannot  look  on  the  freedom  of  this 
country  in  connection  with  its  youth  without  a  presentiment  that  here 
ahall  laws  and  institutions  exist  on  some  scale  of  proportion  to  the 
majesty  of  nature.  To  men  le^slating  for  the  area  between  the  two 
oceans,  betwixt  the  snows  and  the  tropics,  somewhat  of  the  gravity  of 
nature  will  infuse  itself  into  the  code." 


Since  these  words  were  spoken,  many  events  have  intervened 
to  delay  that  full  expression  of  the  national  gifts  in  letters  and 
arts,  as  well  as  in  institutions,  by  which  a  modern  people  must 
reveal  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  genius.  Emerson  would  doubt- 
less have  admitted  in  1874  that  the  West  had  contributed  less 
of  a  "new  and  continental  element"  than  he  expected,  and  that 
the  majesty  of  nature  had  not  yet  filled  Congress  with  its  inspira- 
tion. Probably  another  generation  must  arise,  le-ss  preoccupied 
with  the  task  of  material  development  than  the  three  last  have 
been,  before  this  expression  can  be  looked  for.  Europe,  which 
used  to  assume  in  its  contemptuous  way  that  neither  arts  nor 
letters  could  be  expected  from  commercial  America  —  as  Charles 
Lamb  said  that  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  figured  itself  t«  him 
as  one  long  counter  spread  with  wares  —  Europe  haa  ^ts^  ^-^ii^xx 
into  the  opposite  error  of  expecting  the  developrci'KCiX  ^^  ^>s>a  '^^-^ 
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letters  to  keep  pace  with  and  be  immediately  worthy  of  the 
material  greatness  of  the  country'.     And  the  Americans  them- 
selves have  perhaps,  if  a  stranger  ni&y  be  pardoned  the  remark, 
erred  in  supposing  that  tiiey  made,  either  in  the  days  of  the  first 
settreraents  or  in  those  when  they  won  their  independence,  an 
entirely  new  departure,  and  that  their  new  envirormicnt  and 
their  tlemoeratit^  institutions  rendered  them  more  completely 
a  new  people  tiian  the  children  of  England,  continuing  to  speak 
the  English  tongue  and  to  bo  iufiuenced  by  European  literature, 
could  in  truth  have  bwn  expected  to  become.     As  Protestants 
have  been  apt  to  forget  the  traditions  of  the  mediaeval   Church 
and  to  renouiuu'  the  glories  of  St.  AiiHclrn  and  St.  Bernard  and 
Dante,  so  tlie  Americans  of  ISfjO  —  for  this  is  a  mistake  which 
they  have  now  outgro\>Ti  —  soviglit  to  think  of  themsclvt*s  as 
superior  in  all  regards  to  tiie  aristocratic  society  from  which  they 
had  severed  themselves,  and  looked  for  an  elevation   iu  their 
character  and  an  originaHty  in  their  literature  which   neither 
the  amplitude  of  their  freedom  nor  the  new  conditions  of  their 
life  could  at  once  produce  in  the  memhern  of  au  ancient  people. 
What  will  be  either  the  form  or  the  spirit  of  transatlantic 
litcratur<'  and  thouglit  when  they  have  fully  ripened  is  a  queit- 
tion  on  which  I  do  not  attempt  to  speculate,  for  the  forces  that 
shape  literature*  and  thought  are  the  subtlest  the  historian  has 
to  <leal  with.     I  return  to  the  humbler  task  of  pointing  to  causes 
whose  already  apparent  power  is  producing  a  society  such  as 
has  never  yet  been  seen  in  Europe.     Nowhere  in  the  world  is 
there  growing  up  such  a  vast  niultituile  of  intelligent,  cultivated, 
and  curious  readers.     It  is  true  that  of  the  whole  population 
a  vast  majority  of  the  men  read  little  but  newspapers,  and  many 
of  the  women  little  but  fiction.     Yet  there  remains  a  nunilnrr  to 
be  counted  by  millions  who  enjoy  and  are  moved  by  the  higher 
products  of  thought  and  imagination;  and  it  must  be  that  afi 
this  number  continues  to  grow,  each  generation  rising  somewhat 
above  the  level  of  its  preflccessors,  history  and  science,  and  even 
poetry,  will  exert  a  power  such  as  they  have  never  yet  exerted 
over  the  masses  of  any  country.     And  the  masses  of  America 
seem  likely  to  constitute  one-half  of  civilized  mankind.     Tliere 
are  those  now  living  who  may  see  before  they  die  three  hundred 
millions  of  men  dwelling  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
obeying  the  same  government,  .speaking  the  same  tongue,  read- 
ing the  same  books,    A  civilized  society  like  this  is  so  much  vaster 
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than  any  which  history  known  of,  that  we  can  scarcely  figure  to 
ourselves  what  its  character  will  be,  nor  how  the  sense  of  its 
immensity  will  tell  upon  those  who  address  it.  The  range  of 
a  writer's  power  will  he  such  ns  no  writers  liave  i-ver  yet  pos- 
sessed ;  and  the  n\siK>n.sil)ility  whirli  k"*'^  hand  in  hand  with 
the  privilege  of  moving  so  great  a  multitude  wiil  ilevolve  upon 
the  thinkers  and  poets  of  England  hardly  less  than  upon  those 
of  ^Vn^erica. 

The  same  progress  which  may  be  expected  in  the  enjoyment 
of  literature  and  in  its  influence  may  be  no  less  expected  in  the 
other  elements  of  what  we  call  civilization.  Manners  are  becom- 
ing in  America  more  generally  polished,  life  more  orderly,  equal- 
ity between  the  sexes  more  complete,  the  refined  pleasures  more 
easily  accessible  tlian  they  have  ever  yet  been  among  the  masses 
of  any  people.  And  this  civilization  attains  a  unity  and  harmony 
which  makes  each  part  of  the  nation  understand  the  other  parts 
more  perfectly,  and  enables  an  intellectual  impulse  to  be  propa- 
gatetl  in  swifter  waves  of  light  than  has  i>een  the  case  antongthe 
far  smaller  and  mon»  ancient  states  of  Europe. 

While  this  unity  and  harmony  strengthen  the  cohesion  of  the 
Republic,  while  this  diffused  cultivation  may  be  expected  to 
overcome  the  economic  dangers  that  threaten  it,  they  are  not 
wholly  favourable  to  intellectual  creation,  or  to  the  variety  and 
interest  of  life,  I  will  try  to  explain  my  meaning  by  describing 
the  impression  which  stamps  itself  on  the  mind  of  the  stranger 
wlio  travels  westward  by  railway  from  New  Y«jrk  to  Oregon. 
In  Oliio  he  sees  conuiumities  which  a  century  ago  were  clusters 
of  log-huts  among  forests,  and  which  are  now  cities  better  sup- 
plieil  with  all  the  appliances  of  refined  and  even  luxurious  Life 
than  were  Philadelphia  and  New  York  in  those  days.  In  Illinois 
he  sees  communities  wliich  were  in  1848  what  Ohio  was  in  1805. 
In  the  newer  States  of  Wyoming  and  Washington  he  sees  settle- 
ments not  long  emerged  from  a  rudeness  like  that  of  primitive 
Ohio  or  Illinois,  and  reflects  that  such  as  Ohio  is  now,  such  as 
Illinois  is  fast  becoming,  such  in  a  few  years  more  will  Wyoming 
and  Wasliington  have  l)ecome,  the  process  of  development  mov- 
ing, by  the  help  of  science,  with  an  always  accelerated  speed. 
"If  I  return  this  way  twenty  years  hence,"  he  thinks,  "I  shall 
see,  except  in  some  few  tracts  which  nature  has  condemned  to 
sterility,  nothing  but  civilization,  a  highly  deveW^'ei^  \«r«^  ^ 
civilization,  stretching  from  the  one  ocean  to  ^V^  ^*C^^x\"vsa» 
3o 
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busy,  eagor,  well-ordered  life  of  the  Hudson  will  be  the  life  of 
those  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Yellowstone,  or  who  look 
up  to  the  snows  of  Mount  Shasta  from  the  valleys  of  California." 
The  Far  West  has  hitherto  been  to  Americans  of  the  Atlantic 
States  the  land  of  freedom  and  adventure  and  mystery,  the  land 
whose  forests  and  prairies,  vsith  trappers  pursuing  the  wilii 
creatures,  and  Indians  threading  in  their  canoes  the  mase  of 
lakes,  have  touched  their  imagination  and  supplied  a  background 
of  romance  to  the  prosaic  conditions  which  surround  their  own 
lives.  All  this  is  fast  vanishing;  and  as  the  world  has  by  slow 
steps  lost  all  its  mystery  since  the  voyage  of  Columhiis,  «k 
America  will  from  end  to  end  be  to  the  Americans  even  as  Eng- 
land is  to  the  English.  Wliat  new  background  of  romance  will 
be  discovered?  Where  will  the  American  imagination  of  the^ 
future  seek  its  materials  when  it  desires  to  escape  from  dram] 
of  domestic  life  ?  Where  will  lx)ld  spirits  find  a  field  in  which  to 
relieve  their  energies  when  the  Western  world  of  adventure  is 
no  more  ?  As  in  our  globe  so  in  the  North  American  continent, 
there  will  he  something  to  rctgret  when  all  is  known  and  the 
waters  of  civilization  liave  covered  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains. 

He  who  turns  away  from  a  survey  of  the  government  and 
society  of  the  United  States  and  tries  to  estimate  the  place 
they  hold  in  the  history  of  the  world's  progress  cannot  repress 
a  slight  sense  of  disappointment  when  he  compares  what  he 
has  observed  and  studied  with  that  which  idealists  have  hoped 
for,  and  Americans  have  desired  to  establish,  "I  have  seen," 
he  saj's,  "the  latest  experiment  which  mankind  have  trie<l, 
and  the  last  which  they  can  ever  hope  to  try  under  equally 
favouring  conditions.  A  race  of  unequalled  energj*  and  un- 
surpassed variety  of  gifts,  a  race  apt  for  conquest  and  for  the 
arts  of  peace,  which  has  covered  the  world  with  the  triumphs 
of  its  sword,  and  planted  \ts  Inws  in  a  hundred  islands  of  the 
sea,  sent  the  choicest  of  its  children  to  a  new  land,  rich  with 
the  bounties  of  nature,  bidding  them  increase  and  multiply, 
with  no  enemies  to  fear  from  Europe,  and  few  of  those  e\il8  to 
eradicate  which  Europe  inherits  from  its  feudal  past.  They 
have  multiplied  till  the  sapling  of  two  centuries  ago  overtops 
the  parent  trunk;  they  have  drawn  from  their  continent  ft 
wealth  which  no  one  dreamed  of,  they  have  kept  themselves 
'x>{  from  Old  World  strife,  and  have  no  foe  in  the  world  to 
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fear ;  they  have  destroyed,  aft-or  a  tremendous  struggle,  the  one 
root  of  evil  which  the  mother  country  in  an  unhappy  hour 
planted  among  them.  And  yet  the  government  and  iusti- 
tutiona,  as  well  as  the  indtiHtrial  civilization  of  America,  are 
far  removed  from  t^iat  ideal  commonwealth  which  European 
philosophers  imagined,  and  Americans  expected  to  create." 
The  feeling  expressed  in  these  words,  so  often  heard  from 
European  travellers,  is  natural  to  a  Euro|>ean,  who  is  struck 
by  the  absence  from  America  of  many  of  those  springs  of  trouble 
to  which  he  has  been  wont  to  ascribe  the  ills  of  Europe.  But 
it  is  only  the  utterance  of  the  ever-fresh  surprise  of  mankind 
at  the  discovery  of  their  own  weaknesses  and  shortcomings. 
Why  should  either  philosophers  in  Europe,  or  practical  men 
in  America  have  expected  human  nature  to  change  when  it 
croesed  the  ocean?  when  histor>'  could  have  told  them  of  many 
ideals  not  less  high  and  hopes  not  less  confident  than  those 
that  were  formed  for  America  which  have  been  swallowed  up 
in  night.  The  vision  of  a  golden  age  has  often  shimmered 
far  off  before  the  mind  of  men  when  they  have  pa^ed  through 
some  great  crisis,  or  climbed  to  some  specular  mount  of  faith, 
as  before  the  traveller  when  iie  has  reached  the  highest  pas- 
tures of  the  Jura,  the  line  of  Alpine  snows  stands  up  and  glitters 
with  celestial  light.  Such  a  vision  seen  by  heathen  antiquity 
still  charms  us  in  that  famous  poem  of  Virgil's  which  was  long 
believed  to  embody  an  inspired  prophecy.  Such  another  re- 
joiced the  souls  of  pious  men  in  the  days  of  Constantine,  when 
the  Christian  Church,  triumphant  over  her  enemies,  seemed, 
about  to  realize  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth.  Such  a 
one  reappeared  to  the  religious  reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  conceived  that  when  they  had  purged  Chris- 
tianity of  its  corrupt  ai'cretions,  the  world  would  be  again  filled 
with  the  glury  of  God,  and  men  order  their  lives  according  to 
His  law.  And  such  a  vision  transported  men  near  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  not  unnaturally  be- 
lieved that  in  breaking  the  fetters  !)y  which  religious  and  sec- 
ular tyranny  had  bound  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men.  and  in 
proclaiming  the  principle  that  government  sprang  from  the 
consent  of  all,  and  must  be  directed  to  their  good,  enough  had 
been  done  to  enable  the  natural  virtues  to  secure  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  nations.  Since  1789  many  things  \\^^.N^V'OJ^^"^^^^ 
and  men  have  become  leas  inclined  to  set  t/Vv^w  VsJ^fcfe  ^ac^a^-^ 
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political  reforms.    Those  who  still  expect  a  general    ani<lii>- 
ration  of  the  world  from  sudden  changes  look  to  an  industrial 
and  not  a  political  revolution,  or  seek  in  their  impatience  to 
destroy  all  that  now  exists,  fancying  that  from  chaos  some- 
thing better  may  emerge.     In  Euroi>e,  whose  thinkers  have 
seldom  been  in  a  less  (;heerful  mood  than  they  are   to-day, 
there  are  many  who  seem  to  have  lost  the  old  faith  in  progress  ; 
many  who  feel  when  they  recall  the  experiences  of  the  long 
pilgrimage   of   mankind,   that    the   mountains  which  .stand  so 
beautiful  in  the  blue  of  the  distance,  touched  here  by  flashes 
of  sunlight  and  there  by  shadows  of  the  clouds,  will  when  one 
comes   to   traverse   them   l>e   no   Delectable   Mountains,    but 
scarred  by  storms  and  seamed  by  torrents,  with  wa-stes  of  stone 
above,  and  marshes  stagnating  in  the  valleys.     Yet  there  are 
others  whose  review  of  that  pilgrimage  convinces  them  that 
though  the  ascent  of  man  may  l)e  slow  it  is  also  sure;  that  if 
we  compare  each  age  with  those  which  precetled  it   we   find 
that  the  ground  which  seems  for  a  time  to  have  been  lost  is 
ultimately  recovered,  we  see  human  nature  growing  gradually 
more  refined,  institutions  better  fitted  to  secure  justice,  the 
opportunities   and    capacities    for   happiness    larger   and  more 
varietl,  so  that  the  error  of  those  who  formed  ideals  never  yet 
attained  lay  only  in  their  forgetting  how  much  time  and  effort 
and  patience  under  rei>eated  disappointment  must  go  to  that 
atlaimnent. 

lliis  less  sombre  t>T>e  of  thought  is  more  common  in  the 
.United  States  than  in  Europe,  for  the  people  not  only  feel  in 
their  veins  the  pulse  of  youthful  strengthi  but  rememlier  the 
magnitude  of  the  evils  they  have  vanquished,  and  see  that 
they  have  already  achieved  many  things  which  the  Old  World 
has  longed  for  hi  vain.  And  l>y  so  much  a^  the  pcHjple  of  the 
United  States  are  more  Inipi-ful,  l)y  that  nnich  are  they  more 
healthy.  They  do  not,  like  their  forefathers,  expect  to  attmn 
their  ideals  either  easily  or  soon ;  but  they  say  that  they  will 
continue  to  strive  towards  them,  and  they  say  it  with  a  note 
of  confidence  in  the  voice  which  rings  in  the  ear  of  the  Euro- 
pean visitor,  and  QUh  him  with  something  of  their  own  san^^ue 
spirit.  America  ban  still  a  long  vista  of  years  stretching  before 
her  in  which  she  will  enjoy  conditions  far  more  auspicious 
than  any  European  country  can  count  upi>n.  And  that  Aroer- 
ioa  marks  the  highest  level,  not  only  of  material  well-bein& 
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but  of  intelligence  and  happiness,  which  the  race  has  yet  at- 
tained, will  be  the  judgment  of  those  who  look  not  at  the 
favoured  few  for  whose  benefit  the  world  seems  hitherto  to 
have  framed  its  institutions,  but  at  the  whole  body  of  the 
people. 
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NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  LXI 

BXPLANATTON    (bT   MB.   O.   BRADFORD)    OF  THE   NOMINATINQ   IfACRXKBBT 
AND   ITS  PROCSDTTRB  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS^ 

1.  By  an  Act  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  of  1909,  the  whole  elec- 
tive organization  of  the  City  of  Boston  was  changed.  The  two  branches 
of  twelve  aldermen  elected  at  large  and  seventy-flve  councilmen  elected  by 
wards  and  precincts,  as  well  as  the  system  of  ward  primaries  and  ward  and 
city  committees,  were  abolished.  In  place  of  a  mayor  elected  for  two 
years,  he  was  to  be  elected  for  four  years,  subject  to  recall  at  the  end 
of  two  years  by  not  less  than  a  majority  of  aU  the  voters  in  the  city. 
The  new  city  council  was  to  consist  of  nine  members  elected  at  large 
for  three  years,  renewable  by  three  members  elected  in  each  year. 

The  sweeping  character  of  the  change  may  be  best  described  by  twb 
Sections  of  the  new  Act :  — 

Section  52.  No  primary  election  or  caucus  for  mtmicipal  offices 
shall  be  held  hereafter  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  all  laws  relating  to 
primary  elections  and  caucuses  for  such  offices  in  said  city  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Section  53.  Any  male  qualified  registered  voter  in  said  city  may  be 
nominated  for  any  municipal  elective  office  in  said  city,  and  his  name 
as  such  candidate  shall  be  printed  on  the  official  ballot  to  be  used  at 
the  municipal  election :  provided,  that  at  or  before  five  o'clock  p.m.  of 
the  twenty-fifth  day  prior  to  such  election  nomination  papers  prepared 
and  issued  by  the  election  commissioners,  signed  in  person  by  at  least 
five  thousand  registered  voters  in  said  city  qualified  to  vote  for  such 
candidate  at  said  election,  shall  be  filed  with  said  election  commis- 
sioners, and  the  signatures  on  the  same  to  the  number  required  to  make 
a  nomination  are  subsequently  certified  by  the  election  commissioners 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  Act  is  mandatory  in  Boston,  and  its  acceptance  optional  with 
other  cities  and  towns  of  which  thirteen  have  thus  far  been  reported  as 
voting  in  favor  of  it. 

2.  County.  —  The  county  is  much  less  important  in  New  England 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  There  are  to  be  chosen,  how- 
ever, county  commissioners  (three  in  number,  one  retiring  each  year, 
having  charge  of  roads,  jails,  houses  of  correction,  registry  of  deeds, 

*  In  Mr.  Bradford,  who  died  since  he  rcviacd  this  note  0».  VSSSS\  Vw? 
chusetu  lost  a  singularly  thoughtful  and  public-spirited  oitiae^x, 
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a^pd»  in  part  of  the  courts),  oounty  treasurer,  registrar  of  deeds, 
trar  of  probata?,  and  sheriff.     Thi'j*t'  candidates  are  ni>minated  by  p, 
(M)nventions  of  the  county,  caUed  by  a  committee  elected  by  the 
county  convention.     The  delegates  are  selected  by  ward  and   town 
primaries  at  the  same  time  with  other  delegates. 

3.  State. — FSrst  as  to  repre-^ontatives  to  State  legislature,  240  in 
number.  The  State  is  di3tricl>ed  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  proportion  to 
population.  If  a  ward  of  a  city,  or  a  single  town,  is  entitlod  to  a  repre- 
sentative, the  parly  candidate  is  nominateil  in  the  primary,  and  tnusil 
be  by  the  Constitution  (of  the  Slate)  a  resident  in  the  district,  ii  two 
or  more  towns,  or  two  or  more  wards  sond  a  representative  in  common, 
the  candidate  is  nominated  in  cities  by  a  joint  caucus  of  the  wards  in- 
terested called  by  the  ward  and  city  committee,  and  in  towns  by  a  ron- 
vention  called  by  a  committee  oleniod  by  the  previous  convention. 
The  tendency  in  such  cases  ib  that  wich  (»f  these  town^  or  wards  shaiL^ 
Itave  the  privilege  of  makini:  nomination  in  turn  of  one  of  its  reeideotu^B 

As  regards  senators  the  Slate  is  divided  into  forty  districts.  Tbe^^ 
district  convention  to  nominate  candidates  is  called  by  a  committer 
olecte<i  by  the  preceding  convention,  and  consists  of  delegrates  elected 
by  ward  and  town  primaries  at  the  same  time  with  those  for  8tale. 
oounty.  and  councillor  conventions.  P^ach  senatorial  district  conven- 
tion elects  one  moml>er  of  the  State  central  committee,  and,  among 
the  Domocrals.  fiftetm  members  at  large  are  a<ldod  to  this  oentral 
committee  by  the  last  precodinp  State  convention. 

The  convention  for  nominating  members  of  the  governor's  oounoQ 
s(eight  in  number)  also  appoints  a  committee  to  call  the  next  conven- 
tion. 

The  State  convention  consists  of  delegates  from  ward  and  town 
primaries  in  prtjportion  to  their  party  votes  at  last  ele^-tioiis,  and 
is  summoned  by  the  State  central  committee,  consisting  of  forty  mem- 
bers, ele(.'ted  in  Octolwr  by  senatorial  convention,  and  taking  ofUce 
on  1st  January.  The  State  committee  organizes  by  choir^e  of  chair- 
man, secrotar>'.  treasurer,  and  executive  commilte^n  who  oversee  the 
whole  State  campaign.  The  State  convention  nominates  the  party 
candidates  for  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  seerotAry  of  state,  tr^o*- 
urer,  auditor,  attorney-general. 

4.  NatioiiaJ.  —  First,  representatives  to  Congress.  MaasaohusciU 
is  now  (1910)  entitled  to  fourteen,  and  is  di\ide<l  into  fourteen  diairicts- 
The  convention  in  each  district  to  nominate  party  candidates  Ls  c&Ueii 
every  two  years  by  a  committee  elcH)ted  by  the  hist  convention.  The 
delegates  from  wards  and  primaries  are  elected  at  the  same  time  with 
the  other  delegates.  As  United  States  senators  are  chosen  hj*  the 
State  legislatures,  no  nominating  convention  id  needed,  though  it  has 
been  snggestod  that  the  nominations  might  with  advantage  bo  made 
in  the  State  convention,  and  be  morally  binding  on  the  party  in  the 
legislature.  Next  are  to  be  chosen,  every  fotir  years,  del^a-t«t3  to  the 
National  convention,  —  that  is,  under  present  partj'  customs,  two 
for  each  senator  and  representative  of  the  State  in  Congress,  For 
Massachusetts,  therefore,  at  the  present  time,  thirty-two.  The  del€4(ik(4^ 
corresponding  to  the  representative  districts  are  uominatod  by  a  eon* 
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ventioQ  in  each  district.  oaUe<l  in  the  spring  by  the  same  committer 
'i  which  calls  the  coDsrressional  roprosontativo  nominating^  convention 

I  in  the  autumn.     The  dplegaten  e^^ppeaponding  to  senators  are  chosen 

f  at  a  g;eneral  cx>nventton  in  the  spring,  called  by  the  State  central  com- 

mittee from  wards  and  primaries,  as  always  ;  and  the  thirty-two  delegates 
I  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  convention  choose  the  State  members 

I  of  the  National  committee. 

.  The  National  convention  for  nominating  party  candidates  for  Presi- 

'  dent,  called  by  a  National  committee.  Blected  one  member  by  the  dele- 

'  gates  of  each  State  at  the  last  National  convention.     The  National 

I  convention  (and  this  ift  true  in  general  of  all  conventions)  may  make 

1  rules  for  ita  own  prw^edure  and  election  —  as,  for  example,  that  all  State 

*  dolegateH  shall  bo  chosen  at  large  instead  of  by  districts.     At  the  Na- 

[  tional  conventions,  especially  of  the  Republicans,  complaint  has  been 

'^  frequently  made,  as  in  the  case  of  city  committees,  that  parts  of  the 

(  country  in  which  there  are  very  few  members  of  the  party  have  yet  an 

undue  share  of  representation  in  the  conventions;  but  no  successful 
plan  has  yet  been  devised  for  overcoming  the  difficulty.  The  National 
committee  manage  the  party  campaign,  sending  money  and  speakers 
to  the  weaker  States,  issue  documents,  ooUect  subscriptions,  and  dia- 
pense  general  advice. 
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NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  XC 

REMARKS  BY  MR.  DENIS  KEARKBY  ON  "  KEABPTETISM  IN  CALIFORNIA 


After  the  ap|>earance  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Denis  Kearney,  taking  exception  to  some  of  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Keameyism  in  California." 
This  letter  is  unfortunately  too  long  to  be  inserted  as  a  whole ;  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  seriously  to  affect  the  tenor  of  the  statements 
oontaine<l  in  that  chapter,  which  my  Californian  informants,  ou  whom 
I  can  rely,  de<Uare  to  be  quite  correct.  I  have,  however,  in  a  few 
passages  slightly  mo<lifiod  the  text  of  the  former  edition;  and  I  give 

ihere  such  extracts  from  Mr.  Kcarnoy's  letter  as  seem  sufficient  to  lot 
his  view  of  his  own  conduct  ho  fairly  and  fully  set  forth.     As  he  re- 
sponded to  my  invitation  to  stat^?  his  cAse,  made  in  reply  to  his  letter 
.  of  remonstrance,  I  am  anxious  that  all  the  Justice  I  can  do  him  should 

f  be  done.' 

I  Page  431.  —  "In   September,  1877,  immediately  after  the  general 

'  State,  municipal,  and  congressional  elections.   I   called  a  meeting  of 

I  working  men  and  others  to  discuss  publicly  the  propriety  of  perma- 

I  nently  organiising  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  politicians  up  to  the 

l'  pledges  made  to  the  people  before  election.  ...     I  made  up  my  mind 

/  that  if  our  civilization  —  California   civilization  —  was   to   continue, 

j  Chinese  immigration  must  bo  stopped,  and  I  saw  in  the  people  the 

power  to  enforce  that   'must.'     Hence  the  meeting.     This  meeting 
resolved  itself  into  a  permanent  organization,  and  *resoluted'  in  favour 


<  Mr.  Kearney  died  in  1907  (note  to  Edition  of  V^'^SS^ 
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of  a  *red-hof  a^Ut.tion.  I  waa,  in  spile  of  my  eamaet  proteflts.  elected 
President  of  this  new  organization,  with  instructions  from  the  meeting 
to  'push  the  organization*  throughout  the  oity  and  State  ^vithoat 
deJay.  Our  aim  was  tu  press  Congress  to  take  action  against  the 
Chinese  at  its  next  sitting.  ... 

Page  432.  —  "True  I  am  not  one  of  the  literati,  that  is  to  say,  a  pro* 
fessor  of  degrec^t  and  master  uf  languages,  although  I  can  spmalc  morv 
than  one.  For  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  b«en  a  great  reader  »nd 
close  student  of  men  and  measures.  No  Chronidc  reporter  ever  wrote 
or  dressed  up  a  speech  for  me.  They  did  the  reverse ;  always  made  it  m 
point  to  garble  and  misn?preseut.  It  wa.s  only  when  the  Cfironiclr  caw 
where  it  could  make  a  hit  that  it  spread  out  a  speech.  To  illustrate,  if 
I  attacked  a  monopoly  whose  rottenness  the  CHronicU  shielded  for 
money,  it  then  would  garble  and  misrepresent  that  speech :  but  if  I 
attacked  an  institution  the  Chronicle  wanted  to  blackmail,  the  speech 
would  be  given  in  full  onoe  or  twice,  or  they  would  keep  it  up  until 
'seen.'" 

Page    433.  —  (Meeting  on  Nob  Hill.) 

"1  did  not  use  any  such  language  as  is  imputed  to  me.  Nob  Hill  is 
the  centre  of  the  Sixth  Ward,  and  I  advertised  for  the  meeting  there 
to  organize  the  SLxlh  Ward  C^lub.  We  had  bonfires  at  all  our  meeting 
so  as  to  direct  the  {xtople  whore  to  go.  .  .  .  No  such  construction  oould 
have  been  put  ui>on  the  language  used  in  my  speech  of  that  evening. 
The  police  authorities  had  shorthand  reix^rters  specially  detailed  U> 
take  down  my  speeches  verbatim.  ...  I  was  not  arrested  on  account  of 
the  Nob  Hill  meeting.  I  cannot  now  tell  without  looking  up  the  matter 
how  many  times  1  was  arrested.  At  last  the  authorities,  finding  their 
effort:^  to  break  up  the  movement  of  no  avail,  decided  to  proclaim  the 
meetings  d  la  Balfour  in  Ireland. 

Page  435.  —  *  'Shortly  after  the  election  of  the  delegates  I  made  a 
tour  of  the  United  States,  speaking  everywhere  to  immeose  audieooei 
an<l  urging  that  thoy  petition  Congress  to  stop  C^liinese  immigration.  .  .  . 
Aly  trip  was  a  brilliant  success.  In  loss  than  a  year  I  had  micceeded 
iu  lifting  the  Chinese  from  a  local  to  a  great  national  question.  This 
also  di.spulea  the  statement  that  my  trip  East  was  a  failure.** 

Page  441.  —  ("Since  1880  he  has  played  no  part  in  Califomian  poli- 
tics.") 

"  This  is  true  to  this  extent.  I  stopped  agitating  aft«r  having  shown 
the  people  their  immense  power,  and  how  it  could  be  used.  The 
Chinese  question  was  also  in  a  fair  way  of  being  solved.  The  plains  of 
this  State  were  strewn  with  the  festering  oarcasses  of  public  robbers. 
I  was  poor,  with  a  h(>Iplos.s  family,  and  I  went  to  work  to  pro\idc  for 
their  comfort.  Common  sense  would  suggest  that  if  I  sought  office, 
or  the  emolument*  of  office,  1  could  easily  have  forme*!  combinations 
to  be  electwl  either  governor  of  my  State  or  United  States  senator.^^ 

Page  430  C"  hoodlums  and  other  ragamuffins  who  formed  the  first 
Sand  Lot  meetings."} 

"It  was  only  when  the  city  authorities,  who  white  persaouting  us, 
either  hired  all  of  the  halls  or  frightened  their  owners  or  lessees  int4>  not 
allowing  us  to  hire  them,  that  we  were  driven  to  the  Sand  Lots.     At 
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these  early  meetings  we  sometimes  had  to  raise  from  $500  to  $1000  to 
carry  on  the  aviation  inside  and  outside  the  courts.  If,  then,  the 
audiences  were  composed  of  hoodlums  and  rai^muflSns,  how  could  we 
have  raised  so  much  money  at  a  sinfclo  meeting?" 

Page  440.  —  "I  also  dispute  some  of  the  statement^!  therein.  All 
uf  the  bills  of  the  tirst  sessiuu  of  the  Legislature  under  the  now  Con- 
stitution were  declare<l  uncouKtitulionul  by  the  State  Supremo  Court 
on  account  of  the  little  schemiag  jokers  tucked  away  in  tlinm.  The 
Anti-Chinese  Bills  that  wore  paaeed  —  and  all  introduced  wc^re passed 
—  were  declared  by  the  Federal  judgea  as  in  conflif't  with  the  Unit^ 
States  Constitution.  I  advocated  the  arloption  of  the  new  Constitution, 
and  deUvered  one  hundred  and  thirty  speeches  in  that  e&mpaigu. 
The  San  Francisco  papers  sent  oorrespoiidonts  with  me.  The  very 
prominence  of  the  questions  threw  me  into  ihf^  forrground,  so  that  I  had 
to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  came  very  near  being  assassinated 
for  my  pains." 

Page  443.  —  "I  don*t  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  'solid 
classes.*  The  money-lenders,  land  monopolists,  and  those  who  were 
growing  rich  by  importing  and  employing  Chinese  labourers  were 
against  me,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  kill  iMlh  the  movement  and 
myself.  .  .  .  My  only  crime  seems  to  have  been  that  I  opposed  the 
MongoUzation  of  my  State  in  the  interest  of  our  own  people  and  their 
civilization.  I  never  received  a  dollar  from  public  ofHce  or  private 
parties  for  my  services.  They  were  gratuitous,  and  have  secured  me, 
I  am  sure,  the  esteem  of  the  majority  of  my  feUow-oitizens,  among 
whom  I  am  still  not  without  iafluenott.*' 
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ABiLirr,  practical,  ia  America  goes  into 
buainmts,  ii.  72. 

A!M>litioii,  and  the  Republican  party, 
ii.  31. 

Absence  of  a  capital,  ii.  855. 

Achsan  League,  i.  23,  36,  71.  250,  350. 
357. 

Act  of  Settlement  (Engliah).  i.  217.  242. 

Adams.  C.  F,.  "The  Ccuiennial  Mile- 
Btune  "  quoted,  i.  620. 

Adani!«.  H.  B..  "The  College  of  Willmm 
and  Mury"  cited,  i.  023. 

Adams,  Jolin  (President),  i.  41.  44,  77, 
92.  276:  ii.  7.  136.  177. 

AdamE.  J.  Q.  (President),  i.  45,  47,  $2. 
87;    ii.  178.  230. 

Adams,  Samuel,  Hoaner's  Life  of,  i. 
600. 

"Administrative  Law*'  of  Franco,  L 
245. 

Alaska.!.  585:  ii-  ISl. 

Albany,  the  people's  reprcaentativc  at, 
and  the  farmers,  ii.  241. 

Aldermen,  i.  630;  ii.  02;  (New  York), 
165.  242. 

.Miens,  allowed  to  vote,  i.  327 :  recent 
Alien  Acte  declart'd  unconstitutional, 
335. 

Ambaasadora,  appointment  of.  i.  53. 

Amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, i.  27.  53.  lOl,  126.  236.  328. 
705.713.715.716:  to  SUt«  Coostitu- 
tions.  470.  475. 

America,  rapid  changes  in.  i.  2;  a 
commonwealth  of  commonwealths, 
16 ;  a  country  full  of  change  and 
movement,  ii.  28;  intense  faith  of 
it«  people  in,  353. 

"American."  meaning  of  the  term,  i. 
20. 

American  and  European  systems  com- 
pared ;  in  thf  pmpnrtion  of  firat-raie 
ability  engaged  in  politics,  i.  77.  78; 
poaitioD  of  the  President,  91  ;  Con- 
gresa.  99,  148,  185.  199.  202.  203. 
278  999. ;  contrast  with  the  Cabinet 
system,  278,  207;   ii.  223.  231;   de- 


fects of  the  frame  of  govemmcntt 
i.  307 ;  fear  uf  forcMgn  aggression, 
309;  the  found.itinrut  of  party,  ii. 
16;  t>'pe«  of  stat'iuneD,  230,  238; 
general  interest  in  politics,  272 ;  pro- 
portion of  urban  to  rural  papulation, 
il  283,  862;  faith  in  the  people, 
287:  education,  classes.  297.  310 
»9Q. ;  avertiioD  to  constructive  legis- 
lation, 359;  latJisex /aire,  5^  ;  stabil- 
ity, 642 ;  religious  equality,  767 ; 
influence  of  religion,  781  aqg. ;  posi- 
tiun  of  women,  795  ^qg. ;  intellectual 
productivity,  832 ;  charm  of  life, 
870  »Qq. :  its  uniformity,  878  sqij. 

Amcrivau  Constitution.  Set  Constitu- 
tion. 

American  dislike  of  humbug,  ii.  245. 

American  Kxperience,  incomparable 
flignificaiiec  of,  i.  2;  appHrd  to 
European  problems,  187,  510 ;  ii. 
655,  662.  670-678.  778,  779.  876- 

American  Government.  Set  Federal 
System. 

American  History,  rich  in  political 
instruction,  i.  4. 

Amencuii  life,  its  pleaaantnees,  ii.  870; 
cuusc.t  of  this.  87B ;  its  uniformity, 
seen  in  nature.  878 ;  in  the  cities,  880 ; 
exceptions  to  this.  881;  want  of, 
history.  883 ;  uniformity  of  institu- 
tions, 884;  of  persons,  ib.;  causes' 
of  this,  887 ;  prmnise  of  the  future. 
888. 

American  oratory,  ii.  802.     See  Orator- 


ical 


pxccuence. 


American  philanthropy,  ii.  700. 

American  Proteslaut  Episcopal  Church 
and  ita  titurg>*,  i.  15. 

American  statesmen,  types  of.  ii.  230. 

American  Union  more  than  an  aggre- 
gate of  States,  i.  17. 

Americans:  hopefulness  of.  an  antidote 
to    grave    politicul    dangers,    i.    10; 
their  national  rharactcriatica,  ii.  2.feE»\ 
good  nature,  ib. :   humour ,  *^****^lS' 
hopefulness,  0). ;  faith  ix%.  OafcV***^* 
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2M7.  367,  603 :  CMlurBtino,  290.  31 1 ; 
murality.  2a9.  293.  309 ;  reli- 
HJou.  290 ;  waat  of  nivereni^.  ib. ; 
buHim^ss.  201;  want  of  suatAiDed 
thought,  29:;;  shrewdnpta.  293.  309; 
impressiunELbility.  2^t3:  unsctticd- 
oesa,  %b.;  sympathy.  295;  ohaoge- 
fulnms.  ib.  ;  conservatism,  205; 
chAmctcTUitira  of  difTf-rrnl  rluaaos, 
299-310;  their  iodividualit-ni,  592; 
speculative  character.  709 ;  ealient 
intellectual  fcaturco,  825.  S30 ;  recent 
developnieiits  of  thought,  S42  ;  want 
of  brillinnt  pcrsonaliliefl,  S44 ;  in- 
Icllcctu&l  rclatioria  to  Kuropp.  S47 ; 
opiuioQ  of  tht^iiiBoIves,  ib.  ;  iuti'lUfO- 
tual  promisi*  for  thr  future,  853; 
thpir  orntory,  862 ;  reserve  of  audi- 
ences, HGH ,  chani)  of  tlifir  chiiracler, 
875;  charactDfof  the  Western  States, 
891  ;  future  of  their  politiral  institu- 
tions, 902;  growing  modt^sty,  911; 
Bodal  and  economic  future.  016;  in- 
fluence of  ininiigrunts  upon  them, 
482  -184,  923  ;  tlicir  plate  in  the  his- 
l<>r>'  of  the  world's  progress.  930. 

Aui^o-Aiueriran  race.  Liitriuitic  excel- 
lence of,  i.  28 ;  political  genius  of, 
ib. 

Anglophobia,  Iriah  in  America  retain 
their  hereditary,  ii.  370. 

Annapolis,  convention  at,  17$6,  i.  21. 

Ann  Arbor  {University  of  Michigan), 
ii.  717.  719.  721.  735.  730.  749. 

Annual  letter  of  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, i.  177. 

AnsoD.  "Law  and  Custom  ol  Coustitu- 
lion"  liU'il.  i.  2S4. 

Appropriation  bills,  l.  213. 

Ariatotle,  quoted,  i.  11. 

Arizona.  State  of,  the,  i.  46,  07.  190. 
585.  692. 

Arkansas,  ttroat  cafion  of  river,  ii. 
648. 

Arkansas,  pronunciation  of  name  of 
State,  i.  120. 

Array,  rontrol  of,  i.  33.  53;  inormse  of. 
96;  smulhi'^ss  of.  ii,  624. 

Arthur,  Prrsident.  ii.  144. 

"  Artirbrfl  of  C'onfitlrmtion  and  Per- 
petual Union"  of  17S1,  i.  21.22.382, 
698-703. 

Anrmblies,  modem  doliheralivp,  com- 
paratively small,  ii.  224. 

Assessments,  levying  of  on  Fvderal 
offldols  forbidden,  ii.  205. 


Athens.  Democrats  of,  i.  107  ;  genermhl 
of.  218;  Assembly,  221;  politics 
in,  ii.  58,  224.  '2^:i2.  314. 

Attorney-Gem.' nil,  the.  L  87.  89. 

Australia,  Cf institution  of  the  Oom* 
monwcolth  of,  t.  33, 101. 

BAncHOT,  Walter,  quoted,  i.  92,  288. 

BalancT'  of  p*iwcr  in  the  Forternl  Con- 
stitution, i.  223-22^.  401 ;  ii.  270.  271< 

Ballot.  Australian  system  in  foroo  in 
most  of  the  Slates,  ii.  148.  328. 

Balloting  in  couvoutiou,  mode  of.  ii.  197. 

Baltimore,  City  of,  olectinii  frauds  irii 
ii.  106. 

Bank.  United  States.  I.  292.  377.  382. 

Bar,  the  American :  its  inOuencc  on 
public  opinion,  i.  267;  on  the  judici- 
ary. 514  ;  th«?  legal  profession  undi- 
vided in  Am  Hca,  ii.  306.  666.  670; 
no  aenerol  organisation.  669  ;  pro- 
vision for  Ifgol  odui-atiou.  671 ;  con- 
servatiam  of  the  Bar,  667 ;  declJnii 
ill  its  puliticul  influence,  673  ;  and  is 
its  social  position,  (6. ;  its  mormi 
influ^'ire.  G75 ;  reflcctiona  on  th« 
fusion  of  the  two  branches,  076 ;  fo- 
rensic oratory,  865. 

Beaconsfleld  Government,   i.  287, 

Bcecher,  H.  Ward,  tuflucnoe  oD  elec- 
tions, ii.  208.  777. 

Belgian  courts,  referred  to.  i.  251. 

Belgian  parli.tnjcntar}-,  8)'stem,  i.  92; 
Constitution.  .IftO. 

Bemis's  "Local  Govcniracnt  in  Mlrhi- 
gan,"  i.  611-613. 

Bench,  the.  ii.  679;  American  State. 
ii.  657.     See  Judiciarj'. 

Hemhcim,  A.  C,  on  Primary  ISIertions. 
ii.  105. 

Best  men.  why  th^  do  not  bd  Into 
politics,  ii.  69-75. 

Betllntt.  speculating,  etc.,  it  710. 

BiD  of  Rights  (English),  i.  242. 

Bill  or  Declaration  of  RighU  of  1701, 
embodied  in  Constitution,  L  27; 
contained  germ  of  Civil  War.  28; 
referred  to.  367.  704.  713;  in  St4t« 
Constitutions,  437-443.  719. 

Bills,  Congressional,  alwaj's  prirato 
bflU.  i.  170. 

BilU,  Government,  in   England,    tl 
policy  carefully  weighed,  i.  168. 

Bills.  House  and  Situate,  i.  138. 

Bishop.  J.  B.,  on  "Money  in  Cklf 
Elections,"  1.  549;  U.  170. 
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Btackotone,  Mr.  Justice,  quoted,  i.  29, 

282  116. 
Blaiae.  J.  6..  i.  44, 129 ;  ii  46, 183. 201, 

210.227.229. 
"Bolters,"  u.  117, 332, 336. 
"BoBsea,"  i.  688.  U.  111-135 ;  "Bosses ' 

V.      European      demagogues,     118; 

Bosses.  168-176.  391*  392.  407. 
Boston,  City  of.  i.  636 ;  iL  881. 
Boycotting,  u.  341. 

Bradford.  Mr.  Gamaliel,  on  the  nomi- 
nating machinery  of  MassaohuBetts. 

ii.  935. 
Bribery  and  corruption,  i.  463 ;  ii.  147- 

156, 240. 638. 6;t9, 685. 
Bribery  in  Congr»s,  ii.  167. 
Brigandage,  ii.  8M. 
British  cf^nies,  seif-goveming,  i.   92. 

278;    governors  in,  irremoTablc  by 

the  Colony,  278. 
British  Columbia,  ii.  669-572. 
British  immigrants,  ii.  35. 
Brooklyn,  City  of.  i.  661 ;  bribery  in,  ii. 

151. 
Bryn  Mawr  College  for  women,  ii.  737. 
Buchanan,  President,  i.  83, 337 ;  ii.  159. 
Burr,  Aaron,  i.  46. 

CABiiruT,  the  President's,  i.  86-05; 
ii.  159. 

Cabinet,  the.  system  of  government,  i. 
278  agq. 

Cabinet^vemment,  English,  i.  278. 

Cnsarism,  improbability  of,  in  America, 
i.  68 ;  ii.  623. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  i.  83 ;  u.  13, 178. 865. 

California.  State  of.  Constitution,  i. 
460,  473.  478.  742;  ii.  187,  436, 
669;  character  of  the  State.  426; 
Keameyism,  432  sgg.;    937. 

Campaign  committees,  ii.  83. 

Canada,  Conatitution  of,  referred  to,  i. 
249.  387.  473.  695 ;  ii.  142 ;  relations 
of,  to  the  United  States,  569-572. 

Canada.  Supreme  Court  of,  i.  265. 

Candidates  for  office  in  England  now 
mainly  chosen  by  the  party  organisa- 
tions, ii.  81 :  interrogating  them  for 
pledges,  330. 

Capital,  influence  of  a,  upon  society,  ii. 
855;  want  of  one  in  the  United 
States,  ib. ;  causes  of  this,  859 ;  its 
results.  860. 

Capitalists,  class  of,  ii.  304. 811 ;  attack 
upon,  436. 

Carolina,  North.  State  of.  L  25. 414. 569. 


Carolina.  South,  i.  42.  198 ;   and  State 

rights,    i.    390;     defies    Congress. 
404. 
"Carpet-baggers"  in  the  South,  L  348; 

iL  165.  242,  698  sgq. 
Carthaginian  Councils,  encroachments 

of,  i.  227. 
Catholics,  Roman,  and  politics,  ii.  767, 

777. 
Caucus,  Party,  in  C-ongress,  i.  141,  170. 

205.  206. 
Central  Pacific  R.  R.,  ii.  798. 
Chambers,  Second,  American  view  of, 

i.  185;  ii.658. 
Chancery  Courts,  i.  501. 
Chari^  I.  and  the  English  Parliament, 

i.  262. 
Charleston,  Democratic  convention  of 

1860,  at,  u.  186.  189. 
Chase,  Judge  Samuel,  impeachment  erf. 

i.  230,  269. 
Chase,  Mr.,  i.  88. 

Cherokee  Indians,  the,  i.  269,  335. 
Chicago,  City  of,  Republican  'national 

convention,  of  1880.  and  1884,  at.  ii. 

184.  185 ;  of  1860.  224 ;    outbreak  of 

anarchism  of  1886.  in.  302. 
Chicago   World's   Fair   Exhibition,  of 

1893,    inventiveness    and    taste    of 

the  buildings  of.  ii.  852. 
Chinese  in  America,  the.  t,  330,  742; 

ii.  43,  50,  302.  439.  441,  444 ;  case  of 

indignity  to.  435;    attacks  on,  441. 
Church  and    State,   separation  of.   in 

America,  ii.  649.  763  €qq. ;  reasons  for 

it.  767 ;    legal  position  of  a  church, 

770;     result   to   religion,    782;     to 

society  in  general,  874. 
Churches  and  clergy,  the,  ii.  763-780. 
Cincinnati,  City  of.  ii.  125. 
Circuit  Courts,  i.  231. 
Cities,  debts  of.  i.  528.  641-643;   their 

relation    to    townships.    596,    614; 

their  growth,  628 ;  their  organisation. 

629  gqq. ;    indraught  towards  them 

from     the     country,     ii.     924.     See 

Municipal  Government. 
"Citizen's"  (or  "Independent")  ticKet 

in  voting,  ii.  147. 
Citizenship  of  the  United  States,  i.  419, 

717 ;  ii.  102. 
City  governments,  necessi^  for  con- 
trol over,  i.  543. 
Civil  Service  Reform,  i.  650 ;  ii.  26.  59, 
122,  144,  146,  328,  656;  Act  ^X'^^. 

909. 
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M7. 
CIttr.  B<Br7,  i  47.  «»;  a.  Il-U.  183. 

208.  37ft. 
Cktir*  the  AflMrieiB.  Attrf  patttMk  8. 

3VI.  S3.  417.  7«7.  779;  ihA  etywl- 

ftr.  763  .91.:  tbfir  iDdd  MMifiaB, 

774. 
Clemt^iwS.  Ofonr  fPtrcadMrt).  L  M. 

<«.  M.  TDl  210:  M.  3$.  47.  183,  1*6. 

310.  237. 
CUvtooi,  Gavcnor.  i  41 ;   it  137.  177. 
Oomrc  of  delMrtc  in  Concme.  t  131- 

138. 
Co-edncfttioo.  n.  MM). 
CoiBME»  Aet  of  l«r73.  L  183. 
CoIUmoiw  between  the  8ennt«  sad  the 

Bonw.  i.  188.  100. 
ColoBiBU.  eaHr.  elemenU  of  tUteuilj 

••  veil  ■•  oi  ottity  mmonc  Cbem,  L  24- 
Cdlondo.  StMU  of.  i.  488 ;  ii  B6ft. 
Colosbin  Collevp,  Nnr  York,  ii  719. 

730. 
CahnnbU.  Diotriet  of.  i.  586:  it  ISl. 
Conun«ree  and  lAbor,  D^Mrtmcnt  of. 

180. 
Connncree    CommiMoo.    Ini/crStMlbt. 

1.383.303;  ii.  OM. 
Commerce,  porwer  of  refuUtinc.  t  33w 
Coouoereaal  diaCrae.  1783-1780.  I  20. 

21. 
Committee  of  Appropriations,  i.  179. 

181. 
"Committee  of  Confercnre,"  t  180. 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  L  149. 

176,  179. 
Committee   on   Credentials   in   party 

conventions,  it  M,  108. 
Committee  on   Rivpn  aad  Harbours. 

t  179. 
Committees  of  Concresc.  i.  116,  141, 

Ifil,  156.  166,  17H.  179. 
Common  Councils,  i.  630. 
Commons,  House   of.     Sm  House   of 

CommoDS. 
Competitive  examinations,  ii.  144. 
Complexity   of  American  institutions, 

i.  17. 


l8(l.i«Sw 

CMagiiilaiiiy  titm,  L  SBL  O0B. 

Ciwigim  of  17»4  St  .Ubwij-.  1  19      of 
I7«  sit  NVir  York.  30:     of   ITT*^ 
17H  at  niJiiiJBfcii   ».  31.  147. 

Ceocvw  ol  Cbe  UHlcd  flteic«.  M«nb- 
6Asd  by  tfeOiiiiimiatt  ol  1780,  l 
3Sv  30^  70S;  ite  wfartio  lo  Cbe 
Pnaide«(.  56,  JO,  03.  30*.  316w 
289w  280;  it*  pomti.  61.  7< 
Wl'H»ws.  115.  Ul.  15ft.  166.  i: 
179;  aiHe^m  «rf  its  IfgMntmii.  V. 
ofita^Mcc.170.  184:  t 
IMO  two  cftanbcfn.  I8S; 
acaatial  Identity  ctf  ehanctcr.   vm. 

.  180:    coffiMM   bttniim    the    t««. 
188:  a^mMM.  of  local  M^  in  thm 

E^ladi  system.  103 :  salatin  of  ■MB- 
bcn^lOS:  sliartteMrea#oAep.  197; 
aad  diort  doBstioB  oi  a 
198;  iummilMni^lOO 
aaee  of  mrm ljsfi>  30O;  irurt  id 
OfipartQmtaes  for  distiiKtkm.  301; 
ahrnre  at  leadera.  203 ;  party 
coao.  205,  207 ;  want  of  a 
polior,  208w  301.  304  :  few  opesi 
tions  with  the  executive.  210; 
txol  over  the  latter.  211 ;  power  o<  lb* 
parse.  213;  cannot  i*!***^*^*  an  «&> 
dal,  A. ;  and  mpmne  power  ia  tb» 
Bovenunent.  230;  titc  CoosAitvtion 
out  of  the  reach  of  Coogms.  943; 
■tatutca  paased  vifrv  rvrss.  247 ; 
posed  veto  on  State  lecblal 
defects  in  the  structtxre  and 
of  Congrees  summarised,  3001 
retationa  to  the  rlectors,  302 ;  **co»- 
current  IccisUtion."  327;  ctertoral 
franchise,  396;  ongja  of  the  ayttsMU» 
HM;  private  bilU  in  Conjo^efla,  8h6: 
"lobbying."  463:  ii-  160.  104;  how 
far  CuucTess  is  corrupt.  162,  106; 
congossion&l  caucus  for  the  eariy 
Praridential  doctions.  179 :  cheeks  on 
the  tyranny  of  the  majonty.  339; 
congressional  oratory,  885;  Um 
future  of  Congress.  906. 

Congressional  encroadunent.   distnasi 
of.  td9. 

Congressional  record,  i.  147. 

Coogrcnman,  tf^rm  explained,  L  105- 

Conkling,  Ruscoe.  t  62. 

Connecticut,  SUte  of.  L  19,    198,  i3S> 
430,  481 .  482. 485,  508.  filO.  620. 82S, 
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Constitution  {Federal),  of  1789,  diffi- 
culty of  framing  it,  t.  22;  an  iiutru- 
meat  of  compromises.  25,  321 ;  oppo- 
Bition  to  its  ratification,  26;  fear  of 
European  aggroaitioa  Ind  to  ita  ndop- 
tioQ,  27 ;  oriKinal  amendmeDts  to. 
it. ;  causes  of  it«  excellence.  28 ; 
Ha  doublfj  aspect.  32;  the  roraple- 
moDt  and  crown  of  the  State  Cooati- 
tutions.  ib. ;  functions  of  govern- 
ment it  provides  for.  33 ;  objecta  of 
its  framers,  34.  220.  310,  318;  it. 
369 ;  method  of  rhootiing  Senators 
under,  i.  100.  102 ;  creation  of  two 
chambers  by.  185  ;  scheme  of.  tends 
to  put  Htahility  alwve  activity,  llfi; 
oath  of  fUleidance  to  it.  133  ;  balance 
of  power  it  provides  for,  223,  407 ; 
U.  270.  271 ;  ita  relation  to  Congress, 
i.  243  ;  to  the  Courts,  \b.  stjq. ;  re«pt»rt 
felt  for  it,  257,  311  ;  I'uriUnic  ele- 
ment in  it.  306:  its  sucocsn.  310; 
peculiar  distribution  of  govenuaetital 
funotionff,  313.  316;  r<*mnrkaWp 
omissions,  318.  321 ;  limits  the  com- 
petence of  Congress,  335  ;  its  devel- 
opment, 360;  by  amendment.  3f)3, 
371 ;  by  interpretation  and  conatruc- 
lion,  374,  391;  by  legislation,  392; 
by  usage.  3tM  ;  collisions  with  the 
executive  or  legislative,  308;  results 
of  this  development,  401,  408;  ser- 
vioes  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
nation,  407 ;  provisiouH  it  owes  to 
State  constitutions,  684  ;  the  Consti- 
tution given  at  length.  706-718. 

Constitution  of  California,  extracts 
from,  i.  742. 

Constitution  of  Confederate  States,  of 
1861.  i.  696. 

Constitution  of  North  American  colo- 
nies, i.  19.  427-430;  of  1777.  19. 

Constitutions  of  the  States,  i.  30  ;  their 
history.  427.  476 ;  mode  of  adoption, 
432;  their  real  nature,  433;  thi'ir 
contents,  437;  confusion  of  provi- 
sions, 443  :  leas  capacity  for  expan- 
sion than  in  the  Federal  Constitution. 
444  ;  their  deveJopmiint,  461  ;  t>T>ps 
ol  coDBtitutions.  454 :  their  leiiKth. 
466;  growth  of  democratic  tonden- 
ciM,  456 ;  comparative  frequency  o{ 
change,  457 ;  jealousy  of  officials, 
459 ;  protection  of  private  property. 
400 :  extension  of  State  interference, 
ib. ;    p«naItioa  nut  always  enforced, 

3p 


462 ;  legislation  by  a  Constitution, 
464  ;  its  demrriti*  and  ita  advantages, 
474  :  cvfnstitutional  conventions.  101. 
477;  limitutiuni*  ou  Icgislaturea,  494. 

Constitutions,  rigid  or  written,  i.  30.  34. 
36,  37,  60,  66,  101.  360.  364.  383.  3H4, 
397-100.  401.  407.  OWJ;  ii.  643.  658; 
contrasted  with  flexible  constitutions 
i.  361.  397. 

Constitutional  Amendments,  i.  27.  56, 
101.  126,  236.  328.  365.  373.  470.  713. 
715^718. 

Constitutional  Conventions.  See  Con- 
ventions. 

Continental  Congress  of  1774  at  Phila- 
delphia, i.  19. 

Convention  (Constitutional)  of  1786  at 
Annapolis,  i.  21 ;  of  1787  at  Phila- 
delphia, 22-24.  30,  95.  185,  216.  223, 
2H0.  282.  312.  324.  681-683;  ii.  5. 
271  ;  of  different  States,  i.  26.  27.  103, 
681 -«83. 

Conventions.  Note  ou  Constitutional,  i. 
fiSl ;  nominating,  ii.  84.  107.  874 ; 
National,  H4;  their  evolution.  1T6, 
222 ;  com|>ositiun,  180 ;  workinx, 
182;  objects.  186;  classes  of  aspir- 
ants, 188 :  complexity  of  their 
motives,  190 ;  pre limiuary  work,  ib, ; 
opening  of  the  convention,  192; 
the  voting,  196  ;  effect  of  the  system 
upon  public  life.  223;  their  tempes- 
tuous character.  224. 

Cooli-y.T.  M.  (Judge). quoted,  i.  55.  67. 
309.  313,  334.  338.  377,  3s4,  41K>.  695. 

Cooley'a  "Constitutional  I.amitatioas." 
quoted,  i.  234. 446,  448,  470,  532,  560. 
605. 

Cooley'a  ''History  of  Michigan."  cited, 
i.  384,  405. 

Coolcy's  "Principles  of  Constitutional 
Law."  quoted,  i.  234,  237.  313,  420. 

"Copperheads."  the,  ii.  33. 

Copyright,  i.  33;  Intemmtionol,  ii. 
328.  839. 

Cornell  Univer8it>*,  Ithaca,  ii.  719.  720. 

Corporations,  i.  89,  526.  729-735; 
hostility  of  State  Constitutions  to. 
460. 

Corruption,  ii.  166-167,  240.  See 
Uriber>-. 

County  Organisation,  i^  603-610,  612, 
614,  616;  ii933. 

Courtesy  of  the  Senate,  i.  62. 

Court  of  Claims,  i.  232,  236. 

Craodall,  Prudence,  ii.  343. 


tb»  "alnic^  for 
sAd  political  0tnlc.  L  401. 

tM4.   NalMVMl,  i.  I7»,  IS3: 
iWbto  of  9Ut«>.  52K;   €*  citae*.  520. 
683.  MO. 

DcdAmUfyii  of  loJcpmrtfnc*.  the,  i-  3D. 
M.aO?;   U.30O.  802. 

Dc6ei»er  BUI.  i.  ISO. 

Dtpaas  k&d  FiBtninatinm.  UmrcflMty. 
fi.726. 

Ddmrare.  »Ut«  ol.  1 127. 414. 434. 430. 
4A7,  4A&.  4B0. 

OcMftipociMft,  infln#nrf  of.  iL  627. 

DHBOcraeiM,  Aod  tbt  eoatrol  of  fornsn 
policy.  I  108.  322.  343 ;  dwrgcd  with 
ficltlttMM,  457;  azul  the  jwHeiBty, 
612.  510:  ii.  635;  "rotaCioD  in 
office,"  136;  may  he  tmttd  by  th« 
tfUitMiittD  produced.  230 ;  the 
»tra>gth  of  popular  govemment :  ita 
cscdieoce,  263 ;  two  dancers  to  which 
It  kc^poied,  264  ;  anfeffuarda  acaiost 
thoM,  206 ;  Ha  educative  power,  ib, ; 
danuxraoy  and  State  ioterfemice. 
AHU  lutq. :  chief  faulta  attributed 
lt>  il»fnocrarieji,  013;  how  far  these 
arc  prevent  in  America,  014;  thctr 
true  faults.  630-^1;  how  for  ob- 
■ervahta  in  America,  033 :  nrreauty 
of  revercBee  and  arlf-cootrol.  7d4 : 
effect  of  ffonal  equality  upon  man- 
nrra,  NIH  ;  on  thoughta.  H'i'Jsftq. :  pro- 
fiiaion  of  8p*?e<*l»  due  to  demucmcy, 
864 ;  not  rightly  rharict'd  with  pro- 
duoini  uniformity  of  churttcttT,  887. 

Demoerary  in  America  and  the  ju- 
diciary. 1.  612,  510;  and  rotation  in 
rtfnne,  jj.  138;  t^^fltrd  by  the  Btatca- 
maii  it  pro<lucf!B,  ^230 ;  ita  edueative 
influence!,  308 ;  ita  auppoaed  faults 
ezaaiin(<d,  013 ;  weakness,  614 : 
5ckJcnoas,  016;  insubordination,  ib. ; 
joalouay  of  greatnoan,  024  ;  tyranny 
of  tho  majority,  625 ;  lovoof  novaky. 


tboocbt.  826  •« . :  ■»  (k» 

iMM  of  life.  870: 

ttfl  future,  902 ; 

apfitoarhinc  xn 
Doaoerftiic  party,  the.  o€  I33B 

pttblicansj,  l  42;   a.  6;    «f 

260;    ii.   U.   13.   14.    17.    i», 

32.  40.    IdO; 

of.  33. 
rVmmiinaftfHial     CcttiBa     ( 

773,780. 
Desty'a     "  Coaatitntiao 

quoted,  i.  328. 
Dicey'e   "Law  of  the 

quoted.  L  245. 
Direct  Primary  laws.  the.  L  102. 
Distinguished  men,  want  ot,inJ 

t.78~K3,  201.202;  ii.51.  00««i 

641.  661.  644. 
District  Courts.  I  280.  232.  27tL 
Divisions  of  CongnMi.  mods  off 

i.  105.  134. 
Divorce  in  the  United  Steftea  ia 

ing :   more  frequent  ia  the  W( 

791. 
Domestic  service,  avcrsioa  of 

to  eater,  ii.  817. 
Drvd  Scott  decision,  i.  254.  2S3. 

270.  388;  ii.  14.  15. 


ao&. 


KuucATiox,  BunmAO  or.  i.  89.  ftdO. 

E)ducation.  legal,  pfoviiioa  for.  i.  090. 

G^Jiication.  public,  in  Amenca.  i.  461. 
023 ;  higher  education  and  polttim, 
ii.  25S:  public.  2^,  317.  711  s««  , 
796.  812. 

Elections,  influence  of  local  feeUo^  in.  i, 
101-105;  question  of  annual  elee* 
tions,  198;  wiiuiing  of  the  work  of 
politics,  ii.  02 ;  their  nukduBCfly. 
146  Mqg. ;    fraudulent  practic«a,  148, 
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156.  214.  216.  243.  639:  coot  of  dcc- 
tiuns,  152 ;  a  corrupt  district  of  Nvw 
York  State.  151  ;  machinery  in 
Maasacbuscttfl,  035;  eloctiona  the 
iiutrumeut  of  goverimieut  )>y  public 
opinion,  328-331. 

EleotioQK.  Presidential,  i.  69.  72.  298. 
299;  nominating  ronvcntions.  ii. 
170;  the  rumpaign.  204;  enthusi- 
asm evoked,  227 ;  disputed  election 
of  1870.  043. 

Eliot,  C.  W..  on  the  material  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  ii.  649. 

ElHot'a  "Debates."  quoted,  i.  22,  23. 
24,  26,  2H.  41,  95,  99.  103,  113.  198. 
256.  280.  361. 

Eniersnn,  R.  W..  quoted,  ii.  924,  927. 

EnKlaad,  former  American  hatred  of. 
i,  24;  ii.  H50;  growing  frirndhness 
to,  670,  S50. 

Kugland  and  America  compared ;  the 
judiciary,  i.  35,  230.  240.  274  ;  ii.  079. 
681 :  Parliamentarv  syatem.  i.  35. 
56,  K6,  92.  97.  98,  120.  129  Mqq..  137. 
140.  149,  1.52.  163.  196.  200,  202.  27S. 
475;  control  of  forciicn  policy,  108. 
109;  royal  preroKntivc,  56-59,  69; 
elections,  i.  70,  73.  I2i».  193;  ii.  77. 
DO,  174,  220;  the  cabinet,  i.  86,  90. 
91;  parties.  151;  ii.  21.  39.  141; 
finance,  i.  176;  whips.  151.  203; 
interpretation  of  statutes,  251, 
259-265 ;  relations  of  executive  and 
Icgislattire.  278;  ii.  605;  "referen- 
dum," i.  460,  467  :  munifipal  goveru- 
ment.  576,  581  ;  counties.  603.  610; 
sanitation,  622 ;  [mlitiriuns.  ii.  56, 
61,  63,  70;  corruption.  166,  239; 
poUtic&l  morality,  243  ;  public  opin- 
ion, 251.  254.  272.  274  »qq..  321  sqq.. 
374 ;  classes.  295 ;  government  in- 
terference. 349  sqq. ;  the  Uar.  fifiS  ; 
power  of  wealth,  814 ;  intellectual 
productivity.  H34,  838 :  liberty, 
848;   oratorj-,  862. 

English  Acts  of  Parliament,  mode  of 
interjiretation  by  the.  judgee,  i.  251. 

English  borough-owning  mAgnatea.  ii. 
237. 

English  common  and  statute  laws, 
taken  by  tho  tJnited  States  as  a 
model,  i.  345. 

English  Constitution,  referred  to,  i. 
28.  29.  30,  34.  35*.  39,  56.  57.  60,  176, 
219,  245.  255.  259.  278.  360,  387.  394, 
397,  403.446;  u.  287. 


English  Dountiea.  formerly  independent 
kirjKdonis,  now  local  administrative 
areas,  i.  16. 

Enji^li^h  Crown,  antiquity  of,  i.  217  ;  in- 
di'^iH^ndent  part  of  the  Constitution, 
210. 

English  kings,  meraben  of  Parliament, 
i.  5fi,  209. 

Engtial)  morulitios  in  public  life,  ii.  243- 
245. 

KnglLsh  Parliament,  omnipotent,  i.  243  ; 
cited,  ii.  321. 

Buglish  parties,  ii.  22. 

Ecjuality,  senses  of  the  word,  ii.  810; 
ine<|uulity  of  wealth  in  America,  ih. ; 

■  social  cquolity,  813  ;  effect  on  man- 
ners. 820;    its  charm,  872. 

Bi]uiiiiiution,  board  nf,  i.  520.  636. 

Kuropctin  uggrcMion,  fear  of.  i.  27.  309. 

Europt>an  stateuoen,  representative 
types,  ii.  231. 

European  travcJlem.  and  the  study  of 
the  tStatc  GovernmcDts  of  America.  1. 
411. 

Exchequer.  Chancellor  of  (English),  his 
budget,  i.  176. 

Executive,  Aniericao :  iofiuence  of 
public  opinion  on  it,  ii.  267;  itii 
latent  vigour,  651.  Ste  Cabinet, 
President,  Senate. 

Executive  and  LtCgislative  departments, 
separated  by  the  American  Consti- 
tution, i.  89.  DO,  178,  209  sqq.,  216 
$QQ. :  their  relations  under  the 
European  cabinet  system,  279  grjq. ; 
sirugglcii  between  them  in  England. 
288 ;  and  in  /Vmcrica,  289 :  results 
of  their  sepiu-ation.  293 ;  danger  of 
making  legislature  supreme,  675 ; 
separation  not  caacntiol  to  dcmoc* 
racy,  ii.  636. 

FAKUEita'  AuuANCE,  the,  1.  573;    ii. 

4t.  44. 
Fanners  in  America,  characteristics  of, 

ii.  297. 

Fatalism  of  the  multitude,  ii.  347,  352. 

''Favourite,"  meaning  of  the  term,  ii. 
188. 

•'Favourite  Son."  ii.  188. 

Federal  Courts.  Set  Judiciary  (Fed- 
eral). 

Federal  Government,  the :  its  chief 
functions,  i.  33,  315;  limitations 
DU  its  powers.  36,  37,  316:  its  several 
departments :     the    President,    38 ; 
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Cabinet.  85  Jtgq. ;  Senate,  97  tnjij- '. 
House  of  Representatives,  126  »QQr, 
tht<  legislature  and  executive,  216 
M^. :  the  judiriary,  229  aqq. :  *'f*on- 
cufTpnt  powers."  316;  workinn 
relntioiuwith  the  State  goveromoDti, 
325 :  inter\'ention  in  disturbances. 
320 ;  il0  relatious  to  individual  citi- 
•UM,  330 :  rnses  of  rcsistADrft.  333 ; 
pwr<*ion  of  a  Stalf  impoaeiblo.  336, 
33>* ;  the  determination  of  itit  powers, 
379,  38U;  linei*  of  their  development. 
382;  resuitA  of  the  latter,  391.  401- 
406. 

FedfroliAt  party,  the.  L  41.  92.  336; 
ii.  6-12.  177. 

Frdrmli^U  Tht,  quoted,  i.  29.  86.  1 13. 
192,  198.  199*  230.  236.  266.  283. 
394. 

Federal  System  of  America,  the :  ita 
main  features,  i.  312;  distribution  of 
powers,  313.  702  <Q9. ;  uHiisaiouc 
in  the  Constitution,  317.  321;  in- 
destructibility of  the  Union.  322; 
workioff  of  the  system,  32A.  358; 
eriti«nm  of  it.  341-349;  ilii  merits, 
350-367;  causcsof  it«  stability.  357  : 
dominance  of  the  centmliiing  trii- 
denciea.  368,  404;  \U  future,  ii. 
639,    902. 

Federal  Syst^^m  of  Canada,  i.  01*7. 

Federal  Union  of  1789.  parallel  to,  i. 
23. 

Federations,  faults  attributed  to,  i.  341 ; 
their  merits  as  illustrated  liy  America, 
350-358. 

Female  Suffrage.  See  Woman  Suf- 
frage. 

Fifteenth  Amendment,  the.  i.  318.  326. 

Financial  bill.»  in  Ktiglartd,  i.  176 ;  mode 
of  piussing  them  in  America,  177-lHO ; 
resultsof  the  system,  182:  reason  fur 
it,  183 ;  flourishing  fimuicial  condi- 
tion of  America,  ih. ;  yearly  surpluses, 
i6. ;  the  pa>Hng;  off  of  the  national 
debt,  %b. ;    Statu  Bnance,  6IH-633. 

Fletcher  V.  Peck.  i.  258. 

Florida,  sale  of,  by  Spain,  i.  8,  27. 

Florida.  Stole  of.  the.  i.  48.  49. 

Foreiun  n-Jations.  control  of.  i.  33,  53. 
107-110;  discontinuity  of  policy.  70; 
difficulty  of  control  by  popular  aa- 
8eml»Ues.  221  ;  division  of  powers  in 
America.  225 :  faults  due  to  the 
Federal  system,  342;  influenco  of 
pubUo  opinion,  ii.  374;    and  territo- 


rial extension,  665 ;  and  of  the  Am«n> 
can  spirit  of  fraternity.  652. 

Forensic  orutoi>',  ii-  801.  ^^  Onstoxi- 
cal  excellonee. 

Fourteenth  AmeEndmest,  the,  i.  130, 
318. 

France,  sole  of  Louisiana  by,  i.  27; 
intellectual  reUtions  to  Anteriea.  iL 
849. 

Franklin,  iienjamin.  i.  22.  196. 

Fraternity,  spirit  of,  in  .\nierirai.  ii.  *V52. 

Free<Iom  of  discussion  in  4\inerica.  ii- 
353. 

Freeman.  Prof.  E.  A.,  quoted,  L  71. 

"Free  Soilera"  party,  ii.  14.  31. 

Free  trade  and  protertion.  i.  178;  ii. 
26.  49. 

Fremont.  General,  ii.  14.  180. 

French  Canadiaiis  in  New  EneJ&nd,  J. 
602:    ii.  3H. 

French  Chamber,  ii.  224. 

French  Constitutiou  and  Goveimmcnt 
referred  to.  i.  60.  73.  91,  197.  222. 
246.  251,  28S,  372  ;   ii.  262. 

French  Constitution  of  1791.  referred 
to,  i.  60.  295. 

French  Senate,  i.  97.  197. 

Fundamental  (>rdefaof  Couneelicul,  of 
1638,  the  oldest  political  Constitu- 
tion in  America,  i.  428. 

Future,  the  intellectual,  of  Amerie*,  ii- 
842-844. 

Future,  the.  of  American  political  ioFti* 
tutions,  ii.  902 ;  of  the  Federal  6>*«tcm. 
♦6. :  of  Congresfi.  the  exeeuiive,  ihi* 
judiciary,  900  ;  of  the,  Preaideurj  , 
908 ;  of  the  party  system.  W»y  ;  of  (h«- 
spoils  syst4*m  and  the  machine.  \>>. . 

the  democracy  and  the  «!■■ v  ' 

economic  atrUKidc  for  exi  ' 

Future,    the   social   and    ec  'i 

America,  ii.  916;  great  fortunes, 
ib.'.  corporations.  918;  chauges  in 
IKjpulation,  919;  the  negroes.  921; 
question  of  the  evolution  of  an  .\uirri- 
can  type  of  character,  922,  923 ;  ten- 
dency towards  city  life.  924 ;  th- 
development  of  an  aristoerscv  •vi- 
probable.  926:  future  of  Ulti;ii  r 
and  thouKht.  927;  of  other  elem>  tit 
of  civilisation,  S29. 

Oaluatix,  Albert,  i.  88,  181. 
CJtirficld.  J.  A.   (President),   L  46.  54. 
62.63,61,  191;  ii.  142,  1S3.  139.201. 
General  Court  of  Masaachua<rtt«,  i.  St5. 
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General  election  in  EnKland,  a  period  of 
disturbunce.  i.  70. 

"General  Ticket"  system  of  voting. 
i.  43. 

George  III.  and  Ensliah  porket  bor- 
oughs, i.  280 :  and  "  plucf."  ii.  130. 

George,  llcory,  the  Labour  party  caii- 
rlidatc  for  mayor,  ii.  43 ;  referred  to, 
252. 

Georgia.  State  of,  i.  185,  236,  258,  269 ; 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  404 :  and 
penaionB,  519 :  and  a  second  chamber, 
684. 

GennanCottstitutioD,rcfcrredto,i.22L  ; 
u.  361. 

Germanir  Confederation,  i.  16.  350. 

German  inimigranta  in  Amcrifia,  ii.  35- 
37.  299,  315.  860. 

Germany  and  America,  intellectual 
relatiou  of,  ii.  850. 

Gerry.  Elbridge,  i.  120. 

Goschen.  Mr.,  od  tausczfaire.  U.  502. 

Govfrnment.'fnrmaof.  in  free  countries, 
i.  27H  ;  ti.  207  ;  their  influence  upon 
national  charartcr.  .S69,  H23. 

Governors.  State.    See  State  Executive. 

Granger  movement,  the.  ii.  438-440. 
693. 

Grant.  U.  S.  (Prendent).  L  45.  46.  64. 
68,  70.  77.  83.  214,  276;   ii.  183.  372. 

GrcAt  men.  why  not  choaen  as  prrai- 
deuts,  i.  77  »qq. 

Greere.  .ancient  ronstitutions  of,  re- 
ferred to.  i.  23.  36.  71.  218.  221.  259. 
362.  369.  580;   ii.  1.^,  224.  267. 

Greeley,  Horace,  ii.  179.  277. 

Grffubaekers.  the  (party  oO.  ii.  41-43, 

46.  213. 

Guclfs  and  Ghibcllincs,  w&ra.  of  U.  24. 

ffabeas  Corpus,  susprnaion  of,  i.  55. 
Hamilton.  Alexander,  i.  23,  25.  30.  39. 

47.  03.  88.  91.  98.  99,  113.  181.  209, 
230.  23fi.  667;  ii.  B-8.  11.  13.  18,  34. 
224,  236. 

Hanfl»*alir  League,  i.  16.  350,  581. 
Hare's       "American       Comttitutional 

Law,"  quoted,  i.  337,  381.  389. 
Hnrrington,      author     of     "Oeeana," 

quoted,  i.  37,  104. 
Harrison,  Bcujaiuin  (President),  ii.  1S3. 
Hart,  Prof.  A.  B..  'Practical  Kmaj's  on 

American  Govcrnmrnt."  ii.   154. 
UartfoniConventionuflbU,  i.  390;  ii. 

11. 
HartingtoD,  Lord,  ii.  223. 


Harvard  University,  ii.  711,  718,  710, 

721. 

Hastings,  Warren,  i.  50. 

Hawaii,  ConEtitution  of,  i.  696;  rela- 
tiona  of  tht*  island  to  the  United 
States,  ii.  575.  577.  578. 

Hayea,  R.  B.  (Preaident),  i.  47-49.  214, 
215.329:  ii.  144. 

Henry,  Patrick,  i.  307. 

Hereditary  titles,  i.  710;   ii.  815, 

History,  its  services  to  politics,  ii. 
655. 

Hitchcock'6  ''StAte  Cooatitutions/' 
quoted,  i.  554 ;   ii.  697. 

Holker,  Lord  Justice,  caac  of,  i.  272. 

Home  of  the  Nation,  the.  ii.  449-469; 
phenomena,  racial,  climatic,  and 
cajnomiral,  of  the  New  World,  449; 
relation  of  geographical  conditions  to 
national  growth,  450:  influence  of 
phyifical  environment,  t&. ;  phy.sical 
charncteridtics.  451:  climate  an 
historiral  factor.  452;  aridity  of  the 
West,  453  ;  influence  of  early  rolonial 
and  frontier  life  on  the  national 
character,  ih, ;  early  European  settle- 
ments in  America,  455;  settlement 
of  the  Mississippi  basin  and  the  unity 
of  the  nation.  45C;  easy  acqutaitioo 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  prrviously  held 
in  the  feeble  power  of  Mexico.  457, 
458 ;  wealth  and  prosperity  or  the 
South  dependent  upon  slave  labour, 
459 ;  imperilled  unity  of  the  South, 
■ib. ;  the  chief  naturiU  .'wurcw*  of 
wealth  —  fertile  soils,  mineral  wealth, 
and  standing  timber,  -160;  varieties 
of  soil,  ib. ;  mineral  rejiourecs,  461  ; 
industrial  population  increoang 
faster  than  the  HKneultural,  402; 
geographi"  and  commeree  point  to 
one  nation.  463 ;  with  a  vast  home 
tnule,  free  trade  wit  h  foreign  countries 
of  little  consequence,  ib. ;  railways 
and  interstate  rommercc  unifying 
influeuceM,  464  ;  assimilating  power  of 
langtiage,  inatitutions,  and  idea.s,  465  ; 
unptfopted  gaps  narrowing  daily,  %h.\ 
dialectic  variations  over  the  Union 
few.  ib. ;  immigration  and  rlimate 
may  in  time  crc»ite  difTerences  in 
national  and  physical  types,  468 ; 
average  duration  of  life  and  physical 
well-beiag,  467 ;  the  nation  sovereign 
of  ltd  own  fortunes.  468 ;  immunity 
from    foreign    aggression,    A. ;     im- 
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mcnae  defmiiTr  strrDgth  umI  m»- 

teml  pwMpcrity,  ib. 
Homicide   ooodoDcd   is  •ome   Ststo, 

ii   615,  082. 
RoDounble.  thle  of,  i.  131. 
House  of  Commona  (En^nh).  referred 

to.  L  61.  98.  90.  109.  116.  131.  137. 

138.  144.  146.  149.  150.  166.  176.  185, 

199-301. 205. 211.  280, 281.  2«fl.  299 : 

ii.  55,  223.  226.     Sf*  P&rliamcot. 
IIouAe  oi  Lords,  referred  to.  L  61,  97, 

90.  116.  120.  123.  1S6.  189.  190,  274. 

am :  ii.  56.     .So;  Parliament, 
flavard     od     "Local     CoofftitutioiuU 

History  of  the  United  BUtea,"  i.  606. 
Hume  (David).  "EoBaya,"  referred  to. 

i.  24;  ii.  18. 
Hyde  Park  (London),  meetinci  in.  iL 

229. 

Idaho.  State  of,  i.  127.  442,  462.  689. 
690.  591,  592. 

tUinnvt,  State  of.  i.  4»6.  606-610.  612- 

lmmigrant«  in  America,  I  24 ;  ii.  35, 
303.  857 ;  pounced  upon  by  voting 
agents,  103 ;  influence  of  puHir 
opinionupon  them.  370;  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  469-400 ;  nationality 
of  Ihr  new  influi.  409-471,  478,  479; 
ita  character.  472-477 ;  its  influence 
in  politicfl,  477 ;  the  probability  of 
its  continuing.  479-482;  ita  effect 
ujwn  the  nation.  482-484,  466,  480; 
thn  effect  upon  it  of  the  .American 
environment.  487-490:  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  national  character. 
922. 

Impeachmentof  executive  offieera,  i.  60. 
90,  212,  505 :  of  judges.  HI.  231.  563. 

Income  tax  (Federal),  reierrcd  to.  L 
370. 

Indian  affaire,  i.  88.  210,  209.  585,  593 ; 
iL374. 

Indiaiw,  State  of.  i.  414. 

Indian  Territory  (west  of  Arkansas),  i. 
07,  586.  693. 

Indtvidualiam.  spirit  of,  in  America,  ii. 
691. 

Individuals  and  Assembliefl,  combats 
between,  x.  227. 

Influence  of  religion,  the.  in  America, 
ii.  781-794. 

Initiative,  the,  and  Referendum,  as 
parta  of  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, i.  102.  479;   652. 

Jnaular  Affairs,  Uureuu  of,  the,  L  90. 


InteOertasJ 

corded  to.  m.  816. 

Intellectaal  productivity,  cooditiaia  of, 
ii.  S34  #99. ;  how  far  — *-*^g  ib 
America,  835:  recent 
of  .American  thought,  SA2 ; 
for  the  future.  863.  927. 

Intellectual    reUtion    of    Amcriea    to 
Europe,  ii.  845-854. 

Interior.  Secretary  of  the.  i.  86.  8B. 

Interpretation  of  the  Coostxtutioa. 
372.  374-391 ;  the  interpreting  au- 
thorities. 376:  judicial  principles  of 
interpirtation  and  oonatniction,  379  : 
linea  of  derdopmettt  of  implied 
powen.  3S2:  dcrelopment  by  the 
executive  and  Congreaa.  383  ;  checks 
on  the  procAsa,  387 ;  its  iraportAat 
reaults.  388-391. 

Iowa.  State  of.  i.  414.  624.  614. 

Irish  Draft  Riots,  of  1863.  ii.  651. 

Irish  in  America,  the.  i.  24 ;  ii.  35-37. 
50.  30.'^.  370.  371.  920. 

Irish  Partiamcni,  placemen  in.  i.  331. 

Irijih  vote,  the,  ii.  158- 

Isle  of  Man,  Constitution  of,  i.  219. 

Italian  labour  vote  in  Americ&.  iL  10ft 

Italian  ministers,  usually  member*  of 
Parliament,  i.  86. 

Italian  ParliMDentaiy  system,  i.  92. 

Italian  Representative  cfaaxubers.  i. 
188:  Italian  members  of,  and  free 
railway  passes,  ii.  161. 

Italian  Senate,  i.  189. 

Jackbox,  Axoittw  (President).   L  47. 

56,  58.  63.  66.  83.  269.  291.  292,  377. 

395:  a.  137.  178,  376. 
Jackson.  Mrs,  Helen,  appeals  on  behalf^ 

of  the  Indians,  ii.  376. 
Jameson  on  "Constitutional  Conve»- 

tions,"  i.  366. 
Jcffcreon.   Thomas   (President),    i.   30, 

41.  44-47,  57.  59.  76.  77.  83.  K7.  01. 

92,  210,  214,  268.  276.  304.  334.  336. 

342.  377.  384.  425;  ii.  6-12.  33.  136. 

177.  236.  375. 
Jeffcraon'a  "Manual  of  Parliamentary 

Practice."  i.  144. 
Johns  Ilupkina  University,  ii.  719,  720, 

729,730.  751.  753. 
Johnson.  Andrew  (President).  L  51. 56. 

59.  61,  124,  190.  207.  212.  214.  276. 

291. 
Johnson,  Reverdy,  treaty  of  1869.  i.  108- 
Joint  stock  companies,  ii.  706. 


Judiciary,  American,  general  remarks 
on,  ii.  657.  679-6S9. 

Judiciary.  English,  independence  of, 
i.  259. 

Jiidipjary  (Federal),  the,  i.  35.  712: 
oasca  of  impcachrnent,  HI  ;  Federal 
courts  a  necessarj'  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, 229,  247  ;  Supreme  Court.  230  ; 
Circuit  court*,  231  ;  Dulrict  rourU, 
232 ;  Court  of  Claims,  ib. ;  Court  of 
Customs  Appeals,  ib. ;  their  Juris- 
dirtioii.  232-239;  procedure,  237; 
working  of  the  ayatem,  239  ;  separa- 
tion of  the  judicial  from  the  I'xcrutive 
and  jpgialativo  dcpartnifuts,  ih.; 
necessity  for  its  creation,  24ti ;  the 
courts  do  uot  control  the  Ipgistature. 
hut  interpret  the  law.  253 ;  imiwr- 
tance  of  their  functions,  254;  the 
system  nut  novel.  256 ;  its  success, 
ib. ;  not  peculiar  to  a  Federal  govern- 
ment. 250 :  Chc>  Courts  and  politics, 
262;  salutary  iidluenro  of  the  Bar. 
266;  conflict  of  othfr  authoriticfl. 
268;  weak  point  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  271.  276.  305 ; 
8Ui>eriority  of  Fedenil  Circuit  and 
Di»tnct  judges.  272  :  Stuti*  judiciary 
ill-paid,  ib. ;  corruption  and  partisan- 
fihip  rare.  273 :  Supreme  Court 
'fi-ffU  the  touch  of  public  opinion,' 
274 ;  value  of  the  Fedi^ral  courts  to 
the  country,  272 :  degree  of  strength 
and  stability  posseased  by  them.  274  ; 
independence  of,  276,  305 ;  their 
relation  to  the  State  courts.  331; 
mode  of  int-eri>reting  the  Constitu- 
tion, 375;  development  of  their 
powers.  403  ;  character  of  the  Bench, 
ii.  681  :  freedom  from  corruption, 
685 :   its  future,  088. 

Judiciary  (.State),  the,  i.  35;  nature  of 
its  authority,  446 ;  principles  of 
action,  447;  variety  of  courta.  507; 
jurisdiction,  508  ;  attempts  of  eixlifi- 
catiou.  50U;  power  of  judges.  510: 
mode  of  appointment,  ih. ;  tenure  of 
office,  511  ;  salaries,  512;  character 
of  the  bench,  ib. ;  amount  of  inde- 
pendence, 562 ;  local  judiciary  in 
Illiooiit,  61U;  city  judges,  632; 
American  State  Bench,  ii.  657,  679- 
689;    charges  of  corruption,  685. 

KcARKCTifUi  in  California,  ii.  426-448, 
938. 


Kent's  "Commentftriea,"  quoted,  i. 
232.  447.  484. 

Kentucky  legislature,  on  the  Constitu- 
tion Sedition  and  Alien  Acts.  i.  334 ; 
on  the  tariff  of  1798,  335;  on  the 
right  of  assembly,  440 ;  on  life  and 
property,  ib. ;  on  ehJId  labour,  461 . 

Kentucky.  State  of.  i.  333.  334. 

Knights  of  Labour,  ii.  41- 

"Know-nothing"  party,  ii.  14.  16,  295. 

Knox,  Henry,  of  Mass.,  L  01,  02. 

Ku  Klux  Klao  outrages,  i.  348. 

Labour  Partt,  ii.  41,  301,  44L 

Labour  troubles,  ii.  652.  046.  647. 

LatMce  /aire,  policy  of,  i.  340;  H.  10, 
28,  634-547. 

Laws,  American,  four  kinds  nf,  i.  248 ; 
their  want  of  uniformity.  345. 

Lawyers  in  America,  ii.  306,  307,  624. 
See  Bar  (American). 

Lea,  Henry  C,  quoted,  ii.  424. 

Lectures  in  America,  ii.  867. 

Legal  issues,  their  importance,  in 
Congress,  i.  89. 

Legal  profession.     See  Bar. 

Legal  Tender  Acta.  i.  249,  270.  276, 
315.  383. 

Legislation  in  America :  the  President's 
part  in  it.  i.  66 :  tedts  of  ita  excellence. 
167;  applied  to  English  legislation, 
168;  and  to  American,  170;  criti- 
cism of  the  method  of  direct  legi^ln- 
tion  by  the  people,  464-480 ;   ii.  659. 

Legislation,  special,  distinguished  fmro 
general,  i.  217:  an  evil  in  America. 
540.  658.  5.'J9,  577.  646.  674. 

Legislative  intervention,  chief  forms  of, 
ii.  541. 

Legislative  power,  supreme,  reata  with 
the  people,  i.  250,  464  aqq. ;   ii.  659. 

Legislature  and  Executive.  See  Ex- 
ecutive. 

Lcgialaturc  (Federal).  See  State  Legis- 
latures. 

Legidaturea  (C^ty).  See  Municipal 
government. 

Levermore*B  "Town  and  City  Govern- 
ment of  New  Haven."  quoted,  i.  633. 

Lewis,  Sir  G.  CornewuU,  ii.  233. 

"Liberty"   party,   ii.    14. 

Lincoln.  Abraham  (President),  i.  51, 
55.  64.  72.  77.  83.  87,  101.  189,  270. 
296,  297.  306,  399.  421 ;  ii.  14.  67. 
278,  286,  307.  376. 

Liquor  prohibition,  i.  474.  577  ;    iL  25. 


INDEX 


Literary  men  in  America,  u,  307. 
Literature,    Americikn.   ii.   828;     com- 

par»tiv^  waut  of  L'rvative  power,  833 ; 

rnuBCs  of  thia,  835 ;    recent  develop- 

mcntfl  of  thouffht.  H39:    relation  to 

Kurope,  847  ;   proiiiijic  for  the  future. 

R54  ;  influDiice  of  a  capital  ua,  S36. 
"Lobby."  the.  i.  463.  091 ;  ii.  160.  161. 

164. 
Local  fopUng.  strength  of.  i.  80-81.  191- 

195,  482,  480.  544.  549,  591. 
Local  government,  types  of.  in  America. 

1.506,616;  township  type,  597,  010; 

countj'  tj-pe,  003  ;    mixed  typtt,  599, 

606.  614;    instance  of  Illinois,  607; 

of  Michigau.  610;   of  Iowa.  014;   of 

Pennsylvania.    014,     615;      control 

over  loc&l  authorities,  019;  taxation. 

620;  absence  of  representation.  621  ; 

chief  functions  of  local  government, 

ib. ;    influeurc  of  party  spirit.  625; 

simplicity     of     the     syst4?m,     026 ; 

government   of   cilica,   628-^39   (aee 

Municipal  govcrumeDt) :    character 

of  the  stiite:imen   produced   by   the 

system,  ii.  233. 
Local  option,  i.  474. 
Local  self-government,  advantages  of. 

L  351  ;   ii.  059. 
Loeke  on  "Civil  Government."  i.  283. 
Logan.  General,  ii.  201. 
Log-n)lling.  ii.  100. 

London,  iti<litTi^rciiC4.'  to  voting,  ii.  324. 
Long  Parliament  (England),  the,  i.  218. 
Lord  Chancellor  (English),  powers  of. 

i.  OS;   on  woolsack.  120. 
Louisiana  (French  territory  west  of  the 

Mississippi),   i.   27,   3^,   388.  890; 

ii.  11. 
Louisiana.  Sute  of,  i.  55.  345.  430,  440, 

441 ;    c<xle  of.  509,  510;    rinsi  and 

jobbery,  ii.  127. 
LouisWlle  (Kentucky),  ii.  127. 
Low,  Honourable  Scth,  on  **  Municipal 

Government   in  the  U.  S.,"   i.  648. 

656-079. 
Lowe,  Rijbnrt,  referred  to,  iL  613.  823. 
Lowell,  J.  R.,  (]Uote<l,  i.  34,  and  the 

"Whitis  House."  ii.  143. 
Luther  v.  Bonirfi,  i.  55. 
Lynch  law.  i.  338 ;  ii.  617. 

MACHtTfc.  the.  its  organisation,  ii.  82; 
what  it  htLi  to  do,  93 ;  its  working 
and  restilta.  101 ;  the  desire  for  office 
ita  ffOUrce  of  power,  111;   Rings  and 


boaaes  its  inner  springs.  112:  M 
chines  of  New  York  City.  155;  t 
struggle  a^aiufit  it.  108-175,  31 
popular  oiiinion  of  it,  242 ;  t 
Machine  in  the  South.  316 ;  unscru 
pulous  men  who  work  it.  363 ;  the 
nominating  machinery*  in  Mossarhu- 
sotta,  035 ;  how  far  it  is  due  to  de- 
mocracy. 636 ;  ita  future,  909.  &r 
under  Party  Organisation,  also  under 
Tamman>'  Ring. 

Machinery  of  American  Government, 
to  Europeans  conspicuous  by  it«  ab- 
sence, i.  16. 

McKinlcy.  President,  i.  50. 

Macy,    Professor,    on   "Guvernxnoat, 
i.  014.617. 

Madison,  Jamoa  (President).  L  23,  39, 
63.77,87.  452;  ii.  8.  136. 

Magna  Charta,  i.  342.  447. 

Majority,  power  of  the,  ia  Aiuerioa.  ii 
33S-:i40,  349.  352. 

Manhood  Suffrage,  it  650. 

M.tnz  constitution,  referred  to.  I.  219. 

Marriage  laws.  i.  345. 

Marshall.  John  (Chief-Justice),  t.  63. 
230-238.  246,  255,  268.  275,  377, 
379  «<N..  385-387. 

Marshall's  "Life  of  Washington," 
quoUxl.  i.  306. 

Mnr>-land.  State  of,  i.  42,  43.  196,  414, 
439.  442. 

Massachusetts,  SUte  of,  i.  28,  29.  41 
428,  442,  453,  535,  545.  580 ;    ii. 
874. 

Mayoralty,  the,  and  ita  powers,  i, 
665. 

'Mean  White*."  a.  319. 

Merchant  Guilds,  English,  i.  427. 

Mexico  and  the  United  States,  L  342 
ii.  560.  572,  574. 

Michigan,  Sute  of.  I  43,  611  ;   and 
ballot,  ii.  148. 

Militarism,  freedom  from,  ii.  568.  623. 

Militia,  the,  L  56.  49i».  704.  709,  715. 

MUlioD&ires.  ii.  908. 

Ministers,  the  IVesident's.  Sec  Cabi- 
net. 

Minneapolis,   rings  and   bosses  in* 
128,    120;     St.    Paul    and.    rivaliy 
between.  129.  897,  898. 

Minnesota,  State  of.  ii.  173. 

Minorities  under  government  by  pu 
opinion,  ii.  204,  349. 

M  inori  ty  represen  ta  tion  in  cities,  L 
020 ;  ii.  330. 
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Mirttbeau,  qucited,  i.  116. 

Musisaippi.  State  of.  CoDatitution.  i. 
439,  440.  441.  46()-462. 

Missouri,  compromiae  of  1820,  L  265 ; 
ii.  12,  13,  14. 

Miasouri.  ConstitutioD  of,  i.  531. 

Missouri,  State  of,  li.  12  :  rings  in,  132. 

Modomtor  of  a  Town-meeting,  i.  600, 

Molly  MafHiirc  conspiracy,  ii.  610. 

Mont-y  Ui  City  Elections,  i,  549 ;  ii. 
170.     .SVc  Bishop,  J.  B. 

Monopwlien,  liootility  to,  in  State 
Const  i  tut  ions,  ii.  625. 

Monroe,  James  (Proeidcnt).  i  87 :  it  7, 
n,  177,  567. 

Montana.  State  of.  i.  127.  590. 

Montesquieu,  referrod  to,  i.  20.  2S3. 

More.  8ir  Thomas,  his  "  Utopia," 
quoted,  i.  527. 

Mormons,  the.  u.  39.  644,  767.  789. 

Morris.  Gouvemeur,  i.  280. 

Muffn-umpfl,  the,  ii.  47,  48.  51.  318. 

Municipal  Government  in  America; 
its  organization,  i.  629;  the  mayor. 
630 ;  aldermen  and  (^omronn  Coun- 
cil, 631  ;  judKes,  632  ;  nature  of  its 
funrtioiut,  634  ;  municipal  system  of 
Boston,  636:  of  .St.  Louis,  639: 
tests  of  efficiency,  640;  case  of 
Philadelphia,  ih. ;  the  ayst^rm  of  a 
conspicuous  failure,  642 ;  nature  of 
thn  evil,  642  ;  renipdifs  proposed,  649  ; 
Hon.  iyc.xh  Low,  on  munidpal  govern- 
ment, 656 ;  system  of  Brooklyn,  661  ; 
problem  of  th«?  legislative  branch  of 
city  govcrnmeDt,  675 ;  tendency 
towards  improvement,  676 ;  cor- 
ruption, ii.  165,  389;  efforts  of  re- 
formers. 174.  402. 

National   character  and   tendencies. 

i.3. 
National  debt.     See  Debt. 
National    Government.     5m    Federal 

Government. 
National     Nomination     Conventions. 

tiiw  Conventions. 
Nations  and  small  communities,  types 

of  relalionship  between,  i.  16. 
Naturalisation  lawt;,  i.  419;   ii.  99. 
Navy,  control  of  the,  i.  33,  53;    in- 

cfcaae  of,  96. 
Navy.  Secretary  of  the.  i.  85, 
NebraHka,  State  of,  i.  102. 
Nesro,  the,  present  and  future  of,  ii. 

512-564  :   physical  conditions  in  the 


South  favourable  to  fats  development, 
509,  513;  proportion  of  coloured  to 
the  white  population.  513  ;  the  negro, 
save  in  two  States,  a  relatively  de- 
creasing clement,  ib. ;  infant  mor- 
tality. i6. :  economic  and  induMtriol 
condition,  514;  poorest  and  lowest 
social  stratum.  t6. ;  occupation  best 
suitrd  to  the  blacks,  ib. ;  from  the 
slavesbip  to  the  plantation.  516 : 
political  rights  thrust  prematurely 
upon  them,  ih. ;  character  und  gifts 
of  the  negro,  517,  542;  educational 
status.  518,  519.  542;  illiteracy, 
ib. ;  religion  formi;rly  the  only  civil- 
ising influcQcc.  520 ;  religion  and 
mnrnlity  often  divorced,  ib. :  in- 
dustry a  mcanH  of  self-help.  622 ; 
[teed  of  provision  for  instructing  the 
nugro  in  handicraft,  ib. ;  insanity  and 
crime,  523;  intermarriage  forbidden 
by  law,  ib. :  his  social  status  before 
and  after  the  war  contrasted.  524 ; 
nn  social  intermixture  between  races, 
525 ;  new  coloured  generation  lost 
its  instinctive  subservii^uce  and 
dependence,  526  ;  Dtrained  relations, 
white  women  and  negro  lust,  ib.  i 
social  repulsion  and  lynchings,  527, 
528;  race  antagonism  and  the 
imlitical  proHIcm,  520,  530 ;  the 
whites  and  electoral  malpractices,  ih.; 
question  of  aegro  disfranchisement, 
531,  532.  533.  54-1-547;  proposed 
educational  test.  532  ;  graver  social 
problems,  i6. ;  deportation  imprac- 
ticable, 533,  534 ;  setting  the  negro 
Hpiirt  inexpedient,  535  ;  "miscegena- 
tion." 5.16;  the  future  likely  to  con- 
riai«  him  to  the  'Black  Belt'  and 
the  Gulf  Region.  536,  537;  potency 
of  moral  remedies,  538 ;    his  future, 

Negro  i)roblem.  Uiter  reflections  on  the, 
ii.  540-564 ;  the  capacity  of  the 
npgro,  542;  his  progress  in  cflu- 
cation,  542-544 ;  social  relation  to 
the  whites,  549;  race  friction,  549- 
551;  labour  troubles,  552 ;  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Southern  whites.  552, 
554 ;  the  attitude  of  the  negroes, 
554,  556;  people  of  mixed  blood, 
555-557 ;  a  forecast  of  encourage- 
ment, 557-564. 

Negro  vote.  the.  i.  44 ;  iL  38,  134.  148. 
149.  320. 
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OUo;8tat*  otf  (< 
LSM;  iL  •0.312. 

OMitiTi,  State  td,  i.  472.  586.  fi02, 
Tl«. 

OpinftM^  p«falic.  in  Amenctt.  the  aHi- 
■■!•  fowt  n  viTCfBiBcttt,  i-  6;  the 
PmI  aom*  of  tfar  Pkiwkat's  power. 
7;  itoMfaMMeo«tb*8upnemefW- 
«iU  Cowt,  274;  on  th*  iafecrpretft- 
tioa  of  the  CoMtitntioa,  387;oBUie 
SlMc  jmd&dmry,  514 ;  on  the  pnife»- 
^ooal  ywilltiriana.  iL  66 ;  ic»  sCraicth. 
ii  241 ;  iU  nftturc.  251 ;  ataces  of 
fonnAtum,  A.;  i^nmoo  in  the  edu- 
cated aikd  nnedueftted 


ZM:   iam  ogU*iu  kaa 

of    tfar  .imjiMilj.    J39;     ■ 
Co^KBB,  331 ;    ia  the  «tea«.  M* 

fcftJhM  of  ihe  ■Ariiiiii,  XT,  «a 

ila  efface  tm  Iha  Mtioa  off  apauiM., 
as*:  JMiitit  ia  thia  hUoi.u  the 
Slatea  aad  the  vhele  Vmom,  Ml. 

pahUt  w^^oiatmgaM.  373 :  oa  ffoeidvi 
pofiqr.  174:  h^taom  of  a  cartel 
OS  paUie  ofiiBioeu  &»5;  eOert  of 
the  ahaexkce  of  a  ca|iital  m  AmukM, 
800. 

Onumemeu  aad  Ihih  Cadhafiei,  iL 
651. 

OratocMl  eteeBeaee.  Mtafe  ol.  ft.  Ml: 
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Ameriran  dcfcct«,  ib. :  diffrrMit  kinds 
of  nratorj'.  804 ;  thre<?  kinds  spe- 
cially dr-veloped  in  America,  866 ;  re- 
scr\'e  of  audience,  868. 

Oratory,  and  the  parties,  iL  232.  234, 
23,5. 

Oregon.  State  of.  i.  101.  102. 

Oxford  Univ«T«ty.  Parliamentary  rcp- 
rracntation.  ii.  102;  and  the  Thirty- 
Nino  Articles,  244. 

Palmerston;  Lord,  refcmxl  to.  ii. 
231. 

Panama,  ii.  S77.  580. 

Parliament.  EnKliah.  a  sovcrei^  and 
runntitutional  Jisscmbly.  i.  35;  r^ 
ferre<i  to.  66.  ifift.  175.  251.  252.  266. 
2.W.  285  «TO..  564  ;  ii.  272. 

Partifs,  political,  in  America:  their 
development,  i.  5.  6.  3M9 ;  eflcet  of 
strusKle  over  the  C<itistttution  of 
1789,  26;  their  interference  with 
presidential  electioua,  42.  44  ;  growth 
of  n  pMleralifit  party,  92,  390 ;  ii.  6 ; 
influence  of  parties  in  the  Senate  on 
(ureiKn  policy,  j.  109;  their  cohesioii 
in  f'onKreas,  152;  no  real  purty  gov- 
ernment in  America.  292 ;  State 
partiea engulfed  by  the  National,  571, 
fi72:  causes  of  thin.  573  ;  it*  results. 
674.  676;  cases  of  Kcniiinc  State 
parties,  578;  factions,  579;  party 
Rpirit  in  rural  local  government, 
680-682;  in  cities,  ih..  670;  im- 
portance of  the  parties,  644;  the 
great  movinR  furn^  in  Amencn.  ii.  5  ; 
their  historj-.  ih. ;  Federalist  and 
Republicans.  6;  National  Republi- 
cans or  Whigs  and  Democmts.  13: 
Republican  party  of  1856.  14 ;  the 
foundations  of  party  in  America 
compared  with  Europe,  16 ;  the  an- 
tithesis of  lil>(?rty  and  order,  18;  no 
definite  principle*  in  the  modern 
parties.  21 :  illustrations  of  thia.  24 : 
composition  of  the  Republican  party. 
30;  of  the  Democratic,  32  ;  politics 
of  immiKrants,  34 ;  of  negroes,  37 ; 
influence  of  religion.  t7t. ;  gcographi- 
ciil  distribution  of  partioA,  38 ;  leaser 
organisations,  39 ;  test  of  a  party. 
»6. ;  Grcenbackers.  ifc.,  214;  Labour 
party.  41.  42.  301,  856 ;  Prohibition- 
ists, 42.  213,  558;  Woman  SufTrage 
party.  45.  209,  548 ;  the  Mugwumps, 
46,  46,  60 ;  causea  of  the  pemistcnce 


of  the  parties.  48;  eminent  leadprs 
less  im[>ortnnt  than  in  Kuro|ie,  51  ; 
the  selection  of  candidates.  53,  84, 
177;  social  influence  of  parties,  53; 
their  connection  with  State  politics, 
64 ;  the  politicians,  66  (jim:  Pntiti* 
eiaos) ;  the  l»e«t  men  indiaposed  for 
politics,  69 ;  party  ortsanixation  (q.v.), 
76;  types  of  state«men  pnidured, 
230 ;  public  opinion  and  the  system, 
240 :  the  strength  of  party  founded 
on  the  national  character.  294 : 
Know-nothing  party,  297  ;  the  parlies 
and  independent  npinirm,  327.  3.36 ; 
their  future.  909. 

Party  government  a  necessary  evil,  i. 
74  ;   its  mejining  in  America.  292. 

Party  organisation  in  Amcrien :  ita 
perfection,  i.  79:  in  Congress.  149- 
152.  201:  the  party  caucus.  205; 
aims  of  a  party  organisation  in  Eu- 
rope, ii.  76;  in  America.  77;  modes 
of  selecting  candidates,  ih. ;  the 
American  Hvstem,  78;  its  history. 
79 :  the  Machine,  82 ;  organising 
rommitteefl,  ih.  ;  primaries.  85,  93. 
UI2,  l.V> ;  nominating  conventions 
(<I.i'.).  84.  176;  procedure.  H5 ;  teats 
of  party  membership,  87;  party 
loyalty,  88;  profusion  of  elections, 
90;  case  of  Ohio.  ifr. ;  Ma.*«aehu- 
setts,  93  ;  the  results,  94  :  the  work- 
ing of  the  Machine  in  the  countr>', 
07;  in  targe- cities.  08;  manipulation 
of  elections,  KK);  the  Rings  (9.r.).108. 
111-122,  169,  380.  3M,  406;  the 
Bosses.  1 10-1 19 :  Slates,  Trades,  and 
Tickets.  115.  110;  hatred  of  re- 
formers. 119;  revenues  of  the  Ring. 
ib. :  sale  of  oSicee.  121 ;  the  system 
strongest  in  cities.  124;  illustra- 
tions, 124-130;  exeeptinnal  in  ntral 
districts,  131-133;  and  in  the 
South,  133;  spoiU,  135;  imrty  or- 
ganisations at  elections,  154;  presi- 
dential election,  177,  204  ,  organixa- 
tion  in  Massacliuaetts.  935 :  lessons 
for  Europe,  655-662 ;  ita  future.  909. 

Patent*,  i.  33,  818. 

Patronage,  i.  61-67.  110,  111,  293;  ti. 
136  »OT.     See  Spoils  System. 

"Patrons  of  Htisbandry."  ii.  693.  See 
Grangers. 

Patterson's  "Federal  Restraints  on 
.State  Action,"  quoted,  i.  379. 

Paupers,  i.  622. 
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Payment  of  logi^lRton.  1.  t05,  M-l ;  ii.  t 

59.  I 

Peel.  Sir  Robert,  rnferred  to.  ii-  231.  j 

269. 
Pet'nt,  Eugliah,  rrcation  of,  by  the  lov- 

fTpign,  i,  289, 
PrndlctoD  Act  of  ISS3,  ii.  144. 
Pecmsylvama,  State  of.  i.  24.  42.  103. 

12G.  185.  546.  570.  014.  640;    ii.  32. 
Ppnnsylvania  judiciary,  i.  510. 
PcnsioDji.  i.  88.  178.  180,  519. 
Propic,  tho.  and  the  parties,  ii.  241. 
PuopU''8  party,  the,  I  579;    ii.  31,  37. 

46.  213.  299. 
Philadelphia.  City  of.  i.  O-IO;  ii.  165. 

3:W.  400-425. 
Philadelphia  CnnveDtion  of  1787,  i.  21- 

25,  30.  223.  280.  312.  324.  660;   ii- 

3.  271. 
Philadelphia  Can  Rine.  ii.  406-425. 
Fhiladr-lphia.    "Hixtory    of    Muiuripa] 

f^cvi'lcipmonl  of."  <iuoU'd.i.  ti41,651. 
Philanthropy  in  America,  ii.  790. 
Philippine  Islands,  the,  i.  90;    ii.  577- 

580. 
Fierce,  Franklin,  i.  77.  83 :  ii.  183. 
'*  Piakcrton's  men."  ii.  621. 
Plan  of  the  Work,  t,  5. 
Platform,  the,  in  politictf,  ii.  334. 
Plato,   referred   to  in  connection  with 

domocrucy,  ii.  826. 
Plutorralif?  element  in  Anieriea.  it  661. 
Police,   the,   in  America,  ii.  411,   616 

««. 
Police    udmintijtrution    in    New    York 

City.     Ser  Tammany  Ring. 
Political    and    social    experiments    in 

America     rit«*d     nit     patterna     and 

warninjcs  in  iCuropc.  i.  2,  9. 
Political  inatitutions  in  America,  future 

of.  ii.  902.     See  Future. 
Politi'tU    morality    in    England    and 

America,  ii.  243. 
Political  supremacy  in   Britain  in  the 

liouBc holder,  ii.  321. 
PolitiriuQ9,  profesiiioiml.  in  Europe,  ii. 

56 ;   conditions  of  their  tlevcjnpinent. 

66  i    the  cyaditioiis  in  America,  57  ; 

and   their  results.   57 ;     number  of 

profcaaional    polilicioDs.    60 ;     their 

"work,"  02;    ward  poliliriaus.  63; 

minor  office-seeJcrra.  64  ;    manageni. 

65;  Don-profc^ional  poUtidnriH.  66: 

ft  term  of  reprrtacli,  ib  ;  I  heir  objects, 

place,   and  income,   68 ;     the   ablest 
itiseiu  averse  to  politicoi  life.  69; 


causesof  this.  70-75  ;  party  orgAnii 
tions,   76;    Riups  and  Bosses,    111' 
professional  politicians  and  the  Spoi 
system,  137  ;  turuKd''  with  refonnera. 
10S»OT. ;  number  of  UwytTS  ainon«»t 
politicians.  306.  .S**-  Tammany  Ring. 

Politics,  American,  unattmctireoeas  of. 
77.  201  ;  ii.  65.  69  •qtj.  239.  5SS.  6i: 

Polilica  in  England,  asocial  fascinatioi 
ii.  72. 

Polk.  Preaident,  i.  54,  77.  83. 

Position  of  women,  the.  in  America. 
795-809. 

Postmaster-GeneraL  the.  i.  85. 

Post  masters  and  Civfl  Service  rcfoi 
ii.  59. 

Poat-offire.  the,  i.  33. 

I*re»ideDt.  the.  i.  36;  reasons  for  etemi 
ing  the  office.  :i8,  A9 ;    nature  nf  ha| 
powers.  39,  40 ;   mode  of  eloriion.  4( 
40-52:    ii.  204:    re-*'IertiQn,    i.   45| 
removal    by    impcachnicnt.  50;    hi 
powers  and  dutii-s.  53-68;    the  vet 
power.  58-60,  224-227.  289;  ii. 
145;     source    of   his    power,    i.    67j 
jealousy  of   '  the   one  man   i)Owrr, 
6S;   dignity  of  the  poHtion,  it. ;   di 
fecta  of  the  8>-atcra.  69-72.  298,  291*  j 
its  success  on   the   wiiolc.   72 
portancp  of  prcsiiiential  eK-^-tioiiB.  73; 
the  office  as  a  social  institution.  74  ^ 
cause*  of  the  want  of  eminent 
dent.'*,  77  .  brilliant  gifts  not  requirerl^ 
80;    power  of  sectional  feeling.  81 
position    of    eji-Preaiderit-i,   S2 ;    hi 
torical  review  of  the  TV^'flidents,  83; 
his  rcaponsibUity.  90 ;  relation  to  hi 
mini^tvm,  ih. ;    to  Congress,  92,  9^ 
95.  209-216,  2H4.  289  ;  the  President, 
when    attacked    in    Congress,    211 
the  President  really  a  branch  of  thej 
legislalure.  224 ;  his  veto  power  thftj 
n!td  strength  of  the  executive,  212,.' 
225.  226;    conflicts  with  Conirress, 
291 ;    his   consent    not    required   t( 
Constitutional     amendments,     361  ;.j 
claim  to  inlcnirct  thi:  Ponslitution, 
377 ;    development  of  his  funrtiond»j 
402;    origin  of  the  office.  085;    pni 
visions  of  the  Constitution.  70S.  710 
712;    his  position  compared  with  a] 
State  Governor's,  53.i ;    Spoils  sy- 
tem,  ii.  13<»;  never  seriously  charged.* 
with  cfjrruption,  158;  mode  of  nouii- 
nation,  178.  224  ;  election  canipaiKu.^ 
205 ;    the  issuoB  at  stake  in  a  preei 
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dential  election,  214;  future  of  the 
office,  908. 

Presidcotial  campaign,  the,  ii.  204  ;  in- 
fluence of  newspapers,  207 ;  of  the 
clergy,  208;  of  women,  209;  pa- 
rades, ib. :  the  issu^  at  stake  in  a 
presidential  election,  214 ;  nature 
of  personal  attacks  on  candidates, 
218-220;  points  of  difference  in 
English  elections,  220. 

Presidential  election  dispute  of  1876, 
i.  47-50.  72,  271.  299. 

Presidential  election,  sometimes  a 
turning-point  in  history,  i.  74. 

Presidential  election  in  France,  i.  73. 

Presidential  electors,  i.  40-46,  702,  708. 

Primaries,  the,  i.  671 ;  ii.  84.  85,  89, 
96,  98,  102,  105,  168. 

Private  Bills.  See  Legislation  (Spe- 
cial). 

Privy  Council  of  England,  i.  19,  95. 
248,  249,  387. 

Prohibitionist  party,  i.  579 ;  ii.  25,  44, 
213.  558. 

Prohibitionists  and  the  tariff,  ii.  43. 

Property  tax.  criticism  on,  i.  520-524. 

"Proprietors"  in  the  North  American 
colonic,  i.  283. 

Protection  and  Free  Trade,  i.  178; 
ii.  26,  47,  215. 

Protection  and  the  tariff,  i.  183. 

Protection  of  citizens,  provided  for  by 
the  Constitution,  i.  33,  716,  717. 

Prussian  Constitution,  referred  to.  i. 
221. 

Prussian  Herrenhaus.  i.  97,  99. 

Public  agents,  validity  of  their  acts,  i. 
244. 

Public  lands,  wasteful  disposal  of,  i.  354. 

Public  life,  bracing  atmosphere  of,  in 
America,  ii.  369. 

Public  opinion.     See  Opinion. 

Public  Service  Commission,  the,  in  New 
York.  i.  505,  554,  674. 

Public  works,  controlled  by  Congress. 
i.90. 

Puerto  Rico,  i.  90 ;  ii.  577,  578. 

Pure  Food  Laws,  i.  90. 

Puritanism,  influence  of,  in  America,  i. 
(in  Constitution)  306 ;  traces  of, 
415 ;  ii.  20,  313.  782,  890. 

QuoBUU,  in  Congress,  i.  127.  200. 

Railroadb,  freight  rates,  i.  563 ;  strike 
riots  of  1894,  ii.  599 ;    blackmailed. 


161,  649 ;  abuse  of  free  passes,  161 ; 
their  wealth  and  influence,  427,  441, 
442,  690,  702 ;  conflicts,  693 ;  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission,  694 ; 
their  autocratic  character,  697. 

Railroad  passes,  granting  of,  to  legisla- 
tors forbidden  by  many  States,  ii.  161. 

Railway  companies  (English),  i.  245. 

Railway  kings  (American),  U.  698-700. 

Recall,  i.  637.  652,  672. 

Rcdflcid,  Chief  Justice,  of  Vermont, 
case  of,  i.  272 ;  quoted,  445. 

"Referendum,"  the,  i.  26,  436,  453 
sqq.,  466-472,  475,  477,  479.  554. 
584.  616.  652.  673 ;  ii.  71,  263-358. 

Reform  Act  (English)  of  1832.  i.  287; 
ii.  321,  322. 

Relation  of  the  United  States  to  Eu- 
rope, the,  ii.  845. 

Religion  and  politics,  ii.  37. 

Religious  denominations  in  America,  ii. 
770-776. 

Religious  equality,  enforced  by  the 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  i. 
439,  706 :  ii.  763 ;  in  the  Universi- 
ties, 734  ;  explanation  of  the  Ameri- 
can view,  765 ;  national  recogni- 
tion of  Christianity,  770 ;  legal  posi- 
tion of  religious*  bodies,  ib. ;  social 
equality,  775 ;  the  charm  of  religious 
freedom.  874. 

Religious  spirit  of  the  Americans,  ii. 
290;  religion  in  the  Universities, 
734;  national  recognition  of  Chris- 
tianity, 765 ;  influence  of  religion  on 
the  people,  776,  781  sgq. ;  gain  to 
religion  from  tho  absence  of  State  in- 
terference. 771 ;  its  influence  on  con- 
duct, 779;  on  the  imagination,  792. 

Representatives,  Federal,  House  of, 
instances  of  election  of  Presidents  by 
it.  i.  46 ;  influence  on  foreign  policy, 
54 ;  mfxle  of  election,  126 ;  speeches 
in.  120;  character  of  its  members, 
130,  148;  its  powers,  129;  proce- 
dure, 132-139;  the  Speaker,  140- 
143 ;  the  House  at  work.  144-155 ; 
its  homogeneity.  150;  alienee  of 
party  leaders,  151-203 ;  effect  upon 
tho  discharge  of  its  functions,  152; 
American  conception  of  its  position, 
153 ;  mode  of  voting,  154  ;  its  con- 
mittees,  156-166,  178-180;  results 
of  the  system.  161-166;  why  it  is 
maintained,  165;  criticism  of  the 
House's    legislation,     170 ;     (tf    its 
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Bnanc«,  176 ;  coUtsioiu  with  th.? 
Semite,  IHR;  anlAriai  nf  members, 
105:  short  tenure  uf  offiue  luid  it^ 
results,  107 ;  wnnt  of  opportuiiitint 
for  distinction,  ;J01  ;  party  CAUrtises, 
206 :  how  far  the  House  is  a  party 
body,  207  ;  numlxfr  of  members.  127. 
225 ;  proviflions  of  the  Conatilution. 
706 :  oratory  in  the  House,  ii.  865 : 
future     of     the     House.     907.     Sre 

CoDKTGSS. 

Representatives,     State,     Houses     of. 

See  8tAtP  Lcsialatiircs. 
RepresontAtive  system,  DSsentiaU  of  a. 

i.  302. 
Rrptihliran  jmrty  of  1703  (or  Demo- 
crats), i.  42 ;  ii.  6 ;  Natiuuol  RepulUi- 

cans  or  Whigs,  of  1S20.   12.   18-20; 

Ropubliean  party,  ii.  21.  31,  38.  183. 

180.  200.  205  :  charairleriatic  modern 

adherente  of.  31.  32. 
Rhode  Island,  State  of,  i.  10.  21.  22. 

26,  55.  128.  198.  249,  329,  335,  354. 

413.  430.  432,  434.  481^83,  485,  486. 

401,  510-512.  5(J2.  680.  626. 
Riders  to  Appropriation  Bills,  i.  189, 

216. 
RinKs.  it  111 ;   mode  of  working,  115; 

revenues.  120;   their  loeal  exteosion. 

124;    cuic  of  Cincinnati,    125;    St. 

Louis,  Louisville,  128;   Miiuioaiwlis, 

127;  and  St.  Pnul,  120;  rural  dis- 
tricts iteueraliy  free  from  tliora,  133; 

modes  of  combating  them,  168-175. 

279;    Tammany   Ring,    New   York 

City.  379:    Philadelphia  Gas  Ring, 

406. 
Robinson,  J.  H.,  on  "Features  of  tho 

United     States     Constitution.**     i. 

686. 
Roman    Catholie    Church,   occjutioaa] 

outbreaks    uf    hostility    agaiiuft,    Ii. 

17.  767. 
Roman  Catholics  and  dcnomioational 

schools,  ii.  340.  341. 
Roman  prietor.  i.  273. 
Roman  Senate,  i.  221.  227. 
Rome.  Constitution  of  ancient,  referred 

to,  i.  218.  221,  362;   it.  57,  269. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  his  presidential 

vetoes,  i.  69;   on  misgovermnent  of 

cities.  646.  647:   ii.  107.  123.  175.      , 
Rotation  in  office  conMiderfrd  esttential 

to  democracy,  ii.  136.  13.S.  140. 
Ruskiu,  influence  exerted  by  his  books 

on  American  art  tute,  ii.  862. 


Salaries  of  ConRrcssmrn,  i.  195-1 

Sand  L<ot  party  in  Califomi&,  ii.  430, 
435.  438-140. 

San  Fnincisco.  ii.   1.30.  434,  441.   446, 
883. 

Sanitation,  an  unimportant  function 
local  government  in  America,  i.  62 

Scandinavian  immisraot^  and  Amertr 
polities,  ii.  37. 

Srhe<dulp,  the.  of  a  Coostitutiou.  i.  437. 

Scott  V.  Sandford.  case  of,  i.  254.  263 
265,  270,  388;   ii.  15. 

Scottish    law,    different    from    that 
EoElish,  i.  346. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  on  Edinburgh  mo 
ii.  227. 

Seceasion  Of  a  State  Impoteible,  L 
336.  343.  424. 

Seceasion.   War  of.  referred  to,  i.  2 
55.  60.  72,  88.  124.  180.  270,  275 
308.  310,  322,  336.  348.  367,  384.  410, 
422-^24. 

.Second  Chambers,  utility  of.  i.    IM; 
ii.  068. 

Secretary  of  tho  Interior,  i.  86,  88 ; 
the  Navy.  85.  88 ;   of  State,  85.  87 
of   tho   Treosury.    86.    87.    88.    177 
of  War,  86.  88. 

Sectionalism.     See  Local  feeling. 

Senate,  the  Federal :  its  control  over 
foreign  policy,  i.  64.  107-110;  pftt 
ronage,  61.  62.  110,  111;  ii.  137 
composition,  i.  97;  functions,  98; 
tho  Senate  essential  to  the  Federal 
Scheme.  08.  121.  124.  125;  mode  nf 
election,  100.  370;  of  voting.  102; 
tenure  of  nffice,  103;  treatnieat  of 
money  bilLs.  104 ;  procedure.  105. 
119,  673;  executive  functiona.  107; 
judicial  functions.  Ill;  objects  €it 
Us  creation,  113  :  nature  and  cnusci 
of  its  success,  115;  character  of  its 
members,  121  ;  its  place  in  the  mn- 
Btitutional  aj'stem.  124 ;  its  Com- 
mittees. 156-166,  178,  179;  colliaions 
with  the  House,  ISO,  186;  nalary  of 
members,  195;  quorum.  200;  ab- 
sence of  party  leadens,  203 ;  party 
caucus,  206 ;  development  of  it« 
functions,  402  ;  extracts  from  rulcs>, 
687 ;  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
706 ;  iXs  oratorical  stftndard,  ii.  866 ; 
its  probable  future,  007.  Sre  Con- 
gress. 
Senates,  State.  See  State  LegiaUtures. 
Sewarti,  Mr..  L  87. 
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.Share  Market,  of  New  York,  ii.  705. 

8bsw*i»"  Local  Government  in  niinou." 
i.  610. 

Rbopkeepcr.  the,  in  America,  ii.  300. 

Siey^  and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  i. 
310. 

8ig.iial  Service  WtatlM-r  Bureau,  i.  DO. 

8ilvrr,  freeroinage,  and  the  Di-niwratav 
ii.  27. 

SIave-<*mancipation  proclamatiunfi  of 
Preaidt'Qt  Lincoln,  i.  65. 

Slflvprj'  Question,  the,  i.  99;  ix.  12  iqq., 
214.  339.  343.  549. 

"Slip  tickfta."  ii.  147. 

Smith.  Guldwin,  on  Canadian  Constitu- 
tion, i.  47fi. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  XoHona,  quoted,  i. 
430. 

Soeial  and  economic  future  of  Ami'riea, 
ii.  917. 

Social  equality  in  America,  ii.  774.  77H. 
779,  810  sqq. ;  existence  of  fine  dis- 
tinctions, 817,  818;  fffect  of  wjciut 
equality  on  manners,  822 ;  ita  charm. 
872. 

Social  intercourse  between  youths  and 
maidenfl  in  America  easy  and  unre- 
strained, ii.  803. 

Socialists,  ii.  44. 

Social  life,  influence  of  political  partifs 
on,  ii.  53. 

Soliritor-Geucral,  the,  i.  89. 

South  African  Union,  CooBtitutiou 
of  the.  i.  33. 

South  America  and  the  Uniteid  Statett, 
ii676. 

South  Dakota.  State  of.  i.  U2. 

Siiuthpm  Confederacy,  the.  i.  71.  209, 
G96. 

Southern  Stntea,  population  of  the,  Ii. 
316 :  character  of  their  stiitcAmcti, 
317;  "mean  whites,"  31U;  negroes, 
320  ;  relations  with  the  North.  374  ; 
their  future.  921.  See,  also.  pp. 
491-511. 

South,  the,  since  the  war.  ii.  491-511 ; 
exceptional  political  and  social  condi- 
tions of  the  Suutheru  Statea.  491  . 
^rpe  of  its  civilization  long  moulded 
by  slavery.  i7>. ;  alien  and  uoab- 
Borbed  coloured  population  n  peculiar 
and  mcnacinfc  problem,  i6. ;  phy»iral 
characteristics,  ih. ;  the  plantation 
and  the  mountain  country.  492; 
contingents  from  the  latter  on  the 
northern  aide  iu  the  Civil  War.  iV>. ; 


the  planter  aristocmcy.  the  "mean 
whites."  and  the  nejtro.  493;  break- 
up of  old  plantation  life  after  the 
war,  ih. ;  ainneaty,  and  the  pndjlenis 
it  brouBht  with  it.  494 ;  temper  of 
Crttijcreftu  in  approachine  the  prohlem 
of  reeonslrueLiun,  495;  headstrong 
vinlenre  t>f  IVr«id*'iit  .TohnHon,  i't  ; 
rejection  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. 496  ;  the  Recoustructitiu  Act, 
496.  497;  ratificatitm  of  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Amendments 
and  readniissionof  ConfedernteStates 
to  full  political  richts.  ii}. ;  the 
Freednien'H  Bureau,  495,  497 ;  idnis- 
ter  activity  of  the  "carpet-baggers.*' 
498 :  rosuery  and  plunder.  499 : 
the  spoilers  run  up  the  State  debts, 
.500 ;  nutragcfl  ttf  the  "  Ku  Klux 
Klan."  500,  601  ;  Federal  repression 
ineffective,  ih. ;  political  reaction  iu 
favor  of  self-go vernmcnt.  502 ;  with- 
drawal of  the  carpet -baRKcrH,  ih. ;  the 
"colour-line"  in  politics,  503;  the 
ncKroes  and  the  BufTragc,  ib, ;  the 
new  DenKicralie.  or  anti-negro  party, 
504.  505 :  "hulldoziiiK"  at  the 
polln,  and  liallot-brjx  tttuffing,  605 : 
witli  white  control  eume  industrial  re- 
generation. 607  ;  the  inin  industry, 
508 ;  profitable  extemtion  of  the 
entton  trade,  ib. ;  iimuufKctureM 
tmnsform  Southern  life.  tfr. ;  rise 
of  a  new  middle  class.  509:  educa- 
tional progreaH,  ib. ;  civilisation  in 
many  respeetd  still  buckward.  510; 
humieide  rife,  ilt. ;  sanguine  views, 
511,  .557  504. 

Spain,  sale  of  Florida  by,  i.  27. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  IlepreAentu- 
tivt'S.  i.  51.  l.'J3,  140-143.  402. 

Speriilutiou  and  Ix'ttiog,  ii.  709,  710. 

Spoils  system,  the,  i.  03,  395.  506,  647 
ii.  60.   124.  126.  130-145.  1G8,  243. 
637.  900. 

Stampede  a  convention,  to,  ii.  200. 

State     Constitutions.     See     Constitu- 
tiuns  of  the  Status. 

State  Executive  :  position  of  the 
Governor,  i.  225.  483.  492-494,  498 
506  ;  637-540.  557 ;  outlines  of  the 
system,  483 ;  executivo  eouDcUs, 
48-1-502;  other  officials.  503  :  power 
nf  romuval.  500. 

State  Governments:    their  relation  t«> 
the    National    govcmznent,    i.   312- 
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323;  restrninU  upon  th«m  317.326. 
327;  caani  of  reaistutc^;.  334,  337: 
Bcceseiou  tin|K>tafihle,  330,  343,  424 ; 
large  mfAaurp  of  independence  al- 
lowed thrm,  338,  418 ;  political  com- 
binatioua  ainuuKst  them,  344 ;  the 
study  fit  thorn  comparatively  neg- 
lected. 411;  pausea  tending  to  di»- 
Bimilarity,  411;  causes  tending  to 
uniformity,  414;  fianehisc,  419; 
power  over  minor  communities.  420 ; 
treAson  against  a  Stat^,  ih. ;  State 
Bovereignty,  421  426;  hiatorj'  of 
State  Constitutions,  427-435,  580- 
6*.H) ;  mode  of  alterations,  433; 
their  real  nature,  436 ;  their  contents, 
437  i  lew  capacity  for  development 
thuD  the  Federal  Cotutitution,  444 ; 
dordopment  of  State  GovernraeutH, 
451  ;  growth  of  Democratic  trndrn- 
ciea,  456,  6H4 :  roniparativc  fre- 
quency of  change,  457 ;  jealousy  of 
official  and  of  the  Federal  (uivem- 
nient,  459 ;  protection  of  private 
property,  460;  extension  of  Stat* 
int^rftTi'nre,  ih.  ;  penalties  not  al- 
ways enforced.  462  ;  budgets,  518 : 
forma  of  taxation,  519;  exemptions 
and  mode  of  collretion,  52ft  ;  amount 
of  taxation  restrieted,  527 :  public 
debts,  52H ;  rpstrictions  on  borrow- 
ing, 630--633 ;  working  of  the  grivern- 
ment.  534-554 ;  its  dWccta,  555.  550 ; 
remedies  for  them,  556-559  ;  decline 
of  itfl  importance.  567.  56S.  580: 
change  of  oharairter,  568,  560 ;  tv~ 
lation  to  the  great  partif.s.  570;  ii. 
52 ;  decline  of  State  politics,  i.  580 ; 
local  government,  570;  seata  of,  iu 
small  towna.  ii.  68. 

State  Governors,  i.  225,  226. 

State  legislative  interference,  cogemeas 
for,  ii.  5D4  ;  ita  chief  forms,  tft. ;  illua- 
Irations.  697. 

State  Lcgialaiuros :  their  relation  to 
the  Federal  Senate,  i.  100.  102 ;  rela- 
tion to  the  Governor,  225,  493,  494  ; 
relation  to  the  State  Constitutions, 
432-435 ;  to  the  eourta  of  law,  i^ ; 
distrusted  by  the  people,  444.  474 ; 
their  character.  474.  S.'JU.  643.  566 ; 
composition,  484 ;  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, 469 ;  their  numbers,  490 ; 
aalahes.  491.  544:  sessions,  491. 
£64-566 ;  powcn*  of  the  Senate.  492 ; 
procedure.   493 ;     constitutional   re- 


utrictiona  on  thnn.  496,  587; 
ness,  540 ;  eharapter  of  the  memhers. 
543  ;  ciharp-s  of  corruption.  545 ;  ii, 
163;  Inrai  influence,  1.  549;  n*«1- 
lessness.  551  :  timidity,  552  ;  philnn- 
thnipy.  553;  their  defects  iiuii.r  .  i 
ri>cd.  556 ;  safeguards  and  reni'  . 
ih.;  effect  on  their  working  •  f  ;... 
politiral  parties,  576;  powers  and 
characteristiea  of,  ii.  358,  359 ;  style, 
nf  oratory,  866. 

Stat4»»-General  of  Franc*,  i.  185. 

Statesmen,  tytx»  of,  in  Europe,  ii. 
in  America,  230 ;    want  nf  first-cl 
men.  i.  201  ;   ii.  231,  641.  661. 

SUtes'  HighU.  i.  389,  421-425;    ii. 
11.24. 

Statutory   recognition   of   party   as 
qualificntiun  for  uflice,  ii.  155. 

Stevens,  Thaddcus.  i.  207. 

Stims(m.  F.  J.,  on  the  "Ethics  of  De- 
mocracy," ii.  595, 

St.  Louis,  City  of.  i.  639;   u.  125.  i: 

Story's  •'Commentaries,"  cited,  i. 
203,  'd2H,  484 ;   ii.  024. 

St.  Paul  (Minnesota),  ii.  12^. 

"Stump."  the.  ii.  234. 

Suffrage,  right  of.  i.  325,  419.  488.  71 
ii.  lO;*.  637. 

SitfTrage.  Woman,  ii.  600-612. 

Sunday  obscr\*ftnce  in  America,  ii.  7J 

.'supreme  Court,  the  Federal.      5«  Juc 
ciary  (Federal). 

Surpluses.  .Vnnual,  i.  178.  1S3. 

Sweden.  Diet  of.  i.  185,  290. 

Swiss  Constitution  and  Govprnment. 
referred  to.  i.  16.  23,  38,  66.  251,  2fi0, 
261.  299,  320.  337.  343.  350.  300.  3; 
413.  446,  400,  485.  500,  503,  580 ; 
71,  73. 

Swiss  railways,  under  control  of  govc 
ment.  ii.  093. 

Swiss  Referendum.     Sre  Reft^rendui 

Switaerland,  cantons  of.  J.  413,  581 , 
43,  154.  263,  292. 

"Taushax,  Turn,"  Saladin  quoted 
I.  79. 

Tammany  organisation,  i.  676  ;  ii.  II 
100,  189,  105,  3H1  rgq. 

Tammany  Ring  in  New  York  City. 
378-405:  the  city  'the  scat  of 
trigues  ami  luil tie-ground  of  f  actioi 
379;  doctrine  of  'the  Spoils  to  the 
Victors'  first  formulated  by  New 
York  politicians,  ib. ;    foreign  popu- 
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lation.  poor  and  ignorant  voters.  ImI 
by  ahrewd  and  forceful  party  mana- 
gers, Sao ;  leading  men  neglect  local 
civic  dutiFfl.  ib. ;  cnrly  oKgin  of 
Tammany,  ib. ;  Aaron  Burr's  malig- 
nani  influence,  i/>. ;  Taninuiny  pn*- 
dominant  as  early  as  1836 :  ita 
mercenarj'  objerts.  382  ;  nationality 
nf  it9mpnihera,.1S*J  ;  Fernando  Wood, 
383,  3s.|.  386:  W.  M.  Tweed.  384- 
390 ;  Twtfotl  and  his  friends  capture 
tbp  organixatJon,  387  :  P.  B.  Swoony, 
388:  A.  Oakley  Hall,  ib.;  R.  B. 
Connolly,  ih. ;  Albert  Cardoso, 
George  Bernard,  and  J.  H.  MeCunn. 
niemlwra  of  the  Tantniatiy  Ijcnch, 
3R9  ;  f invernor  J.  T.  Hoffman,  ih. ; 
offices  oecupied  by  the  junto. 
388  ;  eioriitive  power  cnnreiitnited  in 
Mayor  Hall,  ih.  ;  treamirj*  plundered 
throuch  jobs  and  contracts.  3h9; 
ctuii^v  eourt-houae  steal,  390;  a*- 
t-tunJing  advance  of  the  city  debt, 
391 ;  eomiption  rampant,  tb. :  pretw 
mustled  orsubsidtJied,  iff. ;  licentious 
luxury  of  the  Ring.  393  ;  disaenfUon.-i 
and  fall.  ib. ;  New  York  Time^' 
exposure,  3^ ;  Nost's  rarietttvirf.i, 
395:  Governor  S.  J.  Tilden*8  part 
in  the  expomirc.  387,  400;  Tweed's 
trial,  Sweeny's  flight.  Cardoio's 
resignation,  395,  30H  ;  Tammany  uiid 
John  KHlny.  390,  39H;  Hirhnrd 
Crokcr  and  Tammany  hoDobmcn 
of  to-day.  398;  the  Marhine  organi- 
sation, 39D  ;  blackmailing  and  com- 
plicity with  rriminalif.  40() ;  oasciuiing 
office-holders,  ih  ;  lc!a|>8  and  Iwunds 
of  the  city  revenue,  and  reduction  of 
city  debt,  403;  senae  of  public  duty 
quickened.  404 ;  progrr-ss  of  reform, 
ib. ;  Tammany  heavily  amittca  by 
the  elections  of  November.  1894.  ih. ; 
downfall  of  the  Ring  referred  to,  688. 

"Tnncred,"  Disraeli's  novel  of,  quoted. 
ii.  78. 

Taney.  Chief  Justice,  quoted,  i.  234. 

Tariff,  the,  and  lobbying,  U.  160, 

Taxation :  for  Federal  purpoiet.  i.  33. 
104.  332.  519:  fur  State  purposes^ 
518-528;  for  local  purposes,  619- 
621;  mode  of  levying,  026 ;  taxation 
in  citiei),  635. 

Temper  of  the  Weiit,  the,  ii.  891-901. 

Tenure  of  Office  Act  of  1867,  i.  63.  64  ; 
repeal  of.  In  1886.  227. 

3a 


TerritoriAl  exteiuion.  problem  of.  iL 
565-586. 

Territories,  the.  i.  127,  330,  353.  354, 
585-595 ;  their  organisation,  587  ; 
position  of  their  citizeos,  588 :  their 
conversion  into  Statcii.  589 ;  re- 
marks on  them.  590-503 ;  working 
of  the  syst^n*.  590,  594  :  their  dele- 
gates admitted  to  national  conven- 
tions, ij.  181 ;  women's  suffrage  in  the 
different  States.  603. 

Texas.  State  of,  area,  i.  413 :  Constitu- 
tion of,  441.  455,  460.  405. 

7>xa»  V.  Whitr,  case  of,  i.  322. 

Thayer.  J.  B.  (Harvard  Law  School), 
quoted,  i.  44S,  449. 

Thirtf^en  original  British  colonies,  i. 
19,  249;  each  a  self-governing  com- 
nionweallh,  ih. 

Thfmght,  influence  of  democracy  on.  ii. 
822-831  ;  in  the  case  of  America. 
824-831  ;  recent  developments  of 
thought.  842 ;  promise  for  the  future. 
853. 

Tilden.  Mr.  i.  47,  49. 

Tocqucville.  Alexis  dc,  referred  to.  i.  3, 
117;  ii.  41.  330.  342,  570.  624.  822. 
S4(j.  911.  916. 

Torie«  and  Whigs  in  England,  ii.  22, 
28.     Set  KuglUh  Parties. 

Town  or  Township  system,  i.  596,  605, 
007,  614.  617.  626;    ii.  288. 

Transnmrine  dominions,  ii.  576-586 ; 
cau!il  lonc,  580:  Guam.  5*77,  578: 
Hawaii,  577,  585 ;  the  Philippine 
Islands,  677-580,  585;  Puerto  Rico. 
577,  578:  TutuiU.  578;  relations 
with  Cuba.  580.  581 ;  the  United 
States  as  a  World  Power.  584- 
586. 

Troa«ury.  Secretary  of  the,  i.  85.  87 ; 
hir(  Annual  Letter,  175. 

Treaties,  power  of  makinc,  i.  53,  107- 

no. 

Tweed.  W.  M..  and  Tammany,  ii.  109, 

286,  384  tqq. 
Tyler,  Prcoident,  t  329. 
Tyranny    of    the    majority,    ii.    251 : 

change  in  this  respect  in  America, 

338.  346, 626. 

Umoiff,  Indestnirtibility  of  the  Federal. 
i.  322.  336.  343. 

United  States,  splendour  of  the  past 
respr\'ed  for  them  in  the  develop- 
ment of  civiliaatiou.  i.  2. 
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Dnitod  States  institutioiM  of  >  new 
type  —  ttn  experiment  in  the  rule  of 
the  multitude,  i.  1. 

Unity,  w&nt  of.  in  the  American  rov- 
crntnent.  L  204.  302. 

l;niver«iti«?i».  American  :  their  influeore 
on  palilir».  ii.  H07  ;  &tatiattca  of.  714. 
715:  their  history,  713  ;  their  geuerul 
chararter.  715-737  ;  fpncral  obftcrva- 
tioQB  on  them.  738-762 :  their  lat(T 
devplopraeal,  743-747 ;  in  endow- 
menta,  743 :  in  scope.  744  :  increaae 
of  aalariaa,  746:  iu  number  of  atu- 
denta,  74A.  748 ;  in  quality  of  instruc- 
tioit.  747 :  cauara  of  the  changea,  ib. ; 
their  effects.  747,  74S:  three  main 
typQfl.  749-751  :  coursea  of  atudy. 
751-753 ;  graduate  Bchoola,  753 ; 
extension  work,  754 :  women  stu- 
dents, 755 ;  athletic  coropetitionB, 
766 :  present  oeeda.  760-762. 

U.  8.  Diithet  AttorDcy,  i.  238. 

V.  S.  Marahal.  i.  23H. 

V.  S,  Pacific  Railway  Commiasioii  and 
legislative  corruption,  U.  162. 

Utah,  ataU  of,  i.  686.  592. 

Vav  BintBN.  Preaidefit,  i.  83.  369;   ii. 

183. 
Vaaaar  CoUege,  ii.  722.  737. 
Venetian  Councila.   encroaehment  of, 

1.227. 
Venire,  ulisarchy  of,  icilucnced  by  the 

opinion  nf  the  nriKlf<>s,  ii.  200. 
Veto  power,  the,  in  America :    of  the 

Prendcnt,   i.   57-61.   224-226.   290; 

ii.  327 :    of  State  (Jovornore.  i.  226. 

463.  404,  490.  600.539.  557  ;  ii.  364  : 

propoaed   for  Congreas,   L    257;     of 

mayors,  630. 
Veto  power,  the,  iu  Canada,  i.  475. 
Vi»to  po«-cT,  the.  in  Knj^nd,  i.  60. 
Veto  powL-r.  the.  in  France,  i.  60. 
A'icp-}*rf*idt»ijt  fat'ftiuu&ly  iiamfd  "His 

Suprrfiuoufl  ExcfJIency."  i.  74. 
Vice-President  of  the  (Jnitad  Statea.  i. 

40.  51.  97.  no.  300,  402,  710.  712. 

716;  ii.  IM. 
Villagea.  their  place  in  the  system  of 

loniJ  Kovemnifnl,  i.  010,  612. 
Virtntiiu  Convention  of  17h8,  i.  230. 
Virginia  legiiluture.  on  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Sedition  and  Alien  acta.  i. 

834. 
Virginia.  State  of,  L  19.  26.  236.  430. 
Voting,  machinery  of,  ii.  146-149. 


Waix   0TREKT   and    its 

American  life,  ii-  654-661,  7C»-7U 

Waipolc.  Sir  Kobert,  England 
ii.  230. 

War  of  1812.  iha  Union  drifted  into  iL 
i.  342,  344. 

War  power  of  the  Prrssdent,  i  33,  54. 

War.  Secretarj-  ot.  i.  85,  8A. 

Wih9hin|,rton,  City  of.  i.  75,    121. 
585,  661  :    u.  140,  868.  &&2. 

Washington.  George  (President),  i.  21 
23.  38.  41.  44.  45.  57.  £8.  74.  76. 
01.   264,   401:    ii.   7.  8.    136.    V 
381. 

Washington,  State  of.  i.  £91 ;    B. 

Wealth,  influence  of.  in  America. 
ti'Jl.  638.  661.  810.  814. 

Weathtr  Bunau,  i.  90. 

Wubeter.  Daniel,  i.  60.  83.  118:  ii.  14., 
236.  376.  H69. 

WeUcaley  CoUege.  ii  722,  737. 

Wells,  David  A.,  on  perjury,  i.  523. 

WFs<4>m    States    of    Aiuerira.    distim 
lively  Americiin.  ii,  315:    their  pe-' 
culiar  character,  889 ;  developaietit, 
ib. ;  their  temper.  89 1 :   rarrleoBness, 
895:    Buprrstition.  SVK :    loyal  con- 
ception   of   greatnf^*,    896 
of  Western  towns.  897 ;   their^ 
dence.  898;    air  of  i 
899. 

Wcflt  Indies,  reUtiona  of  the,  to  Amer- 
ica, ii.  574. 

Whig  party,  the,  of  1830.  ii.  18-14. 
31,41. 

Whigs  and  Tories,  English,  and  oorrup* 
tion.  i.  '^80. 

Whips.  Parliamentary,  their  im| 
taucc  in  Kugland.  i.  203 :  want 
them  in  Amrrira,  2U4  niq. 

Whiskey  Ring,  of  1B75.  ji.  159. 

Whiskey,  wnmen'*  war  against,  ii. 

\\  hite  House,  the.  i.  74.  75. 

William  and  Mary,  College  of.  ii.  71^ 

Wilson,  James,  referred  to.  i.  22, 
•2o6,  361. 

Wilson.  Woodrow.  quoted.  I  123.  163. 
182. 

Wisooiistn.  Slate  of,  i.  486. 

Women,  poititioit  of,  in  America: 
miffrsge,  ii.  47,  209.  60(MV12: 
influence  in  politira.  209.  3S3.  TOTj 
7H8;    L-duPtttion.  736-738.   79ft-801 
legal  rights.  705:    profcMoonai  rrs- 
ploynient.  796;     fn«dom  of   social 
intercourse,      803;       defereoee      to 
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women,  804 ;  their  literary  taste,  807 ; 
iniSuene^  of  democracy  on  their 
position,  808 ;  results  to  themselves, 
(b. :  and  to  the  nation,  809. 
Women's  Anti-Suffrage  Association,  ii. 
610. 


Working  man.  the,  in  America,  charac- 
teristics of.  ii.  300,  302. 
Wyoming.  State  of,  i.  127 ;  ii.  603-607. 

Yale  Univerbitt.  New  Haven,  ii.  712, 
717,  719,  720,  721,  732,  734. 


PriDtcd  in  ibc  United  States  of  Aimnca. 
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By  JAMES  BRYCE 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire 


A  new  edition  enlarged  and  revised  throughout,  with  a  chronologicai 
table  of  evoits  and  three  maps.     New  York  $1.50 

"The  fame  of  'The  Holy  Roman  Empire*  is  Indeed  perennial.  It  shall 
never  pass  into  nothingness.  The  work  has  every  element  of  permanence. 
Its  scope  ismagnifircnt,  its  grasp  is  that  of  sted,  Its  reasoning  b  pro- 
found, and  its  style  is  fascinating.  To  sur\'ey  sixteen  centuries  of  the 
life  of  Kumpe  from  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  Sicily  in  about  500  pages 
of  ordinary  size,  leaving  out  no  fad  essential  to  a  clear  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  what  was  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  period  of  gestation  in 
the  political  life  of  the  race,  is  a  task  calling  for  powers  such  as  few  men 
possess.  But  the  task  was  accomplished  forty  years  ago,  and  in  a  way 
that  has  left  little  to  be  done  since  then."  — Boston  fferaid. 


Studies  in  Contemporary  Biography 


Clotht  8tOt  4S6  pages,  $j.oo         by  mail,  $3^Xj 

Twenty  sketches  of  eminent  men  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
whom  (excepting  only  Lord  BcoconsficM)  the  author  hml  a  personal, 
and  in  most  cases  an  intimate,  acquaintance. 

"In  these  days  the  writer  of  memoirs  seems  to  think  that  the  dignity 
of  his  subject  will  be  affronted  by  ojiylhiDg  less  than  a  full  \'olume  at 
least.  That  sudi  ample  scope  is  not  really  necessary  to  a  skilful  author 
b  shown  by  Mr.  James  Bryce's  '  Studies  in  Contcniponio'  Biography,' 
which,  although  twenty  [>crsons  arc  described  in  480  pages,  compose  a 
book  likely  to  be  second  in  importance  only  to  Morley's  '  Gladstone '  in 
the  biographical  output  of  the  year.  One  of  the  most  surprising  features 
of  these  studies  —  and  they  are  studies,  not  snap-shots,  though  they  are 
graphic  as  the  work  of  a  brilliant  journalist  —  is  the  fact  that  in  most 
cases  they  deal  with  subjects  which  luive  already  been  treated  at  length 
in  elaborate  memoirs.  It  b  highly  significant  of  Mr.  Brycc*s  success 
in  this  new  field  that  these  previous  memoirs  have  not  made  his  own 
much  briefer  studies  superfluous  or  uninteresting."  —  Churchmen, 


PUBLISHED    BV 

THE   MACMILLAN   COMPANY 

%\^^  'E\1^3[i  Vi«vu,  Hew  York 


ONE  OF  THE  BARUEST  AND  MOST  SUGGSSTIVS  EX- 
PEESSIONS  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  "NEW  NATIONALISM" 

Mr.  HERBERT  CROLY'S  important  work 
The  Promise  of  American  Life 

Cloth,  8vo,  $2.00         by  mail,  $2,14 

No  worker  on  any  period  of  United  States  political  history  should  miss 
this  disclosure  of  the  bankruptcy  of  our  political  theorizing  in  the  past, 
"conceived  and  executed  with  penetration  and  ability,"  according  to  the 
New  York  Evenini  Post,  which  opens  a  three-column  review  with  the  state- 
ment, "  This  is  an  eminently  notable  book." 

Collier's  Weekly  classi6es  it  as  "dynamic  in  quality^  a  book  in  which  a 
vital  force  resides  which  makes  reading  less  a  recreation  or  an  ingestion  of 
information  than  an  impetus  to  one's  own  thought." 

"In  the  long  list  of  political  books  his  stands  out  for  breadth  of  vision, 
sanity  of  judgment  and  inspiration.  .  .  .  Few  recent  books  have  been  so 
\itai."  — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

"  A  contribution  of  marked  value."  —  World  To-Day. 


Dr.  HENRY  VAN  DYKE'S  Sorbonne  Lectures  on 

The  Spirit  of  America 

Cloth,  $1.50         by  mail,  $1.61 

"  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  nations  than  that 
France  and  America  should  have  grown  sufBciently  apart  to  make  the 
Hyde  foundation  necessary.  .  .  .  The  task  Dr.  van  Dyke  sets  himself  is 
to  expound  '  the  spirit  of  America,'  its  self-reliance,  love  of  fair  play,  its 
unpruned  enthusiasm  for  'education,'  its  faults  as  well  as  its  admirable 
points.  Dr.  van  Dyke's  volume  deserves  wide  reading.  One  may  wince 
a  little,  but  'even  if  the  writer  has  a  high  ideal  of  what  the  American 
spirit  really  is,  no  American  reader  can  fail  to  benefit  by  it.'  A  wholesome 
book,  then,  and  as  entertaining  as  it  is  wholesome." — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

"A  tremendously  stimulating  book."  —  Boston  Transcript. 

'*  Entertaining  as  well  as  instructive." — New  York  Sun. 
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By  GOLDWIN  SMITH,  D.C.L. 

The   United  States      An  Outline  of  Political  History 

Craum  Sw^  is.oo 

"It  is  a  inarvd  of  condensation  and  lucidity.  In  no  other  book  is  the 
same  field  covered  so  succinctly  and  so  well.  Of  the  five  chapters,  the 
first  deals  with  the  Colonial  epoch,  the  second  with  the  Revotuliunary 
period,  the  third  and  fourth  review  the  history  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  Wur,  and  the  fifth  depicts  the  era  of  rupture 
and  reconstriirtion.  We  have  marked  certain  passages  for  citract.  but 
the  truth  is  that  almost  every  pa^e  is  enriched  with  strikitig  comments 
that  cause  the  reader  to  carefully  reconsider,  if  not  to  chajigc,  his  \-icws  of 
historical  persons  and  events."  —  New  York  Sun.  i 

"  Wc  know  nothing  on  the  subject  at  all  approaching  it  in  brevity,  joined 
to  Lleamess  and  completeness,  as  an  essay,   nothing   where   intellectual 
disinterestedness  so  dominates  al!  things,  none  where  a  happy  sentence  or 
a  striking  phrase  so  effectually  tells  a  story  which  many  pages  in  olhc 
hands  have  in  vain  sought  to  tell."  —  Ntw  York  Times. 

By  ARCHIBALD  CARY  COOLIDGE,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  University 

The  United  States  as  a  World  Power 

Cloih,  i2mo,  %2.oo 

This  book  is  based  on  the  lectures  d::livered  by  the  author  at  ihe  Sorbonnc 
in  Paris  in  the  winter  of  1 906-1 907.  Among  the  questions  considered  as 
affecting  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  other  countries  are 
immigration  and  race  questions,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  our  relations 
with  Latin  America,  the  Spanish  War  and  the  acquisition  of  colonics,  our 
relations  with  the  chief  continental  powers,  with  England  and  with 
Canada,  the  Isthmian  Canal,  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  and  our 
relations  with  China  and  with  Japan. 


"  The  book  is  justly  entitled  to  recognition  as  a  work  ol  real  distinc 
It  has  substance  as  well  as  sy^nmetr)-  and  force ;  it  Is  void  of  dogmat 
or  special  pleading,  but  it  moves  the  reader  to  thought ;  it  handles  serious 
and  complicated  questions  with  a  light  touch,  but  the  impression  of  iu 
solid  qualities  is  the  impression  that  remains."  —  Neu:  York  Post 
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Stanford  University  Library 

FEB  z  3  n>4  Stanford,  California 

In  order  that  others  may  use  this  book* 
please  return  it  as  soon  as  possiblei  but 
not  later  than  the  date  due. 
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